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SOCIETY   FOR  PSYCHICAL    RESEARCH. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

June  17th,  1887. 

The  twenty-fifth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 

ietj   of   British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  on  June  17  th, 

1887. 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.   F.  W.  H    Myers   read    a   paper   on    "  Active   and   Passive 
Liitomatisni — the  Demon  of  Socrates,"  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish 
the  next  number  of  the  Proceedings, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Jcmuary  28^,  1888. 

The  twenty-sixth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
Hall,  on  January  28th,  1888. 

Professor  Sidgwick  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  Meeting,  spoke  of  the  great  and 
krable  loss  which  the  Society  had  suffered  through  the  sudden 
of  their  President,  Professor  Balfour  Stewart.  It  had  been  of 
|tiie  greatest  advantage  to  them  that  one  bearing  so  high  and  un- 
dented a  reputation  as  a  physicist  had  been  willing  to  lead  and  direct 
endeavours  to  penetrate  the  obscure  region  of  psychical  research. 
Of  the  work  that  had  been  done  under  Professor  Balfour  Stewart's 
[leadership  it  was  not  now  the  time  to  speak  in  detail :  but  all  who 
IImI  watched  his  management  of  their  affairs  would  agree  that  it  was 
i  by  three  characteristics  : — it  was  thoroughly  fearless,  it  was 
I  uniformly  circumspect,  and  it  was  genuinely  sympathetic.  He  believed 
only  by  this  combination  of  qualities  that  they  could  hope 
[to  succeed  in  the  difficult  task  that  they  had  undertaken :  and  it 
«  because  they  could  hardly  hope  to  find  them  again  combined 
[itt  a  President  of  Professor  Balfour  Stewart's  scientific  eminence 
[tiiat  he  had  spoken  of  his  loss  as  irreparable. 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  communicated  two  remarkable  instances  of 
Automatic  Messages,"  wliich  will  be  embodied  in  a  future  paper. 

Mr.  Edmund  Oumejr  read  part  of  a  paper  on  "  Appearances,  &c., 


2  Proceedinga  of  OeneraZ  Meeting. 

closely   following  on   Death,"    which   it  is  proposed   to    publish 
the  next  number  of  the  Proceedinga. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

AprU  13th,  1888. 

The  twenty-seventh  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Westmins' 
Town  Hall,  on  April  13th,   1888. 

Professor  Sidgwick  in  the  Ohair. 

Dr.  A.  T.   Myers  gave  an  account  of  "  Some   Experiments 
Thought-transference  and  Independent  Clairvoyance  at  Munich." 
is   hoped   that  a  full   record   of   these   experiments  may  shortly 
communicated  to  us  by  one  of  the  principal  investigators. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  read  part  of  a  paper  on    "  Premonitions,"    whi 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the  next  number  of  the  Proceedings. 
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I. 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  HYPNOTISM.* 

By  Edmund  Gurnet. 

uring  the  past  autumn  and  winter  I  have  carried  out  a  long  course  of 
3tic  experiments  at  Brighton,  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr. 
.  Smith  (designated  in  this  paper  as  S.),  who  was  throughout  the 
otiser.  The  principal  classes  of  experiment  have  been  two : 
that  which  may  be  described  as  intelligent  automatism,  which 
pied  a  large  part  of  my  paper  in  Part  XI.  of  these  Proceedings 
Pecnliarities  of  Certain  Post-Hypnotic  States  "  j  and  (2)  the  pro- 
ion  of  local  anaesthesia  and  rigidity  by  the  proximity  of  the 
ator's  hand,  without  contact^  and  without  conscious  expectation  of 
sffect  on  the  part  of  the  "  subject." 

[  will  briefly  describe  the  results  obtained,  drawing  attention  to 
i]  or  important  features. 

INTELLIGENT  AUTOMATISM. 

several  more  experiments  were  made  on  the  writing,  in  the  waking 
»,  of  tcord^  previously  impressed  upon  the  "subject"  in  the  hypnotic 
lition,  and,  as  usual,  he  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  the  word 
ten,  though  aware  of  the  act  when  hypnotised  again  a  few  minutes 
r.  In  this  way  Hull  wrote  the  word  bottle,  and  only  thought  there 
bt  be  a  6  in  the  writing  as  he  fancied  he  could  trace  the  formation 
hat  letter  in  the  movements  of  the  planchette.  CoUingham,  in 
hypnotic  condition,  was  told  to  write  a  word  beginning  with  M. 
antly  wakened,  and  made  to  read  aloud  with  his  hand  upon  plan- 
;te,  the  words  muck  muck  were  produced.  Offered  ten  shillings  to 
what  the  writing  was,  he  could  only  feel  certain  about  the  letter  M, 
only  decided  on  that  letter  after  hesitating  between  it  and  C.  It 
sometimes  found  that  the  word  impressed  in  the  hypnotic  state 
remembered  on  waking,  which  of  course  frustrated  the  experiment. 
i  difficulty  was  overcome  by  engaging  the  "  subject's "  attention 
1  a  little  story  immediately  previous  to  waking  him ;  then  remem- 
ice  of  this  story  would  survive,  but  the  word  which  preceded  it 
»ared  to  be  obliterated  from  his  mind.  Ihe  planchette  reproduced 
lowever.     Thus,  A.   Nye  was  told  to  write  the  word  bread,  and 

Some  of  these  experimenis  were  described  by  Mr.  Gurney  at  an  informal  meetm^ 
e  Society  held  on  December  2nd,  1887. 

B   1 
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then,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  was  told  about  a  very  high  tide 
which  had  damaged  the  sea  wall.  Awakened  immediately  afterwards,  he; 
could  recall  the  narration  of  these  incidents,  but  nothing  more.    But  set. 
to  the  planchette,  he  wrote  the  woi:d  bread,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  say  whether  the  instrument  had  produced    more  than    scribble.. 
Mdlle.  Caron   remembered,  on   awaking,  that  she  had  been  told  to. 
write,  and  knew  that  she  had  written  the  word  Brightan,  as  directed. 
But  on  the  experiment  being  repeated  with  the  word  Paris,  with  an 
injunction  that  the  word  was  to  be  forgotten,  a  perfect  success  was 
attained ;  nor  did  a  money  bribe  induce  a  revival  of  the  idea.     Miat 
Cass  was  told  to  write  her  name  hachtvards.     She  placed  the  letters  in 
her  surname  correctly,  but  the  Christian  name,  Edith,  was  somewhat 
illegible,  though  it  terminated  with  the  initial  E  clearly  enough.  Tigar 
wrote  the  word  Brighton  backwards,  reading  excellently  meanwhile* 
Some  "  subjects "  could  not  be  caused  to  write  the  word  itself,  eveo. 
though  the  necessary  condition  of  forgetfulness  was  brought   aboa%. 
They  simply  made  scrawls  with  the  planchette.     But  no  doubt  witk 
more  hypnotisation  the  more  definite  result  would  have  been  obtaineA 
with  them.     Thus,  in  an  experiment  with  H.  Nye,  cousin  to  the  form^ 
"  subject,"  DO  trace  of  the  word  he  had  been  ordered  to  write  seemeA 
present  to  his  consciousness  when  he  was  awakened,  and  the  applicatiooi 
of  his  hand  to  planchette  only  caused  that  machine  to  make  frantic 
dashes  and  wild  scribbles.     A  similar  result  occurred  on  a  second  triaL. 
But  a  third  one  was  successful,  the   word    Thursday  being  plainly 
written,  in  accordance  with  the  hypnotic  suggestion. 

On  a  few  occasions  foreign  words  were  used.     They  were  distinc^^ 
pronounced  to  the  subject,  who  was  then  awakened  and  made  to  read  SM 
usual,  being  left  to  write  the  word  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  spelling. 
Hull  wrote  Synatu^  for  Senatus,  and  Totam  for  Totem.     The  word 
Kerkuare  having  been  slowly  spelt  twice  to  Parsons,  he  wrote  the  word 
correctly  ;  and  Kent  wrote  Shanghai  after  the  name  had  been  three 
times  said  to  him.     The  Greek  word  APAXMH  was  shown  to  Hull  whea 
awake,  and  he  was  asked  to  look  at  it  well.     He  was  then  hypnotised 
and  told  to  write  the  word.     Immediately  awakened,  and  set  to  the 
planchette,  with  a  book  to  read  aloud,  he  correctly  wrote  the  word,  . 
Subsequently  offered  a  sovereign  to  say  what  the  writing  consisted  of  : 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  ^^ 

A  large  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  working  out  ol^ 
sums  by  the    "  secondary  intelligence " — ^the  sum  being  given  to  tbe|& 
"  subject "    while  he  was  in  the  hypnotic  state,  and  the  answer  beini^" 
written  down  by  him  automatically  with  a  planchette,  while  he  was  iat 
the  normal  state,  and  wholly  unaware  both  of  the  act  of  reckoning  and 
o£  what  he  was    writing.     Nine  "subjects"  in  all  were  employed; 
several  others  who  were  easily  hypnotiaable  wet^  oltvo  waa  lot  >i>K\&'^iwr 
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form  of  experiment,  as  they   remembered  when  awake,  some- 

fines  easily  and  sometimes  with  some    effort,  words   and  sentences 

lAiressed  to  them  when  hypnotised.     The  method  employed  was  for  S. 

to  hypnotise  the  ''  subject"  by  making  a  few  passes  over   his  eyes,  and 

Jkok  to  give  him  a  simple  sum,  usually  in  multiplication,  to  do,  waking 

lim  suddenly  the  instant  after.     On  waking,  the  '*  subject "  never  had 

mj  recollection  of  the  sum,    or  of  any  order — or,  indeed,  of  having 

leen  addressed  at  all.     He  was  then  made  to  place  his  right  hand  on 

tte  planchette,    his  attention   being  occupied   by  reading   aloud,    or 

•ecBsionally  by  counting  backwards,  leaving  out  alternate  numbers,  or 

aome  similar  device.     The  planchette  meanwhile  was  writing.     In  most 

fl{  the  cases  where  the  writing  did  not  prove  to  be  the  correct  answer 

to  the  sum,  the  figures  were  sufficiently  near   the  mark  to  make  it 

apparent  that  an  intelligent  attempt  had  been  made  to  work  .  out  the 

giren  problem.     The  paper  and  instrument  were  always  kept  concealed 

from  the  "  subject's  "  eyes,  and  he  was  never  told  what  the  movements 

af  the  planchette  produced.     As  a  rule,  he  was  afterwards  offered  a 

rnnmga  to  say  what  the  writing  was,  but  the  reward  was  never 

cvned.     On  re-hypnotisation,  he  recalled  the  whole  process — a  clear 

kdication  that  we  have  had  to  do   with  '*  secondary  intelligence,"  not 

vHh  onoonscious  cerebration. 

The  sums  given  were  simple,  as  most  of  the  "  subjects  "  were  inex- 
pert at  mental  arithmetic. 

'  There  were  131  sums  in  which  three  figures  had  to  be  multiplied  by  a 
angle  one;  of  these  52  were  quite  right,  28  had  three  figuresin  the  answer 
right,  18  had  two  figures  right,  and  14  had  one  figure  right  only,  whilst 
12  were  quite  wrong,  and  seven  were  either  so  illegible  and  muddled  as 
to  be  undecipherable,  or  only  a  small  stroke  or  curve  was  made 
at  all.  There  were  75  sums  in  which  two  figures  had  to  be 
multiplied  by  one  (the  multiplier  never  exceeding  12),  and  of  these 
41  were  worked  quite  correctly,  2  had  three  figures  in  the  answer 
right,  9  had  two  figures  right,  4  had  only  one  figure  right,  and  in 
19  instances  the  pencillings  were  illegible.  In  some  cases  of  this  class 
the  sum  itself  was  correctly  written,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  put 
the  answer. 

There  were  2  sums  in  which  four  figures  had  to  be  multiplied  by 
one ;  both  were  correctly  done.     A  few  sums  of  other  kinds   were  also 
given:  of   14  simple  addition  (of  about  the  following  difficulty  :  4  +  7  + 
9+11 +  13)  six  were  done  correctly;  two   were  quite  wrong,  and  the 
remaining  six  were  either  not  done  at  all,  or  the  answers  were  illegible 
scribbles.     Of  5  multiplication  money  sums  {£  s.  d.   and   farthings  x 
by  a  single  figure)   3   were  worked  correctly, — thus  Wells  correctly 
multiplied  12s.  3^d,  by  8,  repeating  *'God  Save  the  Queen."  meaTVN*?\v\\e^ 
tni/!  eveij  other  word  left  out— and  the  other  was  indecip\\eTa\A^  \ 
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and  one  monej  subtraction  sum  (shillings,  pence,  and  farthings)  was 
correctly  done. 

Another  case  illustrates  the  very  distinct  memory,  on  re-hypnotisa- 
tion,  of  what  had  been  written.  Wells  was  told  to  work  out  the  sum, 
"13  loaves  at  5d.  each,"  and  instantly  woke  as  usual.  He  wrote,  "13 
loaf  at  5d.  is  5s.  5d."  When  hypnotised  again,  and  asked  to  say  what 
he  had  written,  he  replied,  "13  loaf — oh,  I've  put  loaf  instead  of 
loaves — at  6d.  is  5s.  5d.  IVe  written  the  13  twice — see---but  I 
crossed  it  out. "  He  then  proceeded,  by  a  long  roundabout  process,  to 
work  the  problem  out,  arriving  at  the  correct  answer  again. 

Trials  to  get  drawings  executed  were  not  successful.  Parsons  was 
told  to  draw  an  elephant,  (February  18th,)  but  the  lines  and  curves 
produced  were  probably  much  less  successful  attempts  to  delineate 
that  animal  than  a  normal  blindfolded  boy  would  have  made. 

Some  more  experiments  were  made  in  getting  writings  referring 
to  real  events.  In  the  hypnotic  state  the  "  subjects  "  were  told  to  write 
something  that  had  occurred  during  the  past  week  or  month, 
and  then  instantly  awakened — when  they  would  fulfil  the  com- 
mand through  planchette.  Thus  Hull  wrote,  Fire  at  Berlin ; 
and  then  asked  for  something  that  had  occurred  at  Brighton 
during  the  last  month,  he  wrote :  Harbour  Lights  has  been 
played — and    something    else    indecipherable.      The    same    evening 

Tigar  wrote  Mail   Ro meaning  to  refer,  as   he  explained  in   his 

next  hypnotic  trance,  to  an  alleged  mail  robbery  in  the  town.  Parsons 
wrote  (December  10th)  Head  and  Toothache,  in  response  to  the  request 
for  something  that  had  happened  in  the  town  during  the  last  two 
months.  Curiously  enough,  he  had  been  complaining  of  these  pains 
a  minute  or  two  before,  yet  he  had  no  idea  what  he  had  written,  nor 
did  the  offer  of  a  sovereign  assist  him  in  remembenng.  The 
same  "  subject "  wrote  American  draws  teeth,  referring  to  a  quack 
dentist  who  was  publicly  performing  at  Brighton.  Parsons  wrote  Fire, 
referring  no  doubt  to  a  big  fire  which  had  taken  place  in  the  town  a 
few  nights  before.  Another  time  he  wrote  "  Benley  fire,"  which  was 
also  correct,  for  a  fire  had  recently  occurred  at  the  shop  of  a  tradesman 
named  Bentley,  Miss  Cass,  with  whom  a  trial  of  the  same  sort  was 
made,  was  more  communicative,  for  she  wrote,  "I  went  to  a  ball"; 
then  there  appears  some  indecipherable  writing,  followed  by  a  fresh 
start,  and  the  information,  "  I  went  to  a  ball  and  had  nearly  all  the 
dancing  the  young  men."  Upon  inquiry,  these  assertions  were  found 
to  be  true ;  and  her  employer,  who  was  present,  told  us  of  a  special 
reason  why  she  would  not  have  mentioned  the  fact  in  her  normal  state. 
The  same  "  subject "  was  told  to  write  down  anything  striking  that 
occurred  in  the  room.  She  was  then  woke,  and  made  to  count  the 
numbers  from  50  downwards,  alternately,  with  S.     After  a  minute 
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or  two  I  turned  out  a  gas  burner.  She  immediatelj  wrote,  The  gas 
went  out.  Re-hypnotised,  she  remembered  what  she  had  written,  and 
knew  that  I  had  turned  the  gas  out ;  but  when  woke  again,  she  did 
not  know  what  she  had  written,  though  offered  a  reward,  as  usual, 
though  still  aware  that  I  had  turned  the  gas  out  during  the  counting. 
In  a  similar  way  she  wrote  the  name  of  the  first  person  who  left  the 
room,  having  been  told  to  do  so  when  in  the  hypnotic  state. 

Hull  was  told  to  write  a  couple  of  lines  from  any  verse  he  knew. 
Made  to  read,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  planchette,  he 
wrote  : — 

Attend,  aU  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise 

I  tell  of  the  thrice  [illegible]  deeds  slie  wrought  in  ancient  [ill^ble]. 

The  customary  offer  of  a  sovereign  failed  to  induce  him  to  say  what  he 
bad  written,  but  when  hypnotised  he  sleepily  gave  the  lines. 

Another  form  of  experiment  was  to  tell  the  "  subject "  to  count  the 
number  of  times  a  certain  letter  occurred  in  a  given  verse.  Thus, 
Wells  was  told  to  write  down  the  number  of  times  the  letter  E  occurred 

in  the  verse — 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 
Everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go — 

and  then,  after  saying  the  verse  once  quickly  through  to  show  that  he 
knew  it^  he  was  instantly  awakened  and  given  Tit  Bits  to  read.  Whilst 
thus  engaged  he  wrote.  The  letter  E  comes  1 1  times  —which  is  right. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  with  Pp.rsons,  who  also  was  kept 
occupied  by  being  set  to  read  immediately  upon  waking  ;  but  he  was 
not  so  accurate,  and  wrote  down  "  12."  He  was  completely  successful, 
however,  when  told  to  write  the  number  of  Ws  in 

God  save  our  gracious  Queen, 
Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 
God  save  the  Queen, 

and  wrote  11,  having  read  excellently  the  whole  time. 

Some  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  subject's  rhyming 
faculties  were  put  to  the  test.  Wells,  in  the  hypnotic  state,  was  told 
to  make  a  rhyme  to  The  tide  is  very  high  to-night,  and  was  then 
instantly  woke  and  made  to  read.  He  wrote.  It  is  a  very  lovely  sight, 
A  second  attempt  would  have  been  satisfactory  if  he  had  not  made 
a  blunder  in  his  writing.  He  was  told  to  make  a  rhyme  to  The  fishes 
are  awake  and  kicking.  Awakened  and  made  to  read  as  usual,  he 
wrote,  /  hope  tJie  sea  a  licking.  He  corrected  himself,  however,  on 
being  re-hypnotised,  and  volunteered  the  statement  that  he  had  left 
out  some  words,  and  meant  to  write,  /  hope  they'll  give  tJie  sea  a 
licking.     Similar  tiials  succeeded  with  Miss  Cass.     Sbe  \iaA  8^  ^\xotv^ 
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objection  to  reading  aloud,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  do  so ;  she 
was,  however,  obviously  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  words  formed  by 
the  planchette,  though  the  usual  bribes  were  brought  to  bear.  Her 
hand  produced  the  following  couplets,  of  which  the  respective  first 
lines  had  been  given  her  when  in  the  hypnotic  state  : — 

The  sun  is  shining  in  the  west. 
And  I  try  to  do  my  best. 

The  sun  is  rising  in  the  east, 
And,  oh,  you  are  a  little  beast. 

I  like  to  go  to  sleep  at  night, 
And  dream  about  my  little  kite. 

Two  experiments  of  a  slightly  different  sort  were  made  with  this 
"  subject."  She  was  told,  when  hypnotised,  that  when  she  woke  up  a 
newspaper  would  be  held  in  front  of  her,  with  a  pencil  mark  against  a 
certain  line.  She  was  to  count  the  number  of  letters  in  that  line,  and  write 
the  information  down.  She  was  woke,  and,  the  newspaper  being  held  before 
her,  she  was  seen  to  be  counting.  Upon  my  asking  what  she  was  doing 
she  laughed,  and  said,  "Counting."  Asked  "what  for,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
know — for  fun."  She  presently  wrote  39 — which  was  the  number  of  letters 
contained  in  the  marked  line.  Of  course  the  planchette  was  concealed 
from  her  eyes,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  and,  as  usual,  she  could  not  say 
what  the  writing  was.  I  offered  her  three  sovereigns  to  try  to  recollect, 
and  tried  to  make  her  feel  that  I  really  wanted  her  to  say,  but  though 
she  tried  hard,  and  seemed  vexed  with  herself,  the  information  was  not 
forthcoming.  This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  another  marked  line 
in  the  newspaper.  This  time  she  wrote  4^,  which  was  again  right. 
When  the  planchette  was  just  beginning  to  write  the  figures,  and  when  it 
was  clear  she  had  just  finished  counting,  I  asked  her  how  many  letters 
there  were ;  she  thought  for  a  second,  then  laughed,  and  said,  "  I 
forget."  Meanwhile,  the  planchette  was  putting  them  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  interposed  screen. 

On  two  occasions  the  orders  given  were  not  cp^rried  out,  something 
else  being  written  instead.  This  took  place  each  time  in  connection 
with  sums,  when  the  figures  were  probably  forgotten,  or  the  "subject's" 
mind  got  confused — the  impulse  to  write,  however,  still  existing. 
Parsons,  told  to  multiply  456  by  7,  wrote  the  first  figure  in 
the  answer — 2,  and  then  went  on  with  God  save  the  King — which 
phrase  was  in  the  article  he  was  reading  at  the  time.  His  explanation 
when  next  hypnotised  was  that  he  was  "put  out"  by  S.  singing 
the  refrain  in  his  ears,  but  upon  being  assured  that  this  had  not  occurred, 
he  said,  "Oh,  I  wrote  God  save  the  King  for  the  sake  of  writing 
something."  He  could  give  no  reason  for  writing  these  particular 
word^  however,  except  that  he  pitched  on  them  as  one  does  on  any 
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stray  sentence,  in  "  trying  a  new  pen  "  for  instance.  The  other  case 
was  with  Kent,  who  sometimes  recollected,  when  awake,  orders  given 
to  him  when  entranced,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  the  device  of 
telling  a  story  after  giving  the  sum  was  adopted.  He  was  told  to 
multiply  444  x  6,  and  then  informed  that  some  sports,  polo  matches, 
&c.,  had  been  taking  place  at  a  park  in  Brighton.  Woke  immediately 
after  this  and  questioned,  he  slowly  and  by  degrees  remembered  about 
the  sports,  but  nothing  about  the  sum.  Then  set  to  the  planchette 
and  supplied  with  a  book  to  read,  he  wrote,  Have  you  seen  tJie 
sports  ? — declaring  when  questioned  that  he  had  no  idea  what  had  been 
written,  though  the  usual  bribe  of  a  sovereign  was  offered  to  him.  He 
could  only  say  that  he  thought  the  planchette  commenced  its  work  with 
"  a  capital  C." 

Other  experiments  showed  the  segregation  of  the  secondary  from 
the  primary  intelligence,  even  in  cases  where  they  were  similarly 
employed.  Parsons  was  told  to  write  what  Jte  was  reading 
about  when  next  awake.  Woke  and  made  to  read  an  article 
on  The  Customs  of  Russian  Clubs,  he  wrote  Russian  clubs — and  was 
as  usual  unable,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  a  reward,  to  say  what  he  had 
written.  Re-h3rpnotised,  he  said  he  had  written  "  Russian  clubs,"  but 
could  not  say  why,  and  would  not  admit  that  he  had  been  reading  aloud. 
Again,  he  was  told  that,  when  awake  and  reading,  he  was  to  write  how 
he  was  feeling  at  the  time.  He  was  woke,  and  was  given  an  article, 
Thieves  in  Paris,  to  read.  Whilst  reading,  he  wrote  stealing  my  toatch, 
and  immediately  clapped  his  hand  to  his  pocket  with  a  look  and  cry  of 
alarm.  Re-hypnotised,  he  denied  reading,  but  remembered  what  he  had 
written,  and  gave  an  account  of  a  man  with  a  clay  pipe  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  standing  near,  who  might,  he  thought,  have  had 
designs  upon  his  watch.  He  observed  that  he  would  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  him  and  take  precautions.  Similar  experiments  were  made  with 
Tigar  the  same  evening  with  somewhat  similar  results.  He  wrote  How  to 
ventrilog  when  reading  an  article  on  ventriloquism ;  and  as  a  description 
of  his  feelings,  when  reading  at  another  time,  he  put  uxiTie  sleepy — 
interpreting  this  when  next  hypnotised  as  '*  warm  and  sleepy."  Parsons 
also  wrote  Afore  Novelists'  Blunders  whilst  reading  an  article  with  that 
heading,  and  Hull  wrote  Broken  Hearts  when  reading  upon  that  sub- 
ject, but  he  differed  from  Parsons  in  knowing,  when  next  hypnotised, 
what  he  had  been  reading  about,  as  well  as  what  he  had  written. 

APPLICATION   OF   THE   MBMORT-TEST  TO   A  STATE    THAT   SEEMED 

NEABLY    NORMAL. 

Parsons  was  hypnotised  and  told  that  he  could  open  his  eyes  and  see 
things — though  still  remaining  in  the  same  state.  He  was  helped  and 
encouraged  to  bring  his  upturned  eyeballs  down  into  tVieiT  iva^AiT^ 
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position.  This  achieved,  he  looked  natural,  but  said  that,  except  for  beiii| 
able  to  see,  he  felt  just  the  same  as  before — *'  living  in  a  dream,"  as  1m 
expressed  it.  He  had  previously  observed  that  the  two  states — ^normal 
and  hjrpnotic — were  like  living  on  different  days — Saturday  and  Sunda] 
(Sunday  the  normal  state).  He  said  it  was  still  Saturday  when  hii 
pupils  had  come  down,  but  more  like  Sunday,  In  this  condition  hi 
was  able  to  read,  but  he  performed  the  task  more  slowly  than  usoa^ 
and  said  he  felt  *'  not  all  there.''  After  reading  a  paragraph,  his  ejei 
were  again  closed  as  before,  and  he  was  then  woke  completely  as  usuaL 
But  only  one  word  of  what  he  had  read  could  be  recalled,  and  he  wm 
very  uncertain  about  that ;  he  recollected  distinctly,  however,  a  pan>; 
graph  that  he  had  recently  read  in  the  normal  state,  and  felt  satisfied! 
that  that  was  the  last  one  read.  Again  hypnotised,  he  had  fall' 
recollection  of  the  paragraph  read  in  the  hypnotic  state  with  open 
eyes. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  Tigar  with  like  resolti. 
While  in  the  hypnotic  state,  he  was  made  to  lift  his  eyelids  aod 
bring  the  pupils  down,  and  was  then  set  to  read,  which  he  accomplished 
as  well  as  when  awake.  He  said  he  could  not  define  any  dififerenoe 
between  this  state  and  the  state  he  was  in  when  on  duty  through  tb 
day,  except  that  he  felt  more  drowsy.  He  was  then  completelj 
awakened  with  a  clap,  whereupon  he  forgot  that  he  had  been  readingi 

NEGATIVE   HALLUCINATIONS. 

Parsons,  in  the  hypnotic  state,  was  told  that  on  waking  he  would 
not  see  anyone  in  the  room,  though  he  would  see  the  furniture  and 
everything  else  as  usual.  Four  persons  were  in  the  room,  but,  upon 
waking.  Parsons  appeared  to  think  himself  alone,  and  settled  himself 
comfortably  by  the  fire  with  a  book.  Mr.  Myers  coughed  behind  him, 
when  he  looked  towards  the  dpor  and  called  out,  "Come  in,  Mr. 
Smith."  Mr.  Myers  then  made  other  noises,  when  Parsons  began  to 
look  frightened  and  get  excited.  He  hunted  about  the  room,  jumped 
on  a  chair  and  peeped  over  a  screen,  seized  the  tongs,  and  yelled  for  8. 
in  great  alarm.  Re-hjrpnotised,  he  asked  where  everybody  had  been 
to,  and  upon  being  assured  that  no  one  had  left  the  room,  he  said,  "  1 
don't  like  to  contradict  you,  but  you  weren't  here." 

Later  in  the  evening,  he  was  told  that  on  waking  he  would  be  def^ 
When  woke  he  paid  no  attention  to  remarks  addressed  to  him,  nor  tc 
loud  claps,  calls,  «fec.  Mr.  Myers  talked  to  him,  but  he  only  lookec 
surprised  and  puzzled,  and  then  wagged  his  jaw,  asking  Mr.  Myers  wh»1 
he  went  like  that  for.  Told  to  "  sleep  "  (an  order  which  usually  hac 
effect)  he  only  coughed  and  imitated  the  gesture  accompanying  tlw 
order.  On  repetition  of  the  word,  with  a  pressure  on  the  head  and 
over  the  eyes,  he  fell  into  trance. 


CI 
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Liater,  he  was  told  that  on  waking  he  would  hear  but  would  not 
see  anyone.  When  woke,  he  answered  questions  and  looked  about  to 
see  where  the  voices  came  from.  Mr.  Myers  spoke  to  him,  and  gave 
him  his  hand,  upon  which  Parsons  looked  intensely  surprised.  Mr. 
Myers  led  him  up  to  S.,  who  also  gave  him  his  hand.  Parsons  still 
continued  looking  up  and  around,  with  his  eyes  apparently  focussed  foi 
a  long  distance.  He  felt  S.'s  head,  and  showed  astonishment,  saying, 
I  can  feel  you  and  hear  you,  but  where  are  you  1 "  He  affirmed  that  he 
never  had  such  a  feeling,''  and  wandered  about,  moving  his  head  from 
aide  to  side  with  a  very  peculiar  dazed  look. 

POST-HYPNOTIC   HALLUCINATIONS. 

Parsons  was  hypnotised,  and  told  that  in  seven  minutes  he  would 
be  swimming  in  Brill's  Baths.  It  was  then  8.47.  He  was  instantly 
woke,  and  other  "  subjects  "  were  dealt  with.  At  8.53  Parsons  took 
a  header  on  to  the  floor  and  swam  vigorously  in  the  dust,  first  on  his 
side,  then  making  chest  strokes,  and  finally  kicking  along  the  floor  on 
his  back,  loudly  calling  his  friends  by  name  meanwhile. 

Far  more  interesting  instances  of  post-hypnotic  hallucination  are 
the  following,  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  of  40,  Keppel-street 
(an  Associate  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research),  who  permitted  her 
maid,  Zillah,  to  be  the  "  subject "  of  experiment. 

In  the  evening  of  June  27th,  1887,  Zillah  was  hypnotised  by  S.,  and 
about  a  couple  of  hours  were  spent  over  various  experiments.  At  the 
end  of  the  evening  S.  told  Zillah,  when  in  the  trance,  that  she  would 
see  him  at  12  o'clock  next  day.  She  was  then  woke,  and  appeared  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  bad  been  said  to  her.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  not  known  until  July  6th,  when  Mrs.  Ellis  told  S.  that 
on  Tuesday,  the  28th,  she  and  Zillah  were  out  shopping,  when  a  little 
before  12  o'clock  the  latter  remarked  that  a  passer-by  reminded  her  of 
S.  Mrs.  Ellis  made  no  special  comment  at  the  time,  but  later  on  referred 
to  the  subject  again,  when  Zillah  said,  "  Oh,  I  saw  Mr.  Smith  just  now." 
Farther  questioned,  she  declared  that  she  had  seen  him  on  the  top  of 
an  omnibus;  that  he^  made  no  sign  of  recognition,  but  she  knew  him 
by  the  look  in  his  eyes.  For  a  short  time  before  this  description  was 
given  Mrs.  Ellis  had  observed  a  strangeness  in  Zillah's  manner,  and 
thought  she  had  a  slightly  hypnotic  look ;  she  took  no  interest  in  the 
purchases,  though  they  were  articles  of  dress  for  herself.  And  for  a 
little  time  afterwards,  too,  she  seemed  so  odd  that  Mrs.  Ellis  remon- 
strated with  her  for  her  want  of  interest.  Soon  after  describing  what 
she  had  seen,  however,  she  became  perfectly  natural  again. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  on  the  evening  of  July  6th,  with 
much  more  pronounced  results.  S.  hypnotised  Zillah  and  told  her  that 
she  would  see  him  standing  in  the  room  at  three  o^clock  ivext  aitftttioow^ 
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and  that  she  would  hear  him  call  her  twice  by  name.     She  was  UMr^ 
that  he  would  not  stop  many  seconds.     On  waking,  as  on  the  fomiii^ 
occasion,  she  had  no  notion  of  the  ideas  impressed  upon  her.     Next  dtff' 
the  following  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Ellis  : — 

**40,  Keppol-street,  Russell-Bquare,  W.C. 
'*  July  7th,  3.15  p.m. 

**  Dear  Mb.  Smith, — I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  yoor  j 
experiment  of  giving  Zillah  the  hallucination  has  been  most  successful.  ShfB  < 
has  never  been  told  of  the  former  hallucination  when  she  saw  yoa 
Tuesday.     To-day  I  do  not  think  I  have  mentioned  even  your  name  to 


In  fact,  I  would  say  1  am  quite  8X(,re  I  have  not  oven  distantly  allude4  to  yov^ijj 
much  less  to  any  hallucination,  if  it  were  not  that  one  must  not  say  one  ift^ 
*sure '  of  anything.  However,  she  came  upstairs  just  now,  about^ve  minQlifrl 
past  three,  looking  ghdstly  and  startled,  and  said  '  1  have  seen  a  ghost ! '  1^ 
assumed  intense  amazement,  and  she  said  she  was  in  the  kitchen  cleatui^  1 
some  silver,  and  suddenly  she  heard  her  name  called  sharply,  twice  over—  ^ 
Zillah  !  in  Mr.  Smith's  voice.  She  said,  '  And  I  dropped  the  spoon  1  wi 
rubbing  and  turned  and  saw  S.  without  his  hat,  standing  at  the  foolj 
of  the  kitchen  stairs.  1  saw  him  as  plain  as  1  see  you,'  she  said,  sat; 
looked  very  wild  and  vacant.  So  I  pinched  her  and  said  I  believed  she  wai: 
hypnotised ;  but  she  was  sensitive.  Don't  you  think  this  is  y6i| 
wonderful  *?     I  have  not  told  her  a  word  about  your  hallucination  commaaii  f 

"A.  A.  Ellk." 

The  third  and  last  experiment  with  this  '*  subject "  was  made  oa 
Wednesday  evening,  July  13th,  1887.  On  this  occasion  S.  told  her, 
when  hypnotised,  that  the  next  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  she  would 
see  me  come  into  the  room  to  her.  She  was  further  told  that  I  would 
keep  my  hat  on,  and  would  say,  "  Grood  afternoon  " ;  that  I  would 
further  remark,  "It  is  very  warm  " ;  and  would  then  turn  round  and 
walk  out.  These  hallucinations  were  suggested  in  another  room,  where 
Zillah  was  taken  for  the  purpose,  and  neither  Mrs.  Ellis  nor  any  other 
person,  except  S.  and  myself,  knew  their  nature.  Zillah  as  usual 
knew  nothing  about  them  on  waking.  On  the  second  day  after,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Ellis  : — 

*'  40,  Koppel-street,  Russell-square,  W.C. 
"  July  14th. 

**  Dear  Mb.  Smith, — Mr.  Gumey  did  not  ask  me  to  write  in  case  there 
was  anything  to  communicate  with  respect  to  Zillah,  but  as  I  suppose  you 
^ve  her  a  post-hypnotic  hallucination,  probably  you  will  wish  to  hear  of  it 
]  will  give  you  the  story  in  her  own  words,  as  I  jotted  them  down 
immediately  afterwards  —saying  nothing  to  her,  of  course,  of  my  doing  ao. 
She  said :  *1  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  up,  and  had  just  looked  at  the 
dock,  and  was  startled  to  see  how  late  it  was — five  minutes  to  three — when 
I  heard  footatepa  coming  down  the  stairs— ratYieT  a  c\\i\ciV,'\i^\.^\Ai^— %»!il 
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thought  it  was  Mr.  Sleep  *  (the  dentist  whose  rooms  ai^  in  the  house),  *  but 

ai^I  turned  around,  with  a  dish  mop  in  one  liand  and  a  plate  in  the  other,  1 

■V  some  one  with  a  hat  on,  who  had  to  stoop  as  he  came  down  the  last 

i^>,  and  there  was  Mr.  Gurney  !    He  was  dressed  just  as  I  saw  him  last 

D^t,  black  coat  and  grey  trousers,  his  hat  on,  and  a  roll  of  paper,  like 

DttQuscnpt,  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  *'  Oh,  good  afternoon."     And  then  he 

jJMUced  all  round  the  kitchen,  and  he  glared  at  me  with  an  awful  look,  as  if 

he  was  going  to  murder  me,  and  said,  '*  Warm  afternoon,  isn't  it?"  and 

fljen,  *'Good  afternoon"  or  "Grood  day,'*  I'm  not  sure  which,  and  turned 

nd  went  up  the  stairs  again,  and  after  standing  thunderstruck  a  minute,  I 

nn  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  saw  like  a  boot  just  disappearing  on  the  top 

itep.'     She  Bud,  '  I  think  I  must  be  going  crazy.     Why  should  i  always  see 

nmething  at  three  o'clock  each  day  after  the  s^nce  ?    But  I  am  not  nearly 

»  frightened  as  I  was  at  seeing  Mr.   Smith.'    She  seemed  particularly 

impreised  by  the  '  awful  look  '  Mr.  Gurney  gave  her.     I  presimie  this  was 

the  hallucination  you  gave  her. 

''  Amelia  A.  Ellis." 

Another  case,  though  a  failure,  had  great  interest.  Miss  Cass  was 
hypnotised  and  told  that  I  should  call  on  her  at  1 1  on  a  particular  day. 
Sbe  had  no  recollection  of  this  on  being  woke.  On  the  day  named 
the  showed  some  uneasiness  as  the  hour  arrived,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this,  and  certainly  no  hallucination  took  place.  But  at  about 
11  on  the  ensuing  night  (the  time  being  ascertained  by  the  fact  of  one 
of  her  companions  going  to  her  room  after  she  had  been  some  little 
time  in  bed)  she  had  a  very  vivid  dream  of  my  addressing  her  in  the 
street,  and  saying  something  about  having  called  on  her,  or  meaning  to 
call  on  her.*  Some  evenings  later,  when  her  hand  and  that  of  one  of 
her  companions,  was  on  the  planchette,  the  instrument  wrote  :  "  Mr. 
Gurney  will  call  to  see  me  at  11."  She  professed,  and  no  doubt 
honestly,  complete  ignorance  of    what  the  writing  was,  till  she  read  it. 

REMOVAL   OP    PAIN    BY   SUGGESTION. 

Parsons  one  evening  complained  a  good  deal  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening  of  headache  and  toothache.  Before  leaving,  S. 
hypnotised  him  and  assured  him  that  they  would  speedily  vanish,  and 
that  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  be  free  from  pain.  He  was  then  woke, 
and  the  few  upward  passes  and  light  touches,  usually  performed  at  the 
end  of  hypnotic  experiments,  were  gone  through.  After  this  process 
Persons  volunteered  the  information  that  he  not  only  felt  quite  awake, 
hut  his  pains  had  gone,  and  he  cheerfully  departed.  Questioned  on  a 
subsequent  evening,  he  stated  that  he  had  no  return  of  them. 

•  Unfortnnately  the  record  of  this  incident,  carefully  made  at  the  time,  has  been 
■islaid.    It  grave  a  fuller  Bcconnt  than  the  above,  which,  however,  is  correct  as  iat  a« 
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PRODUCTION  OF   LOCAL   RFFBCTS   BY   THE   PROXIMITY   OF   THE   OPBRATOrtj 

HAND. 

Experiments  of  this  most  important  class  have  been  already  describel^ 
in  these  Proceedingn.*  In  outline,  the  nu>dtc8  operandi  has  been  asfoUowir 
The  "  subject "  is  made  to  put  his  arm  through  a  thick  screen,  extend- 
ing high  above  his  head,  and  to  spread  his  ten  £ngers  on  a  table  in  frooiJ 
of  him.     The  fingers  are  thus  completely  concealed  from  his  view,  anil 
the  operator's  hand  is  held,  without  contact^  at  a  distance  vaiyiif  J 
from  about  a  third  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  over  one   or   anothflr.] 
of  them,  according  to  my  selection — with  the  result  that  in  a  veiy>.!^ 
large  majority  of  cases  the  finger  so  treated,  and  that  finger  alooe^-^ 
becomes  rigid,  and  insensible  to  extremely  severe  treatment  in  the  waj  '•* 
of   stabs,   burns,   and  electric  shocks.     From   my  knowledge  of  tbe. 
'*  subjects,"  and  of    the  circumstances,  I  regard  simulation  as  pra^ : 
tically  out  of  the  question.     But  this  is  not  really  important,  for  tfas 
hypothesis  of    simulation  has  no    application  to    the  frequent  oaiM  ~ 
where  the  rigidity  was  tested  before  the  anaesthesia.    The  ''  subject "  ii 
told  to  double  his  fist ;  and  no  desire  to  deceive  could  have  taught  hitt 
which  particular  one  of  his  ten  digits  was  to  remain  recalcitrant. 

In  the  recent  series  there  have  been  160  experiments  of  the  d^ 
scribed  type  with  five  '*  subjects."  In  all  these  cases  I  held  my  haad| 
in  the  same  position  as  S.'s,  over  one  of  the  remaining  nine  fingen 
In  124  cases  S.  alone  produced  the  effect  intended.  In  16  cases  & 
and  I  both  succeeded ;  and  in  13  cases  I  succeeded,  and  S.  faikdi 
In  the  remaining  7  cases,  no  effect  at  all  was  produced.  In  11 
of  the  cases  where  I  succeeded  and  S.  failed,  the  effeet 
was  not  complete — there  was  either  pa/rtial  insensitiveness,  or 
partial  stiffness,  or  complete  insensitiveness  but  no  stiffness.  In  6  (li- 
the cases  where  S.  and  I  both  succeeded,  the  effect  produced  by  me 
was  only  slight.  One  of  my  successes  of  this  sort  was  obtained  wheo 
the  subject  had  been  told  which  finger  was  to  be  operated  on.  As  a 
rule,  telling  the  subject  in  this  way  had  no  effect ;  for  1 1  such  experi- 
ments were  made,  the  above  instance  being  the  only  successful  one— 
though  light  contact  and  stroking  was  frequently  resorted  to  to  en- 
courage the  suggested  idea  if  possible. 

The  7  experiments  which  were  complete  failures  were  all 
carried  out  under  some  exceptional  conditions.  Two  of  them  were  the 
first  two  trials  with  a  subject  who  had  not  been  experimented  upon  for 
several  months.  In  three  others  S.  was  holding  his  hand  in  an  unusual 
position.     And  in  the  remaining  two,  S.  held  his  hand  over  one  finger, 

•  See  VoL  I.,  pp.  267-60 ;  Vol.  XL,  pp.  2015 ;  VoL  III.,  pp.  643-9.  For  a 
ducnMMioD  of  the  «ubjecty  see  the  concluding  portion  of  my  paper  in  this  number,  oo 
'* MjrpDotiMXD  And  Telepathy," 
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illing  meanwhile  that  the  effect  should  appear  in  another.  Apart 
•om  the  '*  screen  "  experiments,  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  these 
were  the  only  absolute  failures;  but  there  were  some  cases  where,  on 
he  first  application  of  the  test,  the  effect  was  not  very  apparent — ^the 
lesalt  being  brought  out  with  a  little  more  perseverance. 

The  finger  operated  upon  was  generally  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
iition  by  reverse  passes,  made  with  contact — about  20  being  the  average 
number  required.  Most  of  the  attempts  to  annul  the  effect  tvitliout 
eontact  were  inconclusive.  Sometimes  the  effort  was  successful,  and  in 
a  few  instances  very  distinctly  so,  but  in  other  cases  the  process  took 
80  much  time  that  contact  was  eventually  resorted  to.  I  frequently 
tried  by  stroking  the  finger,  to  undo  the  effect  which  S.  had  produced ; 
but  I  succeeded  on  only  one  occasion. 

On  some  occasions  Dr.  Myers,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  others, 
held  their  hands  over  one  of  the  fingers,  without,  however,  effecting 
the  usual  results — except  in  one  case,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  pro- 
duced marked  insensitiveness  in  the  first  joint  of  the  finger,  while  S. 
produced  no  effect.  The  subject^  however,  picked  out  S.'s  fiuger  as 
one  that  "  felt  a  little  stiff,"  and  he  was  not  aware  himself  of  any 
change  in  the  other. 

On  a  few  occasions  it  happened  that,  besides  the  intended  finger 
bemg  affected,  an  adjacent  one,  or  sometimes  two,  also  became 
iniensitive  or  rigid — or  both.  The  unexpected  results  always  appeared, 
however,  in  fingers  adjoining  the  one  operated  upon,  but  the  event 
seldom  happened  at  all.  With  some  subjects  it  was  never  possible — at 
least  in  the  few  trials  made  with  them — to  affect  one  finger  only.  The 
entire  hand  would  become  insensitive  or  stiff,  no  finger  being  more 
markedly  affected  than  the  others.  Of  course,  such  "  subjects"  were  not 
a?ailable  for  the  more  delicate  trials  here  recorded. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  the  results  would  be 
affected  if  the  temperature  of  S.'s  hand  was  reduced,  he  sometimes 
buried  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bowl  of  broken  ice,  before  holding  it 
over  the  destined  finger.  This  device  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory one ;  for  when  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  ice  and  quickly 
dried,  it  soon  resumes  its  former  temperature,  and  as  it  takes  a  time 
varying  from  one  minute  to  three  decidedly  to  affect  the  finger,  the 
effect  of  the  ice  has  greatly  diminished  before  the  experiment  is  com- 
pleted. Half  a  dozen  trials  of  this  sort  were  made,  and  the  usual 
reaults  were  produced  in  every  case.  Nor  did  the  time  requisite  for 
roccess  seem  to  be  increased  by  the  change  of  temperature. 

The  "  subject  "  is  occasionally,  but  not  usually  conscious   of   some 
change  -in  the   finger  as   the  experiment  progresses.     Asked   to    say 
whether  he  felt  anything  unusual^  he  would  sometimes  say  that  \\e  le\t* 
"«)J4"    ''pj'njs   and  needles,''    '' numbnesB,     or   "  creepmess "    m  «w 
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certain  finger — which  finger  was  in  near]  j  every  case  the  one  under 
experiment.  In  connection  with  this  pointy  the  following  experiment 
with  Wells  is  of  great  interest.  Without  telling  him  specially  to  observe 
any  change  in  his  fingers,  one  was  made  insensitive  and  rigid  in  the 
usual  way.  It  was  then  "  undone"  by  reverse  strokings  over  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  which 
particular  finger  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  could  not  say 
which  one  had  been  affected.  But  entranced  immediately  afterwards, 
and  told  to  write  which  finger  had  been  stiffened,  and  then  woke  and 
set  to  the  planchette,  he  wrote  the  right  one.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times — with  the  same  result.  The  planchette 
gave  the  information  which  the  "subject"  could  not  consciously  supply. 

Besides  the  above,  41  experiments  were  made  in  which  S.,  while 
holding  his  hand  as  usual,  willed  that  no  effect  should  be  produced. 
Of  these,  36  were  successful  (in  the  sense  that  no  effect  was  produced) ; 
and  5  failed.  In  2  of  the  5,  complete  insensibility  and  rigidity  were 
produced,  and  in  2  others  a  slight  effect  was  apparent  in  the  selected 
finger,  while  in  another  case  the  wrong  finger  altogether  was  affected. 
In  9  of  the  successful  negative  experiments,  effects  were  produced  in 
the  finger  over  which  /  was  holding  my  hand.  In  2  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  effect  was  not  complete,  and  once  three  fingers  were  affected. 
In  no  instance  in  these  negative  trials  was  I  successful  when  S.  was 
unsuccessful,  i.e.,  I  did  not  produce  an  effect  on  any  of  the  5  occasions 
when  S.  produced  effects  in  opposition  to  his  intention. 

Seven  experiments  were  made  with  a  small  screen  placed  over  the 
finger  to  be  operated  upon.  A  difficulty  occurs  in  keeping  the 
"  subject's  "  mind  free  from  knowledge  of  the  selected  finger ;  curiosity 
prompts  him  to  explore,  and  a  slight  movement  of  the  fingers  betrays 
which  of  them  is  covered  with  the  screen.  Partially  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  a  second  screen  was  placed  over  one  of  the  non-selected 
fingers.  Small  paper  tunnels  (supported  on  bent  pieces  of  copper  wire) 
were  used  at  the  outset.  Two  fingers  being  covered  with  these,  S. 
held  his  hand  over  one  of  them.  The  result  was  that  both  fingers 
became  stiff  and  insensitive.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  two 
other  fingers,  with  the  difference  that  S.  did  nothing  at  all.  There 
was  no  effect  in  this  case.  Twice  more  the  trial  was  made  with  two 
fresh  fingers,  S.  this  time  operating  over  one  of  them  ;  but  there  was 
no  effect  in  either  finger.  A  week  later  the  trials  were  resumed,  with 
a  small  finger-cover,  made  of  sheet-tin,  placed  over  the  finger  to  be 
operated  upon.  The  first  experiment  of  this  sort  was  a  failure.  Two 
later  ones  succeeded.  But  in  two  other  cases  some  effect  was  produced. 
In  one  of  these,  after  a  prolonged  trial,  the  finger  showed  a  slight  stifi&iess; 
in  the  other  case  the  finger  became  quite  stiff  and  insensitive  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 
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Six  experiments  were  also  made  with  a  paper  screen  large  enough 
>  cover  the  whole  of  the  hand,  but  having  a  narrow  opening  through 
rhich  one  finger  could  be  seen.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
inger  operated  upon  was  alone  exposed,  and  S.  was  thus  enabled  to 
told  his  hand  over  it  at  a  greater  distance  than  usual.  ^ 

The  tnals  of  this  sort  with  Parsons  gave  5  failures ;  in  the  6th  case, 
rhen  S.'s  hand  was  about  an  inch  from  the  finger,  it  became  insensitive 
md  stiff. 

In  some  other  experiments  not  a  finger  but  some  selected  spot  on  the 
bare  arm  was  operated  upon.  In  these  cases  S.  held  his  fingers  bunched 
Bomewhat  to  a  point  over  the  selected  spot,  about  an  inch  from  the 
ikin.  Short  was  the  subject  used.  Both  arms  were  used  in  the 
experiments,  bared  to  the  elbow,  and  of  course  the  usual  screen  was 
employed.  Small  tattoo  marks  on  his  arms  served  in  some  instances  for 
^pots  to  aim  at.  It  was  found  that  insensitiveness  could  always  be 
produced,  just  as  in  finger  cases.  The  area  of  insensibility  had  the 
^oeen  spot  for  its  centre,  and  generally  extended  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  lengthy  and  two  or  three  in  breadth.  Seven  trials  of  the  sort  were 
made,  as  enumerated  be]ow, 

Spoi  selected .  About  6^in.  above  wrist,  back  of  left  forearm. 

Result :  A  region  became  insensitive  of  about  Gin.  in  length,  and 
3in.  in  breadth,  of  which  the  selected  spot  was  the  middle. 

Spot  selected:  Sin.  above  wrist,  back  of  right  forearm. 

Besidt :  Region  of  insensibility  not  quite   so  long  as   before,    and 
apparently  a  little  broader. 

Spot  selected  :  Back  of  right  side  of  left  wrist. 

RtsuU  :  Insensitiveness  over  an  area  much  the  same  as  before. 

Spot  selected  :  4in.  above  wrist,  front  right  forearm. 

Rtgtdt :  Area  of  insensitiveness   2 Jin.   above  and  below  the  spot, 
and  Uin.  each  side. 

Spot  selected  :  3in.  above  wrist,  right  side  front  left  forearm. 

Result :  Insensitiveness  over  an  area  much  the  same  as  before. 

Spot  selected  :  Centre  of  left  palm. 

Result:  Insensitive  over  whole  of  palm  and  a  little  way   up  the 
fingers. 

Spot  selected :  Face  of  left  first  finger. 

Result:  Whole  finger  insensitive  and  quite  stiff.  It  could  not  be 
doeed. 

The  effect  was  undone  in  each  case  by  S.  making  reverse  passes 
in  gentle  contact  with  the  skin. 


'  The  reason  why  the  distance  had  to  he  small  in  the  ordinary  casea  waft  Wvat  onV'^ 
10  dj<3  it  8eem  poetfwJe  to  limit  the  effect  to  a  single  finger. 
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II. 

RELATION  DE  DIVERSES  EXPlfeRIENOES  SUR  LA 
TRANSMISSION  MENTALE,  LA  LUClDlTJfe,  ET 
AUTRES  PH^NOMliNES  NON  EXPLICABLES  PAR 
LES  DONNlfeES  SCIENTIFIQUES  ACTUELLES. 

Par  M.  Charles  Richet, 
Prqfesseur  de  Physiologie  d  la  FaculU  de  MMedne  de  Paris, 


AVANT    PROPOS. 

Le  travail  que  je  viens  soumettre  au  jugement  des  membres  de  la 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  repr^sente  le  rdsultat  de  six  aun^es  de 
perseverance.  Le  temps  assur^ment  importe  peu  au  point  de  vue  du 
r^sultat  Rnal,  mais  je  tiens  k  prouver  que  ce  n'est  pas  k  la  l^g^re 
que  je  publie  ces  faits :  c'  est  apr^  y  avoir  longuement  r^iiechi, 
apr^s  avoir  r^p^t^  et  vari^  les  principales  experiences.  En  un 
mot,  mon  opinion,  lentement  et  progressivement  acquise,  sera  peut-^tre 
de  quelque  poids,  pour  des  juges  non  pr^venus  :  car  elle  n'est  pas 
Toeuvre  d'un  enthousiasme  irr^flechi,  mais  le  fruit  d'une  patiente 
discussion  avec  moi-m^me. 

On  ne  trouvera  aucune  theorie,  ni  essai  de  theorie,  mais  seulement 
des  faits,  dont  plusieurs  parattront  insignifiants,  mais  qu'  on  recon- 
naitra  au  moins  comme  bien  observes,  quand  je  dirai  qu'  ils  etaient 
bien  observes.  II  ne  depend  pas  de  nous  de  faire  toujours  de  bonnes 
observations ;  mais  ce  qui  depend  de  nous,  c'  est  de  juger  si  ces  obser- 
vations ont  ete  bien  faites.  Encore  faut-il  6tre  prudent,  mdme  quand 
on  croit  une  experience  bonne. 

II  y  a  dej^  18  ans  que  pour  la  premiere  fois  je  me  suis  interesse  au 
somnambulisme.  Depuis  cette  epoque,  je  n*  ai  pas  passe  un  seul  jour 
sans  y  reflechir,  et  peut-^tre  pas  une  semaine  sans  faire  une  experience 
quelconque,  futile  ou  non,  sur  ces  questions.  On  comprend  que  j'  ai  d^ 
voir,  chemin  faisant,  quantite  de  faits  de  toute  sorte ;  mais,  comme  je 
ne  fais  pas  ici  un  memoire  sur  le  somnambulisme  ou  V  hypnotisme,  je 
ne  parlerai  que  des  faits  ayant  ce  caract^re  special,  de  n'etre  pas 
acceptes  par  les  auteurs  classiques,  qui  s'  occupent  de  physiologie,  de 
psychologic,  de  physique  ou  de  medecine. 

Je  laisse  done  de  cdte,  intentionnellement,  tout  ce  qui  est  connu  et 
admis,  la  certitude  du  sommeil  hypnotique,  V  anesthesie,  V  amnesic, 
partielle  ou  totale,  la  suggestion  et  son  efficacite  sur  les  phenom^nes 
psychigues,  la  production  des    etats    divers  de   catalepsie,   d'extase, 
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r  inconscjence,  totale  ou  partielle,  T  h^mi-somnambulisme,  V  ^critur© 
aotomatique,  les  hallacinations  avec  points  de  rep^re.  Toutes  ces  belles 
experiences  sont  maintenant  aussi  classiques  et  certaines  que  les  lois 
les  plus  positives  de  la  physique  et  de  la  chimie.  Je  les  laisse ;  et  je 
veax  parler  d'  autres  ph^nom^nes.  II  s'  agit  de  la  transmission  mentale, 
de  la  lucidity,  de  la  diagnose  des  maladies,  de  V  ^ectivit^,  d(v5  relations 
magn^tiques,  et  de  la  penetration  de  1'  avenir. 

Certes  je  n'aurais  pas  os^  me  risquer  k  une  pareille  entreprise,  si 
la  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  dirig^e  par  mes  savants  amis, 
M.  Ed.  Gumey  et  M.  F.  Myers,  n'avait  r^ussi  k  vaincre  T^paisse  in- 
difference du  public  et  les  aveugles  preventions  des  savants.  lis  n'ont 
assnr^ment  pas  conquis  toutes  les  convictions :  mais,  ce  qui  est  un 
commencement,  ils  ont  force  Tattention,  ils  ont  entraine,  par  leurs  con- 
sciencieuses  etudes,  I'estime  scientifique.  La  convicti6n  ne  se  manie 
pas  comme  une  demonstration  geometrique.  II  ne  suffit  pas  de  prouver 
poor  convaincre.  Je  le  sais  par  ma  propre  experience.  Bien  souvent 
j'ai  vu  des  faits  qui  devaient  me  convaincre  de  la  lucidite  ou  de  la 
transmission  mentale,  et  pourtant  je  n'ai  pas  ete  convaincu.  II  faut  une 
certaine  habitude  d*un  fait  pour  arriver  k  y  croire.  Tant  qu'il  est 
impr^vu,  nouveau,  on  ne  pent  pas  Fadmettre,  malgre  quantite  de 
bonnes  raisons. 

En  tout  cas,  c'  est  un  grand  honneur  que  d'  avoir  devance  V  opinion. 
Le  courage  des  membres  de  la  Society  for  Psychical  Research  m'  a  paru 
devoir  etre  imite.  Pourquoi  ne  dirais-je  pas  ce  que  j'  ai  vu  ?  je  peux  me 
tromper,  mais  ma  bonne  foi  ne  fera  de  doute  pour  personne,  et,  d'  autre 
part,  je  puis  attester  que  j'ai  fait  tous  mes  efforts  pour  bien  observer. 

Chapitre  I. 

DES   PBECAUTIONS   k    PRENDRE    POUR   LES    BONNES   OBSERVATIONS. 

Avant  d'  entrer  dans  le  recit  des  faits,  je  parlerai  des  precautions 
qui  me  paraissent  necessaires.  Elles  sont  multiples,  et  la  discussion 
des  garanties  exp^rimentales  est  tr^s  difficile. 

J'  attache  d'  abord  une  iniportance  primordiale  k  la  bonne  foi  des 
aujets  et  individus  sur  qui  se  fait  V  experience.  Mais  qu'  est-ce  que  la 
bonne  foi  ?  et  comment  peut-on  1'  apprecier  ? 

II  y  a  deux  sortes  de  bonne  foi :  V  une,  que  V  on  doit  exiger,  et  sans 
laquelle  aucune  experience — ou  k  peu  pr^s — n'  est  valable  ;  V  autre, 
qui  est  extremeraent  rare,  et  qu'  on  doit  toujours  supposer  absente. 

Parlous  d'  abord  de  la  bonne  foi  necessaire. 

II  y  a  des  individus  qui  trompent  sciemment  et  de  propos  deiibere. 
Ainsi,    quand  un  prestidigitateur  fait  un  tour  de    cartes,   il  trompe 
sciemment.       C'est    son    gagne-pain    que    d'induire    en  iVVwsioiv  \^?> 
^pectAteurs  assewblik  pour  le  voir.     II  a  prdpare  de  longue  mam   cVe^ 

C  1 
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jeux  de  cartes,  des  appareils,  des  machinations  de  toute  sorte.  H  sait 
comment  il  va  proc^der  pour  d^pister  les  yeux  des  spectateurs.  Ses 
tromperies  sont  tout  un  art  qui  a  des  regies,  des  principes,  qu'  il  connait 
et  qu'  il  applique  avec  plus  ou  moins  de  dext^rit^. 

L'  adresse  des  prestidigitateurs  est  parfois  surprenante,  et  il  n'  est 
personne  qui  ne  puisse  en  citer  quelques  exemples  remarquables.  Aussi, 
quand  il  s'  agit  de  ph^nom^nes  dus  k  un  prestidigitateur  ou  k  une 
personne  qui  peut  ^tre  un  prestidigitateur,  faut-il  ^tre  toujours  tr^ 
r^rv^  dans  ses  conclusions. 

Je  suppose,  par  exemple,  que  I'on  m'annonce  comme  authentique  un 
fait  de  transmission  mentale,  obtenu  par  Robert  Houdin  ou  Hermann, 
ou  tout  autre  magicien  donnant  des  s^nces  de  magie  amusante  ;  j'aurai 
la  plus  grande  difficult^  k  V  admettre  comme  sincere ;  car  je  sais  que 
I'habilet^  de  ces  escamoteurs  est  sup^rieure  bien  souvent,  sinon  toujours, 
k  ma  sagacity.  O'est  en  vain  que  je  me  serai  entour^  de  precautions 
de  toute  sorte ;  ces  precautions  sont  le  plus  souvent  illusoires,  comme 
1'  atteste  une  experience  de  chaque  jour,  et  ce  fait  de  transmission 
mentale,  si  merveilleux  qu'il  paraisse,  court  grand  risque  d'etre  un  tour 
de  passe-passe. 

II  ne  suffit  pas,  pour  me  faire  douter  de  I'authenticite  d'une 
experience,  qu'  elle  ait  ete  obtenue  par  un  faiseur  de  tours ;  il  suffit 
mSme  de  moins  encore.  Pour  peu  que  je  ne  sois  pas  absolument  siir 
que  toute  supercherie  a  ete  ecartee,  je  conserve  des  doutes  qui  6tent  au 
fait  observe  presque  tout  son  inter^t.  Par  exemple,  que  Madame 
Blavatski,  dont  la  parfaite  sincerite  ne  me  parait  pas  incontestable,  me 
rende  temoin  d'un  fait  extraordinaire — comme  elle  1*  a  fait  en  realite — je 
douterai  encore,  quelque  stupefiant  que  soit  le  phenom^ne  qui  s'  est 
presente  k  moi.  Je  ne  pretends  pas  dire  que  Madame  Blavatski 
m'ait  trompe.  Je  dis  seulement  qu'il  me  suffit  de  n'^tre  pas  absolument 
sGlt  du  contraire  pour  que  le  fait  perde  tout  son  inter^t.  M.  Eglinton 
m'a  rendu  temoin  k  deux  reprises  differentes  de  faits  plus  surprenants 
encore  que  les  faits  de  Madame  Blavatski ;  mais,  sans  soupgonner  la 
bonne  foi  de  M.  Eglinton,  elle  me  laisse  un  doute  suffisant  pour  que 
ses  experiences,  qui  renversent  tout  ce  que  I'humanite  admet  depuis 
deux  mille  ans,  ne  determinent  pas  ma  conviction. 

Supposons  que  les  faits  dont  m'  ont  rendu  temoin  Madame  Blavatski^ 
d'  une  part,  d'  autre  part  M.  Eglinton,  aient  ete  prodtiits  devant  moi 
dans  les  memes  conditions  par  des  personnes  dont  la  sincerite  absolue 
•n'  est  pas  V  objet  du  moindre  doute,  faisant  partie,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de 
ma  vie  morale  tout  enti^re,  et  de  V  ensemble  de  tous  mes  actes,  qu'  il 
s'  agisse,  par  exemple,  de  M.  H.  Ferrari,  mon  ami  intime,  ou  de  M. 
Bertholot,  mon  illustre  maitre,  ou  de  MM.  Gumey  et  Myers.  Alors 
ces  faits  extraordinaires  deviendront  absolument  authentiques. 

Autrement  dit    tant  qu'il   me  reste  un  doute  quelconque  sur  la 
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sinc^t^  des  personnes  qui  font  1'  experience,  je  ne  pourrai  pas  ^mettre 
de  oonclnsions  formelles. 

Je  me  d^fie  m^me  tellement  de  ma  sagacity  k  d^couvrir  les  machi- 
nations  et  les  supercheries— comment  pourrait-on  avoir  coniiance  quand 
on  a  la  les  articles  de  Madame  Sidgwick  et  les  relations  donn^es  par 
M.  Davis  ? — que  je  n'  aborderai  qu'  avec  une  extreme  repugnance  les 
experiences  faites  avec  des  personnes  dont  la  sinc^rite  ne  m'  est  pas 
abfioloment  prouv^e.  Je  pr^f^re  des  experiences  moins  brillantes,  mais 
faites  avec  des  garanties  de  securite  que  ne  m'  ofirent  pas  quantite  de 
mourns  gages. 

On  me  demandera  comment  je  puis  ^tre  assure  de  la  bonne  f  oi  de 
telle  oa  telle  personne.  Cela  est  tr^  difficile  k  dire  ;  car  la  bonne  f oi 
se  commande,  et  ne  se  discute  pas.  Si  je  devais  donner  des  preuves 
scientifiques,  rigoureuses,  de  la  bonne  foi  de  M.  Ferrari,  de  M. 
fierthelot,  de  M.  Gumey,  je  serais  fort  embarrasse.  De  fait,  je  ne  puis 
meme  pas  prouver  ma  propre  bonne  foi;  je  dis  la  verite,  et  j'affirme  que 
je  ne  mens  pas,  mais  il  faut  qu'on  me  croie  sur  paroles  ;  car  je  ne  puis 
donner  que  ma  parole  d'honneur  comme  preuve :  et  une  preuve 
mat^delle  n'  est  pas  possible  k  apporter. 

Faisant  une  experience  de  cartes,  je  dis  que  trois  fois  de  suite 
L  H.,  somnambule,  m'  a  dit  la  carte  exacte,  alors  que  je  cachais  les 
cartes  et  qu'elle  ne  pouvait  pas  les  voir.  Qui  pourra  affirmer  que  je 
ne  mens  pas  ?  Personne,  n'  est-il  pas  vrai  ?  On  est  done  force  d'accepter 
men  temoignage  comme  vrai,  sans  me  demander  d'autre  preuve  que 
mon  temoignage.  11  y  a  necessite  d'  admettre,  comme  une  sorte  de 
postulatumj  ma  bonne  foi  absolue. 

D'ailleurs,  en  fait  de  science,  il  en  est  toujours  ainsi.  Quand  un 
chimiste  annonce  une  reaction  nouvelle,  on  le  croit  sur  parole,  sans 
avoir  besoin  de  lui  faire  repeter  son  experience.  De  meme,  quand 
j' annonce  tel  ou  tel  fait  de  somnambulisme,  ma  parole  suffit,  et  on  doit 
admettre  que  je  ne  mens  pas. 

Ainsi,  quand  j'affirmerai  la  bonne  foi  de  telle  ou  telle  personne, 
il  faudra  me  croire  sur  parole.  Je  n'  en  puis  pas  donner  de  preuves, 
^tant  force  de  formuler  des  affirmations  qui  ne  prouvent  rien :  par 
exemple,  que,  pendant  deux  ans,  voyant  k  peu  pr^s  tous  les  jours  X.  et  Z., 
je  ne  les  ai  pas  une  seule  fois  pris  en  flagrant  deiit  de  mensonge. 
Mais  ce  n'  est  pas  1^  une  preuve  scientifique  et  toutes  les  raisons  que  je 
pourrais  alieguer  pour  demontrer  leur  bonne  foi  sont  aussi  insuffi- 
santes  que  s'il  s'agissait  de  demontrer  la  mienne. 

Je  suis  done  contraint  de  ne  pas  ddniontrer  la  bonne  foi  qui  me 
parait  eWdente  et  de  me  contenter  de  cette  evidence. 

II  est  indispensable  que  cette  bonne  foi  me  soit  evidente  ;  mais  ce 
nest  pas  encore  ]h  toute  la  bonne  foi.     Entre  un  individu  qui  mac\\\\\^ 
anappareil  compliqu^ avec  tout  un  attirail  de  ficelles  destin^  a  me  iwe 
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tromper,  et  un  individu  qui  triche  un  peu,  presque  involontairement,  ii 
y  a  une  distance  considerable.  Apporter  un  jeu  de  cartes  pr^par^  i 
V  avance,  ou  se  servir  de  cartes  biseaut^es,  c'  est  une  action  inf&me. 
Mais  voir  par  inadvertance  le  jeu  de  son  voisin  et  en  profiter,  c'  est  si 
peu  une  tricherie  que  Y  on  dit  alors,  "  Cachez  votrp  jeu ;  je  V  ai  d^ji 
vu ;  "  sans  n^gliger  d'  en  profiter  k  V  occasion. 

Ainsi  il  y  a  une  bonne  foi  complete,  irr^prochable,  absolue,  qu*  on 
ne  rencontre  presque  jamais,  et  qu'  on  ne  doit  m^me  pas  attendre  de  soi- 
m^me.  Quelques  efforts  qu'  on  fasse,  oh  se  laisse  toujours  entratner 
plus  ou  moins  k  donner  ce  qu'  on  appelle  famili^rement  en  frangais  le 
coup  de  pouce,  c'  est- Wire  k  renforcer  un  peu  le  r^feultat  dans  le  sens 
qu'  on  desire.  On  a  beau  essay er  de  r^sister ;  cela  est  impossible,  sous 
peine  d'  aller  en  sens  contraire,  ce  qui  serait  tout  aussi  mauvais  et 
dangereux. 

S'  il  m'est  aussi  difficile,  k  moi,  d'  ^tre  franchement  honn^te^  combien 
plus  difficile  encore  pour  les  personnes  non  averties  de  ce  danger,  plus 
passionn^es  que  moi,  moins  habitues  aux  experiences  scientifiques,  et 
plus  convaincues  de  la  rdalite  des  ph^nom^nes  dont  je  doute  !  Quoi  de 
surprenant  k  ce  que,  malgre  elles,  pour  ainsi  dire,  elles  renforcent  les  bons 
r^sultats  et  diminuent  les  mauvais,  cherchant  k  trouver  des  explications 
sumaturelles  ou  extranaturelles  aux  faits  qu'elles  auront  cru  reveler. 

Pour  terminer  cette  discussion,  je  crois  qu'  on  peut  avoir  tr^  facile- 
ment  des  sujets  qui  ne  trichent  pas  volontairement.  C'est,  k  V  heore 
actuelle,  monnaie  courante  que  des  sujets  sinc^res.  Mais  de  14  &  la 
bonne  foi  absolue,  il  y  a  une  dnorme  distance.  Personne,  ni  moi,  ni 
M.  Gumey,  ni  M.  Myers,  n'  ont  de  bonne  foi  absolue,  et  je  me  m^fie  de 
tout  le  monde.  Le  fait  de  ddsirer  tel  ou  tel  r^sultat  modifie  le  r^sultat 
qu'  on  trouve,  si  bien  qu'  il  faut,  selon  moi,  se  metier  autant  de  soi- 
meme  que  des  autres  individus.  De  \k  cette  conclusion  qui  s'impose : 
P<yur  tine  bonne  experience,  il  faut  ignorer  le  resultat  qu^on  veui 
obtenir,  car  on  triche  toujours  plus  ou  moins, 

Ainsi  nous  admettrons  d'abord  que  les  seules  experiences  valables 
sont  celles  qu'  on  a  faites  sur  des  personnes  dont  la  bonne  foi  volontaire 
etait  certaine :  et  ensuite  que  toutes  precautions  doivent  ^tre  prises 
contre  tout  le  monde,  precautions  portant  non  sur  des  trues  grossiers, 
mais  sur  une  generale  et  involontaire  tendance  k  alterer  leg^rement  la 
verite. 

C  est  seulement  apr^  avoir  procede  ainsi  qu'  on  peut  ^tre  assure 
d'  une  bonne  experience.  II  ne  faut  pas  savoir  ce  qu'  on  doit  trouver : 
car,  si  on  le  sait,  on  est  tente  de  ne  pas  bien  voir.  Malgre  nos  efforts 
vers  la  bonne  foi,  si  nous  attendons  un  resultat  quelconque,  nous  ne 
pourrons  inscrire  les  phenom^nes  avec  une  bonne  foi  absolue. 

Ed  outre,  il  me  paralt  indispensable  d'  avovt  d^a  e-jR.^T^fcTkSsea  ^\i^J^^ 
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irr^rochables  comme  exp^rimeutation  que  probantes  au  point  de  vue 
|<h  r^tat.  C'est  Ik  un  point  qui  me  parait  d'une  extreme  importance 
(tqoe  je  demande  la  permission  de  d^velopper. 

Je  suppose  que  j'aie  obtenu  un  r^sultat  tout-^fait  extraordinaire 

[poor  la  lucidity  ou  la  transmission  mentale,  mais  qu'il  y  a  un  petit  point 

idddaenx  dans  mon  experience.     En  vain  le  r^ultat  sera  admirable, 

ie  cot6  d^fectueux  g&tera  tout.     Si  la  probability^  est  seulement  d*  un 

loilliardieme  pour  avoir  le  mSme  r^ultat  par  le  hasard  seul,  il  est  clair 

^oe  c'est  la  certitude  k  peu  pr^s  complete  que  le  hasard  n'  a  pu  arriver 

k  ce  rt^ultat.     Soit.     Mais  le  cdt^  d^fectueux  de  I'exp^rience  emp^che 

toate  conclusion.     Je  concluerai  peut-etre,  mais  j'aurai  tort,  et  personne 

ne  me  croira ;  car  la  possibility  d*  une  erreur  enlfeve  tout  le  s^rieux  de 

ma  demonstration. 

Sapposons,  au  contraire,  que  ce  soit  une  experience  sans  defaut, 
ans  un  seul  defaut.  Cela  est  rare  :  mais  enfin,  k  la  ri^eur,  cela 
existe.  Eh  bien !  quel  que  soit  le  r^sultat,  ce  rdsultat  sera  bien  plus 
int^ressant  que  celui  de  cette  merveilleuse  experience  'defectueuse  en  un 
point.  Admettons  que  la  probabilite  d'  avoir  par  le  hasard  seul  un 
r^tat  analogue  soit  d'  un  dixi^me.  C  est  encore  une  probabilite 
asaez  forte ;  mais,  si  forte  qu'  elle  soit,  c'  est  toujours  quelque  chose 
que  d  avoir  reussi  une  fois  avec  une  probabilite  d'  un  dixi^me  seulement, 
alors  que  la  lucidite  ou  le  hasard  seuls  ont  pu  intervenir.  Autrement 
ditjj'aime  mieux  une  experience  peu  probante,  mais  irreprochable, 
qu'ane  experience  trfes  leg^rement  reprochable,  et  tr^s  merveilleuse. 

Tous  mes  soins  ont  done  porte  sur  le  procede  experimental.  C'est 
a  faire  des  experiences  non  pas  etourdissantes,  mais  bien  rigoureuses, 
que  je  me  suis  attache.  Souvent  elles  ont  ete  non  rigoureuses,  mais 
alors  j'ai  pris  soin  d'indiquer  leur  defectuosite,  de  mani^re  k  ce  qu'on 
soit  assure,  quand  je  dis,  "  cette  experience  est  irreprochable,"  que 
reellement  elle  est  bien  irreprochable.  Certes,  il  m'est  impossible 
d'  affirmer  en  absolue  certitude  que  telle  experience  n'  a  pas  de  defaut : 
mais  les  etudes  de  psychologie  ne  different  pas  des  autres  sciences  k 
cet  egard.  Quand  un  chimiste  etablit  le  poids  atoraique  du 
potassium,  il  n'  est  pas  absolument  silr  de  son  fait :  mais  il  a 
proc^e  avec  methode,  et  il  a  fait  tout  ce  qu'  il  pouvait  pour  eviter 
toute  illusion  et  toute  erreur.  C  est  ce  que  j'  ai  essay e  de  faire, 
et  je  ne  pretends  pas  k  autre  chose.  J'esp6re  qu'on  ne  trouvera 
pas  defectueuses  les  experiences  que  je  declare  bonnes.  Qu'  on  les  trouve 
peu  probantes,  cela  m'  est  bien  plus  indifferent ;  c'est  affaire  d'  opinion, 
d' interpretation  ;  mais  je  serais  vraiment  tres  malheureux  si  Ton  y 
troavait  des  defauts  d'experimentation  que  je  n'  ai  pas  aper9us. 

II  s'  ensuit  qu'  on  trouvera  dans  le  cours  de  ce  long  menioire  bien 
des  resultats  qui  paraitroiifc  d^nu^s  d*  int^ret ;  car  ils  seront  pew  "^to- 
i>antg,   a  est  un  peu  la  faute,  je  crois,  de  tous  les  recits  extraordmaiTes 
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qu'  on  nous  a  donnas.  En  fait  de  transmission  mentale  ou  de  lucidity  on 
voulait  du  merveilleux,  et  on  a  donn^  du  merveilleux,  sans  se  pr^oocnper 
de  la  valeur  de  V  experimentation.  C  est  pourtant  cette  exp^rimentA- 
tion  rigoureuse  qui  importait  le  plus. 

L'avantage    de    ces    experiences   bien   faites,   m^me   quand  elkl 
prouvent  peu  de  chose,  est  qu'  elles  permettent  de  se  faire  une  opinion. 
Si  je  soup9onne  quelque  d^faut  cache  k  une  experience,  je  ne  puis,  mo^  ; 
lecteur,  me  faire  une  opinion,  tandis  que  si,  moi,  lecteur,  je  lis  la  relation  '\ 
d'une  experience  sans  defaut,  je  puis  parfaitement  juger  si  le  resultat  ert 
favorable  ou  non  k  la  theorie  de  la  transmission  mentale.     Ainsi  je : 
donne  des  exemples  de  dessins  reproduits,  gr&ce  k  la  lucidite  de  tels  ou  tab  f 
sujets.     Pour  diverses   raisons  il    s'agit  1&  d' experiences  que  je  croii ' . 
irreprochables ;  mais  aux  yeux  de  beaucoup  de  personnes,  les  resultati  '-■' 
sont  k  peu  pr^s  nuls.     Car  on  dira  que  le  hasard  a  pu  faire  les  con* 
cordances  qu'  on  rencontre  entre  les  dessins  originaux  et  les 
reproduits. 

Probantes  ou  non  probantes,  on  doit  indiquer  ces  experiences; 
chacun  sera  k  m^me  de  se  rendre  compte  de  la  part  qui  peut  revenirav 
hasard  dans  la  reproduction  de  tel  ou  tel  dessin.  Tous  les  lecteiin  ~ 
sauront  que  c'  est  ou  bien  le  hasard  ou  bien  la  lucidite,  et  ils  pounont 
porter  un  jugement  motive  ;  tandis  que,  s'  il  leur  reste  quelque  dooil  '- 
sur  la  sincerite  de  V  experience,  il  y  aura  un  troisi^me  facteur,  factetf 
inconnu,  dont  le  rdle  est  immense  peut-^tre,  et  qui  frappera  de  mort 
toutes  leurs  experiences. 

En  un  mot,  pour  les  experiences  que  je  rapporterai  ici,  il  &adm . 
choisir  entre    ces  deux  hypoth^es,  ou  bien  le  hasard,  ou  bien  uns 
propriete  quelconque,  mal  definie  encore,  de  T  intelligence   humiuna; 
Mais  k  coup  s^r  ce  n'est  pas  une  supercherie,  consciente  ou  inconscientfl^ 
ni  une  lacune  dans  la  precede  experimental. 

Je  suis,  pour  ma  part,  fermement  convaincu  que,  si  Ton  s'etail 
attache  moins  au  merveilleux  qu'  k  la  rigueur  des  demonstrations,  on 
aurait  entraine,  dans  ces  questions  deiicates,  bien  plus  de  convic- 
tions qu'  on  n'  a  pu  le  faire  avec  des  essais  defectueux  sou  vent,  et  par 
cela  meme  peu  probants. 

Chapitre  II. 

DU    HASARD   DANS   LES   EXPERIENCES. 

Reste  alors  la  question  du  hasard  et  du  role  qu'  il  joue.  A  oet 
egard,  je  voudrais,  quoique  etant  en  desaccord  avec  plusieurs  de  mes 
amis,  m'  expliquer  formellement. 

Le  hasard  peut  s'  exprimer  par  un  chiffre  qui  est,  com  me  on  dit>  la 
probabi'lM.     Ainsi,  si,  tirant  au  hasard  Mive  ea.Tt«  d'  un  jeu  de  cartes 
complet,  famine  un  6  de  coeur,  c'  est  \e  Yiaaatd  c\v3i  m'  «ii  do\mfe  ^:a^  ^« 
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crar,  et  c'  est  le  hasard  seul ;  car  j'ignorerai  toujours,  si  les  cartes  sont 
dentiques  et  si  le  jea  a  4t6  bien  m^l^,  pourquoi  j'  ai  amen^  le  6  de  cceur 
>1atot  que  toute  autre  carte. 

Done,  c'  est  le  hasard  qui  m'  a  donn^  le  6  de  coeur ;  mais  ce  hasard 
3eot  se  chiffirer.  J'  avals,  pour  tirer  le  6  de  coeur,  dans  un  jeu  de  52 
aurtes,  1  chance  sur  52;  pour  amener  un  6,  1  chance  sur  13  ;  pour 
imener  un  coeur,  1  chance  sur  4,  et  pour  amener  une  carte  rouge  1 
chance  sur  2.  Enfin,j' avals  51  chances  sur  52  pour  ne  pas  amener 
one  carte  quelconque  d^ign^  d'avance,  le  roi  de  pique,  par  exemple. 

Ainsi,  matli^matiquement,  je  puis  assigner  k  tel  ou  tel  ^v^nement 
one  probability  qui  est  chifirable.  Mais  la  difficult^  n'  est  pas  dans  le 
calcol  des  diverses  probabilit^s  math^matiques,  quoique  ce  soit  d^jk,  si 
on  le  pousse  un  peu  loin,  un  calcul  tr^  difficile,  qui  peut  embarrasser 
les  plus  grands  math^maticiens  ;  la  difficult^  veritable  est  dans  V  appli- 
cition  de  ces  lois  math^matiques  aux  ^v^nements  r^els. 

On  d^montre  en  math^matiques  que  le  calcul  des  probability  n'  est 
i^plicable  que  s'  il  y  a  un  nombre  infini  de  coups,  et  que  c'est  alors 
seulement  qu'il  est  vraL 

Ainsi  j'  ai  un  jeu  de  cartes  devant  moi ;  je  n'  ai  qu'  1  chance  siir 
52  pour  amener  le  6  de  coeur,  et  pourtant  il  se  peut  que  j'  am^ne  un  6  de 
CDBur.  Rien  ne  s'  y  oppose,  et  c'  est  mdme  un  tirage  tout  aussi  probable 
que  tel  ou  tel  tirage  donn^.  Cependant  cette  petite  probability 
est  loin  d'etre  ndgligeable.  Je  serais  done  d^raisonnable  de  conclure  quoi 
que  ce  soit  d'  une  experience  ou,  d^signant  d'  avance  le  6  de  coeur, 
j'amene  le  6  de  coeur. 

Si  je  prends  un  autre  jeu  de  cartes,  et  si,  apr^s  V  avoir  bien  mel^, 
je  tire  de  nouveau  un  6  de  coeur,  la  probability  de\dent  tres  petite, 
jJji.  Mais  nulle  impossibility.  Cela  peut  se  voir;  cela  s'  est  vu, 
et  la  combinaison  d'  un  6  de  eoeur  suivi  d'  un  6  de  coeur,  est  tout  aussi 
probable  que  n'  importe  quelle  autre  combinaison  de  deux  cartes  con- 
fiecutives. 

Si  je  prends  un  troisi^me  jeu  de  cartes,  puis  un  quatri^me,  puis  un 
cinquieme,  j'  aurai,  pour  tirer  toujours  un  6  de  ca3ur,  des  probabilit^s 
de  moins  en  moins  grandes ;  car  le  nombre  des  combinaisons  devient 
^norme.  Mais,  dans  aucun  cas,  nous  n'  arrive rons  h.  V  impossibility. 
II  sera  toujours  possible  que  le  hasard  me  donne  telle  combinaison 
donnt?e,  et  elle  aura  autant  de  chances  que  telle  autre  combinaison 
donnee. 

n  faut  arriver  k  V  infini  pour  obtenir  V  impossibilite.  Autrement 
dit,  la  certitude  de  ne  pas  toujours  amener  un  6  de  ccuur  ne  survient 
que  si  je  £ais  un  nombre  infini  de  tirages.  Jamais  je  n'  arriverai  k  la 
certitude  math^matique,  ou  plutOt  je  n'  y  arriverai  que  si  Ton  me  donne 
1*  ressource  d'  ud  nombre  intini  de  tirages. 

Si  done,  pour  conclure,  on  avait  besoin  de  Ja  certitude  mat\iemat\cfOLe, 
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on  ne  conclurait  jamais  ;  car  on  n'  arrivera  jamais  k  un  nombre  infini 
de  coups. 

Heureusement  on  peut  conclure ;  car  la  certitude  math^matique  et 
la  certitude  morale  ont  des  exigences  diff(^rentes. 

Je  suppose  qu'il  s'agisse  de  jouer  mon  honneur,  mon  existenoe^ 
r  honneur  et  V  existence  des  miens,  et  tout  ce  qui  m'  est  le  plus  cher. 
Certes,  je  n'aurai  pas  la  certitude  math^matique  que,  sur  100  tirageii 
le  6  de  coeur  ne  sortira  pas  100  fois  de  suite.  Math^matiquement  eil 
mdme  r^ellement,  cette  combinaison  est  possible ;  mais  pourtant  J6 
consentirais  volontiers  k  jouer  contre  un  sou  ma  vie,  mon  honneur,  id* 
fortune,  ma  pa  trie,  et  tout  ce  que  j'  aime,  si  j 'avals  contre  moi  en  nuk : 
favour  la  probability  que  le  6  de  coeur  sur  100  tirages  cons^cutifs  ntt 
sortira  pas  100  fois  de  suite.  J'  ai  la  certitude  morale  qu'  il  ne  sortira 
pas  100  fois  de  suite,  alors  que  je  n'en  ai  pas  la  certitude  math^ 
matique. 

II  n'  est  m^me  pas  besoin  de  pousser  jusqu*  k  100  le  nombre  det 
tirages.     A  10  tirages,  j' afifronterais  encore  le  m^me  pari,  tellementil  \ 
est  invraisemblable  que  le  6  de  coeur  sortira  10  fois  de  suite.      Mdme  ^ 
avec  5  tirages  je  V  affronterais  encore,  car  il  est  tr^  invraisemblable  et 
impossible,  pratiquement,  que  le  hasard  me  donne,  sur  5  tirages,  5  foil 
de  suite  le  6  de  coeur. 

Th^riquement  rien  n'  est  plus  simple ;  car  la  probability  que  le  S 
de  coeur  sortira  5  fois  de  suite  est  de  .^JL^.      C'est  comme  si  Ton 
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mettait  dans  une  ume  379,999,999  boules  noires  et  une  boule  blanche.  1 
En  tirant    au    hasard  une  boule  de   Turne,  et  en  faisant    un  senl 
tirage,  jamais  je  ne  tirerai  la  boule  blanche. 

II  arrivera  mSme  ceci,  c'est  que,  malgr^  moi,  je  m'imaginerai  { 
d'  autres  conditions  que  le  pur  hasard  intervenant  pour  modifier 
r  ^v^ncment.  Si  je  tire  5  fois  de  suite  le  6  de  coeur,  au  lieu  de  dire^ 
"  C  est  un  hasard  extraordinaire,"  je  supposerai  autre  chose ;  car  le 
hasard  ne  donne  pas  ces  ^tonnantes  successions.  Je  supposerai  qu'  il  y 
a  une  cause  quelconque,  que  je  ne  connais  pas,  qui  m'  a  fait  amener 
cinq  fois  de  suite  un  6  de  coeur.  J'  en  serai  m^me  tellement  convainca 
que  j'  irai  chercher  cette  cause,  regardant  si  toutes  les  cartes  sont  bien 
semblables,  si  ce  n'  est  pas  une  plaisanterie  que  m'  a  faite  un 
prestidigitateur,  si  dans  le  jeu  il  y  a  bien  52  cartes  diff^rentes,  et 
si  chaque  jeu  n'  est  pas  compost  uniquement  de  6  de  coeur. 

Prenons  meme  une  probability  moindre ;  par  exemple,  la  probability 
d'  avoir  deux  fois  de  suite  un  6  de  coeur,  c'  est  une  probability  encore 
tr^s  petite,  de  1  sur  2,704.  Si  les  paris  ^taient  proportionn^  math^ 
matiquement,  je  devrais  parier  1  franc  contre  2,704  francs  qu' il  n'y 
aura  pas,  sortant  du  jeu  et  anient  par  moi  en  deux  tirages  successifB, 
deux  6  de  coeur.  Je  suppose  alors  que  j'  aie  une  fortune  de  300,000 
francs.     Je  consentirai  trhs  volontiers  k  ^ouer  Ti\a.ioT\.\SL'aft\«\x\.«iv\afet^ 
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centre  la  chance  math^matiquement  correlative  de  gagner  100  francs. 
Car,  en  jouant,  je  siiis  k  peu  pr^s  siir  que  deux  fois  de  suite  je  ne 
sortirai  pas  un  6  de  coeur,  ou  telle  ou  telle  autre  carte  donn^  d'avance. 
J'  accepterais  tr^  volontiers  le  pari  dans  des  conditions  semblables ; 
mais  je  ne  ferai  ce  pari  que  si  mon  adversaire  d^lare  qu'  il  ne  demandera 
pas  k  recommencer ;  car  alors  les  conditions  deviendraient  diffi^rentes, 
et  je  ne  voudrais  pas  jouer  un  grand  nombre  de  parties  analogues. 
Math^matiquement  je  ne  suis  pas  siir  du  tout  que  deux  fois  de  suite  je 
n'am^nerai  pas  un  6  de  coeur;  mais  de  fait  cet  ^v^nement  ne  va 
certainement  pas  se  produire.  Et,  quoique  je  risque  de  perdre  toute 
ma  fortune,  je  ne  veux  pas  me  priver  de  ce  risque  de  gagner  100 
francs  presque  k  coup  siir.  Quoique  les  conditions  du  pari  soient 
^uitables,  c'  est  un  billet  de  100  francs  que  j'empocherai  presque  k 
coup  sikr. 

En  r^lit^  dans  notre  vie  de  chaque  jour,  ce  qui  dirige  notre 
conduite,  ce  qui  fait  nos  convictions,  nos  dubious,  ce  sont  des  proba- 
bilit^s  beaucoup  moins  fortes  que  cette  probability  de  ^.  ^,  c'  est 
presque  la  probability,  quand  on  monte  en  chemin  de  fer,  de  p^rir  dans 
un  accident.  XJn  homme  de  35  ans,  bien  portant  et  qui  n'  est  expos^  k 
aucun  danger  particulier,  n'a  qu'une  chance  sur  100  d'atteindre  la  fin 
de  V  ann^e,  et  il  n'  a  gu^re  qu'  une  chance  sur  3,000  de  vivre  encore  dans 
deux  semaines.  Quel  est  cependantcelui  qui  ne  se  consid^re  pas  comme  k 
peu  pr^  certain  de  vivre  encore  dans  deux  semaines  1  En  assimilant  les 
chances  de  vie  au  tirage  dans  un  jeu  de  cartes,  on  voit  que  la  probability 
d'amener  quatre  fois  de  suite  un  6  de  coeur,  c'  est  k  peu  pr^  la  proba- 
bility de  vivre  encore  une  heure,  pour  un  homme  de  35  ans,  bien 
portant  et  ne  courant  aucun  danger  special.  Math^matiquement  je  ne 
suis  pas  sUlt  que  je  vivrai  encore  dans  une  heure,  mais  moralement  j'  en 
ai  la  certitude  presque  complete. 

Prenons  encore  I'exemple  des  jur^  qui  ont  k  condamner  k  mort  un 
individu.  II  me  semble  qu'ils  n'  ont  jamais  la  certitude  que  V  individu 
est  coupable ;  si  faible  que  soit  la  probability  de  V  innocence,  elle  est 
toujours  plus  grande  que  ^«  Tant  de  circonstances  accessoires  ont 
fauss^  le  r^ultat !  II  s'  est  produit  peut-^tre  de  faux  temoignages  ;  les 
t^moins  ont-ils  bien  vu  1  L'  aveu  du  coupable  est-il  sincere  ?  Qui  sait 
s'  il  n'  7  a  pas  quelque  machination  1  Que  sais-je  encore  1  II  y  a  quantity 
de  donn^  inconuues  qui  enl^vent  toute  certitude  math^matique  et  qui 
ne  laissent  que  la  certitude  morale. 

Ainsi  nous  ne  sommes  jamais  guides  par  la  certitude  math^mar 
tique  ;  c'  est  toujours,  mdme  dans  les  cas  les  plus  certains,  la  certitude 
morale  qui  nous  guide.  Elle  nous  suffit  et  nous  ne  demandons  pas  plus 
pour  agir.  M§me  le  savant  qui  fait  des  experiences  materiel  les, 
d'  apparence  irr^proehable,  doit  se  rendre  compte  qu'  il  n'  y  a  pas  pour 
ltd  de  cei-titude  mathSmatique  ;  car  dea  inconnues  innombrablea  v\fci\xvetv\. 
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6ter  ce  caract^re  d'  absolue  certitude  que  penvent  seules  donner  les 
math^matiques. 

II  s'  agit  maintenant  de  savoir  si  nous  avons  tort  ou  si  nous  avoxis 
raiBon,  lorsque  nous  nous  contentons  de  ces  probability  fortes,  maiB 
bien  ^loign^es  de  la  certitude.  Sommes-nous  des  imprudents  et  pouvons- 
nous  conclure,  com  me  nous  le  faisons  sans  cesse,  que  nous  viTrons  ploB 
d'  une  heure,  que  le  chemin  de  fer  ne  va  pas  nous  Eraser,  que  le  pr^venu, 
charg^  par  tous  les  t^moins  les  plus  v^ridiques,  est  coupable,  que  la 
di^termination  de  trois  mesures  chimiques  ou  physiques  est  suffisante 
pour  avoir  un  chifire  exact  1 

Pour  ma  part,  cela  me  parait  Evident.  II  n'  y  aurait  pas  moyen  de 
vivre,  si  V  on  devait  ne  se  conduire  que  d'  apr^  des  certitudes.  Nulla 
part  il  n*  y  a  de  certitude;  partout  ce  sont  des  h  peu  pres,  et  nous  avons 
raison  de  faire  ainsi ;  car  V  experience  justifie  presque  toujours  no6 
pr^somptions. 

Avec  des  cartes,  V  ^v^nement  parait  plus  fantasque ;  mais  ce  n'  est 
1^  qu'  une  apparence,  et  c'  est  parce  que  nous  n'  y  avons  pas  asset 
r^fl^chi  que  cette  apparence  a  lieu.  Au  fond,  c'  est  la  meme  fixity  dans 
le  sens  le  plus  probable.  Bien  entendu,  il  ne  s'agit  psis  de  faire 
d'  innombrables  experiences :  car  alors  on  retrouverait  assur^ment^  poor 
peu  qu'  on  fasse  une  longue  s^rie  de  tirages  V  ^v^nement  improbable^ 
mais  possible,  qui  devient  probable  quand  le  nombre  des  tirages 
augmente. 

Done  il  ne  s*  agit  que  d'  un  petit  nombre  d'exp^riences.  Eh  bien! 
dans  ce  cas,  si  la  probability  est  faible,  par  exemple  d'  j^trs  on  d'  ^, 
on  pent  de  confiance  faire  V  essai ;  c'  est  du  c6t6  de  la  probability  tr^. 
forte  que  V  ev^nement  se  produit.  Je  prierais  mes  lecteurs  de  faire  par 
eux-m6mes  cette  experience :  par  exemple,  de  prendre  au  hasard,  dans 
un  jeu  de  cartes  tr^s  bien  meie,  six  cartes.  Us  verront  que  ces  cartes 
ne  seront  ni  toutes  rouges  ni  toutes  noires,  et  pourtant  la  probability 
de  n'  avoir  que  des  rouges  ou  que  des  noires  est  encore  assez  forte; 
car  on  a  127  chances  de  tirer  des  cartes  de  couleurs  differentes  contre 
une  de  tirer  six  cartes  de  la  m^me  couleur. 

Qu*  on  ne  m*  all^gue  pas  V  exemple  de  la  roulette  oii  parfois,  c'  est- 
4-dire  une  fois,  la  rouge  est  sortie  21  fois  de  suite ;  car  precis^ment  il 
y  a  eu  un  tel  nombre  de  series  que  les  nombres  les  plus  improbables 
peuvent  se  presenter.  II  ne  s*  agit,  je  le  repute,  que  de  tirages  en  petit 
nombre.  Eh  bien  !  dans  ces  tirages  en  petit  nombre,  une  probabilite  de 
ig  ou  de  jL  m6me  suffit  pour  qu^  on  soit  moralement  s^r  que  V  6v6nQ- 
nient  improbable  n'  aura  pas  lieu,  et  on  a  raison  :  car  il  n'  a  pas  lieu. 
C  est  m^me  un  des  faits  les  plus  extraordinaires  et  qui  confondent  le 
plus  r  intelligence,  que  de  voir  se  verifier  experimentalement  avec  une 
telle  precision  le  calcul  des  probabilites,  qui  semblait  devoir  rester  dans 
Je  domaine  dea  sciences  mathematiques  et  de  la  theorie.     Eh  bien !  oe 
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pi  est  merveilleux,  c'  est  que  ce  calcul  sort  de  la  th^rie  pour  entrer 
Imis  le  fait.  Et  il  est  av^r^  par  1'  exp^ence  de  chaque  jour  que  ce  calcul 
%  T^rifie  non  pas  seulement  avec  de  grands  chifires  et  des  series  allant 
^Finfini,  comme  le  disent  les  math^maticiens,  mais  encore  avec  de 
petite  chiffres. 

Si  j'  ai  abord^  avec  tant  de  details  cette  question  de  la  probability, 
iTert  paroe  que  Ton  fait,  ce  me  semble,  trop  bon  march^  des  experiences 
lit  r  on  a  rencontr^  une  s^rie  improbable.  On  dit  que  le  hasard  a  pu 
ioaner  ces  series,  et  on  n'  a  pas  r^fl^hi  que  le  hasard  invoqu^  par  nous 
luifl  oe  cas,  nous  ne  1'  invoquons  pas  dans  les  conditions  ordinaires  de 
lavie.  Quand  on  est  k  court  d'  arguments,  on  parle  du  hasard ;  mais 
Bi  fond  on  n'  y  croit  pas ;  car  on  sait  parfaitement,  par  sa  propre 
iKp^rience,  que  c'est  toujours  V  ^v^nement  le  plus  probable— quand  il 
if  igit  de  centi^mes  et  de  milli^mes — qui  arrive. 

On  le  sait  si  bien  qu'  on  raisonne  toujonrs  dans  cette  hjpoth^se. 
.Ainsi  soient  plusieurs  jeux  de  cartes  ^tal^  devant  moi.  Je  tire 
pi  hasard  six  cartes  et  j'  am^ne  six  carreaux.  Quelle  est  1'  id^  des 
[ifectateurs  en  voyant  cette  s^rie — pas  bien  extraordinaire— puisque  la 
Ippobabilite  est  de  Jg  ?  Leur  id^  est  que  j'  ai  fait  un  tour  de  cartes,  ou 
feini  que  les  jeux  n'  ont  pas  ^t^  m^ang^.  On  supposera  peut-^tre 
fidque  autre  cause,  un  sorte  de  divination  :  mais  on  aura  grand  peine  k 
tnpposer  le  hasard  ;  car  le  hasard,  dans  une  s^rie,  pent  donner,  mais 
I  ne  donne  pas,  ces  probability  si  faible». 

[  II  faut  done,  je  crois,  quand  le  nombre  des  experiences  n'  est  pas 
tres  considerable,  se  contenter  d'une  certitude  incomplete,  et  ne  pas 
•be  plus  exigeant  pour  les  experiences  psychiques  que  pour  les 
experiences  de  chimie. 

Ou  plutdt  la  seule  exigence  qu'il  soit  necessaire  d' avoir,  c'est 
F exigence  experimentale.  Le  jour  ou  toutes  les  causes  d' illusion  auront 
^  ^rtees,  le  jour  ou  V  on  aura  eiimine  les  fraudes,  conscientes  ou  non, 
dessujets,  les  imaginations  de  1' experimentateur,  et  sa  mauvaise  foi 
icientifique  involontaire ;  le  jour  oul'on  pourra  faire  enregistrer  les 
rtsultats  par  un  individu  impartial  et  ignorant,  une  sorte  d'  automate 
^  n'  a  pas  d*  opinion  et  qui  traduit  servilement  toutes  les  paroles  du 
Bjet, — ce  jour  1^  si  V  on  a  une  serie  dont  la  probabilite  est  de  moins 
tfttD  milli^me,  on  pent  regarder  le  phenom^ne  qu*  on  cherche  comme 
4  peu  pr^  demontre. 

Ce  qui  est  necessaire  k  V  heure  actuelle,  ce  ne  sent  pas  tant  des 
fttts  extraordinaires  que  des  faits  bien  observes  ;  nous  avons  tous  lu  ou 
Tu,  les  uns  et  les  autres,  des  faits  extraordinaires.  Les  ouvrages  de 
Btegnetisme  sont  remplis  de  ces  histoires  merveilleuses  qui  sont,  je 
PsToue,  amusantes  k  lire,  mais  qui  n'  entrainent  pas  la  conviction  ;  car, 
8  la  bonne  foi  des  narrateurs  est  k  peu  prbs  certains,  leur  cred\i\\t4 
^re  est  plus  certains  encore,  et  enldve  tant  soit  peu  notre  confiLance.  ^\» 
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pourtant,  11  est  inadmissible  qu'  il  n'y  ait  pas  quelque  chose  de  vnd 
tous  ces  r^its.  Four  ma  part,  je  regarde  comme  impossible  cette  i 
illusion  se  prolongeant  pendant  presque  un  si^le,  sans  quelque 
de  v^rit^   par   derri^re.^     Au    fond  je  ne  sais  pas  quelle    est 
y^rit^ ;  mais  il  y  en  a  certainement  une,  et,  quand   on   parle  dt 
lucidity  de  la  suggestion  mentale,  de  la  divination  des  maladieSi 
tout  ce  qui  a  ^t^  dit,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  f aits  ^tonnants  qui  font  d 
c'  est  la  preuve  scientifique,  rigoureuse ;  car  les  allegations  innom 
qu'on  a  foumies  n'  ont   manqu^  que  de  rigueur  dans  la  demo 
pour  entrainer  V  assentiment  unanime. 

Jecrois  pouvoir  r^umer  toute  cette  discussion  en  ^tabli 
trois  points  suivants : 

(1)  Les  experiences  ne  sont  valables  que  si  la  bonne  foi  coi 
des  experimentateurs  est  incontestable. 

(2)  II  faut  toujours  se  m^fier  de  la  mauvaise  foi  inconsciente  detii 
les  exp^rimentateurs  et  m^me  de  soi-mdme. 

(3)  On  n'  a  pas  le  droit  d'  exiger  pour  les  phenora^nes  psychifH 
une  probability  plus  forte  que  pour  les  autres  sciences,  et^  aveo  kk 
probabilit^s  au-dessous  d'  un  milli^me,  on  aura  une  demonstntU 
suffisamment  rigoureuse. 

Chapitrk  III. 

DES   SUJETS   QUI   ONT  SERVI    1   MBS   EXPERIENCES. 

Je  ne  dirai  que   peu    de  mots   des   sujets  qui   ont   servi  k 
experiences ;  car,  ce  qui  est  int^ressant,  ce  sont  les  r^sultats  obtennt 
non  la  mani^re  de  les  obtenir.     Certes,  il  serait  bien   utile  et 
important  de  pouvoir  determiner  comment  j*  ai  eu  tel  ou  tel 
impossible  h.  prevoir  ;  mais  je  suis  force,  k  cet  egard,  de  reconnaitre 
totale  impuissance.      Je  ne  sais  rien  et  absolument  rien  des  condii 
necessaires  pour  reussir  dans  la  suggestion  mentale  ou  dans  la  laci 
Un  observateur  plus  perspicace  ou  plus  heureux  y  arrivera  sans  d 
apr^  moi ;  mais  mes  efforts  ont  ete  infructueux.    Quand  j'  ai  reussi,  i 
ete  une  heureuse  fortune,  et  mon  talent  n'  y  est  pour  rien.    Ass 
cela  nous  indique  bien  que  nous  ne  sommes  encore  qu'4  la 
empirique  et  incertaine.    Le  moment  viendra  peut-^tre  ou  nous 
rons  ce  pas  redou table,  et  oh  nous  affirmerons  par  avance  la  lucidity 
la  non-lucidite ;   mais  jusqu'  k    present  je   ne    puis   rien  preciser, 
meme  rien  soup9onner.     Je  dois  me  contenter  des  donnees  brutes  <pl 
111'  a  fournies  une  longue  et  perseverante  observation. 

1  Com prend rait-on  que  tous  ces    rocueilB:    Paychisehe  Studien,  Sphinx,  LigUi 
Danner  of  Litjht^  Procealings  of   the  Society  for  Pnyehi^al  Reteareh,    etc.,  etc,  ■ 
f assent  remplis  que  d*  impoetures  et  d'  iWuaiona^. 
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Je  nommerai  surtout  dans  le  cours  de  ces  experiences  quatre  sujets 
•que  j'  appellerai  L^onie,  Alice,  Eugenie,  et  H^l^na. 

Quelques  autres  faits  ^pars,  plus  ou  moins  int^ressants,  ont  ^t^ 
observe  sur  d'  autres  personnes,  mais  j'  ai  experiments  surtout  avec  les 
quatre  sujets  dont  je  viens  d'  indiquer  les  noms. 

LSonie  est  cette  personne  dont  M.  Janet  et  M.  Gibert  ont  entretenu 
la  Society  de  Psychologie  Physiologique.  C  est  une  femme  de  45  ans 
environ,  dont  F  existence  a  Ste  d^s  le  dSbut  presque  merveilleuse. 
Tout  enfant,  elle  avait  des  crises  de  somnambulisme  naturel,  elle  a  StS 
pendant  pr^  de  dix  ans  endormie  par  un  mSdecin  qui  a  obtenu  avec 
elle  des  phSnom^nes  tout-^fait  surprenants,  parait-il,  mais  dont  la 
trace  a  k  peu  pr^s  compl^tement  disparu.  L^onie  a  StS  ensuite  entre  les 
mains  de  M.  Gibert,  puis  de  M.  Janet,  qui  ont  pu  dSmontrer  le  fait  du 
sommeil  k  distance.  Elle  est  d'  un  caract^re  tr^s  doux,  tr^s  simple,  et 
tr^  timide.  A  1'  Stat  de  veille,  elle  ose  k  peine  lever  les  yeux  sur  les 
personnes  qui  V  entourent,  mais,  quand  elle  est  endormie,  elle  a  de  tout 
autres  allures.  Elle  est  alors  tr^  vive,  gaie,  rieuse,  enfant,  et  assez 
bardie.  Elle  est  d'  ailleurs  d'  un  maniement  difficile,  et  on  ne  pent 
faire  d'  elle  ce  qu'  on  veut  /  car  elle  passe  k  V  improviste  par  une  sSrie 
de  phases  de  catalepsie,  d'extase,  de  ISthargie,  qui,  pour  ^tre  assez 
rSgulieres,  n'en  sont  pas  moins  impossibles  k  arr^ter  ou  k 
diminuer. 

Alice  est  une  femme  de  28  ans,  dontj'ai  donnd  T  observation  dans 
les  BtdUtina  de  la  Societe  de  Psychologie.  Elle  est  gaie,  vive,  pas 
timide ;  mais,  Stant  endonpie,  elle  est  comme  solennelle  et  grave.  Je 
r  ai  endormie  il  y  a  deux  ans,  et  depuis  cette  Spoque  j'  ai  fait  avec  elle 
de  nombreuses  experiences.  D^s  le  debut,  j'  ai  declare  que  je  ne  voulais 
pas  avoir  de  phenom^nes  physiques,  et,  de  fait,  elle  n'  a  jamais  rien  eu 
qui  ressemble  k  la  lethargie.  Parfois  je  la  laisse  endormie  du  sommeil 
magnetique  pendant  2,  3,  4,  ou  mdme  6  heures  :  mais  ce  n'  est  pas  de 
la  lethargie,  car,  pendant  tout  ce  temps,  elle  reste  en  etat  de  me  re- 
pondre.  Elle  est  anesthesique,  et  n'  entend  pas  les  bruits  exterieurs, 
mais  c'  est  k  la  longue  seulement  que  cette  anesthesie  et  cet  isolement 
sont  survenus,  car  au  debut  il  n'  y  avait  rien  de  semblable,  et  elle 
pouvait  encore  entendre. 

Eugenie  est  une  jeune  fiUe  de  21  ans,  qui  a  ete  d^s  sa  premiere  enfance 
prise  de  crises  de  somnambulisme  spontane.  Elle  a,  comme  les  deux 
autres  femmes  precedemment  nommees,  les  cheveux  et  les  yeux 
trte  noirs.  Elle  est  tr^  tioiide,  l^ve  k  peine  les  yeux  sur  les  personnes 
qui  r  entourent  et  ne  donne  la  main  qu*  avec  quelque  repugnance. 
Endormie,  elle  est  bien  moins  timide  et  parle  avec  gaiete  et  assurance. 
Elle  a  ete  endormie  par  diverses  personnes,  qui  ont,  para!t-il,  obtenu  des 
phenom^nes  bien  supSrieurs  k  ce  que  j'  ai  obtenu  avec  elle.  Elle  n'  a 
pas  de  crises  spontanees,  comme  Leonie.     U  anesthesie  e&t  com^\b\A^  ^\ 
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complete   qu'  en  ^t^  k  la  campagne  oii  je  1'  endonnaiSi  les  mon* 
venaient  se  promener  sur  ses  l^vres  et  ses  narines  sans  qu'  elle  i^ 
aper9^t  et  sans  qu'  elle  fit  un  mouvement  pour  s'  en  d^barrasser. 
paupi^res,  ces    mSmes  mouches    provoquaient    un    l^;er  mon 
r^flexe  des  paupi^res,  comme  un  fr^missement  imperceptible.  En, 
4t6  endormie  par  diverses  personnes.      Malheureusement  poxur  1' 
scientifique,  on  lui  a  persuade  de  donner  des  consultations  dans 
cabinet  de    m^ecin    magn^tiseur,  et  ce  metier  fatigant  a^  je 
alt^r^  ses  faculty  de  lucidity  qui,  avant  moi — car  je  ne  les  ai  pas 
states  par  moi-m^me — auraient  ^t^  surprenantes.     Sa  bonne  fen 
tout-^fait  certaine. 

H^l^na  est  une  femme  de  38  ans,  blonde,  petite,  et  qui  a 
endormie  avant  moi  par  peu  de  personnes.  Elle  s'  ^tait  occup^ 
spiritisme,  sans  y  croire  d'  ailleurs,  et  elle  s'  est  aper9ue  qu'  en  se 
les  mains  sur  la  table  d'  experiences  elle  entrait  dans  des  sortes 
crises  de  somnambulisme,  qui  duraient  longtemps.  Son  sommeil, 
je  r  endors,  est  tr^s  calme,  sans  crises,  avec  anesth^e,  amn^sie^ 
isolement  complet.  Elle  peut — et  c'  est  un  ph^nom^ne  special  que  j^ 
n'  ai  pas  rencontr^  sur  d'  autres — s'  endormir  elle-mSme  k  vol 
Elle  fixe  sa  pens^e  sur  tel  ou  tel  objet,  et  alors  elle  tombe  en  so: 
bulisme.  Elle  a  profits  de  cette  Strange  faculty  pour  essayer  de  d 
des  consultations  m^dicales,  sans  grand  succ^  p^uniaire  d'  aiUemi^ 
Elle  est  de  tr^s  bonne  foi,  et  en  elle,  comme  dans  les  trois  femiMB 
pr^c^dentes,  on  peut  avoir  enti^re  confiance  (pour  la  bonne  tM 
volontairo,  bien  entendu). 

Chapitre  IV. 

EXPERIENCES  SUR   LE   SOMMEIL   1   DISTANCE. 

Ces  experiences  n'  ont  ^t^  faites  m^thodiquement  qu'  avec  Leoma. 

Je  m'  imaginais  d'  abord  que,  de  toutes  les  demonstrations  possibhfl 
d'  une  action  extraordinaire — j'  appelle  de  ce  nom  pour  abr^;er  toutOM 
les  actions  qui  ne  rentrent  pas  dans  le  cadre  des  faits  adopts  fl4 
reconnus  par  la  science — le  sommeil  k  distance  etait  la  plus  facile  et  Iff 
plus  claire,  la  moins  soumise  k  la  critique. 

Theoriquement  il  en  est  peut-^tre  ainsi ;  mais  de  fait  il  est  diffidlfl 
de  conclure ;  car  on  rencontre  des  obstacles  serieux,  et  il  est  vraimeBt 
aussi  impossible  que  pour  les  autres  phenom^nes  de  lucidity  d'  obtenic 
quelque  chose  de  caracteristique. 

En  outre,  le  nombre  des  sujets  sur  qui  on  peut  agir  k  distanoS 
est  tr^s  limite.  J'  ai  eu  V  occasion  jadis  d'  en  signaler  un  cas.  M.  JaneA 
en  a  rapports  d'  excellents  exemples.  M.  Hericourt  a  cite  une  obser- 
vation tr^s  probante,  et  enfin  'M.  Gley  a  rappeie  la  belle  observation  i0 
M,  Duaart, 
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Yoici  coimnent  j'  ai  ^tudi^  sur  L^onie  le  sommeil  k  distance. 

Elle  demeurait  chez  mon  ami  M.  Ferrari,  k  une  distance  de  500 
wk^ireB  enWron  de  mon  domicile.  Je  ne  pr^venais  personne  de  Y  heure 
i  laquelle  je  devais  agir,  et  je  la  faisais  observer  pour  savoir  k  quelle 
bare  se  produirait  le  ph^nom^ne. 

J'  ai  £ait  ainsi  neuf  experiences  qui  ont  eu  des  succ^s  divers.  Sans 
B'arr§ter  aux  causes  qui,  suivant  moi,  k  tort  ou  ^raison,  ont  fait 
?  insuoc^  de  la  quatri^me,  de  la  cinqui^me  et  de  la  neuvi^me  experience; 
3  ne  nous  en  reste  pas  moins  six,  dont  quatre  sont  m^diocres  et  deux 
De  paraissent  bonnes. 

Premih^  Experience, — J'  essaye  d'  endormir  L^onie  en  allant  de  chez 
moi  chez  M.  Ferrari.  Le  mercredi,  12  Janvier,  de  9  h.  10  du  matin  k 
9  h.  30,  L^onie  etait  eveill^e.  Le  soir,  k  5  heures,  pendant  qu'  elle  etait 
en  sommeil  magn^tique,  elle  me  dit,  **  Yous  avez  essay^  de  m'endormir 
m  marchant.  J'  ai  commence  k  avoir  en  vie  de  dormir  20  minutes  avant 
^e  YOUS  ne  veniez  J'  allais  m'  endormir  &  9  h.  20,  quand  les  enfants 
<mt  £ait  du  bruit  et  m'  ont  emp^ch^e  de  m'  endormir." 

Assur^ment  elle  m'a  dit  cela  spontanement,  sans  que  je  Taie 
interrogee  ;  mais  je  n'  ai  pas  V  habitude  de  venir  ainsi  le  matin  chez  M. 
Fdrari,  de  sorte  que  cela  a  pu  ^veiller  sa  perspicacity. 

Deuxieme  Eocperience, — Je  tire  au  sort  pour  savoir  si  je  dois 
r  endormir  le  vendredi,  14,  ou  le  samedi,  15.  Le  sort  d^signe  vendredi. 
Qaant  k  V  heure,  la  latitude  etant  entre  8  heures  du  matin  et  7  heures 
du  soir,  le  sort  designe  3  heures. 

Jagis  mentaleraent  de  3  h.  10  ^  3  h.  45.  J'arrive  chez  M.  Ferrari 
a  3  h.  45.  L^onie  etait  sortie.  Elle  rentre  k  la  maison  k  3  heures  51  ; 
son  premier  mot  a  la  domestique  qui  lui  ouvre  est  de  dire  :  **  Je  ne  puis 
pas  avancer,  mesjarabes  tremblent.''  Cost  alors  seulement  qu'on 
lui  app rend  que  j'etais  1^.  Endorraie,  elle  me  raconte  que  dans  la 
Ijoutique  ou  elle  etait  aliee  acheter  des  tabliers,  elle  a  senti  tout  d'  un 
coop  la  chaleur  T  incomnioder  ;  elle  a  alors  brusquement  quitte  la 
boutique,  sans  meme  savoir  la  couleur  des  tabliers  qu'elle  vient 
acheter.  En  chemin  elle  avait  peur  de  rouler  sous  les  roues  des 
toitures;  car  ses  jambes  tremblaient  et  refusaient  d' avancer.  Elle 
me  donne  V  adresse  de  la  boutique  ou  elle  a  dte  ainsi  prise  de  cet 
Aoardissement,  et  alors  je  calcule  le  temps  qui  lui  a  ete  necessaire 
pour  rentrer.  II  lui  a  fallu  k  peu  pr^s  20  minutes,  et,  comme  elle  est 
rentree  k  3  h.  51,  il  s'ensuit  que  c'est  a  3  h.  31  environ  qu'elle  a 
reasenti  T  effet  du  sommeil. 

Ce  qui  donne  de  la  valeur  k  cette  experience,  c'  est  d'  abord  que  le 
jour  et  V  heure  ou  je  devais  agir  avaient  ete  tires  au  sort,  et  que,  dans 
Tintervalle,  je  n*  avais  pas  vu  Leonie,  de  sorte  que  rien  ne  pouvait  lui 
fiire  soup^onner  ni  1'  heure  m  lejour.  D'  autre  part  c'  est  la  se\i\e  io\^ 
^dane  son  s^jour  a  Paris  qu' elle  s'  est  trouvoe  mal  dans  une  boutu\Uft. 
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Endn,  c'  est  en  entrant  dans  la  maison,  et  avant  de  savoir  que  je  fusse 
1^,  qu'elle  a  d^clar^  qu'  elle  avait  ^t^  prise  d'  ^tourdissement. 

Troisietne  Experience, — Je  voulais  laisser  un  certain  intcrvalle 
de  temps  entre  deux  essais,  et  alors  j'  ^tais  k  peu  pr^  r^olu  k  ne  pas 
endormir  L^onie  le  samedi ;  mais,  en  rentrant  chez  moi,  je  change  d'avis, 
et  le  samedi  matin,  k  II  heures,  j' essaye  de  V endormir ;  de  plus  je 
prends  1'  heure  de  11  heures,  qui  diffi^re  des  heures  habituelles.  J'  agis 
k  distance  de  1 1  h.  1  it  1 1  h.  8  minutes^  et  j'  arrive  chez  M.  Ferrari  a 
midi  28  minutes. 

Je  trouve  L^onie  ^veill^  ;  mais  elle  avait  pourtant  ressenti  quelque 
action  ;  car  elle  a  4t6  prise,  vers  1 1  heures,  de  somnolence  et  d'  amndsie 
partielle,  comme  V  indiquent  les  details  suivants. 

£tant  endormie,  L^onie  me  raconte  qu'  elle  s'  est  sentie  prise  de 
somnolence  k  II  heures  qu'  ....  Elle  n' ach^ve  pas,  de  sorte  que  je  ne 
puis  dire  si  c'est  11  heures  quatre  ou  11  heures  quinze.  Je  ne 
pousse  pas  V  examen  plus  loin,  de  peur  de  la  mettre  sur  la  voie 
de  la  rt^ponse  que  je  veux  obtenir.  Interrogeant  les  personnes  de  Is 
maison,  j*  apprends  que  vers  1 1  heures  et  demie  on  est  venu  dans  la 
chambre  ou  elle  ^tait  et  qu' on  I'a  trouv^  endormie.  Elle  n'a  alors 
pas  entendu  entrer  dans  sa  chambre  ;  ce  n'est  qu'  k  midi  10  minutes 
qu'  elle   a   entendu  venir.     On  lui  disait  d'  aller  dejeuner. 

Ainsi,  sans  que  rien  puisse  1'  avertir  du  jour  et  de  1'  heure,  Ldonie, 
un  peu  apr^s  1 1  heures,  a  4t4  prise  d'  une  sorte  d'  engourdissement  et 
de  stupeur  qui  V  ont  emp^h^e  de  r^gir  et  d'  entendre.  II  est  difficile  de 
dire  si  parfois,  pendant  son  s^jour  chez  M.  Ferrari,  elle  a  eu  des  sortes 
d' absence  analogues  k  celle-ci.  Maisje  ne  crois  pourtant  pas  qu' aucune 
absence  avec  somnolence  aussi  forte  ait  ^t^  constat^e.  Toutefois,  comme 
il  n'  y  a  pas  eu  de  sommeil  veritable,  il  faut  consid^rer  cette  experience 
comme  un  succ^  incomplet,  ou  mSme  comme  un  demi-insucc^s. 

Siodhne  Experience, — Je  laisse  les  quatri^me  et   cinqui^me  experi- 
ences qui  ont  totalement  ^chou^,  ce  qui  tient  peut-^tre  k  ce  que  L^onie 
vait  ^prouve,  dans  la  joum^e  du  dimanche,  16,  une  contrariety  tr^s 
dve. 

Le  mardi  soir,  rentrant  chez  moi,  je  m'  en  rapporte  au  sort  pour 
decider  de  V  heure,  avec  une  latitude  allant  de  8  heures  du  matin  k 
5  heures  du  soir.     Le  sort  designe  9  heures  du  matin. 

J'  agis  done  sur  Leonie  de  9  heures  11  k  9  heures  26.  Puis,  afin  de 
ne  pas  lui  donner  1'  eveil,  je  reste  chez  moi,  sans  chercher  k  voir  V  effet 
de  cette  action.  Dans  la  journee,  c'est-^ire,  k  1  heure  et  demie 
environ,  je  raconte  cela  k  un  de  roes  amis  qui  est  venu  me  voir,  et  je 
lui  explique  comment  j'  essaye  d'  agir  k  distance. 

Je  ne  vais  chez  Leonie  quele  soir,  k  5  heures  10  minutes.  Elle  etait 
en  somnambulisrae. 

Je  lui  demande  ce  qu'  elle  a  eprouve,  et  je  lui  fais  raconter  ses 
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impressions,  sans  lui  donner,  autant  que  cela  m'est  possible,  la  moindre 
indication  sur  ce  que  j'  avais  essay^  de  faire.  Le  matin,  me  dit-elle, 
en  s'  ^veillant,  elle  s'  est  sentie  prise  tout-^oup  d'  un  grand  mal  de 
t^te.  Elle  pensait  que  ce  mal  de  t^te  se  dissiperait ;  elle  a  continue  k 
8*  habiller.  Elle  est  descendue  10  minutes  environ  apr^s  le  d^but 
de  son  mal  de  tSte.  Mais,  quelques  minutes  apr^s  Stre  descendue,  le 
mal  de  tSte  augmentant  toujours,  elle  est  remont^  dans  sa  chambre, 
s'est  4tendue  sur  son  lit  tout  habill^e,  n'ayant  pas  la  force  de  se 
d^habiller.  Jamais  pareille  chose  ne  lui  est  arriv^e  pendant  les  30 
jours  qu*  elle  a  passes  k  Paris. 

L'  heure  exacte  k  laquelle  L^nie  est  descendue  est  tr^  importante 
k  connattre.  J'  ai  eu  grand  peine  k  la  determiner ;  car  personne, 
L^nie  pas  plus  que  les  autres,  ne  soup^onnait  qu'  il  y  eiit  quelque 
int^r^t  k  pr^ciser  1'  heure.  Je  fais  alors  une  sorte  d'  enqudte  sans  que 
rien  puisse  faire  pr^umer  1*  heure  k  laquelle,  de  chez  moi,  j'  avais  agi. 
L^nie  dit  6tre  descendue  it  9  h.  10.  Madame  Ferrari  dit  9  heures  5. 
La  domestique  dit  9  heures  30,  et  M.  Ferrari  dit  9  heures  30.  La 
moyenne  de  ces  quatre  chiffres  tr^s  diffSrents  est  done  de  9  heures  20.  Si 
V  on  admet  que  le  mal  de  t^te  a  commence  de  5  k  10  minutes  aupara- 
vant,  soit  8  minutes,  nous  trouvons  que  le  d^but  de  V  action  est  k  9 
heures  12;  chiffre  qui  Concorde  tout-^fait  avec  Taction  que j' avais 
essay^  de  produire  k  9  heures  11. 

H  me  semble  que,  pour  toute  personne  non  pr^venue,  il  y  a  1^  soit 
une  action  k  distance,  soit  une  ^tonnante  coincidence.  Rien  ne  pouvait 
faire  penser  L^onie  k  V  heure  de  9  heures,  puisque  je  T  ignorais  moi- 
m^me  et  que  je  V  ai  tir^  au  sort.  Si  elle  avait  voulu  inconsciemment 
me  tromper,  elle  eiit  ^t^  bien  imprudente ;  car  elle  ne  savait  pas  que  je 
1' endormirais  ce  mercredi,  19,  et  d' autre  part  elle  ne  pouvait  pr^ voir 
r  heure.  Pendant  tout  son  s^jour  a  Paris,  une  seule  fois  elle  est 
remont^  dans  sa  chambre  aussitdt  apr^s  son  lever,  et  c'  est  qe 
jour  \k  pr^cis^ment  que  j'ai  essay^  de  Tendormir  k  9  heures  du 
matin. 

Mais  reprenons  le  r^cit  de  ce  qu*  a  senti  ce  jour  1^  L^onie.  Vers 
midi,  on  entre  dans  sa  chambre,  et  on  la  trouve  couch^  tout  habill^e 
sur  son  lit.  Elle  ne  veut  pas  descendre  dejeuner.  On  la  laisse,  et  on 
est  etonn^  de  la  voir  k  1  heure  35  minutes — on  a  determine  exactement 
r  heure — descendre  en  ^tat  de  somnambulisme. 

II  est  certain  que  je  n'ai  pas  essay^  de  1'  endormir  k  1  heure  et  demie, 
et  que  par  consequent  ce  n'  est  pas  \k  un  effet  bien  Evident.  Mais,  k  1 
heure  et  demie,  j'  ai  fait  les  gestes  que  je  fais  d'  ordinaire  quand  je  veux 
I'  endormir  k  distance.  J'  ai  racont^  k  mon  ami  E.  comment  je  concen- 
trais  ma  volont^,  tant6t  en  serrant  les  poings,  tantot  en  etendant  les 
bras,  dans  la  direction  ou  est  L^onie.  En  faisant  toute  cette  d^mon 
stration, — assez  ridicule,  je  I'avoue, — il  est  possible  que  je  ne  Boi&^a&to&t^ 
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maitre  de  ne  pas  agii:.  II  y  a  done  eu  production  du  somnambulisiie 
sans  volont^  formelle  de  ma  part,  et  k  ce  point  de  vue  T  experience  afc 
d^fectueuse.  Mais  elle  est  excellente  k  un  autre  point  de  vue,  et  tik 
demonstrative.  A  9  heures  11,  essai  d'action.  A  9  heures  12  L^onie^ 
nullement  avertie,  ^prouve  une  lassitude  et  une  fatigue  extremes.  Cb 
n'  est  pas  tout^fait  le  somnambulisme ;  c'  est  la  somnolence;  maisiut 
somnolence  si  profonde  que  pour  la  plus  l^g^re  cause  additionneUe  Is 
vrai  somnambulisme  a  suivi. 

Qu'  on  remarque  aussi  que  Leonie  s'  etait  endormie  Ik  1  heure  35. 
A  supposer  que  le  tirage  au  sort  eiit  d^sign^  4  heures,  1'  experience 
eut  ete  funeste  pour  la  demonstration  d'une  action  k  distanoe^ 
puisque  elle  se  serait  endormie  avant  au  lieu  de  s'endormir  <ipri$, 

II  est  remarquable  qu'il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  dans  mes  experiences  avee 
Leonie  d'  echec  de  ce  genre,  ce  qui  eut  tout  compromis. 

Un  autre  fait  est  k  noter,  qui  ne  laisse  pas  que  d'  avoir  une  certaine 
importance,  c'  est  que  ce  sommeil  incomplet,  ebauche,  insuffisant,  a  rendu 
Leonie  assez  malade.  Dans  la  nuit  du  mercredi  au  jeudi,  elle  a  eu  no. 
mal  de  t^te  tr^  violent,  et,  toute  la  joumee  de  jeudi,  elle  a  ete  fort 
souffrante.  Le  vendredi  m^me  elle  etait  encore  moins  bien  portant^ 
que  d'  habitude. 

En  resume,  cette  experience  me  parait  6tre  un  succ^s,  mais  nn 
succ^s  incomplet.  Toutefois,  je  preffere,  pour  ma  part,  comme  je  V  ai 
dit  au  debut,  ces  succ^s  incomplets,  mais  en  des  conditions  scientiiiqnes 
irreprochables,  k  des  succ^s  de  plus  brillante  apparance ;  il  importo 
assez  peu  que  le  sommeil  complet,  absolu,  ait  ete  provoque  ;  ce  qui  est 
interessant,  c*  est  de  savoir  s*  il  y  a  eu  reellement  une  action  k  distanoo 
quel  qu'  en  soit  Tefiet.  Or,  dans  ce  cas,  k  moins  de  supposer  una 
coincidence — et  nous  avons  vu  que  c'  est  assez  invraisemblable — il  faufc 
admettre  une  action  k  distance. 

Septi^me  Experience.^ — Pour  Leonie,  lajournee  du  vendredi,  moin» 
penible  que  celle  du  jeudi,  V  avait  cependant  laissee  fort  souffranta 
encore.  De  mon  cote,  j*  avais  ete  ce  jour  \k  trfes  occupe,  si  bien  que  ja 
nepus  arriver  chez  M.  Ferrari  qu' k  6  heures  10.  Je  devais  aller  au 
th^^tre  le  soir  et  alors  je  dis  k  Leonie  que  je  ne  V  endormirais  pas. 
Leonie  rentre  dans  la  cuisine,  et  dit  k  la  domestique  :  "  M.  Richet  n*  a 

^  On  excusera  les  details  dans  lesquels  je  suis  forc^  d'  entrer.  Mais  de  pareilB 
r^cits  ne  valent  quo  par  le  detail.  J'  avais  ^crit  une  lettre  h,  M.  Gumey  lui  rapportant 
mes  experiences.  Cette  lettre  n*  ^tait  pas  destinc^e  k  £tre  publiee  ;  et,  en  outre,  comme 
j'  avaiH  vouhi  tHre  tr^  bref,  j'ai  ^t^,  par  le  fait  mSme  de  la  bri^vet^,  assez  inexact,  dc 
sorte  que  je  deinande  k  ce  qu'on  ne  tienne  compte  que  de  ce  que  j'  tois  ici,  Pautrc 
lettre— Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research^  Octobre,  1887,  p.  150— ^tant  tro| 
courte  pour  dtre  exacte,  et  n'  ^tant  pas  destin^e  k  la  publication,  par  oons^aeol 
devant  seulement  indiquer  le  sens  des  experiences,  tandis  que  le  r^cit  que  je  donnc 
ici  est  le  n^sumS  exact  de  mes  notes,  piises  le  ^out  rn^in^  tt^t^  c\iwv^<&  ^Tv^tioooe. 
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ha  beaoin  de  moi  apparemment,  puisque  il  ne*yeut  pas  m'  endormir. 
\e  partirai  dimanche." 

An  moment  de  partir,  pendant  que  je  cansais  sur  le  seuil  de  la 
)orte  avec  Idadame  Ferrari,  I'id^  me  vient  soudain  d'  essay er  ce  jour 
meme  le  sommeil  k  distance.  Apr^s  an  instant  d'  hesitation  je  dis  tout 
haat  k  Madame  Ferrari :  "  Tant  pis  pour  1'  Op^ra.  La  science  V  emporte. 
Je  vais  essayer  d'  endormir  L^nie."  Je  ferme  la  porte  avec  bruit, 
comaift  si  j'  ^tais  parti,  et  je  rentre  doucement  dans  le  salon,  Madame 
Ferrari  m'  aocompagnant.  Puis  Madame  Ferrari  rentre  dans  sa  chambre, 
et  je  lui  recommande  ezpress^ment  de  ne  voir  ni  L^nie  ni  la  domes- 
dque,  de  peur  de  donner  I'^veil  par  quelque  attitude  ou  quelques 
paroles. 

II  etait  alors  6  heures  20  minutes.  J'  essaye  d'  agir  sur  L^onie.  A 
6  heares  25  je  T  entends  qui  traverse  1'  anti-chambre  et  qui  monte  dans 
sa  chambre.  Je  continue  Paction  jusqu'  k  6  heures  34.  A  ce  moment 
Madame  Ferrari  rentre  dans  le  salon.  Je  lui  dis  de  faire  descendre 
L^nie  par  Y  interm^iaire  de  la  domestique.  Alors  Madame  Ferrari 
dit  k  la  domestique,  "  Priez  L^nie  de  descendre.  II  fait  froid,  et  elle 
poarrait  se  rendre  malade  dans  sa  chambre  sans  feu."  La  domestique 
ne  86  doute  pas  un  instant  que  je  suis  rest^,  et  elle  va  trouver  L^nie 
dans  sa  chambre.  A  6  heures  38,  L^nie  redescend.  J' avals  cess^ 
d'agir  sur  elle  de  6  heures  34  ^  6  heures  42.  A  6  heures  42  je  recom- 
mence'^ essayer  d*  agir,  jusqu'^  6  heures  55. 

Leonie  est  alors  dans  la  cuisine,  avec  la  domestique,  qui  me  croit,  ou 
plutot  me  salt  parti.  Le  salon  est  assez  ^loignd  de  la  cuisine  pour 
qu'  on  ne  puisse  savoir  ce  qui  s'  y  passe  ni  rien  entendre.  Madame 
Ferrari  est  avec  moi  dans  le  salon. 

A  6  heures  45  Leonio,  causant  avec  la  domestique,  lui  dit  qu*  elle  a 
fort  en  vie  de  dormir  et  qu'  elle  est  toute  tremblante.  Pour  ^viter  le 
sommeil,  elle  essaye  de  se  mettre  les  mains  dans  V  eau,  nioyen  qu'  elle 
emploie  d* habitude  quand  elle  veut  empecherle  sommeil  k  distance; 
mais  cela  n*a  aucun  effet.  Alors  la  domestique  lui  conseille  de  se 
mouiller  la  tete  et  le  front  avec  de  Teau  froide.  Heureusement 
Leonie  ne  suit  pas  ce  conseil ;  car  c'  est,  parait-il,  une  cause  de 
crise  violente  quand  elle  est  dans  cette  situation. 

Alors,  vers  6  heures  49,  elle  s'  asseoit,  s'  accoude  sur  la  table  de 
tuLsine,  sa  tete  reposant  sur  sa  main  gauche,  et  elle  cesse  de  causer 
avec  la  domestique.  A  6  heures  52,  Madame  Ferrari  entre  dans  la 
cnisino,  et  elle  trouve  Leonie  dans  cette  position,  la  tete  appuy^e 
wr  la  main  gauche.  Elle  vient  m'  avertir  de  ce  rosultat,  sans  avoir 
rien  dit  ni  k  la  domestique  ni  k  Leonie  eudormie. 

A  6  heures  55  je  rentre  dans  la  cuisine  et  je  trouve  Leonie 
endoniiie,  en  complet  somnnmhuUsiue,  Je  lui  dis  de  se  lever  et  d^, 
rpii'ir  prds  de  moi  dans  le  salon.     Elle  me  dit,  "  Pourquoi  n'avez  vowv^ 
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pas  attendul    J'allais  venir  toute  seule  dans  le  salon,  puisque  vow 
m^  appeliez." 

Gette  experience  me  parait  tr^s  bonne.  En  efiet,  L^onie  n'a  pas  pi 
se  douter  de  ma  presence,  et  la  domestique,  qui  n'avait  pas  qaitt4 
L^nie,  ne  savait  pas  que  j'  ^tais  rest^.  D'  ailleurs  elle  ne  pouvait  k 
savoir,  puisque  absolument  rien — k  ma  connaissance  du  moins — ^ne 
pouvait  trahir  ma  presence.  D'  autre  part  mes  paroles,  quand  j'  at 
quitte  L^onie  k  6  heures  25,  ne  pouvaient  rien  lui  r^v^ler ;  car  j'  ^taii 
absolument  persuade  que  j'  allais  partir  sans  faire  d'  essai  d'  aucane 
sorte. 

Si  bonne  qu'  elle  soit,  cette  experience  a  encore  un  cote  defectueux, 
c'  est  que  ce  soir  \k  Leonie  n'  avait  pas  ete  endormie.  Or  je  V  endormaift 
presque  tous  les  soirs.  D' autre  part,  il  a  pu  se  produire  tel  fait 
inconnu  compl^tement  de  moi — mais  cela  importe  peu — qui  a  appris  i 
Leonie  inconsciente  que  j'  etais  reste.  De  \k  k  supposer  que  je  voolais 
r  endormir,  il  n'  y  a  pas  loin.  Aussi,  quoique  V  hypoth^e  d'  una 
perspicacity  inconsciente  soit  assez  invraisemblable,  il  ne  faut  pas 
r  ^carter  compl^tement,  et  cette  experience  qui  parait  au  premier  abord 
meilleure  que  V  experience  precedente,  est  plus  brillante ;  mais,  k  mon 
sens,  moins  irreprochable. 

Huitihtie  Experience, — Je  ne  cherche  k  endormir  Leonie  ni  le  samedi, 
ni  le  dimanche,  et,  chaque  fois  que  j' arrive,  je  la  trouve  tout-4*£ait 
eveiliee.  Le  lundi  matin,  chez  moi,  je  tire  au  sort  pour  decider  V  hearo 
k  laquelle  je  dois  agir.  Le  sort  designe  2  heures.  C  est  une  heura 
aussi  incommode  pour  moi  que  pour  elle.  J'ai  ete  sur  le  point  d'y 
renoncer,  mais,  toute  reflexion  faite,  je  me  dis  que  ce  serait  un  non  sens, 
puisque  precisement  le  tirage  au  sort  a  pour  eflet  de  designer  des  heures 
qui  ne  peu  vent  pas  eti*e  prevues  d'  avance. 

Le  lundi,  chez  moi,  de  1  heurc  38  &  1  heure  50,  j'  essaye  d'  endor- 
mir Leonie.  J'  arrive  chez  M.  Ferrari  k  2  heures  5.  Comme  il  m'  avait 
donne  la  clef  de  son  appartement,  j'  entre  sans  faire  de  bruit,  et  je  vais 
trouver  Madame  Ferrari  dans  sa  chambre.  Alors  Madame  Ferrari  va 
voir  oii  en  est  Leonie.  Leonie  est  en  etat  de  somnambulisme  incomplet. 
Elle  a  les  yeux  fermes,  et  ne  travaille  plus  k  un  bas  qu'  elle  reprisal! ; 
mais  elle  repond  encore  aux  questions  que  Madame  Ferrari  lui  adresse. 
De  2  heures  5^2  heures  15  je  fais  effort  pour  rendre  le  sommeil  plus 
profond,  et  la  faire  venir  dans  le  salon  ou  je  suis.  Mais  je  n*ji 
reussis  pas.  A  2  heures  15,  Madame  Ferrari  va  chercher  Leonie  e( 
r  am^ne  dans  le  salon.  Je  m'  etais  cache  dans  une  petite  pi^ce  noin 
attenant  au  salon.  Leonie  arrive  en  somnambulisme,  les  yeux  fermes 
se  heurtant  centre  les  murs,  disant,  ^^Maisje  suis  eveiliee,  je  suis  eveilUe  '\ 
ce  qui  prouve  qu'  elle  ne  1'  etait  pas.  Elle  se  laisse  asseoir  sur  ui 
fauteuil  et  couvrir  d'un  manteau  pour  ne  pas  avoir  froid. 

c/a  Di'^tais  cach^  pendant  ce  temps  dans  mug  i^^\\fe^»X\^  BX^^jiA\vxsi<^:!\ 
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obscure,  attenant  au  salon,  et  je  ne  faisais  aucun  bruit.     De  14,  je 

pouTais  observer  L^nie,  et  ma  presence  ne  pouvait  dtre  soup9onn^. 

Alors  je  fais  effort  pour  la  decider  k  se  lever  et  k  venir  vers  moi  dans 

k  petit  cabinet  oh  je  me  trouvais.     Mais  ce  f  ut  sans  le  moindre  succ^s. 

L6onie  resta  assise  dans  le  fauteuil.     Je  la  voyais  par  la  fente  de  la 

porte.     Elle  ^tait  immobile,  les  yeux  ferm^s ;  elle  tenait  son  ouvrage 

k  la  main,  mais  ne  travaillait  pas.     Au  bout  de  5  minutes,  k  2  heures 

20,  je  sors  du  cabinet  oii  j'  ^tais  cach^,  et  je  la  trouve  en  ^tat  de 

Bonmambulisme. 

Alors  je  lui  demande  4  quelle  heure  elle  s' est  endormie.  Elle  me 
dit  que  c'  est  k  1  heure  20.  A  1  heure,  apr^  le  ddjeuner,  elle  s'  est 
retir^  dans  la  lingerie,  et  elle  s'  est  mise,  dit  elle,  k  travailler,  k 
rq^riser  un  bas.  L*  heure  de  1  heure  est  certaine,  d*  apr^s  les  declara- 
tions de  L^nie,  de  la  domestique  et  de  Madame  Ferrari.  Mais  V  heure 
I  de  1  heure  20  n'  est  pas  certaine ;  puisque  elle  ne  depend  que  du 
t^oignage  de  L6onie.  Si  cette  heure  ^tait  exacte,  j'  aurais  \k  un  gros 
^hec,  le  sommeil  ^tant,  dans  ce  cas,  survenu  avant  que  j'  aie  essay^  de 
le  provoquer. 

Heureusement  une  circonstance  sp^ciale  m'  a  permis  d'  ^tablir  avec 
one  pr^ision,  relativement  tr^  grande,  V  heure  k  laquelle  L^onie  a  du 
s'endonnir.  fUle  tenait,  comme  je  T  ai  dit,  un  bas  k  la  main,  et 
le  reprisait.  Or  on  peut  admettre  que  pendant  son  somnambulisme 
elle  est  a  peine  capable  de  travailler  k  V  aiguille.  De  fait,  sauf  dans 
des  circonscances  exceptionnelles,  elle  ne  travaille  a  V  aiguille  que  tant 
qu'elle  est  ^veill^e.  Par  consequent,  la  mesure  du  travail  execute  par 
elle  donne  la  mesure  du  temps  pendant  lequel  elle  est  rest^e  eveill^e. 
Or  on  savait  1'  endroit  ou  le  bas  a  repriser  ^tait  reste  non  repris^  la 
veille.  J'  ai  done  fait  une  sorte  d'  enquete  pour  savoir  combien  il 
faut  de  temps  pour  repriser  la  quantity  du  bas  qui  a  ^t^  repris^e, 
a  partir  de   1   heure. 

D'  apr^  la  domestique,  qui  travaille,  il  est  vrai,  trfes  lentement,  il 
faut  1  heure  et  demie.  D'  apr^s  Madame  Ferrari,  il  faut  plus 
loQgtemps  encore,  presque  trois  heures.  Enfin,  d'  apr^s  L^onie,  dont  le 
t^moignage,  en  pareil  cas,  est  le  plus  important,  puisque  il  s'  agit  de 
son  propre  travail  et  du  temps  qu'elle  a  mis,  il  faut  trois  quarts 
d'  heui-e.  On  peut  done  supposer  qu'  une  dur^e  de  45  minutes  environ 
s'est  ecoulee  entre  le  moment  ou  L^onie  est  entree  dans  la  lingerie,  et 
le  moment  ou,  cedant  au  sommeil,  elle  a  commence  k  s'  endorniir. 

11  est  clair  que  dans  cette  enquete,  j'  ai  evit^,  autant  que  j'  ai  pu,  de 
donner  une  indication  quelconque  sur  1'  heure  k  laquelle  j'  avais  agi. 

Je  reviendrai  tout  a  I'heure  sur  la  discussion  de  cette  experience.  Je 
dois  d'  abord  mentionuer  un  autre  fait  qui  se  place  entre  la  huitieme  et 
la  ueuvieme  experience. 

Lemardj,  25  Janvier,  je  n' sly a,is  fait  aucune  tentative  de  aom\\\e\\ 
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k  distance.     Pourtant,  quand  j'  arrivai,  je  trouvai  L^nie  endormift: 
Mais  son  ^tat  ^tait  un  peu  different  de  son  ^tat  ordinaire  de  soiiiiuui»| 
bulisme  ;    elle  ne  r^pondait  qu'  avec  peine  k  mes  questions,  et  kfti 
yeux,  au  lieu  d'  Stre  ferm^s,  n'  4taient  qu'  k  demi-clos.     Elle  tenait  4  bl 
main  une  montre  en  or  que  je  lui  avais  donn^  la  veille.    Ce  n'  ^tait  pM^ 
d'ailleurs   le   cadran  qu'elle   regardait,   mais  la   boite,   qu'elle  fiziil^ 
obstin^ment.     Spontan^ment  elle  me  dit :  <'  Ce  n'  est    pas  vous  qdt 
m'  avez  endormie,  c'  est  votre  montre/'  et,  comme  j'  insistais,  elle  a  pe^ 
sist^  dans  son  affirmation.     Or,  comme  M.  Janet  et  M.  Gibert  T  oqI 
remarqu^  depuis  longtemps,  les  objets  m^talliques  brillants  et  notammeol 
V  or  et  les  bijoux,  la  font  tomber  en   somnambulisme.     II   est  done 
vraisemblable  qu'  il  y  a  eu  \k  un  effet  analogue. 

Neuvieme  Exph'ience, — Ce  m^me  jour,  k  6  heures  50,  je  r^veilla 
L^nie,  et  je  prends  cong^  d'  elle  ;  mais,  au  lieu  de  partir,  je  me  cache 
dans  le  salon,  et  j'  essaye  de  V  endormir.  De  6  heures  55  k  7  heares 
10,  je  n'  ai  obtenu  aucun  efiet  appreciable.  C  est  done  un  insuook 
complet ;  mais  il  y  avait  \k  une  condition  sp^ciale.  Elle  venait  d'  dtre 
r^veill^e,  et  peut-^tre,  dans  ce  cas,  le  sommeil  k  distance  ne  peut-il  to» 
amen^.  II  est  aussi  int^ressant  de  constater  que  ma  pr^ence  dans  lit 
maison  ne  suffit  pas.  Je  ne  m'  ^tais  pas  mieux  cach^  le  jour  de  U 
septi^me  experience,  et  les  conditions  ont  6t6  les  m^mes,  sauf  le  fait 
d*  avoir  ^t^  r^cemment  r^veiliee. 

Si  maintenant  nous  prenons  les  trois  bonnes  experiences,  c'  esti- 
dire  la  sixieme,  la  septi^me  et  la  huiti^me^  et  si  nous  leur  appliquons 
une  severe  critique  exp^rimentale,  nous  trouverons  qu*  elles  ne  aonfc 
pas  irr^prochables  isoiement,  mais  que  par  leur  ensemble  elles  con- 
stituent une  preuve  tr^  forte  en  faveur  d'  une  action  k  distance. 

Dans  la  sixieme  experience,  1*  heure  a  ete  tiree  au  sort,  et  rien  n'  a 
pu  mettre  Leonie  sur  la  voie,  Deux  minutes  environ  apr^s  que  j*ai 
essaye  d'  ngir,  elle  a  commence  k  ressentir  les  effets  du  sommeil.  Mais 
ces  effets  n'  ont  pas  ete  un  veritable  sommeil.  Q'  a  ete  seulement  de 
la  somnolence  et  de  la  cephalalgie.  Cela  ne  signifierait  absoluraent 
rien,  si,  k  d'  autres  jours,  Leonie  avait  eprouve  pareille  somnolence  et 
pareille  cephalalgie,  assez  fortes  pour  V  empdcher  de  descendre  dejeuner. 
Mais,  comme  je  1'  ai  dit  dejk,  9'  a  ete  le  seul  jour  oii  elle  ne  soit  pas 
descendue  pour  dejeuner.  II  y  a  done  \k  une  coincidence  bien 
etonnante,  ou  bien  une  action  k  distance. 

Dans  la  septi^me  experience,  V  heure  n'  a  pas  ete  tiree  au  sort ;  mais 
elle  a  ete  decidee  par  nioi  ex  abrupto,  tout-^-fait  inopinement,  sans  que 
rien  ait  pu  en  avertir  Leonie,  puisque  je  ne  me  suis  decide  qu'  apr^ 
que  Leonie  a  ete  partie.  La  seule  objection — tr^s  serieuse — qu'  on 
puisse  faire  k  ce  succfes,  c'  est  que  Leonie,  par  un  moyen  que  j'  ignore, 
s'  est  doutee  do  ma  presence.  A  coup  siir  ce  n'  est  pas  Leonie  con- 
Bciente,  qui  Vignorait  certainement,  inaiti  "now^  saxotva  c^'\V  Iwit  sb 
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fiM&r  des  notions  inconscientes,  bien  autrement  perspicaces  que  nos 
ftotkms  conscientes.  II  est  k  la  rigueur  possible  cpie  L^onie  inconsciente 
M  loit  dont^  de  ma  prince,  qui  a  compl^tement  ^happ^  aussi  bien 
4  Uome  consciente  qu'  k  la  domestique.  Mais  cela  mdme  est  assez 
tnTnusemblable ;  car  elle  a  cherch^  k  se  soustraire  au  sommeil  par  les 
mojeiis  dont  elle  dispose.  Enfin,  au  lieu  de  venir  me  trouver  dans 
le  salon  oik  j'^tais,  elle  est  re<d^  dans  la  cuisine,  pench^e  sur  la  table, 
ct  n'  est  pas  venue  vers  moi,  comme  elle  V  eiit  fait  certainement  si,  par 
on  proc^^  quelconque,  elle  s'  ^tait  le  moins  du  monde  dout^  de  ma 
presence. 

La  huiti^me  experience  a  un  autre  d^faut.  II  est  certain  que 
rheore  de  mon  arriv^  a  ^t^  inopin^  ;  car  Theure  de  2  heures  avait 
m  tir^  au  sort  et  ^tait  peu  habituelle.  A  V  extreme  rigueur,  on 
peat  admettre  que  L^nie  m'  a  entendu  entrer.  Je  sais  bien  que 
0*681  one  hjpoth^  peu  vraisemblable  :  L^nie  ne  savait  pas  que  M. 
Ferrari  m'  avait  donn^  la  clef  de  son  appartement ;  Madame  Ferrari 
elle-m^me  I'  ignorait,  et  je  n'  ai  pas  fait  le  moindre  bruit  en  entrant. 
'  U  lingerie  est  de  plus  assez  loin  de  la  porte  d'  entree. 

n  y  a  un  c6t4  plus  d^fectueux  encore.  Le  calcul  de  V  heure  par 
Fondue  de  la  reprise  faite  au  bas  est  un  calcul  fait  apr^s  coup,  ce  qui 
Ira  6te  beaucoup  de  valeur.  Je  ferai  cependant  remarquer  les  deux 
faits  suivants ;  L^onie,  m^me  inconsciente,  ne  se  doutait  assur^ment 
pas  de  ma  presence  ;  car,  pendant  qu'  elle  ^tait  endormie  dans  le  salon, 
et  que  je  Tobserrais,  cach^  dans  le  petit  cabinet  attenant  au  salon, 
elJe  n'  a  pas  un  instant  essay^  de  se  lever  et  de  venir  h  moi  ou  de  me 
chercher.  Je  dois  done  admettre  qu'  elle  ne  savait  pas  que  j'  <5tais  \k, 
Ainsi  ce  qui  est  un  ^hec  au  point  de  vue  de  la  suggestion  a  distance 
est  en  reality  une  preuve  de  plus,  et  une  preuve  excellente,  qu'  il  n'  y  a 
pas  eu  connaissance  latente  de  ma  presence.  Enfin,  remarquons  que 
Leonie,  en  s'endormant  k  1  heure,  se  serait  tout-i-fait  compromise. 
L' heure  etant  tir^  au  sort,  il  ^tait  possible  que  I'heure  designee  fut  3 
on  4  ou  5  heures,  auquel  cas  1'  ^chec  eiit  ^t^  complet  ot  grave. 

Quant  k  V  heure  de  1.20,  indiqu^e  par  L^onie,  elle  n'est  pas  en  accord 
aTec  I'heure  r^elle.  Mais  alors  comment  expliquer  qu'elle  a 
travaill^  k  son  bas  pendant  trois  quarts  d'  heure  au  moins  *?  II  me  parait 
plus  simple  d'  admettre  qu'  elle  ne  s'  est  pas  rendu  compte  do  1'  heure 
et  du  temps,  et  en  fait  de  mesure,  je  pr(';f^re  la  mesuro  automatique 
d'  un  travail  k  V  aiguille,  a  la  mesure  variable  et  inexacte  que  donne 
1  appr^iation  approximative  du  temps. 

En  resumed,  et  comnie  re^sultat  genc^^ral  de  ees  trois  experiences, 
pour  admettre  qu'  il  n'  y  a  pas  eu  d'  action  k  distance,  il  faudrait  supposer 
d'abord  cette  Strange  coincidence  d'  une  somnolence  cephalalgicjue  sur- 
venant  a  9  h.  13,  alors  quej'ai  essaje  de  1' endorniir  a  9  h.  11 — ^heuxfe 
tjreeaa  sort;  de  plus,  que  Lt^onie  inconsciente  m'  a  entendu,  aVors  (\\xe 
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L^nie  consciente  et  la  domestique  ne  se  doutaient  aucunement  de  ma 
prince,  puis  que,  m'  ay  ant  entendu,  elle  ait  pouss^  V  astuce  jasqa'4 
ne  pas  me  chercher,  quoique  sachant  que  je  fusse  Ik  £nfin  il 
faudrait  que,  le  jour  suivant,  elle  m'  eiit  entendu  entrer,  sans  se 
demander  comment  j'  entrais  sans  sonner,  et  sans  essayer  de  me  chercher 
dans  la  maison  ou  elle  m*  aurait  su  pr^nt. 

Ce  sont  la,  on  V  avouera,  des  hypoth^es  bien  invraisemblables,  et 
elles  me  paraissent  moins  simples  que  Thypoth^  d'une  action  k 
distance  qui  semblait  d'ailleurs  appuy^  solidement  avant  mes 
experiences  par  un  ensemble  satisfaisant  d'  observations  praises.  ^ 

Quoique  les  faits  que  je  rapporte  soient  moins  nets  k  certains  dgards 
que  ceux  qu' on  trouvera  dans  les  ouvrages  que  je  cite,  j'ai  tenu 
pourtant  a  les  relater  en  detail,  car  j'ai  fait  toutes  les  critiques  lea  plus 
s<^v^res  qu'  on  puisse  faire,  et  ce  n'est  qu  'apr^s  avoir  suppose  tout  un 
ordre  d'  illusions  ou  d*  erreurs  de  ma  part  que  j*  ai  pu  d^nitivement 
conclure  a  une  action  k  distance.  II  faut  en  effet  non  seulement  se 
m^fier  des  autres,  ce  qui  est  facile,  mais  encore,  ce  qui  est  bien  plus 
difficile,  se  meiier  de  soi-m§me,  des  indications  qu'  on  donne,  et  de  cette 
tendance  irresistible  k  vouloir  faire  r^ussir  une  experience.  Mais 
malgr^  cela,  on  ne  doit  pas  fermer  les  yeux  k  V  Evidence.  Or,  pour 
les  faits  que  je  rapporte,  1'  absurdity  me  parait  ^tre  de  nier  V  action  k 
distance  et  de  faire  cinq  ou  six  suppositions  ridicules. 

Ainsi,  sans  que  j'  aie  pu  avoir  une  experience  decisive,  irreprochable, 
j'ai  trois  experiences  tr^  concordantes  qui  rendent  vraisemblable  le 
fait  d'  une  action  a  distance.  Probablement  d'  autres  expedmentateurs, 
k  la  fois  plus  habiles  et  plus  heureux,  arriveront  k  des  resultats  meilleurs. 
Mais,  des  maintenant,  il  me  semble  qu'  on  peut  conclure. 

Je  noterai  encore  deux  experiences  faites  par  M.  Paul  Janet  en  ma 
presence  pendant  le  mois  de  Septembre,  1886. 

Dans  une  premiere  experience,  avant  d' avoir  vu  Leonie,  je  me 
trouve  avec  M.  Janet  le  samedi  k  midi,  a  dejeuner.  Nous  decidons 
ensemble  que  M.  Janet  essay  era  d'  endormir  Leonie  k  distance,  vers 
3  heures  et  demie,  chez  lui,  k  1  kilometre  environ  de  la  maison  ou 
demeure  Leonie,  sans  qu'  il  ait  pu  la  voir  depuis  le  mon^ent  oii  nous 
avous  pris  cette  resolution  ;  il  fait  eflfbrt  pour  V  endormir  de  3  heures 
33  ^  3  heures  45.  Puis  nous  arrivons  chez  elle,  k  4  heures  precises. 
Elle  est  endormie,  et  en  etat  de  somnambulisme.  Elle  dit  alors  k  M. 
Janet,  **  Vous  m'  avez  endormie  a  3  heures  et  demie;  il  etait  3  heures  et 
demie  passees ;  mais  tres  pr^s  de  3  heures  et  demia"  L' experience  a 
done  tres  bien  reussi. 

Je  lis  k  M.  Janet  deux  observations ;  la  premiere,  c'  est  que  1'  heure 

*  Pour  ces  diverses  olwrvations,  je  renvoie  aux  Bulletins  de  la  Soeit'U  de  Psifcho- 
^  Phy8u>f(>ffiqHe^  au  livre  de  M.  Ochorovicz,  Sur  la  Suggestion  Atentale,  et  aux 
miasms  of  the  Living,  T,  XI.,  p.  682. 
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de  3  heures  et  demie  ^tait  V  heure  habituelle  ou  on  1'  endormait ;  la 
•eooade  c*  est  qu*  en  nous  voyant  arriver  k  4  heures  tons  les  deux  elle 
ponvait  se  douter  qu'  imm^iatement  auparavant  on  avait  essay^  d'  agir 
nr  elle.  II  conviendrait  done  de  changer  V  heure  du  sommeil,  sans 
changer  V  heure  de  notre  arriv^. 

Je  ne  lis  ces  observations  que  le  lendemain  k  2  heures  et  demie, 
<|aaiui  j'allai  voir  M.  Janet.  Alors  il  fait  effort  pour  endormir 
L^onie  un  peu  plus  tot,  c' est-4-dire,  de  3  heures  k  3  heures  12.  Nous 
restons  alors  encore  one  demi-heure  chez  M.  Janet,  sans  aller  rue 
de  la  Ferme,  ou  demeure  L^nie.  II  est  4  heures  quand  j'  y  arrive,  et 
«•  /arrive  seal,  de  mani^re  k  ce  qu'  elle  puisse  supposer  que  c'  est  k  ce 
BMRDent  meme  que  M.  Janet  V  endort,  et  que  je  suis  venu  pour  voir 
comment  le  sommeil  survient  pendant  qu'on  essaye  de  1' endormir. 
SuiB  rien  dire  de  T  heure  k  laquelle  nous  avions  essay^  d'agir, 
Jwpprends  de  Mademoiselle  Gibert,  chez  qui  demeurait  L^nie,  qu'  k  3 
iKores  elle  6taAt  r^veill^  mais  que,  vers  3  heures  10,  elle  ^tait  probable- 
Dent  endormie ;  car  k  ce  moment  ses  allures  ont  compl^tement  chang^, 
et^  au  lieu  de  rester  dans  le  jardin,  elle  est  entr^  dans  le  petit  salon 
OB  elle  se  tient  d'  habitude  quand  elle  est  en  somnambulisme.  In- 
tOTOg^e  k  son  tour,  L^nie  a  dit  qu'elle  s'est  endormie  vers  3 
heares  20.  Entre  3  heures  10  et  3  heures  20,  si  Ton  prend  la 
Doyemie,  on  arrive  k  3  heures  15,  heure  qui  coincide  tr^s  bien  avec 
i'heare  k  laquelle  M.  Janet  a  agi. 

Gette  experience  est  done  extremement  satisfaisante,  puisque,  en 
^inant  la  cause  d*  erreur  qui  existait  pour  V  experience  de  la 
veille,  nous  n'  en  avons  pas  moins  obtenu  le  ph^noni^ne  de  1'  action  k 
distance. 

Depuis  la  premiere  publication  de  M.  Janet  dans  les  BulletxTis  de 
ifl  Societe  de  Psychologie,  d'  autres  experiences  ont  ^\A  faites  par  lui  qui 
conlirment  ses  premiers  r^sultats.  M.  Janet  ni'  en  a  donn^  la  notice 
succincte,  et  m'  a  autoris^  k  la  publier  ici. 

En  1886. 

8  Septembre,  essai  d'  action  k  3  heures. — Trouvde  endonnie  k  4 
heures.     M.  J.  etait  entr^  sans  etre  vu  et  sans  sonner  a  la  porte. 

9  Septembre,  3  heures. — Echec.  Quand  M.  J.  arrive,  elle  se  plaint 
d'  un  fort  mal  de  tete  qui  vient  de  la  prendre. 

11  Septembre,  9  heures. — Echec.  M.  J.  arrive  a  10  heures,  et  la 
trouve  troublee  et  ^tourdie.  Elle  pent  k  peine  repondre  ;  mais  ne 
dort  pas. 

14  Septembre,  4  heures. — Arrivee  de  M.  J.  a  4  heures  15.  Leonie 
pretend  qu*  elle  etait  endormie ;  mais  que  le  coup  de  sonnette  V  a 
reveillee. 

18  et  19  Septembre. — Succl's.  Ce  soiit  les  deux  experiences  iaAl^^ 
»yeiJuoiqueJ'ainientJonneesplushaut.  • 
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23  Septerabre,  2  heures. — ^hec.     Elle  ^tait  en  promenade. 

24  Septembre,  3  heures  15. — Trouv^  endormie  k  4  heures.  On  I'a 
vue  ^veill<§e  k  3  heures  16. 

26  Septembre,  3  heures. — 'kchec,  Elle  ^tait  seule  k  garder  la 
maison,  et  se  promenait  au  jardin  pour  ne  pas  dormir. 

27  Septembre,  8  heures  30  du  soir. — C*  est  M.  Gibert  qui  V  a  endor- 
mie de  chez  lui,  et  lui  a  command^  de  venir.  Elle  est  sortie  endormie 
du  pavilion  qu'  elle  habite,  pour  aller  trouver  M.  Gibert,  k  9  heures  5. 

29  Septembre,  3  heures  50. — Trouv^e  endormie  k  4  heures  5.  On 
1*  avait  vue  ^veill^  k  3  heures  30. 

30  Septembre,  3  heures  30. — l^hec.  La  bonne  V  a  vue  r^veill^  an 
moment  oil  elle  allait  s'  endormir. 

1  Octobre,  2  heures  40. — 'kchec,     Elle  ^tait  en  promenade. 

5  Octobre,  4  heures. — Experience  int^ressante.  Elle  causait  avec 
la  bonne  dans  le  jardin,  et  s'  est  endormie  subitement  k  4  heures  6. 
L'  heure  a  ^t^  exactement  not^. 

6  Octobre,  3  heures. — Echec. 

9  Octobre,  3  heures  15. — !^hec. 

10  Octobre,  3  heures  20. — Trouv^e  endormie  k  4  heures  5. 

1 2  Octobre,  3  heures. — Echec.  Echec  aussi  d*  une  suggestion  mentale 
tent^  k  distance. 

13  Octobre,  5  heures. — Trouv^  endormie.  Execute  k  Farriv^  de 
M.  Janet  une  suggestion  mentale  faite  k  distance,  celle  de  se  lever  dis 
que  M.  J.  serait  entr^. 

14  Octobre,  2  heures  30. — Trouv^  endormie  k  3  heures  20.  Ex^ute 
encore  une  petite  suggestion  (?) 

16  Octobre,  3  heures. — Trouv^e  endormie  k  3  heures  30. 
24  Novembre,  2  heures  30. 
3  D^embre,  4  heures  10. 

5  D<k^mbre,  4  heures  10. — Ces  trois  experiences  ont  echou^. 

6  D^cembre,  4  heures  10. — Trouv^e  non  endormie,  mais  se  lavant 
les  mains,  et  resistant  au  sommeil. 

7  Decern bre,  2  heures  30. — Trouv^e  endormie  k  3  heures  5. 
10  D^cembre,  4  heures  20. — Echec.     En  promenade. 

16  Decembre,  4  heures  15. — ^Trouv^e  endormie  k  4  heures.  On  Ta 
vue  ^veill^e  k  3  heures  15. 

1 3  Decern  bre,  4  heures  5. — Trouv^e  endormie  k  4  heures  25.  On 
r  a  vue  dveillee  k  4  heures,  et  quelques  minutes. 

1 4  D^cembre,  1 1  heures  30  matin. — Echec. 

18  Decembre,  21  Decembre,  et  22  Decerabre. — Echecs. 

23  Decembre,  3  heures. — Trouv^e  endormie  k  3  heures  40. 

2.'>  Diwuibre,  3  heures  1 5. — Experience  interessante.  C  etait  le 
jour  de  No«^l,  et  elle  ne  s'attendait  pas  k  ^tre  endormie.  M. 
Janet  alors  k  \  improviste   se  decide  k  agir.     A  ce  moment  L^onie  se 
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promenait  avec  des  camarades  sur  la  jet^.  Elle  est  prise  soudain  d'une 
gtmnde  migraine  (vers  3  heures  20),  et  elle  rentre  pr^cipitamment  rue 
de  la  Ferme  pour  tomber  endormie  dans  le  salon. 

Durant  oette  p^riode,  il  n'y  a  eu  sommeil  spontan^  que  quatre 
fus. 

Pour  terminer  je  ferai  remarquer  la  Constance  du  retard.  D'  abord, 
dani  mes  experiences,  pour  six  experiences  qui  ont  plus  ou  moins 
.  itea,  il  y  a  eu  un  retard  de  10,  20,  3,  7,  25,  7  minutes,  ce  qui  donne 
!  me  moyenne  de  11  minutes  k  peu  pr^.  Dans  les  deux  experiences 
\  futes  avec  M.  Janet  il  y  a  eu  un  retard  de  2  et  de  15  minutes.  Dans  les 
I  lOprincipales  experiences  de  M.  Gibert  et  de  M.  Janet,  il  y  a  eu  10  fois 
reUrd,  avec  une  moyenne  de  9  minutes  environ.  Dans  les  experiences 
niTantes  il  y  a  eu  aussi  constamment  retard. 

Si  r  on  voulait  appliquer  k  ces  f aits  le  calcul  des  probabilites — dans 
)DexperienceSy  20  fois  retard — on  arriverait  k  une  probabilite  si  faible, 
^  on  millioni^me,  que  ce  serait  la  certitude ;  mais,  en  pareil  cas,  le 
oIcqI  des  probabUites  est  un  leurre ;  car  V  appreciation  des  heures  est 
tdlement  subordonnee  k  notre  bonne  foi,  et  si  delicate  k  etablir 
impartialement  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  lui  appliquer  le  calcul,  comme  on 
penrrait  le  faire  si  le  sommeil  commen9ait  k  un  moment  precis, 
Ermine  fatalement  par  un  enregistreur  automatique. 

Mais,  sans  parler  de  probabilite  mathematique  rigoureuse,  il  est 
permis  de  mettre  en  evidence  ce  fait  frappant  que,  sur  20  experiences, 
pas  une  seule  fois  il  n*  y  a  eu  d*  avance  notable — je  dis  notable  pour 
lure  la  part  des  inexactitudes  de  nos  constatations — tandis  que  toujours 
fl  y  eu  retard. 

En  resume,  ineme  en  accumulant  les  faits  des  anciens  magnetiseurs 
(par  exeniple,  celle  de  la  demoiselle  Sanson  endormie  par  Dupotet  en 
pnisence  de  Husson,  et  de  Recamier  en  1827),  les  observations  de  M. 
Dttsart,  de  M.  Hericourt,  de  M.  Gibert,  de  M.  Janet  let  les  miennes,  nous 
ite  tenons  pas  une  demonstration  absolument  inattaquable  de  V  action 
a  distance;  mais  nous  avons,  je  pense,  rendu  le  fait  extremement 
probable.  H  faudrait,  pour  renverser  ce  que  nous  avons  etabli,  trouver 
quelque  chose  de  nouveau  qui  expliquerait  nos  erreurs,  nos  illusions, 
BOS  observations  defectueuses,  et  peut-etre  V  etonnante  serie  de  coinci- 
dences, survenant  chaque  fois  qu'  on  s'  occupe  de  cette  question  avec  des 
njets  aptes  k  subir  Y  action  a  distance. 

Trouver  cette  solution,  ce  sera  une  decouverte  veritable,  aussi  im- 
portante  et  aussi  nouvelle  que  le  fait  de  1'  action  a  distance. 

J'  ai  eu  r  occasion  de  refaire  ces  memes  experiences  sur  Leonie  au 
Diois  de   Janvier    1888.      Mais    cela   a    ete    dans    d' assez    mauvaises 
conditions.     En    effet,    j'avais    des    preoccupations    graves    qui    me 
isBsaient  peu  de  liberte  d*  esprit  et  en  outre  tres  peu  de  temps  etaii  k 
BB  dJspoBJtioD.     Quant  a  Leonie,    elle    4tait   assez    mal  portante,  et 
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tx)ujour8  pen  docile,  ce  qui  rend  toutes  les  experiences  faites  aveo  eUe 
longues,  laborieuses,  et  irritantes. 

Mon  principal  souci,  dans  cette  seconde  s^rie,  a  ^t^  d'  ^viter  tonte 
parole  pouvant  lui  faire  soup^onner  mon  intention.  Je  ne  lui  ai  m^me 
pas  donn^  k  penser  que  j'  avais  V  intention  de  faire  sur  elle  d'  autre 
experience  que  V  etude  des  aimants. 

Leonie  se  trouvait  chez  M.  Ferrari  dans  les  mdmes  conditions  que 
precedemment. 

Je  r  ai  endormie  pour  la  premiere  fois,  dans  cette  s^rie  d' experiences, 
le  17  Decembre. 

Le  1  Janvier  (apr^  T  avoir  endormie  10  fois,  du  17  Decembre  au 
1  Janvier),  j'  ai  essay e  d'  agir  k  distance,  k  10  heures  20  du  matin.  Je 
ne  r  ai  pas  interrogee  sur  ce  qu'  elle  a  ou  non  ressenti ;  mais,  comme 
elle  ne  m'  a  rien  dit,  j'  ai  conclu  qu'  elle  n'  avait  rien  ressenti  d'k  normal. 

Le  12  Janvier,  j'essaye  de  V  endormir  de  8  heures  58  &  9  heures  8 
du  matin.  Puis,  k  10  heures  15,  je  vais  chez  elle;  elle  etait  sortie. 
Quand  je  la  revois  le  soir,  spontanement  elle  me  dit  :  "  Ce  matin  je  me 
suis  sen  tie  tout  etourdie.  J'  ai  ete  alors  porter  une  lettre  k  la  poste 
pour  me  de^aire,*^  mais  je  ne  veuy  pas  insister  sur  V  heure  exacte  k 
laquelle  elle  a  senti  cette  action,  pour  ne  pas  lui  donner  Feveil  et  lui  i^ire 
supposer  que  je  voulais  pratiquer  cette  experience.  Je  sais  seulement 
qu*  elle  s'  est  levee  k  7  heures  et  demie,  qu'  elle  etait  parfaitement  bien 
portante  en  se  levant,  et  qu*elle  est  sortie  vers  10  heures — plutot 
avant  10  heures. 

Le  15  Janvier,  apr^s  avoir  tire  au  sort  T  heure  k  laquelle  je 
devrais  V  endormir,  j'  essaye  d'  agir  sur  elle  de  4  heures  58  &  5  heures 
25.  (II  est  possible  que  j'  aie  pense  k  cette  experience  tine  demie  heure 
avant  de  1'  endormir.)  Quand  j'  arrive  chez  elle  k  5  heures  25,  je  la 
trouve  dans  un  etat  diflferent  de  son  etat  normal.  Elle  vient  k  moi, 
et  me  dit  avec  une  certaine  hardiesse  qui  n'  est  pas  du  tout  dans  ses 
habitudes,  "  M.  Richet,  j'aitrfes  mal  k  Testomac  depuis  une  heure." 
Je  cherche  i  lui  faire  croire  que  c' est  son  dejeuner  qu*elle  n*a  pas 
digere :  mais  elle  me  repond  k  peine,  et  pendant  que  je  lui  parle,  ses 
yeux  se  ferment,  et  elle  s'  endort  presque  subitement.  Cela  ne  se  passe 
jamais  ainsi. 

•  Endormie,  elle  me  dit  que  j'  avais  pense  k  elle  et  qu'  alors  elle  a  bu 
de  I'eau  froide  pour  se  difaire.  Puis,  comme  je  lui  dis  que  jo  ne 
pensais  pas  k  elle,  elle  ajout«  qu'  elle  a  bu  parce  qu*  elle  avait  chaud, 
ayant  dii  deplacer  les  meubles  de  sa  chambre. 

Reveiliee,  elle  n'  a  conserve  aucun  souvenir  de  ce  qu*  elle  m'  a  dit  au 

moment  ou  je  suis  arrive.     Je  dois  done  admettre  qu'  elle  etait  alors, 

comme  je  V  avais  soup^onnd,  dans  un  etat  special,   assez  different  de 

r  etat  de  veille,  et  proche  de  V  etat  de  somnambulisme.  Cette  experience 

pent  done  ^tre  consideree  comme  un  demi-succ^s.    Malheureusement 
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cet  ^tut  de  demi-veille  n*  est  pas  suffisamment  caract^ris^,  pour  permettre 
vne  conclusion  certaine. 

La  qnatri^rae  experience  a  ^t^  faite  le  18  Janvier,  de  1  heure  10  k 
1  beare  25.  ifcchec  complet.  Elle  ne  m'  a  rien  dit.  Elle  ^tait  all^e 
iHre  une  visite  dans  la  joum^e.  Elle  s'  est  sentie  tout  ^tourdie  vers  4 
keures  et  demie. 

A  partir  de  ce  jour  jusqu'  au  lundi,  23  Janvier,  k  9  heures  du  soir, 

jene  veux  plus  la  voir  ni  la  parler.     Et  je  me  contente  d*agir  sur  elle 

i  distance,  sans  mettre  qui  que  ce  soit  dans  ma  confidence  et  en  tirant 

M  sort  les  heures  et  les  jours,  auxquelles  je  dois  faire  1'  experience.    Le 

'  iort  d^signe  vendredi  4  heures  ;  samedi  1  heure ;  et  lundi  3  heures. 

Quand  je  vols  L^onie  le  lundi  soir,  elle  me  dit  qu'  elle  n*  a  ^prouv^ 
\  tfeffei  ni  le  jeudi,  ni  le  dimanche,  ni  le  lundi,  mais  seulement  le 
\  ^Tcodredi  et  le  samedi,  le  vendredi  k  9  heures  et  demie  du  matin,  et  le 
\.  ttmedi  k  1  heure  et  demie  de  la  joum^e. 

Nous  pouvons  done  consid^rer  cette  experience  du  samedi  comme 
on  sncc^  ;  mais  malheureusement  accompagne  d'  un  ^chec  grave,  h,  savoir 
le  TMidredi  matin  h.  9  heures,  effet  ressenti,  alors  que  je  n'  avais  ni  agi  ni 
cherche  k  agir.  Quant  k  T  echec  du  lundi,  j'  etais  fort  pr^occupe  ce 
jour  la,  et  j'  ai  ete  derange  k  plusieurs  reprises,  pendant  que  je  cherchais 
t  r  endormir. 

Cela  nous  fait  en  somme  sur  sept  experiences  cinq  echexjs 
complets,  assez  graves  les  uns  et  les  autres  pour  divers  motifs,  et  deux 
succes.  Ces  deux  succ^s  seraient  absolument  suffisants  s'ils  etaient 
irreprochables  ;  mais  il  n'  en  est  pas  ainsi ;  et  le  succes  complet,  avec  un 
sommeil  profond,  irrecusable,  survenant  exactement  k  1'  heure  de  mon 
action,  n*  a  pas  ete  obtenu. 

II  est  bon  d*  ajouter,  ainsi  que  je  le  disais  en  com  men  cant,  que  je 
n'aipu  donner  k  ces  experiences  tout  le  temps  qu41  eiit  fallu  y  con- 
acrer ;  des  preoccupations  d'  un  tout  autre  ordre  m'  enipechaient  de 
penser  k  Leonie,  comme  il  aurait  fallu  le  faire  pour  reussir. 

n  faut  noter  que  du  17  Decembre  au  25  Janvier,  jour  de  son 
depart  de  Paris,  pas  une  seule  fois  elle  n'  a  eu  de  somnieil  spontane. 

Ainsi  cette  dernifere  serie  d'  experiences  n'  apporte  aucun  appui  bien 
s^rienx  aux  precedentes  ;  mais  elle  ne  les  infirme  nullement ;  car,  dans 
les  deux  experiences  qui  ont  reussi,  il  n'  y  avait  pas  de  supercherie,  ou 
d' auto-suggestion  possible.  Ce  qui  a  manque,  c'  est  le  fait  d*  un 
sommeil  profond,  caracteristique,  qui  donne  un  signe  irrecusable,  dont 
lavaleur  ne  pent  ^tre  revoquee  en  doute. 

Chapitre  V. 

EXP^RIENCKS   D*  ACTION   A   DISTANCE   FAITES   SUR   d'  AUTRES    8UJET8. 

J'ai  essaye  nombre  de  iois  sur  des  sujets  divers  V  action  k  distaivce, 
etfai  presquetoujours  (^chou^,  sauf  dans  Je  cas  de  Leonie  et  a\is«i\, 
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11  J  a  15  ans,  chez  une  femme  dont  j'  ai  rapports  V  observation  dans  \m 
Bulletins  de  la  Societe  de  Psychologie  Physiotogique, 

Ces  tehees  sent  importants  k  signaler;  car,  s'  il  s'  agiBsait  simplemeni 
d'  une  supercherie,  consciente  ou  non,  ou  d'  une  illusion  de  notre  part^ 
nous  devrions  voir  les  succ^  se  multiplier.  II  n'  en  est  rien.  Le 
nombre  des  sujets  sur  lesquels  on  pent  agir  k  distance  reste  tth 
limits. 

Je  noterai  k  titre  de  documents  quelques  faits  de  ce  genre  obteniB 
sur  diverses  personnes. 

En  Mai,  1884,  quelques  uns  de  mes  amis  et  moi,  pr^occupds  de  e» 
questions,  et  sortant  d'une  soir^  oi!l  nous  avions  vu  des  faits  d» 
spiritisme  extraordinaires  et  probablement  apocryphes,  nous  convenons 
d'  agir  k  distance  sur  Y  un  de  nous  (M.  Ferrari),  que  nous  ^oignonspour 
un  instant.  Nous  ne  le  pr^venons  aucunement  ni  de  1'  heure  ni  dm 
jour,  ni  de  Taction  k  exercer.  Nous  ^tions  trois  k  penser  k  oett» 
suggestion  a  distance — M.  Louis  Olivier,  M.  Gaston  Foumier,  et  moi — 
II  est  convenu  que  le  lendemain,  k  midi,  nous  penserions  k  H.  Ferrui, 
et  que  nous  lui  ferions  faire  un  dessin.  Je  suis  absolumerU  adr  que  H. 
Ferrari  n'  a  pu  deviner  ce  que  nous  avions  dit,  et  que  personne  ne  lai 
en  a  parl^. 

D'  ailleurs,  le  lendemain  k  midi,  il  se  trouva  que  moi  seul  pensais  4 
cette  suggestion  k  distance.     A  midi  je  formulai   tr^  nettement  k  3 
suggestion  d'  un  dessin  k  faire.  it 

Le  soir,  causant  avec  H.   Ferrari,  je  lui  demande  s'  il  n'  a  rien  bit  ^ 
de  remarquable  dans  la  joum^e.     II  me  dit  que  la  suggestion  annonofe  '^. 
n*  a  pas  eu  lieu.     J'  insiste  pour  lui  demander  ce  qu'  il  a  fait  k  midL 
II  me  dit  qu'  il  venait  de  dejeuner.     Alors,  impatient^  je  lui  demande: 
"  As-tu  fait  un  dessin  1 " — "  Au  fait,  c*  est  vrai,"  me  dit-il,  "  j'  ai  fait  vd 
dessin  pour  mon  ills.''     Et  il    me  montre  un  petit  pay  sage  k  la  plnmi^  . 
qu'  il  a  fait  k  midi  apr^s  son  ddjeuner. 

Y  a-t-il  Ik  coincidence?  Je  n^ose  le  nier;  mais  en  g^n^ral  H. 
Ferrari  ne  dessine  pas.  II  ne  fait  peut-^tre  pas  trois  fois  dans  V  asmk 
un  dessin  aussi  compliquc^  que  ce   paysage. 

J*  ai  essay<i  encore  trois  fois  sur  H.  Ferrari  cette  suggestion  k 
distance,  mais  je  T  ai  fait  seul,  c'est-^ire,  sans  qu'  aucune  personne  fAt 
dans  la  confidence.  Deux  fois  j'  ai  cSchoud.  II  s'  agissait  pour  Ini 
d'  acheter  un  journal  en  sortant  de  chez  lui  le  matin.  Comme  ce  n'  eii 
pas  dans  ses  habitudes,  le  fait  aurait  6t6  tr^  pro  bant.  Mais  Y  ^hee 
a  ^t^  complet. 

L'  autre  experience  a  6t^  faite  au  moisd'  Aoilt  1884.     Je  lui  donne, 

mentalenient    et    k   distance,  c'est-^-dire,   sans   que    nous   soyions  en 

presence  Y  un  de  Y  autre,  la  suggestion  de  parler  d*  une  jeune  fiUe  qu'  il 

avait  connue  jadis,  Clemence  X.,  k  laquelle  certainement  ni  lui  ni  moi 

nous  ne  pensons  deux  fois  dans  V  ann^e.    Ot  V  eiL^T\&Tk»^  a.  r^ossi 
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fort  bien,  car,  ce   m6me  jour,   il   a  parl^   de  Mademoiselle  Cl^mence 
avec  un  de  ses  amis. 

Je  sais  bien  qn'  on  peut  expliquer  cela  par  une  comcidence  fortuite. 
Mais  alors  c'  est  une  bien  ^tonnante  s^rie  de  coincidences. 

J'  ai  peut-^tre  fait  sur  d'  autres  personnes  5,  6,  7  ou  8  fois  des  expe- 
riences d'  action  k  distance,  et  bien  souvent  elles  ont  ^chou^  ;  je  vais 
cependant  en  rapporter  quelques  unes,  ou  le  succ^s  a  ^t^  assez  int^res- 
saut.  Le  lundisoir,  16  F^vrier  1885,  je  me  trouve  k  une  soir^  chez 
Madame  de  B.  avec  Mademoiselle  de  G.  II  est  convenu  que  je  ferai 
sur  Mademoiselle  de  G.  une  experience  de  suggestion  k  distance,  portant 
sur  n*  importe  quel  jour,  n'  importe  quelle  heure,  pour  n'  importe  quel 
acte. 

Ignorant  encore  ce  que  je  veux  faire,  je  dis  k  Madame  de  G. :  "  11 
faut  qu'  il  y  ait  comme  un  sjmbole  materiel  d'  action  commune.  L'  objet 
materiel  servira  au  transfert  de  la  pens^e."  Alors  nous  prenons  une 
carte  de  visite,  et  sur  cette  carte  nous  ecrivons  mon  nom,  puis  nous 
partageons  la  carte  en  deux,  et  Mademoiselle  de  G.  et  moi,  nous  en 
prenons  chacun  un  fragment. 

En  sortant  du  salon,  je  dis  k  Madame  de  B.  et  k  M.  le  Docteur  C. : 
"  Yoici  ce  que  j'  ai  voulu  que  demain  fasse  Mademoiselle  de  G.  II  faut 
qu'  elle  prenne  cette  carte  et  la  jette  au  feu."  Mais  je  ne  dis  rien 
de  r  heure  k  laquelle  il  faut  agir,  et  je  recommande  k  mes  deux  inter- 
locuteurs  de  ne  rien  dire  et  de  ne  rien  laisser  soup9onner.  II  va  de  sot 
que  je  suis  siir  de  leur  bonne  foi  et  de  leur  sagacite.  Fourtant  j'  eusse 
eridemment  mieux  fait  de  ne  leur  rien  dire  du  tout. 

Mademoiselle  de  G.,  rentr^e  chez  elle,  ne  peut  dormir.  Elle  a  toute 
la  nuit  des  cauchemars  douloureux  ;  le  matin,  en  se  levant,  vers  10 
heures,  elle  voit  sur  sa  table  la  carte  d^chir^e  qui  lui  a,  pense-t-elle,  fait 
passer  une  si  mauvaise  nuit.  Alors,  irrit^e  centre  cette  carte  inoffensive^ 
elle  la  prend  et  la  jette  au  feu.  Elle  la  regarde  briiler  dans  le  feu 
jusqu'  k  ce  que  tout  le  papier  soit  consume.  Puis,  dans  la  journee,  elle 
va  voir  Madame  de  M.,  qui  ne  sait  pas  ce  dont  il  s'  agit,  et  elle  lui  dit . 
"  Je  m'  imagine  que  M.  Richet  va  ^tre  f&che  contre  moi ;  car,  au  lieu  de 
faire  son  experience,  j'ai  jete  sa  carte  dans  le  feu." 

Or  precisement,  le  mardi  matin  17  Fevrier,  k  10  heures  precises,^ 
j'  avals  pris  la  carte,  et  je  V  avals  jetee  dans  le  feu.  J'  avais  m^me 
suivi  des  yeux  le  papier  qui  brulait,  jusqu'  k  ce  que  tout  ait  ete  con- 
sume. Le  fait  de  jeter  la  carte  au  feu  etait  V  acte  que  j'  avais  men  tale- 
ment  suggere  k  Mademoiselle  de  G.,  et  on  voit  que  le  succ^s  avait 
suivi. 

Quelque  interessante  que  soit  cette  experience,  elle  a  un  grave  defaut^ 
c'est  que  Madame  de  B.  et  M.C.  connaissaientce  que  je  voulais  faire.  Or, 
si  je  ne  suis  pas  siir  de  moi,^  plus  forte  raison  ne  suis-je  pas  stir  des 
autres.     La  bonne  foi  consciente  de  Mad.  de  G.  est  enti^re)  m«.\&  d^  %a» 
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bonne  foi  inconsciente,   pas    plus  que  pour  toute  autre,  je    ne  sidi. 
pas   certain. 

Ces  experiences — lesdeux  faites  avec  H.  Ferrari  et  celle  quej'ai^ 
faite  avec  Mad.  de  G. — ne  prouvent  done  pas  encore  en  tonli. 
certitude  qu'  il  7  ait  des  suggestions  k  distance.  J'  ai  voulu  cependaal 
les  rapporter,  ne  fiit-ce  que  pour  indiquer  la  voie  k  suivre,  et  les  pre- 
cautions extremes  qu'  il  faut  toujours  prendre.  Si  on  ne  les  prendpa% 
au  moins  faut'-il  savoir  qu'  on  ne  les  a  pas  prises. 

Le  mercredi  soir,  en  F^vrier  1885,  apr^  avoir  endormi  Madame  de 
M.,  je  la  reveille,  et  je  lui  dis  :  "  Je  vais  faire  avec  vous  une  exp^rienei 
d'  action  k  distance.  Je  vais  demain  k  midi  penser  k  un  tableu 
quelconque,  et  k  la  mdme  heure  vous  m'  6crirez  pour  me  dire  le  tabkM 
auquel  vous  pensez  alors." 

Je  rentre  chez  moi,  et,  dans  une  assez  nombreuse  collection  da 
photographies  de  tableaux  connus,  je  tire  au  sort  le  tableau  auquel  je 
vais  penser.     Le  sort  ddsigne  le  Manage  de  la  Yierge,  par  Raphael 

Ce  m^me  jour,  k  4  heures,  je   re9ois  de  Madame  de  M.  une  lettn 
ainsi  con9ue :  "  En  fait  de  tableau,  je  ne  vois  qu'un  ogre  pr§t  k  d^vorec; 
non  des  petits  enfants,  mais  des  sujets  psychiques. — Midi,  jeudi." 

Or,  pr^is^ment  k  midi,  on  ^tait  venu  m'  offrir  k  V  improviste  une  logB 
pour  mener  mes  enfants  au  th^fttre  voir  dans  la  joum^e  jouer  Le  PefHa 
Foucet,  oily  comme  on  sait,  le  r6le  principal  est  celui  de  1'  ogre  qui  d^voiii 
des  petits  enfants.     Je  suis  ahsolument  ailr  que  Madame  de  M.  n'  a  pi ' 
savoir  que  j'  allais  voir  Le  Petit  Poucet. 

Je  mentionne  le  fait  sans  conclure ;  car  le  hasard  en  pent  ^tre  1ft 
cause. 

Sur  Alice,  H^^na,  et  Eugenie,  j'  ai  fait  peut-^tre  5  ou  6  fois  d€e_ 
experiences  d' action  k  distance.  Deux  fois  seulement  j' ai  obtennnn 
r^sultat,  plus  ou  moins  favorable. 

J'  a  vais  pr^venu  Helena  que  je  viendrais  le  samedi  vers  5  heures  d 
demie  pour  V  endormir.  De  fait,  le  samedi,  de  5  heures  35  k  5  henree 
45,  je  fais  effort  pour  agir  k  distance  sans  la  pr^venir.  Vers  5  heorei 
35  (il  m'a  ete  impossible  de  pr^ciser  davantage),  elle  dit  k  sa  domestiqne: 
"  Apportez  la  lampe ;  M.  Richet  va  venir,  vous  me  laisserez  tranquille." 
Ce  disant,  elle  s'endort,  et,  quand  j'  arrive,  je  la  trouve  en  sornnam- 
bulisme. 

Au  r^veil,  elle  esc  stup^faite  de  ce  qui  s'  est  pass^.  Elle  ne  com- 
prend  pas  comment  je  suis  arriv^. 

Cette  experience  est  ^videmment  d^fectueuse :  car  Helena  savait  que 
je  devais  venir,  et  cette  attente  a  pu  amener  k  elle  seule  le  sommeO* 
D'  autre  part,  ayant  recommence  2  ou  3  fois  des  tentatives  analognee^ 
et  ayant  echou^,  je  ne  puis  rien  induire  de  ce  fait  isoie,  et  aseei 
mal  observe. 

Le  2  DScemhre  1887,  je  dis  k  EMg4n\e\   "5'  %waa.\Kwi,  un  jour 
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queloonque  de  cette  semaine,  d'  agir  sur  vous  k  distance,  non  pas  pour 
vous  endormir,  mais  pour  faire  que  vous  penserez  k  moi  avec  plus  de 
force."  Rentr^  chez  moi,  je  tire  au  sort  V  heure  et  le  jour,  et  le  sort 
d^igne  le  5  Decern bre,  3  heures.  L'  hesitation  portait  entre  le  4  et 
le  5  D^cembre,  de  8  heures  matin  a  10  heures  soir. 

De  fait,  j'  ai  ^t^  le  5  D^cembre  k  3  heures  assez  distrait  pour  oublier 
compl^tement  cette  experience,  si  bien  que  je  ne  pense  pas  du  tout  k 
Eugenie.  Pourtant,  quand  je  la  vois,  le  6  D^cembre,  elle  me  dit,  "  Eh 
bien  !  vous  avez  pens^  k  moi  dimanch*  k  3  heures."  (Le  dimanche 
^tait  le  5  D^cembre.) 

Une  autre  observation  tout-k-fait  int^ressante  se  rapporte  k  une 
jeune  femme  atteinte  d'  hyst^rie  grave,  et  ay  ant,  par  le  fait  de  son 
hysterie,  de  1'  h^mianesthesie,  avec  des  contractures  et  une  parapl^gie 
intermittente. — L^ontine  D. 

Je  r  ai  vue  pour  la  premiere  fois  le  31  D^cembre  1887.  Elle  a  6t6 
tr^  facilement  endormie,  et,  comme  toutes  les  hyst^riques  atteintes  de 
grande  hyst^rie,  elle  a  pr^sente  k  V  etat  plus  ou  moins  f ruste  les  trois 
phases  de  catalepsie,  l^thargie,  et  somnambulisme,  phases  que  je  n'  ai 
jamais  rues  chez  les  sujets  non  hyst^riques. 

Pendant  qu'  elle  est  en  etat  de  somnambulisme  je  constate  qu'on 
peut  lui  attirer  la  main  par  des  passes,  sans  qu'  elle  •  ait  conscience, 
soit  des  passes,  soit  des  mouvements  qu'  elle-m^me  execute.  Cela  m'  a 
donne  r  idee  d'  essayer  d'agir  sur  elle  k  distance. 

Le  17  Janvier,  apr^s  V  avoir  endormie  quatre  fois  (du  31  D^cembre 
au  4  Janvier),  je  lui  dis  que  j'  essaierai  de  1'  endormir  de  chez  moi  un 
certain  jour,  k  une  certaine  heure  de  la  semaine  qui  va  venir,  du  17 
au  23  Janvier. 

Le  lendemain  mercredi,  ayant  tir^  V  heure  au  sort,  j'  essaye  d*  agir 
sur  elle,  de  1  heure  10  k  1  heure  25.  J'  ecris  sur  mon  cahier  de  notes 
le  jour  et  V  heure,  et  quand,  le  mardi  23  Janvier,  je  revois  L^ontine,  je 
n'  ai  qu'  un  souvenir  inexact  et  confus  de  V  heure  et  du  jour.  Alors  je 
r  interroge  et  je  lui  demande  :  "  Quand  ai-je  essaye  de  vous  endormir  ?" 
Sa  soeur,  qui  etait  presente,  me  dit :  "  Mais  c'  est  mercredi,  k  1  heure,  1 
heure  10.  Au  moment  oii  nous  finissions  de  dejeuner,  Leontine  me  dit : 
*  Les  bras  me  tombent ;  je  vais  m*  endormir.  C  est  comme  si  M. 
Richet  voulait  m'  endormir.' " 

En  rentrant  chez  moi,  je  constate  avec  une  vraie  satisfaction  que  le 
jour  et  r  heure  etaient  absolument  exacts. 

J*  appelle  Tattention  sur  cette  belle  experience  :  agir  k  distance  le 
mercredfk  1  heure  10,  et  constater  une  action  le  mercredi  k  1  heure  10  : 
alors  que  V  heure  est  tiree  au  sort,  et  que  le  jour  a  ete  determine  par  ma 
fantaisie  seule ;  c'  est  une  probabilite  des  plus  faibles,  d'  un  milli^me, 
tout  au  plus  ;  et  on  experimenterait  peut-^tre  toute  sa  vie  sans  trouver 
one  seule  fois  un  effet  analogue,  si  c'  etait  le  hasard  qui  le  d^t^Tmvci^\\>. 
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II  faut  ajouter  qu' une  seconde  experience  faite  sarL^oiitme  m't 
donn^  un  r^ultat  tout-k-£ait  nul.  Je  lui  dis,  <*  Du  24  au  31  Janvier  J9 
vais  essayer  d'  agir  sur  vous  pendant  la  semaine." 

J'  ai  essaj^  d'  agir  sur  elle  le  dimanche,  29  Janvier,  de  10  heures  20 
^10  heures  30,  V  heure  ^tant  tir^  au  sort. 

Quand  je  la  revois  le  31  Junvier,  elle  me  dit  que  le  jour  est  le  jeudi 
4  10  heures  et  demie.  U  heure  est  exacte  (mais  il  s'  agit  peut-Mra 
d  'une  coincidence  fortuite)  et  le  jour  est  erron^. 

Chapitbe  VI. 

OBSERVATIONS   D' ACTION  k   DISTANCE. 

II  faut  s^parer  les  experiences  et  les  observations.  Une  exp^rieDee 
vaut  toujours  mieux  qu'  une  observation :  car  on  a  pa  dans 
certaine  mesure  pr^ciser  les  conditions  du  ph^nom^ne.  On  sait 
qu'  on  a  voulu  faire,  et  il  est  tr^  peu  rationnel  de  supposer  le  hasaid 
pour  expliquer  le  succ^s,  quand  on  a  obtenu  un  succ^s.  Au  contraire^ 
quand  il  s'  agit  d'une  observation,  il  faut  tenir  grand  compte  du  haautL 
Le  hasard  nous  entoure  de  toutes  parts  dans  notre  vie  de  chaque  joun 
Autant  il  est  peu  raisonnable  de  croire  au  hasard  quand  on  expki . 
mente,  autant  il  faut  admettre  la  possibility  d'  un  concours  fortoit  dl 
circonstances  quand  on  n'  experimente  pas. 

Dans  les  Phantasms  of  the  Living  on  trouve  une  telle  quantity  de 
faits  impossibles  k  expliquer  autrement  que  par  la  telepathic  qu'il  faat 
admettre  une  action  k  distance.  Feu  importe  la  theorie,  le  fait  me  j 
semble  prouve,  et  absolument  prouve.  Chaque  science  a  ses  precede  ' 
de  certitude.  Lorsque  il  s'  agit  d'  observations  sans  experimentatioa 
possible,  il  faut  avouer  qu'  on  ne  pourrait  pas  accumuler  plus  de 
preuves  que  ne  1'  ont  fait  les  savants  auteurs  des  Phantasms  oj  tkt 
Living,  lis  ne  peu  vent  determiner  le  fait  d'  une  action  k  distance  par 
les  mdmes  precedes  qu'  un  chimiste  determine  le  poids  atomique  do 
carbone.  Mais  ils  ont  epuise  tous  les  precedes  de  certitude  qu'  il  lear 
etait  donne  d'  accumuler  pour  prouver  la  telepathic. 

Je  vais  rapporter  ici  un  fait  de  telepathic  qui  m'  est  personnel  et 
qui  me  paratt  important ;  car  les  conditions  ou  je  V  ai  observe  etaient,  je 
crois,  irreprochables. 

Le  mercredi,  4  Fevrier  1885,  je  sors  de  chez  moi  k  9  heures  du  matin 
pour  me  rendre  k  mon  journal  (111,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain).  Au 
coin  de  la  rue  du  Four  Saint-Germain  et  du  Boulevard,  sur  le  trottoir 
de  droite,  moi  etant  sur  le  trottoir  de  gauche,  je  vois  le  Professeur 
Lacassagne  (de  Lyon).  M.  Lacassagne  vient  k  Faris  une  ou  deux  fois 
par  an.  II  avait  fait,  il  y  avait  deux  semaines,  un  article  dans  moD 
journal  Revue  Scientifiqtte,  et  il  me  1'  avait  envoye  de  Lyon. 
Vojrant  M.  LaceLSsagne,  je  suis  sur  \e  point  de  Vx«bV«t?«t\e  \.t^\.^vc  «<# 
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d'  aller  le  saluer ;  mais  je  ne  m'  arr^te  pas  et  je  me  dis,  "  Fuisque  M. 
LAcassagne  est  hk  Paris,  je  vais  sans  doute  le  voir  aux  bureaux  de  la 
Revue,  Fourtant  c'  est  curieux  de  voir  comme  M.  Lacassagne  ressemble 
k  M.  L  .  .  ." — M.  L  .  .  .  est  UD  m^ecin  opthalmologiste  que  je 
connais  un  peu. 

J'  arrive  aux  bureaux  de  la  RewA^  et  je  regois  diff^rentes  personnes. 
A  10  heures  et  demie,  on  m'  apporte  la  carte  de  M.  Lacassagne.  '*  Plus 
de  doute,"  me  dis-je,  "  c'  est  lui  que  j'  ai  vu  tout  k  V  heure."  A  ce  moment 
M.  Lacassagne  entre.  Mais,  k  peine  est  il  entr^  que  je  m'  aperqois 
aussitdt  que  ce  n'  ^tait  pas  lui  que  j'  a  vais  vu  tout  k  V  heure.  '*  Avant 
toutes  choses,"  lui  dis-je,  "  r^pondez-moi,  ^tiez-vous  k  9  heures 
Boulevard  Saint-Q^rmain  ? "  Ma  question  V  ^tonna  beaucoup.  "  Non, 
certainement,"  me  dit-il,  ^*j'ai  pass^  Boulevard  Saint-Germain  un  peu 
avant  8  heures  et  demie ;  j'  6tais  en  voiture  et  je  ne  suis  pas  descendu 
de  voiture.  De  Ik  j'  ai  ^t^  au  Val-de-Gr&ce,  oii  je  suis  rest^  jusqu'  k\0 
heures,  et  me  voici  revenant  directement  du  Val-de-Grftce." — "  Saviez- 
vous  que  vous  viendriez  k  Paris  ?  L'  avez  vous  dit  k  quelqu'  un  1 " — "  A 
personne.     II  y  a  trois  jours,  j'  ignorais  absolument  que  je  viendrais." 

Pourquoi  ai-je  cm  voir  M.  Lacassagne  1  L*  individu  que  j'ai  vu 
^tait  grand,  blond,  avec  des  moustaches  blondes,  tandis  que  M. 
Lacassagne  est  de  taille  moyenne,  avec  de  petites  moustaches  tr^ 
noires. 

J'  ai  eu  encore  trois  ou  quatre  coincidences  analogues  :  mais  je  ne  les 
rapporte  pas  ici,  non  parce  qu'  elles  ne  sont  pas  probantes,  mais  parce 
que  chacun  sans  doute  a  eu  V  occasion  de  faire  plus  ou  moins  des 
observations  analogues,  et  qu'  on  est  plus  convaincu  par  ses  propres 
observations  que  par  celles  des  autres. 

Toutefois  je  mentionnerai  encore  celle-ci,  qui  a  encore  eu  lieu  entre 
mon  ami  H.  Ferrari  et  moi. 

Le  vendredi,  10  D^cembre  1885,  k  7  heures  du  soir,  sortant  du 
bureau  de  mon  journal.  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  4tant  encore  sur  le 
pas  de  la  porte,  je  dis  k  brMe-pourpoint,  8a/n8  que  rien  ivoque  ce  souvenir, 
*^  Tu  sais  que  le  vieux  p^re  Durand  vit  encore,  et  que  je  le  rencontre 
quelquefois." — "  Qui,"  me  r^pond  H.Ferrari,  "  je  le  rencontre,  moi,  aussi, 
quelquefois."  Or  M.  Durand  est  un  vieux  professeur  de  Rh^torique 
du  Lyc^  Bonaparte  ou  nous  ^tions  ensemble,  Ferrari  et  moi.  (En 
chiffrant  tant  bien  que  mal  le  nombre  de  fois  que  je  F  ai  vu  depuis  le 
college,  c' est-k-dire,  en  16  ans,  de  1869  k  1886,  j'  arriverais  au  plus  k  20 
fois,  et  ce  chififre  est  sans  doute  exag^r^.  Pour  H.  Ferrari  c'  est  aussi 
k  peu  pr^  la  m§me  frequence.)  Nous  faisons  environ  150  metres.  Le 
temps  ^tait  tr^s  brumeux,  et  le  gaz  pergait  k  peine  V  obscurity. 
Ohemin  faisant,  nous  parlons  du  Lyc^  et  de  nos  anciens  professeurs. 
Tout  d'  un  coup,  nous  apercevons  M.  Durand  qui  venait,  tr^  lentement, 
en  sens  inverse  de  nous,  et   qui   ^tait  par  consequent  k  plus  d«  ^QQ 
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metres  quand  nous  avions  parl^  de  lui,  c' est-k-dire,  absolument  invisible. 
C'est  probablement  la  premiere  fois  que  nous  ayons  parl^  de  M.  Dorand 
depuis  que  nous  sommes  sortis  du  Lyc^. 

En  chiffrant  la  probability  de  cet  ^v^nement,  nous  arrivons  4  una 
probability  des  plus  faibles.  En  eflTet,  la  probability  de  rencontrer  M 
Durand  est  de  -^  k  peu  pr^,  et  la  probability  d'  en  parler  avec  H. 
Ferrari  est,  en  supposant  que  depUis  le  Lyc^  j*  ai  vu  mille  fois 
Ferrari,  et  que  je  lui  ai  parl^  une  fois  de  M.  Durand,  de  loW*  ^ 
coincidence  de  ces  deux  ^v^nements  est  done  environ  de  ^WiTiFVi 
c'  est-k-dire  des  plus  minimes. 

Quant  k  la  probability  de  voir  M.  Lacassagne  et  de  croire  que  je  vaif 
le  voir,  elle  est  plus  faible  encore;  puisque  une  fois  en  10  ans,j< 
suppose,  j'  ai  cru  le  voir,  c*  est  ^xhhj  de  chances  de  croire  le  voir.  Comm< 
je  I'ai  vu  en  tout  cinq  fois,  je  suppose,  en  10  ans :  la  probability  de  U 
voir  k  tel  ou  tel  jour  donn^  est  de  ^i/W  ou  de  7^,  et  par  cons^uent  li 
probability  que  ce  jour  coincide  avec  le  jour  ou  j'ai  cru  le  voir  est 
de  Tn5oJ5Tyi5  >  c^  <iui  ^quivaut  k  la  certitude  morale  que  ce  n'  est  pas  U 
hasard  qui  m'a  fait  croire  que  j'  allais  le  voir. 

n  est  certain  que  le  hasard  peut  donner  ces  coincidences  ;  mais  c'efli 
\k  une  explication  trop  commode  pour  notre  paresse  intellectuelle.  Elld 
me  parait  surtout  servir  k  nous  cacher  k  nous-memes  la  v^rit^.  EstH)e 
qu'  un  chimiste,  qui  trouve  dans  I'air  trois  dix  milli^mes  d'acidd 
carbonique,  dit  que  c'  est  le  hasard  qui  lui  donne  ce  chiffre  1  Dans  lei 
circonstances  de  la  vie,  nous  ne  supposons  pas  le  hasard.  Yoioi  on 
individu  dont  le  portefeuille  est  ordinairement  vide.  Un  jour  son  porte- 
feuille  contient  une  grosse  somme  d'  argent,  et  ce  jour  \k  il  le  peri 
Dira-t-il  que  c'  est  le  hasard  qui  a  fait  ce  concours  malheureux  de 
circonstances  ?  II  supposera  toute  autre  chose,  qu'il  a  6iA  vol^,  qu'il 
a  chang^  la  poche  o^  il  mettait  son  portefeuille,  et  cetera.  Un  voyageor 
passe  la  nuit  dans  une  foret  et  regoit  dans  la  t^te  une  balle  qui  lui 
fracasse  le  crS,ne.  Est-ce  le  hasard  ?  Un  braconnier  ne  soutiendraii 
pas  qu'  en  tirant  un  chevreuil,  par  hasard  la  balle  a6t^,  k  100  metres  de 
\ky  casser  la  t^te  du  voyageur.  Nous  n'  invoquons  pas  le  hasard,  quand 
les  probabilit^s  sont  des  millioni^mes  et  des  cent-millioni^mes  ;  car 
nous  Savons  que  le  hasard  ne  les  donne  pas,  ou  les  donne  une  fois  peaV 
etre  dans  la  vie  de  plusieurs  individus. 

Si  je  joue  k  T^cart^  avec  quelqu'  un,  et  si  mon  adversaire  six  foisde 
suite  retourne  le  roi,  je  supposerai  que  j'ai  affaire  4  un  friponoa^ 
un  farceur,  et  je  n'  irai  pas  croire  k  ce  hasard  de  sn5«»  hasard  qui  est 
cependant  d'  une  probability  plus  forte  que  celle  de  ces  coincidences  qa< 
je  viens  de  mentionner. 

D'  ailleurs  chacun  a  observe  des  coincidences  analogues,  et,  si  Ton  n'ei 

parle  pas  da  vantage,  c'  est  qu'  on   a  peur  de  faire  sourire.  On  craint  d 

passer  pour  trop  cr^ule,  tandis  qu*  en  r^Ait.4  on  ^^  caA\v<^  k  %jc»v\ii%inft  I 
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v^ritd  La  v^rit^,  c'  est  que  le  hasard  n'  explique  rieu.  Nous  avons 
des  faits  d'  una  concordance  telle  qu'  il  7  a  vraisemblablement  un  lien 
entre  eux.  Tout  le  monde  V  admet  implicitement.  Fourquoi  ne  pas  le 
dire  tout  haut  ? 

Chapitre  VII. 

EXPJ^IENCES   AVEC   DES   DESSINS. 

Les  experiences  faites  avec  dessins  sont  tout-^fait  importantes. 
D'apr^  les  auteurs  des  Phantasms  of  the  Living^  que  je  prends  toujours 
comme  guides  dans  ces]  questions  difficiles,  c'est  probablement  M. 
Malcolm  Guthrie  qui  a  le  premier  pratiqu^  ces  experiences  en  1883.^ 

Les  experiences  de  M.  Guthrie  sont  remarquables,  et  elles  entrainent 
vraiment  la  conviction.  En  effet,  T  id^e  que  le  hasard  a  pu  donner  de 
semblables  coincidences  entre  les  dessins  originaux  et  leurs  representa- 
tions est  tellement  absurde  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  discuter  cette  opinion 
ridicule.  Les  seules  hypothecs  admissibles  sont  done,  ou  bien  une 
fraude  quelconque,  consciente  ou  inconsciente,  ou  bien  une  transmission 
de  pensee  (clairvoyance  ou  teiepathie).  Or  F  hypothec  de  la  fraude 
semble  devoir  dtre  absolument  ecartee,  vu  les  precautions  prises  par 
M.  Guthrie,  M.  Steel,  M.  Lodge  et  M.  Gumey.  Le  dessin  original  etait 
fait  dans  une  pik^  voisine.  Aucune  parole  n'  etait  prononcee, 
et  la  personne  sensible,  non  hypnotisee  d'  ailleurs,  avait  un  bandeau 
sur  les  yeux.  M^me  sans  bandeau  sur  les  yeux,  elle  n'  aurait  pu  voir 
le  dessin. 

Ces  experiences  ont  ete  reproduites,  d'  une  mani^re  assez  imparfaite, 
dans  les  Bulletins  de  la  Soditi  AmSricaine  des  Becherches  Psychiques, 
(Voir  le  compte    rendu   par    M.  Pickering  dans  Science^  Juillet  1885.) 

Dans  le  journal  allemand  Sphinx^  il  y  a  aussi  d'assez  curieuses 
experiences  de  cet  ordre  par  M.  Anton  Schmoll  {Sphinx,  Fevrier  1887, 
p.  120),  et  de  M.  A.  Notzing  (Sphinx,  Fevrier  1888),  mais  elles  sont 
loin,  comme  precision  dans  la  methode,  des  belles  experiences  de  M. 
Guthrie,  qui  meritent  toute  1'  attention  des  savants. 

J'  ai  essay e  nombre  de  fois  des  experiences  analogues,  et  je  vais  en 
donner  le  compte  rendu  detailie.  C  est  surtout  avec  Alice,  puis  aussi, 
mais  moins  souvent,  avec  Helena  et  avec  Eugenie  que  je  les  ai 
essayees  ;  puis  avec  quelques  autres  sujets,  dans  des  conditions  que  je 
mentionneraL  Je  noterai  aussi  la  tetalite  des  insucc^,  afin  qu'  on 
puisse  comparer  les  succ^  que  je  donne  k  tous  les  insucc^s  obtenus. 

Ces  experiences  se  divisent  en  deux  classes  ;  celles  oii  je  connaissais 
le  dessin ;  celles  oii  je  ne  connaissais  pas  le  dessin.  H  est  clair  que 
c'  est  lit  une  condition  tr^s  differente  et  qui  change  la  face  du  probleme. 

"^  PhanUutnt  of  the  Living,  tome  I.,  p.  36,  et  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.,  tome 
I.,  p.  264,  et  tome  IL,  p.  24. 
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En  effet,  jusque  ici,  dans  les  experiences  de  M.  Guthrie,  de  M. 
Pickering,  de  M.  Gumej,  de  M.  SchmoU,  de  M.  Notzing,  V  hypothto 
d'  une  transmission  de  pens^  a  ^t^  adoptee  de  preference  k  toute  autre. 
Or,  dans  nombre  de  cas,  j'  ai  obtenu  d'assez  exactes  reproductions  du 
dessin  enferm^  dans  une  enveloppe,  alors  que  les  personnes  pr^sentes  ne 
connaissaient  pas  le  dessin  et  ne  pouvaient  le  connaltre.  C  est  done 
autre  chose  que  la  transmission  de  pens^e,  thought  trcmsference,  ou 
suggestion  mentale.  C  est  ce  que  les  magn^tiseurs  d'  autrefois  appel- 
laient  la  ludditi  ou  la  seconde  vue  ou  la  clavrvoyance. 

jy  ailleurs,  fiddle  k  mon  syst^me  de  repousser  toute  throne,  je  ne 
fais  1^  aucune  theorie ;  je  constate  seulement  qu'  il  est  impossible 
d'expliquer  certains  faits,  dont  on  lira  tout  k  Fheure  le  r^cit,  par  la 
transmission  de  pensee,  puisque  les  personnes  pr^sentes  ignoraient 
absolument  le  contenu  de  F  enveloppe. 

J'  ajoute  que  c'  est  aussi  une  condition  excellente  pour  une  experi- 
mentation rigoureuse.  II  est  certain  qu'on  ne  pent  aider  le  sujet 
k  faire  telle  ou  telle  reponse,  puisque  on  ignore  ce  qui  est  dans  Tenveloppe 
opaque. 

Etant  d'  abord  convaincu  plutot  de  la  transmission  mentale  que  de 
la  lucidite,  j'  avais  cru  necessaire  que  quelqu'  un  connaissant  le  dessin 
mis  sous  enveloppe  fiit  \k  pour  m'assister.  II  etait  d'ailleurs  bien 
entendu  que  la  personne  ajant  fait  le  dessin  ne  disait  pas  un  mot  et  ne 
faisait  pas  un  geste.  Moi,  qui  ne  connais  pas  le  dessin,  je  puis  parler  et 
interroger  k  ma  guise,  et  rectifier  commeje  Tentends  les  propos  incohe- 
rents  de  la  somnambule.  J'  ai  parfaitement  le  droit  d'  agir  ainsi ;  car 
aucune  indication  ne  m'  est  donnee  sur  la  nature  du  dessin  enferme. 

Yoici  done  comment  1'  experience  etait  faite.  X.  prepare  dans  une 
enveloppe  opaque,  ou  rendue  opaque  par  V  interposition  de  plusieurs 
feuilles  de  papier,  un  dessin  qu'  il  fait  chez  lui  ou  dans  une  autre  pi^e. 
Ce  dessin  enferme  m'  est  donne,  sans  aucune  indication.  Alors  Alice 
est  endormie.  X.  et  moi  nous  restons  pr^s  d*  elle ;  mais  X.  ne  dit 
absolument  rien,  ne  lui  touche  pas  la  main,  s'  abstient  de  tout  geste  et 
de  toute  appreciation.  Quant  k  moi,  j*  interroge  Alice  et  je  fais  moi- 
m^me  le  dessin  qu'  elle  m'  indique :  c'  est  quelquefois,  mais  plus  rarement, 
elle-mSme  qui  le  dessinait  sur  le  papier.  En  tout  cas,  c'  est  toujours 
sans  que  X.,  qui  est  present,  manifeste  un  sentiment  quelconque, 
approbation  ou  desapprobation. 

C  est  ainsi  que  V  experience  etait  realisee  dans  certains  cas ;  mais, 
dans  d'  autres  cas,  le  dessin  etait  fait  par  moi,  mis  dans  une  enveloppe  com- 
plfetement  opaque,  et  laisse  avec  une  vingtaine  d'  enveloppes  semblables, 
pendant  un  ou  deux  ou  m6me  cinq  et  six  mois  sur  ma  table.  J'oubliais 
absolument  le  dessin  fait,  et  je  donnais  ainsi  un  dessin  dont  j'  ignorais 
le  contenu.  Le  dessin  dans  ce  cas  n'  etait  pas  fait  par  moi,  mais  par 
Alice,  et  je  ne  lui  disais  rien  qui  piit  la  mettre  sur  la  voie.     L'  eiiss^je 
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fait,  cela  n' aurait  pas  rendu  1' experience  fautive  ;  car  j'ignorais  la 
nature  du  dessin  en  question,  choisi  parmi  un  grand  nombre  de  dessins 
semblables,  tous  enferm^,  et  vraisemblablement  oubli^s. 

Enfin,  dans  les  meilleures  conditions  exp^rimentales,  le  dessin 
n'  ^tait  pas  fait  par  moi,  et  la  personne  ayant  fait  le  dessin  n'  ^tait  pas 
pr^sente.  Alors  le  dessin  fait  par  Alice  est  enti^rement  dii  k  la  lucidity. 
8'  il  est  suffisamment  analogue  au  dessin  mis  dans  V  enveloppe,  c'  est 
qu'  il  s'  agit  bien  1^  non  de  transmission  mentale,  mais  de  lucidity. 

Le  nombre  des  experiences  faites  ainsi  k  di verses  ^poques  et  sur 
diverses  personnes.  est,  d'apr^s  mes  notes,  de  192.  Mais  il  est  probable 
que  j'  ai  omis  un  certain  nombre  de  tentatives  infructueuses,  de  sorte 
que  je  crois  devoir  porter  k  200,  en  chiffres  ronds,  le  nombre  total 
des  experiences  de  dessins.  J'  ai  eu  dans  le  nombre  beaucoup  d'insucc^s, 
(je  ne  les  mentionnerai  pas)  et  des  demi-succ^s,  ou  m§me  des  succ^s  en 
proportion  assez  notable. 

Premih'e  Serie  cT  Experiences — 

Experiences  ou  le  dessin  enferm^  dans  une  envehppe  opaque  dtait 
connu  des  personnes  prhentes, 

Exph^nce  /.,  ^./mn  J886. — Mon  ami  et  collegue,  le  Docteur  P. 
Rondeau,  fait  un  dessin  qu'  il  met  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque.  II  me 
donne  ce  dessin,  et  je  prie  Alice  de  le  dessiner  sans  ouvrir  V  enveloppe. 
Dans  un  premier  essai  je  montre  le  dessin  k  Alice  sans  que  M.  Rondeau 
soit  present.  EUe  dit :  "  Un  carr^.  Un  tableau  tr^s  grand  oill  il  y  a 
beaucoup  de  choses.     Ce  qu'  il  y  a  surtout,  c'  est  un  cadre.     A  droite 


L 
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Fig.  1. 


comme  une  carte  g^ographique.  Quelque  chose  qui  monte.  Une  all^e 
au  milieu.  De  petites  allies  k  gauche.  A  droite  quelque  chose  de 
pointu  comme  un  clocher.  Une  grande  maison  avec  un  clocher  pointu. 
L'aliee  du  milieu  commence  au  bas  de  la  maison,  et  remonteau  milieu." 
On  verra  par  le  dessin  (Figure  1)  que  nous  reproduiaons  ici,  <\vi^  K 
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description  n'  est  pas  du  tout  en  rapport  avec  la  r^alit^  da  deasin.  II 
semble  toutefois  qa'  il  y  ait  an  d^ut  qaelque  ressemblanoe ;  car  les 
mots :  un  carr^,  on  cadre,  sont  assez  exacts.  Mais,  ainsi  que  je  T  si 
souvent  constat^  k  partir  d'un  certain  moment,  il  y  a  deviation 
complete.  Quand  elle  a  dit:  *'  A  droite,  comme  une  carte  gtographique," 
elle  a  tout-^fait  perdu  V  analogie  avec  le  dessin  r^.  Si  elle  s'  ^tait 
arrets  apr^  avoir  dit :  '*  Un  carr^  on  cadre,''  cela  eiit  pu  passer  pour 
exact. 

Quelques  jours  aprbs,  en  prince  de  M.  Rondeau,  je  donne  k  Alice 
le  m^me  dessin.  Bien  entendu,  je  recommande  k  M.  Rondeau  de  ne 
faire  aucun  geste,  de  ne  prononceraucune  parole  qui  exprime  T  approba- 
tion ou  la  disapprobation.  Je  ne  suis  pas  siir  qu'  il  ait  observe  tout^i- 
fait  rigoureusement  cette  recommandation ;  mais,  s'  il  a  laiss^  parfois 
voir  ce  qu'  il  pensait,  c'  est  assez  peu  de  chose. 


w^^Vx^Wc^ 


(jid\xJ'  (^to^ 


Ci^^^A^y^^  ^^ipJLut/t 


Fig.  2. 

Voici  (Figure  2),  reproduit  par  1'  heliogravure,  comme  tous  les  dessins- 
suivants,  le  dessin  fait  par  elle,  avec  les  mots  que  j'y  ai  ajout^s,  sur 
sa  ):ecommandation.  II  est  clair  que,  moi  qui  ignorais  absolument  le 
contenu  de  Tenveloppe,  je  pouvais  6crire  ce  que  je  voulais.  C*est 
rendre  ainsi  Texp^rience  non  pas  plus  facile,  mais  plus  difficile,  puisque 
le  dessin  fait  par  moi  d'  apr^s  les  indications  d'  Alice  a  de  grandes 

\hances  d'  6tre  moins  exact  que  celui  qu'  elle  ferait  si  elle  dessinait 

dle-m^me. 
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Voici  les  pkrolee  textnelles  d'  Alios  :  "  Je  ne  peux  voir  qa'  nne  ligne. 
Oi  n'  eat  pas  aa  tableaa.  C  est  ^rit.  Je  ne  vois  pas  de  desain,  mais 
in  lignes  ^critflB.  I7ne  ligne  droite  plus  grande,  et  en  baa  des  lignea 
fin  conttet.  Ce  n'eat  pas  comme  si  on  ^rirait  une  lettre.  G'est 
mme  nn  cadre  de  fenfitre,  contme  an  esc&lier,  aveo  un  espace  en  haut, 
na  ligne  qui  forme  de  petits  dessins.  Ge  que  je  vois  sartout,  a'  eat  un 
adnm  de  p6rte,  avec  au-dessus  comme  an  ^coason,  C  eat  peut^tre  U 
iifade  d'  une  maison.  L'  ^ufison  eat  rond  en  baa,  interrompn  sur  les 
cMea." 

II  s'agit  la,  pensons-noaB,  d'une  experience  int^reasante ;  car  la 
RHemblauce  entre  le  desain  mis  dans  1'  enveloppe  cachets  et  le  desain 
bil  par  Alice,  eat  aases  frappante. 


y^^ 


Bxpirience  II.,  9  Juilht  1886.  Figures  3,  4.  5,  6.— Le  desain, 
"is  dans  des  enveloppes  opaque^  a  ^t^  fait  par  mon  ami  et 
aSigne,  le  docteur  H^Hcourt.     La  boule  a  4t6  faite  par  une  fefene  4e 
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petits  traits,  et  elle  a  ^t^  surmont^e  d'  une  s^rie  de  petites  lignes  bsUm 
par  convergence  en  partant  de  la  boule.     (Figure  3.)  ^■' 

M.  H^ricourt  est  present.     D'abord  il  ne  dit  rien ;  puis  pea  4 
il  interroge,  mais  sans  donner  d' indication,  autant  que  cela  lui 
possible.      Ce  mode  d'  op^rer  est    assez    d^fectueux ;    oependaBt 
H^ricourt  et  moi,  nous  sommes  assez  habitu^  k  ces  experiences  pour 
pas  donner  beaiicoup   d' indications  par  notre  mani^re  d'intei 
D'  ailleurs,  pour  ma  part,  j'  ignore  compl^tement  ce  qu'  il  y  a  dans 
enveloppes. 

Alice  dit  d*  abord  que  ce  n*  est  pas  un  carr^,  qu'  il  y  a  quelque 
en  haut,  et  puis  quelque  chose  en  bas,  probableraent  une  fagade, 
une  fa9ade  de  chalet.     On  lui  dit  que  ce  n'  est  pas  cela. 


\^^ 


I 


I  ///  V/ 


^ 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Alors  elle  fait  avec  la  main  un  geste  indiquant  que  c'  est  un  rond.  . 
Elle  dit :  "  C  est  une  boule."     Puis  elle  trace  un  dessin  comme  celui  de 
la  Figure  4  ;   une  boule  avec  de  petits  traits  en   haut,  rapproch^  ks 
uns  des  autres.      A  ce  moment  M.  H^ricourt  lui  demande  si  ces  traiti 
sont  tr^s  rapproch^s.    Elle  dit  que  oui,  et  fait  le  dessin  suivant  (Figure 
5).     "  En  bas  il  y  a  comme  un  pied."     Alors  je  dessine  d'  apr^  ses  indio»>  ■ 
tions   le  dessin  de   la    Figure  6,  qui  repr^sente  un  calice  surmont^  ■ 
d'une  bostie  entour6e  de  rayons. 
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On  remarquera,  je  pense,  d'abord  une  certaine  analogic  entre  la 
Figure  5  et  la  Figure  3,  si  V  on  renverse  la  Figure  5.  Mais  on  sera 
aussi  ^tonn^  de  voir  que  la  figure  faite  par  moi  d'  apr^  les  paroles 
d'  Alice  est  une  figure  religieuse,  de  m^me  que  la  figure  originale  est 
aussi  une  figure  religieuse,  la  croix  surmontant  le  monde. 

Experience  III,^  15  JuUlet  1886. — Afin  d'  ^viter  les  plis  de  V  enve- 
loppe  ou  les  traits  imprimis  dans  la  pftte  du  papier,  M.  H^ricourt  fait 
d'  un  trait  continu  un  dessin  k  la  plume  qu'  il  met  entre  plusieurs 
couches  de  papier  ^pais,  tout-li-fait  opaque.  J'  ignore  tout4t-fait  ce 
qu'  il  a  dessin^.  II  ne  dit  aucune  parole,  ne  fait  aucun  geste,  et  c'  est 
moi  seul  qui  interroge  Alice. 


o — U 


Fig.  7. 


Voici  textuellement  ses  paroles  :  "II  y  a  plusieurs  couleurs.  C  est  un 
rond  pli6  en  deux.  II  y  a  un  portrait  dans  le  rond.  C'est  un 
m^aillon,  un  cadre,  avec  un  ovale  dans  le  cadre,  puis  une  tete  dans 
r  ovale,  une  tdte  d'  homme.  II  n'  a  pas  le  cou  habill^  comme  d'  habitude. 
Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  croix  ou  des  m  failles,  mais  des  soutaches 
transversales  sur  le  devant.  C  est  montant  et  cela  ferme.  II  y  a  six  ou 
sept  soutaches  transversales.  II  n'a  pas  la  t^te  nue,mais  un  k^pi.  Ce  k^pi 
a  trois  galons  circulaires  ;  mais  il  y  a  plus  de  galons  perpendiculaires. 
Aux  manches  il  y  a  quatre  galons  ou  plut6t  trois,  qui  sont  au  bas  de  la 
manche,  circulaires.  Sur  le  devant,  10  boutons.  C'est  la  figure  de 
quelqu'  un  qui  est  maigre  ;  peut-^tre  assis.  Mais  je  ne  vois  pas  bien  ce 
qui  n'  est  pas  la  t^te  et  le  buste.  Je  le  reconnais ;  mais  je  ne  peux  pas 
dire  qui  c*  est." 
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Cette  description  est  la  description  tr^  exacte  de  la  photogra 
pr^sentant  M.  H^ricourt  en  costume  de  mddecin  major  (Fi| 
En  apparence,  cette  description  ne  concorde  pas  avec  le  dessii 
rnais  en  r^lit^,  il  y  a  un  fait  tr^s  remarquable. 


Fig.  8. 


M.  H^ricourt,  cherchant  quel  objet  il  pourrait  bien  dessiner,  ol 
tout  en  restant  tr^s  simple,  sortit  un  peu  des  ronds,  carr^s,  lignei 
•et  triangles,  a  pris  comme  type  le  cadre  de  sa  photographie. 
photographie  est  chez  lui  dans  son  salon,  et  le  dessin  est  celui  ( 
ces  petits  cadres  tr^s  conimuns  dans  lesquels  on  met  une  photo 
(Figure  7.) 

Rien,  ni  dans  notre  conversation  ant^rieure,  ni  dans  nos 
ne  pouvait  &ire  soup9onner  qu*i\  s' agissait  d^  >aTv^  ^Jtvc^V^^^rai^V 
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tnt  cependant  que  d^  le  d^but  Alice  a  pens^  k  un  portrait,  k  un 
D^daillon,  k  nn  cadre.  C  est  done  \k  en  somme  une  assez  remarquable 
aq)^rience. 

La  seconde  partie  de  1'  experience  n'  est  pas  moins  int^ressante. 
i^ourquoi,  parmi  tous  les  portraits  photographiques  qu'  elle  pouvait 
oup^nner — dtant  donn^  qu'  elle  avait  devin^  qu'  il  s'  agissait  d'  une 
>hotographie — a-t-elle  pr^cis^ment  parl^  de  la  photographie  de  M. 
lericourt  ?  Elle  n'  est  jamais  all^  chez  lui  ;  elle  ne  savait  pas  pro- 
kablement  que  M.  H^ricourt,  il  y  a  trois  ans,  ^tait  m^ecin  major  dans 
'  amiee.  Elle  ne  V  a  pas  d'  ailleurs  reconnu,  et  elle  n'  aurait  pas  pouss^ 
'astuce  jusqu'k  savoirqu'il  s*  agissait  de  lui,  et  ne  pas  vouloir  le 
lommer,  pour  sembler  sincere.  H  est  vrai  que  M.  Hericourt  m'  avait 
lonne  jadis  sa  photographie — il  est,  dans  cette  photographie,  debout  et 
ion  assis.  J'  avais  sans  doute  laiss^  quelque  temps  cette  photographie 
mr  ma  table,  au  lieu  de  la  ranger  imm^diatement  dans  un  album.  Or 
Alice  a  tr^s  bien  pu  la  voir,  quoiqu'  elle  n*  entre  que  rarement  et  tr^s 
rarement  daus  ma  biblioth^que.  La  description  est  tr^s  exacte, 
beaucoup  plus  exacte  que  je  n'  eiisse  pu  la  donner  moi-meme.  II  y  a  sept 
toutaches  a  V  uniforme,  et  trois  galons  au  k^pi  et  k  la  manche.  II  est 
Traisemblable  qu'  Alice  ignore  la  valeur  des  galons  pour  indiquer  les 
grades. 

Meme  a  supposer  qu'  elle  ait   va   cette   photographie — ce   qui   est, 

rinon  \Taisemblable,  au  moins  tr^s  possible — il  n'  en  est  pas  moins  vrai 

qaelle  a  devin^  qu'  il  s' agissait  d'  abord  d'un  cadre,  puis  d'  une  photo- 

raphie  de  M.  Hericourt.     Rien  ne  pouvait  lui  indiquer  ce  double  fait. 

Signalons    aussi  ce  fait  remarquable,    que   M.    Hericourt  n' avait 

feine  que  le  cadre,  et  que,  d'autre  part,  il  ne  pensait  pas  k  son  portrait. 

Certes,  il  y  pensait  quand  il  a  sur  le  dessin   retract  les  contours  du 

odre :  mais  il  n'  y  pensait  pas  quand  j'  interrogeais  Alice.     II  y  a  done 

I4  un  phenom^ne,  non  pas  de  lucidity  seulement,    niais    encore     de 

transmission  men  tale,  puisque  l'  image  de  la  photographie  etait,  non  sur 

1«  dessin,  mais  dans  la  pens^e  inconsciente  de  M.  Hericourt. 

J'ajouterai  que  cette  experience  a  ete  faite  avec  plus  de  rigueur  que 
I  autre,  et  que  pas  une  parole  n*  a  ete  prononc^e  par  M.  Hericourt.  Tout 
40  plus  a-t-il  pu  par-ci  par-Ik  laisser  echapper  quelques  signes  d'  approba- 
tion involontaires,  que  je  r^primais  aussit6t. 

Exp/rience  IV, — L' experience  suivante  a  dte  faite  en  Juillet  1886, 
Iwit  jours  apr^s  1'  Experience  III.  M.  Hericourt  fait  un  dessin  dans  la 
<^bre  ou  se  trouve  Alice  ;  mais  Alice  est  dej^  endormie.  Elle  a  les 
jwi  fermes,  et  le  dessin  est  fait  a  V  autre  extremite  de  ma  biblioth^que: 
<feplus  je  ra' interpose  entre  Alice  et  M.  Hericourt,  de  sorte  qu'il  lui  est 
"npossible  de  voir  le  dessin  fait  par  M.  Hericourt.  II  n'  y  a  aucun  contact 
«^treM.  Hericourt  et  elle.  Je  recommande  meme  cV  eviter  non  seu\eTt\eT\\. 
^piro)e^  comme  cela  avait  (^te  fait  dans  les  experiences  precedeivtes, 
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mais  encore  lesgestes.  Poor  oela,  il  met  la  main  sur  ses  yeux  pendant  to 
le  tempe  de  V  experience,  et  il  se  tient  k  one  distance  de  trois  mtoes^ 
Voici  textaellement  les  paroles  d'  Alice  : 


Fig.  9. 


"  (y  est  un  rond  avec  d'  antres  raies  plus  petites.  Ces  raies  sont 
crois^es.  II  y  a  une  grande  raie,  dans  le  rond,  puis  dans  ce  rood 
d'  autres  rends  plus  petits,  et  au  milien  qnelque  chose  que  je  ne  puis 
d^tinir.  Des  raies  qui  traversent  le  rond.  Au  dessus  quelque  chose  qui 
forme  une  croix.  Dans  le  milieu  quelque  chose  comme  une  rosace,  oomme 
une  rose  avec  des  feuilles.  Le  rond  est  enferm^  dans  un  cadre.  Au 
dessus  il  y  a  peut4tre  comme  un  triangle.  Les  ronds  sont  crois^  II 
y  a  plusieurs  triangles  au  dessus  du  rond.     Je  n'  en  vois  que  trois." 


Fig.  10. 


Si  nous  ne  tenons  pas  compte  des  descriptions  confuses  donn^  par 
Alice  avant  ces  mots  :  "  Le  rond  est  enfermk  dans  un  cadrej"  nous  avons 
en  quelques  lignes  une  description  relativement  tr^s  exacte  des  dessins 
contenus  dans  1'  enveloppe.  En  effet  V  objet  se  compose  de  deux 
enveloppes  blanches  super  poshes,  sur  chacune  desquelles  est  un  timbre 
poste  fran9ais,  non  oblit^r^,  de  cinq  cenUmes.  Ces  timbres  repr^sen- 
tent  chacun  un  rond  enferm^  dans  un  caore,   et  les  deux  ronds  ^taient 
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qwrpoate  par  suite  de  la  superposition  des  deux  enveloppes  aa  mdme 
oiiit.  Quant  au  dessin,  il  reprdsentait  trois  lignes  droites  (Figure  9). 
Lais  M.  H^ricourt  avait  pli^  le  papier  en  deux,  de  sorte  que  les  trois 
B^es  droites  £aisaient  Feffet  de  trois  triangles,  comme  les  trois 
iangles  marqu^  k  la  Figure  10.  Le  dessin  des  trois  triangles  a  ^t4 
it  par  Alice  k  la  Figure  11. 


Fio,  11. 


Cette  experience  est  d'autantplus  int^ressante  que  d'abord  M. 
H^oourt  s'  est  absolument  abstenu  de  toute  appreciation,  et,  de  plus, 
qa'  il  igaorait  V  effet  de  la  superposition  des  trois  lignes  droites. 


Fig.  12. 


Quoique  M.  Hericourt  ne  siit  pas  1'  effet  du  papier  pU^  eu  deux^  ii 
croit  8e  nppeier  F avoir  regards  i  la  lampe  pour  verifier  k  cjuel  mOTttCnXi 
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il  ^tait  opaque,  de  sorte  que  V  image,  quoique  mconsdente,  des  tra 
triangles  s'  ^tait  sans  doute  grav^  dans  sons  esprit. 


Fio.  13. 

Experience    V.,   AoUt    1886.  —  Faite    par  Eugenie.     Dans    eel 
experience,  le  dessin  que  j'  avais  fait  n'  ^tait  connu  que  de  nioi,  et  j'  ^tj 


Fig.  14. 


seal  avec  EugSnie,     Elle  fait  successivement)  «ai\a  c^e  4^  dise  rien,  1< 
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dessins  13,  14  et  15.     Le  dessin  original  trac^  par  moi  est  la 
-fi^re  12. 

On  remarquera  d'  abord  que  le  dessin  8,  le  premier  qu'  elle  ait  fait, 
todique  bien  le  moavement  g^n^ral  de  la  figure  originale  renvers^  : 
e  second  dessih  est  un  ^hec  k  peu  pr^s  complet,  quoique,  dans  les  lignes 


Fig.  15. 


«;t?nerales,  ce  soit  encore  le  m^rae  raouvement  que  dans  le  dessin  original. 
Le  dernier  dessin  (Figure  1 5)  est  tr^s  curieux  ;  car  la  f um^e  de  la  pipe  que 
y  avais  essay^  de  tracer  est  ^tonnament  bien  reproduite.  II  me  parait 
difficile  d'  admettre  que  c'  est  un  effet  du  hasard.  Pour  cette  experience, 
\e  dessin  avait  ^t^  fait  chez  moi.  Personne  ne  le  connaissait.  Je 
m'abstenais  de  toute  parole — j'en  suis  absolument  sAr — et  Tenveloppe 
^tait  opaque.  Eugenie  ne  disait  presque  rien,  et,  sur  mon  conseil,  elle 
se  contentait  de  dessiner  sans  parler. 

Experience  VI, ,  AoUt  1886. — M.  H^ricourt  met  dans  des  enveloppes 
une  photographie.  II  s'  agit  de  d^crire  cette  photographie.  L'  experi- 
ence est  faite  par  Alice.  La  photographie  est  celle  de  M.  H^ricourt, 
*8sis  et  jouant  du  violoncelle.  NuUe  parole  n*  est  prononc^e  par  M. 
Hericourt  Alice  dit  qu'  elle  voit  quelqu'un  qui  est  debout,  "  qui  a  les 
deux  mains  occupies  et  qui  tient  k  la  main  quelque  chose,  l^g^rement, 
comme  cela "  (et  elle  fait  avec  la  main  droite  un  mouvement  comme 
<|uelqu'  un  qui  touche  un  archet).  Pourtant  je  ne  devine  pas  qu'  il 
8  agit  d'  un  archet,  et,  quand  il  s'  a^rit  de  dire  ce  qu'  il  tient,  d'  apr^sA^^ 
jwv)es  d' Alice,  je  conclus  que  c' est  quelqu'un  debout,  tenant  UgjiiTe- 

r'2 
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meat  d«  la  main  droite  U  garde  d'une  6p^.  (Figure  16.)  A 
Bens,  je  crois  qu'  il  y  a  en  une  certaine  confusion  aveo  la  photogra 
pr&^ente. 


Bxpfrienee  711.,  Juir.  188G. — Experience  faite  par  Eugenie. 
Rondeau  met  dans  une  enveloppe  cachets  un  dessin  que  je  ne  con 
pas.  Sur  r  enveloppe  eat  1' indication  de  la  date  k  laquelle  a  ^t^ 
le  dessin  (Figure  17);  cette  enveloppe  cachet^  est  mise  entre  c 
feuillea  ^paisses  de  carton.  M.  Rondeau  n'  ^t  pas  \k,  et  aucune 
personnes  pr^sentes  ne  connait  le  dessin.  Eugenie  dit  qu'  elle  voit 
photographies,  puis,  comme  je  lui  dis  que  ce  ne  doit  pas  Stre  une  pb 
graphic,  elle  ajoute  :  "  Une  substance  comme  du  vemis,  brillante 
c' est  probablement  le  cachet  i  la  cire  rouge^"un  grand  cadre  o 
avec  des  angles;  une  barre  transverEale,"et,  comme  je  lui  dis  qn'il  yi 
cachet,  elle  lit  les  lettres,  P.  R.,  qui  sont  en  efiet  les  lettres  do  cache 
Pierre  Bondeau. 
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EUe  dit  aussi  qu*  il  y  a  quelque  chose  d'  ^rit,  et  elle  indique  la  forme 
gi^^rale  de  oe  qui  est  ^rit>  comme  on  le  voit  k  la  Figure  18. 


?^^^ 


Fig.  17. 
Le  dessin  concorde  assez  bien  avec  la  description  donn^ ;  car  c'  est 
un  cercle  avec  une  barre  transversale  qui  ne  traverse  pas  tout  le  cercle. 
n  n  y  a  aucun  angle. 


Fig.  18. 
Quant  k  V  indication  des  lettres  du  cachet,  il  est  possible  qu'  elles 
aient  it6  vues  pendant  que  je  mettais  Tenveloppe  de  M.  Rondeau  entre 
les  deux  couches  de  papier  ^pais.  II  en  est  de  m^me  pour  les  lettres 
Writes  (Figure  17),  qui  ^taient  sur  V  enveloppe  ext^rieure.  En  eflfet, 
comme  mon  intention  ^tait  de  faire  deviner  non  pas  ce  qui  ^tait  sur 
V  enveloppe  ext^rieure,  mais  dans  V  intdrieur  de  V  enveloppe,  je  n'  avais 
pas  pris  sp^cialement  de  sobis  pour  cacher  T  enveloppe  ext4m\XTfe. 
Poartantil  est  invraisemblable,  quoique  possible,   qu' Eugenie  a\\,  ^u, 
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lettres    du  cachet,  i 
I  chanibre  peu  < 

possible,  poor  q 


n  est  mexacte. 
e  PMlosophijm,t 


pendant  que  je  mfuiiais  1'  enveloppe,  lire  1 
peu  lisibles,  et  alors  que  nous  ^tions  dans  i 
Mais  il   Buffit   que   ce    soit   h    I'extrgme 
r  experience  ne  soit  pas  probaute. 

Pour  le  dessiu  mis  duns  I'  enveloppe,  la  deseriptioi 

ExpMence  71/1.-^1.  Ribot,  directeur  de  la  H-rv 
apporte  dans  uiie  enveloppe  opaque  une  photoj^raphie 
pas  et   pour   laquelle   il  est  enteudu  qu'  il  ne  donnera  i 
d'  approbation  ou  d'  improbatioii.    Je  aaia  aeulement,  et  je  le  dis  i  Alio^l 
qui  fait  r  experience,  qu'  il  a'  agit  de  la  photogniphie  d"  une  vilie, 

Voici  la  description  qu'elle  donne  : 

"  II  y  adea  arbres  h,  gauche.     Ce  qu'on  distingue  le  plus,  c'eat  n 
pLvillon  poiiitu  avec  un  toit  pointu  comme  une  iJeche.     Ce    u'est  pu  | 


seulement  uae  rue  :c' est  1' ensemble  d' une  ville.  Ce  que  I' on  voit 
le  plus,  c' est  une  grande  maiaon.  On  a  vonlu  prendre  cette  maison 
plutdt  que  le  reste.  Elle  domine  le  rest«.  II  y  a  d'  autres  maisona  k 
droite.  Devant  la  maiaon  est  une  place.  Ta  maison  n'est  pas  carr^" — 
c'  est-Ji-dire,  comme  elle  I'indique,  en  faisant  un  geste,  qu'on  ne  voit  pat 
le  maiaon  de  face,  maia  suivant  un  angle.  "  II  y  a  en  haut "  (sans  qu'  elle 
puisse  dire  s'il  s'agit  de  la  grande  maison  oarrfe  ou  d'une  autre),  "un 
rond  qui  n'  eat  pas  une  fenStre.  Cela  monte  au  milieu,  et  c'  eat  plus  bu 
j>  droite  et  h  gauche.  II  faut  monter  pour  aller  k  la  maison  et  paaaer  k 
gauche  en  faisant  un  tour." 

Cette  experience  a  ^t^  faite  dans  des  conditions  de  precision  qui  me 
paraiBseat  irr^prochables  :  maia  le  r6au\tat  n?  esfc  ?aa  ifetassA-,  cm  'i  ^  ^ 
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foriqiies  erreurs  dans  la  description  donn^e,  et  surtout  une 
oertaine  banality  qui  interdit  presqae  une  conclusion  formelle.  On  notera 
paortant  cette  phrase  curieuse  et  ^tonnamment  exacte  :  "  Oe  que  Ton 
fdt  le  plus,  c'  est  une  grande  maison  qui  domine  le  reste  et  qu'  on  a 
Toalu  prendre  plutdt  que  tout  le  reste." 

Kous  donnons  ici  au  trait  la  photographie  en  question.  C  est  une 
Toe  g^n^rale  de  la  ville  de  Tol^de.     (Mgure  19.) 

D  est  bon  de  noter  qu'  Alice  est  tr^s  peu  au  courant  des  vues  de  ville 
et  des  photographies  de  paysage.  Elle  ne  connaissait  pas  M.  Ribot, 
et  ne  pouvait  soup^onner  quoi  que  ce  soit  sur  V  aspect  g^n^ral  de  la 
plx)tographie,  qu'  on  lui  remettait  enferm^  dans  une  enveloppe. 

ExpMenee  IX,,  26  Ifovembre  1886. — Experience  faite  par  Alice 
en  prince  de  M.  Gumey,  de  M.  A.  Myers,  de  M.  F.  Myers,  et  de  M. 
Ferrari.  Apr^  deux  experiences  qui  ont  ^chou^,  et  quelques  autres  essais 
aassi  infructueox,  M.  F.  Myers  met  un  dessin  dans  une  enveloppe.  II 
fait  le  dessin  dans  la  chambre  m^me  oi!i  nous  nous  trouvons,  mais   k 


Fig.  20. 

assez  grande  distance.  M.  A.  Myers  et  moi,  qui  ne  connaissons  pas 
le  dessin,  nous  interrogeons  Alice,  qui  dit :  *'  Deux  o vales.  C  est  un 
chiffre  entrelac^  dans  un  autre."  C  est  exactement  le  dessin  fait  par 
M.  Myers,  et  la  description  est  si  exacte  que  M.  Ferrari  a  cru  que  ces 
paroles  avaient  ^t^  prononc^es  aprfes  qu'on  avait  regard^  le  dessin 
original.  Or  elles  ont  ^t^  dites  par  Alice,  alors  que  le  dessin  dtait 
encore  dans  V  enveloppe. 

Malheureusement,  j'  ai  le  jour  m^me  ^gar^  le  dessin  original  de  M  . 
Myers,  de  sorte  que  je  ne  puis  faire  juger  de  1'  exactitude  de  la  descrip- 
tion.    Mais  je  puis  garantir  qu'  il  est  difficile  de  donner  de  ce  dessin  de 
M.  Myers  en  une  phrase  une  meilleure  description  que  celle-ci  *.  "  Deux 
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ExpMence  X,  3  D4cembre  1886. — Experience  faite  par  Alice  en 
prince  de  H.  Ferrari  et  de  M.  H^ricourt  M.  H^ricourt  a  mis  dans 
one  enveloppe  absoloment  opaque  on  dessin  fait  chez  lui  et  pour  lequel 
il  ne  donne  aucune  indication.  M.  Ferrari  et  moi  nous  ignorons  le 
contenu  du  dessin,  et  V  experience  est  faite  d'  une  mani^re  irrepro* 
chable.  Jje  dessin  original  est  la  Figure  20. 
i       Voici  les  paroles  textuelles  d'  Alice : 

"  C  est  une  etoile.  Un  rond  avec  des  pointes.  Une  croix  avec 
une  barre  ;  mais  cette  barre  n'  est  pas  la  seule.  Elle  ne  finit  pas  ]k  et 
vient  rejoindre  T autre :  il  y  a  une  lignel^  et  une  autre  ici,  et  une  autre 
du  m^me  c6te,  et  toutes  les  quatre  pareilles.  II  y  a  un  rond  tout 
autour ;  des  fers  de  lance  au  bout." 


Fig.  21. 

D'  apr^s  cette  description,  qui  est  k  peu  pr^  incomprehensible  quand 
elle  n'  est  pas  mimee  en  m^me  temps  qu'  elle  est  dite,  nous  faisons 
chacun  un  dessin,  M.  Ferrari  et  moi,  pour  indiquer  comment  nous 
comprenons  la  description  d'  Alice. 


Fig.  22. 


La  Figure  21  repr^sente  mon  dessin,  et  la  Figure  22  le  dessin  de 
Ferrari.     II  est  impossible  de  ne  pas  Stre  frappe  de  la  tr^  grande 
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ressemblance  de  nos  deux  reproductions  a  vac  1'  original.  On  pent 
m^me  dire  qae  nos  deux  reproductions  different  plus  V  une  de  L'^utre 
qu'elles  ne  different  de  T  original.  O'est  \k  assur^ment  upib  des 
meilleures  eiqp^riences  de  cette  premiere  s^rie. 


Fio.  23. 


Fio.  24. 


Experience  Xl.y  3  Mai  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Alice.  Jesuis 
seal  avec  elle.  Le  dessin  que  j'  ai  fait  il  y  a  longtemps  et  que  j'  ai  tout- 
4-£ait  oublie,  est  rest^  m^lang^  k  d'  autres  dessins,  faits  simultan^ment, 
et  je  le  prends  au  hasard. 

Alice  voit  d'  abord  des  lignes  transversales  superpos^es,  qu'  elle 
figure  ainsi.     (Figure  25.) 


Fio.  25. 


Alors  je  regarde  le  dessin  et  je  lui  dis  qu'  11  n'  y  a  aucune  ressem- 
blance. Elle  fait  alors  le  dessin  suivant  (Figure  24),  qui  ressemble 
bien  plus  k  V  original  (Figure    23).     Mais  je   ne  &\xi&  i^  «.^t^  ^tss^ 
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cette  seconde  partie  de  V  experience,  de  ne  pas  V  avoir  influence  d 
mani^re  quelconque,  ce  qui  6te  presque  toute  valeur  k  cette  ezp^ri 
ExpMence  XII, ^  6  Juin  1887. — Faite  par  H^l^na.  Dai 
ekambrevoisineje  fais  un  dessin  au  crayon,  et  je  le  garde  k  la 
sans  le  lui  donner.  Le  dessin  que  j'  ai  fait  (Figure  26)  repr^en 
triangle  supports  par  une  sorte  de  pied.  En  le  feasant  je  me 
inoi-m^me  qu'  il  ressemble  beaucoup  aux  arbres  qui  sont  dans  les  1 
de  joujoux  des  enfants. 


Fio.  26. 


Voici  alors  les  paroles  d'H^l^na:  "J*ai  en  vie  de  faire  des  fe 

des  feuillages  longs,   termini   par   une   pointe.     Ce   sont  des  fc 

allong^  ^  il  7  A  une  marque  dans  le  milieu  qui  tranche  comme  U£ 

d' argent,  et  qui  est  sur  un  c6t^  de  la  iewVlle.    XJii   c6t4  de  la   f 

n'est  pas  de  1&  mSme  forme    que    V  axxtxe,  e\.  ^m  CiQ\^  ^sj^xis 
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•4-&it  pareil,  il  y  a  comme  de  petites  veines/'     Je  lui  dis  alors  de 

le  dessin,  et  elle  fait  le  dessin  de  la  Figure  27.     Je  n'  ai  donn^ 

ne  indication,    consciemment,  ni   par   mes   paroles   ni    par   mes 

8. 


Si 

D 


outes  les  experiences  dont  je  viens  d'  exposer  avec  quelque  detail  les 
tats  ont  un  vice  commun.  Elles  sont  faites  en  presence  de 
qn'  un  qui  connait  le  r^sultat  k  obtenir.  Or,  pour  tous  ceux  qui 
pu  observer  des  somnambules,  leur  singuli^re  perspicacity  ne 
pas  r  objet  d'  un  doute.  Elles  ont  1' esprit  toujours  eu  6ve\\,  ^\*  iv^ 
vAent  qu'a  r^ussir  leurs  experiences.     Aussi    toute  paroVe,  toM^ 
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geste,  toute    attitude  m^me    des   personnes  pr^ntes  deviexmentfl|| 
aussitdt  de  pr^ieuses  indications.     Elles  partent  de  Ik  pour  corrif 
rectifier,  diminuer  ou  augmenter,  selon  les  circonstances,  les  premiki|:j 
paroles  qu'  elles  ont  prononc^s. 

Cela  dit,  on  comprendra  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  rester  pendant  vm 
demi-heure  dans  V  attente  d'  un  r^sultat,  sans  r^v^ler,  malgr^  soi,  pv 
quelque  signe,  que  le  sujet  est  dans  la  bonne  ou  la  mauvaise  voie.^ 

Assur^ment  je  suis  convaincu  que  le  succ^s  des  experiences  np* 
port^s  plus  haut  n'est  pas  du  k  des  indications  inconscientes  de  lapiil 
des  exp^rimentateurs.  On  verra  bien  par  ce  qui  suit  que  cette  interprte 
tion  serait  erron^,  mais,  si  convaincu  que  je  sois  de  la  bonne  quaHtf' 
de  ces  experiences,  ce  n'  est  pas  \k  la  certitude ;   et   ma  convictte 
pourrait  n'  ^tre  pas  partagde  par  mes  lecteurs.    Je  suis  done  d'  avis  qM  p 
toutes  ces  experiences,  quelque  soin  que  j'  ale  mis  k  les  bien  faire,  fnak  > 
mauvaises  et  ne  peuvent  ^tre  que  mauvaises.     Pour  la  m^me  raison,  ji  ' 
serais  volontiers  dispose  k  la  meme  severite  pour  les  experiences  del  - 
auteurs  divers  qui  procedaient  de  la  mfime  mani^re,  c'est4-dire  qd 
connaissaient  le  resultat  k  obtenir. 

Ce  n'  est  pas  que  je  veuille  rayer  d'  un  trait  de  plume  tout  ce  que  J6 
viens  d'  etablir  laborieusement  et  avec  tant  de  details ;  je  veux  din 
seulement  que  de  pareils  faits  sont  peu  puissants  k  convaincre ;  car  II 
J  a  dans  V  experimentation  ra^me  un  vice  fondamental,  qui  ei^ve  im 
doute  sur  tous  les  resultats.  II  est  clair  que  ce  serait  admettre  ou  bin 
une  extraordinaire  perspicacite  de  la  part  du  sujet  ou  bien  de  ma  put 
un  etrange  aveugleraent.  Mais,  je  le  repute,  cela  ne  suffit  pas  poor 
convaincre,  et  il  faut  plus  qu'une  presomption  pour  donner  1a 
demonstration  d*  un  fait  qui  ne  concorde  avec  rien  de  ce  que  nous  a 
appris  la  science  positive. 

Au  contraire,  les  faits  que  je  vais  rapporter  sont,  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  methode,  tout-^fait  irreprochables,  je  crois.  Les  resultats 
paraitront  bien  moins  brillants  que  ceux  qu'  ont  obtenu  M.  Guthrie  et 
M.  Gurney  :  mais  ils  confirment  avec  force  1'  opinion  de  ces  savants 
experimentateurs :  car  il  n'  y  a  pas  moyen  de  supposer,  comme  dans  la 
premiere  partie  de  mes  essais,  quelque  complicite  inconsciente  entre  le 
sujet  et  celui  qui  a  fait  le  dessin  original. 

De  la,  en  absolue  necessite,  cette  alternative  :  ou  bien  le  hasard : 
ou  bien  une  sorte  de  seconde  vue,  de  lucidite,  d' hyperesthesie 
sensorielle,  qui  differe  profondement  de  tout  ce  que  nous  savons,  soit 
des  sens,  soit  de  V  intelligence  de  V  horame. 

On  jugera  laquelle  de  ces  deux  hypotheses  est  la  plus  vraisemblable. 


^  Gett6  critique  ne  porte  pas  du  tout  sur  les  experiences  de  M.  Guthrie,  de  M. 
SchmoU  et  de  M.  Notzing,  car  ils  obtenaient  tr^a  Tai^VdemRiA  dea  T^^nses  k  leurt 
deamnSf  tandis  que  dans  mes  experience* \a  T^ponae  4\,«i\\.tt^\oTk\gvni'^N«ivt. 
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C  est  la  r  avantage  des  experiences  faites  de  cette  maniere.  Le  lecteur, 
d^barrass^  de  tout  souci  sur  V  interpretation  du  manual  op^ratoire,  a 
devant  les  yeux  le  protocole  des  experiences  et  peut  se  faire  son 
opinion. 

Pour  donner  une  id^e  de  la  variety  des  dessins  qui  etaient  k 
deviiier,  voici  une  enumeration,  encore  bien  incomplete,  de  ceux  qui 
ont  ete  enfermes  dans  une  enveloppe,  pour  Stre  devines.  Une  petite 
maison,  un  paysage,  un  croissant  de  lune,  deux  poissons,  un  oeil,  une  croix 
avec  un  calvaire,  un  tonneau,  un  nez,  une  ume,  un  livre  ouvert,  une 
bouteille,  un  encrier,  un  verre,  une  fourchette,  un  couteau,  une  pipe,  une 
fleur,  une  gazelle,  un  lapin,  un  oiseau,  un  cercle  avec  une  tangente  et  son 
diam^tre,  un  compas,  une  frange  de  broderie,  des  lettres,  un  revolver,  une 
raquette,  un  entonnoir,  un  eteignoir,  une  clef,  un  de  ^  jouer,  un  faisan, 
un  chameau,  une  cdte,  une  soupi^re,  une  eglise,  une  cigogne,  une 
montre,  une  pendule,  un  dossier  de  chaise,  un  violon,  un  poisson,  un 
coquetier,  une  bougie,  un  moulin,  une  charrette,  une  lettre,  une 
couronne,  un  treillage,  un  cube,  un  chapeau  d'  homme,  une  fleur,  en- 
forme  d'  etoile,  un  ch&let  avec  un  petit  paysage,  un  dessin  sinueux  avec 
deux  piques  au  bout,  deux  triangles  superposes,  une  haie,  deux  triangles 
superposes  et  entoures  chacun  d'  un  cercle,  un  losange  perce  de  trous,  etc., 
etc.,  diverses  formes  circulaires,  carrees,  losangiques,  triangulaires, 
etc.  Quoique  ces  dessins  n'  aient  pas  ete  faits  par  une  seule  personne, 
mais  par  trois  ou  quatre  de  mes  amis,  etrangers  V  un  k  V  autre,  et  qui  ne 
se  communiquaient  pas  leurs  idees  k  cet  egard,  on  voit  que  malgre  cela 
la  diversite  est  assez  grande,  et  elle  aurait  ete  aussi  grande  que  je 
r  aurais  voulu,  si,  au  lieu  de  prendre  180  dessins,  j'  en  avais  pris  500  :  car 
on  s'  imagine  mal  quelle  variete  infinie  on  peut  trouver  dans  la  con- 
fection de  dessins  divers. 

Deuasihne  SSrie  cF Experiences. — 

Experiences  oil  le  dessin  enferme  clans  une  enveloppe  opaque  dtait 
inconnu  des  persannes  pr^sentes.^ 

BxpMence  /.,  6  Avril  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Eugenie  chez 
moi  en  presence  de  M.  Ochorovitz  et  de  M.  P. 

Le  dessin  avait  ete  fait  tres  anciennement  par  moi  et  mis  dans  une 

1  Je  ne  donne  pas  ici  toutes  me?  exp^nences,  mais  seulement  celles  qui  me  par- 
ainent  avoir  plus  ou  moins  r^ussL  Etant  donne  que  j'en  ai  fait  180  environ  et  qu'  il 
y  en  a  eu  environ  30  qui  ont  plus  ou  moins  reussi,  cela  fait  une  proportion  moyenne  de 
1  suoc^  sur  6  experiences.  Cela  indique  h  peu  prbs  la  moyenne  des  jours  de  lucidite, 
Boit  pour  Alice,  soit  pour  Eugenie.  Ge  n'est  qu*  un  jour  sur  six  qu'  elles  ont  des  eclairs 
de  locidite,  et  encore,  ce  jour  Ik  m^me,  cette  lucidite  est  des  plus  variables  et  des  plus 
incertaines. 

Quoique  il  y  ait,  par  ci  par  Ik,  dans  les  dessins  dont  je  ne  parle  point,  d' assez 
iateresaantes  coincidences,  il  me  paralt  qu'  on  peut  les  regarder  en  definitive  oomme  les 
echoes.  Mdme  poor  les  dessins  quo  je  donne,  il  y  en  a  uno  dizaine  qu'on  peut 
regarder  comme  ayant  echoue. 
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enveloppe  opaque,  consistant,  outre  1'  enveloppe,  en  une  feuille  de 


Fig.  28. 

blanc  triple  et  pli^  de  sortequ'ily  avait  six.  feuilles  de  papier  d'ua 
cot^  et  six  feuilles  de  V  autre. 


Fig.  29. 


J'avais  totalement  oubli^  le  contenu  de  cette  enveloppe.  Eugenie  dit 
Alors,  et  ce  sont  sea  paroles  textueUea  *.  "  C  fesX.\Bi  Vycm^  ^\rcLQ«sv«,    Je 
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vols  comme  an  carr^  avec  one  espece  de  raie  tr^s  longue,  an  ovale  qui 
forme  comme  on  ooeur  avec  une  grande  barre.  C  est  la  forme  on  peu 
d'  an  oeaf.  C*  est  on  cceur  plut6t  que  tout  autre  chose/'  En  parlant 
ainsi,  elle  fait  les  trois  dessins  (Figures  29,  30,  31). 

On  trouvera  peut-^tre  une    ressemblance  assez  curieuse  entre   la 
Figure  30  et  le  dessin  original.     (Figure  28.) 


Fig.  30. 


Alors  je  regarde  le  dessin  original,  sans  prendre,  malheureusement, 
grand  souci  de  le  cacher  compl^tement  k  Eugenie.  EUe  dit  tout  de  suite, 


•x^- — ^ 


Fio.  31. 


**  Cest  une  figure  grima^ante.^'     A-t-elle  vu  le  papier  que  nous  avons 
alors  d^ploy^  1    Je  ne  le  crois  pas ;  mais  je  n'  oserais  V  affirmer.     La 
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chambre  ^tait  dans  une  demi-obscurit^.  Eugenie  avait,  comme  tonj 
lorsque  elle  est  en  ^tat  de  somnambnlisme,  les  yeox  convuls^  en  h 
ses  paupi^res  ^taient  closes,  et  loin  de  lui  montrer  le  papier  et  le  de 
nous  Tavons  regard^  alors  que  nous  ^tions  assez  loin  d'elle. 
cependant  rien  ne  nous  affirme  en  toute  certitude  qu'  elle  n'  a  rien  ' 
Meme  en  admettant  comme  non  valable  cette  demi^re  parti 
r  experience,  il  n'  en  reste  pas  moins  la  premiere  partie.  Or,  que 
compare  le  grossier  dessin  qu'  elle  a  fait  (Figure  30)  avec  les  ai 
dessins  donn^  ant^rieurement,  et  on  verra  que  ce  dessin  ressemble 
au  dessin  original  que  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  d^j^  vu.  Je  n'  ose 
dire  que  le  hasard  n'  y  est  pour  rien  ;  mais  ce  que  je  puis  affirmer,  • 


Fig.  32. 


que  r  experimentation  a  ete  irr^prochable.  Par  consequent  on 
juger  de  la  valeur  du  r^sultat,  et  conclure  dans  un  sens  ou  dans  Tai 
ExpM^nce  11,^  Mai  1887. — Faite  par  Alice.  Le  dessin  a  ete 
par  moi  et  melange  k  d'  autres  dessins  faits  depuis  longtemps.  Qi 
je  le  donne  k  deviner,  j'  en  ignore  absolument  le  contenu.  L'ori^ 
est  reprdsentS  par  la  Figure  32. 
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Les  deux  essais  d'  Alice  sont  donn^  par  les  Figures  33  et  34. 
Voici  sea  paroles. 


'  .7 


Fio.  33. 


Fio.  34. 


"C'est  un  objet  qu'on  suspend — ^un  carr^ — ^pas  un    carr^ c*est 

plus  long.  II  y  en  a  plusieurs — un,  deux  de  chaque  c6t^  et  un  au 
milieu.  II  y  en  a  deux  de  chaque  o6t^ — et  puis  \k  au  milieu — et  puis 
encore  en  has.     Mais  ce  n'  est  pas  rond." 

II  se  trouve  que  le  dessin  fait  par  elle  est  beaucoup  moins  exact  que 
ses  paroles.  Si  V  on  applique  aux  points  marqu^  sur  le  dessin  ses 
expressions  :  "  II  y  en  a  un  et  deux,"  on  verra  que  la  ressemblance  est 
grande  entre  le  dessin  qu'  elle  indique  et  le  dessin  r^l.  Malheureuse- 
ment  je  n'  ai  pas  compris,  et  il  m'  a  ^t^  impossible,  soit  d'  apres  sa  descrip- 
tion orale,  soit  par  son  propre  dessin,  de  refaire  le  dessin  original. 
L'  experience  n'  en  reste  pas  moins  assez  curieuse,  encore  qu'  elle  soit 
bien  peu  d^isive. 

Experience  II L,  18  Mai  1887. — Ce  jour  \k  je  donne  deux  dessins 
qui  m'  ont  ^t^  remis  par  M.  Ferrari.  L'  un  de  ces  dessins  repr^nte 
one  fl^he  avec  des  barbelures  tr^  longues  allant  jusqu'  au  bout  de 
la  fl^he.  Alice  dit  que  c'  est  ray^  comme  du  papier  de  musique. 
L' autre  dessin,  fait  par  M.  Ferrari,  et  dont  j' ignore  pareiUement 
le   contenu,   consiste    en    deux    boules,   une   grande    et  uae  i^titj^^ 
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la  plus  petite  ^tant  surmont^  d'  une  toute  petite  boule  avec 
minuscule  croix  par  dessus.  EUe  dit :  "  A  coup  s^r  c'  est  roi 
c*  est  une  boule  ronde  supports  par  un  pied." 

Ce  qui  rend  cette  ejpp^rience  int^ressante,  c*  est  le  contraste  al 
entre  les  deux  dessins  originaux,  contraste  que  rien  ne  pouvait 
soup9onner,  puisque  M.  Ferrari  n'  ^tait  pas  1^  et  qu'  il  ne  m'  avait 
laiss^  deviner  de  ses  intentions.  De  fait,  dans  V  un  il  y  a  une  boul 
elle  dit  pourcelui  Ik  **  une  boule  "  ;  dans  V  autre  il  y  a  des  raies,  ei 
dit  "  ce  Bont  des  raies." 


Fig.  35. 

Expirience  /F.,  20  Mai  1887. — Parmi  les  dessins  tres  nombre 
une  vingtaine  environ — que  m'  a  donnas  M.  Ferrari,  j'  en  prends  u 
hasard.  (Figure  35.)  II  est  evident  que  j' ignore  aussi  bien  le  con 
de  celui  \k  que  des  autres,  et  je  le  donne  k  Alice.  Elle  se  met  k  rire 
qui  lui  arrive  rarement — et  dit :  "  Celui-1^  est  trte  dr61e.  C  est 
rond.  Dans  ce  rond,  au  milieu,  il  y  a  un  point,  tout  autour  de  ce 
des  petites  lignes,"  et  elle  fait  le  dessin  suivant.     (Figure  36.) 

Alors  je  regarde  le  dessin  original,  en  lui  disant  que  sa  r^ponse 
bonne,  sauf  quelques  details.      Elle  ne  peut  d'  ailleurs  rien  ajouter 
description  premiere. 
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II  est  certain  que  V  h jpoth^  est  entre  le  hasard  et  la  lucidity, 
ite  autre  hypoth^  est  impossible.  Je  laisse  k  toute  persoime 
Kirtiale  le  soin  de  d^ider  quelle  peut  ^tre  la  part  du  hasard  pour 


Fig.  36. 

ipr  de  pareilles  analogies.  Pour  ma  part,  il  me  semble  qu'  il  y  a 
,\sis,ez  petite  probability  pour  que,  deux  dessins  ^tant  faits  au  hasard, 
-  trouvent  etre  aussi  ressemblants  que  ceux  de  la  Figure  35  et  de 
iLTurt'  36. 


¥\(,.  37. 


A  nion     sens,    cette    'Exprrionca     IV  peut    compter    partm    \^^ 
^)))eure<i :  elle  est,  comnw  cxpennwiitiitiou^  im»j)rochab\e. 


Q    ^ 
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Exp&ience  V.,  24  Mai  1887. — Le  dessin,  que  j'ig&ore^  a  Hi  bit 
par  M.  Ferrari.  (Figure  37.)  Alice  bit  alors  ledessin  del*  Figure 38, 
en  disant :  "  C  est  on  carr^,  grand,  arec  pluaieara  carr^  1'  on  dun 
1'  autre,  un  autre,  et  nn  autre,  et  un  autre  pluB  petit  deduu." 


Sa  descriptioa  eat  relativement  exacte,  et  elle  serait  inline 
excellente  si  le  mot  de  carrd  ^tait  remplac^  par  le  mot  de  triangle.  II 
est  mSme  k  reroarquer  que  see  paroles  s'  appliquent  au  desain  original 
mieux  que  soa  propre  deaain, 


Alors  je  regarde — en  prenant  bien  soin  de  ne  pas  le  lui  montrer — 
le  dessin  original,  et  je  lui  dis :   "  C  eat  presque  cela."     Elle  fait  alors 
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le  deodn  de  la  Figure  39,  en  disant :  "  Un  carr^  avec  deux  lignes  qui 
wt  croinnt  comme  on  X,  et  dans  chacun  des  triangles  il  7  a  trois  raies.'' 

Gette  seoonde  partie  de  V  experience  est,  comme  r^ultat,  preferable  k 
la  premiere  partie ;  mais  il  est  permis  d'  eiever  quelques  doutes  sur  sa 
Taleor  an  point  de  vue  de  F  experimentation ;  car  ce  n'  est  qu'  apr^  que 
je  r  ai  vu  qu'  Alice  a  pu  en  faire  la  description,  et  je  ne  suis  pas  certain 
de  ne  pas  lui  avoir  donne  malgre  moi  quelque  indication. 

ExpM^mce  VI. j  5  Juin  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Alice  dans  les 
memes  conditions  que  les  precedentes.  Dessin  pris  parmi  les  dessins  de 
3L  Ferrari,  faits  il  7  a  deux  mois,  et  dont  j' ignore  absolument  le 
contenu.     L'  enveloppe  est,  comme  toujours,  tout-^fait  opaque. 


Fig.  40. 


I 


Elle  dit  textuellement :  "  II  est  petit,  ce  dessin.  II  est  dr6le.  Ce 
soiit  deux  boules,  reunies  par  une  petite  ligne."  Alors  je  demande : 
*'Qu'y  a-t-il  dans  ces  boulesl"  ^  Elle  repond  :  "  Dans  Tune  il  n*y  a 
rien,  dans  V  autre  des  raies  comme  une  croix.  C  est  quel(|ue  chose 
qu"  on  pourrait  soulever  comme  une  poignee,"  et  elle  fait  avec  la  main 
\f  geste  de  quelqu'  un  qui  souleverait  une  halt^re.  Puis  elle  fait  le 
d*-ssin  suivant,  qui  est  reproduit  dans  la  Figure  41,  le  dessin  original 
Kant  la  Figure  40. 

'  Remarquez  comhien  J'ai  eu  tort  de  demander  quelque  chose.    H  ▼ftiVit  iv\\ii\«.  \«k 
^t^iferpMr/er  toute  genie. 
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On  remarquera,  ie  pense,  cette  ^tonnante  similitude.      Elle  ert 
d'  autant  plus  f  rappante  que,  pour  cette  reproduction  .par  la  gravunv 


fe 


Fig.  41. 


comme  pour  toutes  les  autres,  j'  ai  conserve  exactement  les  dimensions  ^ 
tant  du  dessin  original  que  du  dessin  fait  par  Alice. 

Cette  experience  pent,  avec  V  Experience  lY .,  compter  parmi  le& 
meilleures. 

Experience  VII,^  15  Juin  1887. — Paite  par  Alice.  Un  dessin, 
que  j'  ignore  absolument,  m'  est  donn^  par  mon  collogue,  M.  HanrioL 
Le  dessin  est  fait  en  un  trait  tr^s  l^ger,  et  le  papier  est  en  triple  dana 
une  enveloppe  ferm^e.     (Figure  42.) 


Fig.  42. 


Voici  les  paroles  d'  Alice :  "  Une  ligne  droite  termin^e  en  haut  par 
trois  piques.  C  est  comme  un  porte-plume,  qui  fait  comme  une  fl^he  et 
(jui  en  bas  se  termine  comme  une  pique.  II  n'  y  a  pas  de  pied  en  baa. 
Les  trois  piques  du  haut  sont  r^unies  par  un  rond.  Au  dessous  il  j  s 
.  comme  un  noeud  entrelac^.  Ce  sont  des  ronds  entrelac^s,  comme  de 
petita  anneakux  le  long  de  la  tige — comme  une  ancre — en  haut  un  rond 
qui  forme  6venta.i\." 
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/e  bis  ftlors  le  dessio  soivant  (Figtire  43),  qui  au  premier  abord 
asemble  gnfere  au  deaain  origiiud  (Figure  42) ;  mais  je  dois 
!  remarqner    qu'en  faisant  ce  deesiii   je    pense   d'uae  part  au 


<^^^ 


^  de  la  Faculty  de  M^decine — uneboule  aurniont^  d'une  tige 
irdelaquelle  s'enroule  un  serpent,  le  serpent  d'Esculape; — d' autre 
a  la  marque  de  libraire  des  editions  d'  Ant.  Aug.  Renouard,  mon 
re  grand-pfere,  dont  je  donne  ici  le  specimen.  (Figure  44.) 
linsi,  parmi  la  multitude  des  objets  possibles,  ce  qui  est  venu  a 
■ens^,  d'apr^sla  description  d' Alice,  c'est  dans  les  deuxc&s  Mi\ 
eatoar^  d'un  serpent.     Le  desssn  original  «5tait  ut\  sevpeut. 
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Dans  le  detail  des  paroles  d'  Alice  je  notend  encore  ceci,  c'  eat  que 
poor  elle  la  base  ^tait  sans  pied,  en  piques  on  en  pcHntes,  tandis 
que  la  partie  sup^rieore  ^tait  termini  en  rond.  Cest  \k  line 
ressemblance  saisissante  avec  le  dessin  original,  oh  la  tSte  da  serpent 
est  ronde,  et  la  queue  fourchue,  sans  pied.  Cette  experience  pent 
assur^ment  compter  panni  leis  meilleures. 

ExpMence  VII.,  28  Juillet  1887.— Faite  par  Alice.  Le  dessin 
original  est  un  coquetier.  Elle  voit  "  Un  rond,  puis  un  aulane  rond, 
puis  un  troisi^me  rond — c*  est  plut6t  ovale  que  rond — en  bas  il  y  a  nn 
noeud." 


Fig.  45. 


Elle  fait  alors  un  dessin  qui  ne  ressemble  pas  beaucoup  au  dessin 
original,  parce  qu*  il  y  a  trois  ovales,  alors  qu'  un  seul  ovale  est  dans  le 
dessin  original.  En  effet,  presque  toujours  Alice  fait  une  sorte  de 
multiplication  d 'images,  et  voit  plus  qu'  il  n'  y  a.  Mais,  si  V  on  ^limine 
cette  amplification,  on  trouve  dans  ses  paroles  une  definition  qui  pent 
s'  appliquer  k  un  coquetier  portant  un  OBuf  :  "  Un  rond,  plutdt  ovale 
que  rond,  avec  un  noeud  au  dessous." 

Experience  VIII,,  29  Juilht  1887. — Le  dessin  est  un  de  ceux 
que  m'a  donnas  H.  Ferrari.  Le  dessin  original  est  la  Figure  45. 
Alice  dit :  "  C*  est  la  forme  d'  un  coeur  allong^,  pointu,  avec  deux  barres 
dans  les  deux  ronds  du  haut.  C  est  la  forme  d'  un  ballon  avec  sa 
nacelle."     (Figure  46.) 

Quoique  la  divergence  entre  V  original  et  le  dessin  fait  par  Alice  soit 
osid Arable,  on  doit  reconnaitre  une  certaine  analogic  dans  le  mouvement 
D^ral  de  V  un  et  de  V  autre,  surtout  pour  les  deux  barres  du  haut 
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idant  aox  deux  sourcils  ^pais,  qui  sont  une  des  caract^ristiques  de 
figure  grima^ante. 


Fig.  46. 
Experience    IX,,   19  Juillet  1887. —  Faite  par  Helena.      Ce  sont 
'ojoars  les  memes  conditions  que  dans  les  experiences  prdc^dentes.    Le 


Fig.  47. 

I    m'a    et^  donn^    par  H.    Ferrari,    et  j' ignore   absolument   ce 
contient.     II  est  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque.  Le  dessin  OT\^ma\ 
ipose  de  trois  boules  juxtapos4es.     (Figure    47.)     Le  dessiw  ia\\, 
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par  H^l^na  est  form^  de  trois  segments  juxtapose  de  forme  irr^;ii]]k«. 
Elle  dit  que  oe  sont  trois  feuilles,  mais  laisse  marcher  son  crajon  sans 
presque  rien  dire.     (Figure  48.) 


Fio.  48. 
Experience  X,  28  Juxllet  1887. — Faite  par  H^l^na.     Dessin  donn^ 
pir  M.  Ferrari  et  que  j'ignore  totalement.     (Figure  49.)     H^l^na  dit  : 


Fio.  49. 
ae  sorto  do  tVuillagt>  aveo  dos  filaiidres,  une  graiide  chose  au  milieu 
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ooouDedeux  ailes  de  papillon  avec  le  corps  du  papillon  entre  les  deux.'* 
SDe  bit  le  dessin  de  la  Figure  50. 


\ 


o 
to 

c 


Le  dessin  repr^ente  une  palette.  Assurement  la  ressemblance  est 
res  lointaine,  mais  le  double  corps  de  la  palette  est  bien  indiqu^. 

Experie^ice  XI.,  6  Aout  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Eugenie.  Le 
iessin  a  ^t^  fait  par  M.  Hericourt.  Je  V  ignore  absolument,  et  je  suis 
seul  a\ec  Eugenie. 

Elle  dit — et  ce  sont  ses  seuJes  paroles — "  Une  pipe — une  rave  a\^e 
BBwnd  coap^AU  bout/* 
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Pais  elle  fait  le  dessin  suivant   (Figure  52),  qui  resaemble  bean 


Fio.  61.  Fio.  62. 

coup,  comme  on   volt,   k  la   Figure   51,  qui  est   le  dessin  original 

Cette  experience,  tout-^-fait  irr^prochable, comme  les  pr^c^entes,  au 
point  de  vue  de  la  m^thode  exp^rimentale,  pent,  avec  les  Experiences 
IV.,  VI.,  et  VII.,  compter  parmi  les  meilleures  et  les  plus  d^cisives. 

Experience  XII,j  19  NovemJbre  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Alice. 


Fio.  53. 
ie  dessin,  que  j*  ignore  compl^tement,  m'a  ete  donn^  parM.  Bellier.  II 

6t6  m'la  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque.     (Figure  53.) 
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Alice  dit :  "  C  est  comme  un  cceur.  En  haut,  il  y  a  des  traits 
tomme  one  gerbe.  Cela  ressemble  k  une  poire."  Elle  me  fait  faire  le 
dessin  suiirant  (Figure  54) ;  elle-m^me  fait  le  dessin  de  la  Figure  55.^ 

En  oompara&t  les  Figures  54  et  55  avec  le  dessin  original,  on  y 
RtroQvera  quelque  analogie,  mais  V  experience  est  loin  d'  ^tre  aussi 
bonne  que  la  pr^c^ente. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Experience  XIII.,  2  D^cemhre  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Eugenie. 
Le  dessin,  enferme  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque  et  que  je  ne  connais  pas, 
m'a  ete  donne  par  M.  Bellier.     (Figures  56  et  57.) 

Elle  voit  d'  abord  un  arrosoir.  "  Non.  C  est  un  rond  avec  une  tige, 
»iiime  une  fleur  avec  une  tige,"  et  elle  fait  le  dessin  suivant. 


Fig.  56. 


L' original    repr^sente    un   chat.       Mais   il    est   assez    curieux    de 
remarquer  que  la  queue  de  ce  chat  ressemble  beaucoup  a  la  tige.     Le 


^  n  faut  remarquer  que  1' irregularity  marquee  sur  les  contours  latdraux  du  cceur 
ttt  due  a  ce  qae  le  crayon  tra9ait  le  dessin  sur  une  enveloppe,  et  que  lea  a«biUie&  de 
I'eoTeloppe  avaient  fait  ^^r/^r/^craj-ofl.      Afais  Ja  reproduction  du  deaam  pat  \«k 
gnrureMda,  pour  ^tre  Absolument  Mhle,  tenir  compte  de  cette  in6galit4. 
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dessin  ^tait  fait  dans  la  direction  que  nous  donnons  ici,  c'  e8t4-di 
dans  un  sens  tel  qu'  il  y  avait  superposition  des  deux  dessins. 
fera  aussi  attention  aux  trois  traits  de  la  tige  accessoire,  qui  ont 
mdme  disposition  que  les  trois  poils  de  la  moustache  du  chat. 


Fig.  67. 

L*  experience  n'  est  certes  pas  decisive :  car  le  hasard  a  bien  pu  jo 
un  r61e  dans  cette  similitude,  mais  on  ne  peut  cependant  la  comp 
comme  un  insucc^s. 

Experience  XI V.^  2  Decemhre  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Eug^i 


Fig.  58. 


Le  dessin  m'  a  i\A  donn^  par  M.   Bellier,  et  j'  en  ignore  totalement 
contenu.     (Figure  58.) 
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Eugenie  dit,  "  X7n  croissant  de  lune.  Je  ne  vols  qu'  un  croissant  de 
£lle  fait  alors  le  dessin  suivant.  (Figure  59.)  La  super- 
position ^tait  celle  que  V  on  aurait,  en  supposant  les  deux  figures 
Jnxtapos^es  dans  le  sens  que  nous  donnons  ici.  • 


Fig.  59. 


On  doit  consid^rer  cette  experience  comme  un  succes;  car 
la  coque  du  navire,  dessin^  par  M.  Bellier,  a  pr^cis^ment  la  forme  d'  un 
croissant,  et  les  dimensions  sont  ideritiques. 

Je  dois  ajouter  que,  deux  jours  apr^s,  faisant  avec  Alice  une  expe- 
rience sur  un  dessin  que  m'  avait  donn^  M.  Bellier,  il  y  a  eu  de  la 
part  d'  Alice  erreur  complete;  mais  le  dessin  de  Bellier  etait 
pr^cis^ment  un  croissant,  et  tout-i-fait  identique  au  croissant  que  m'  a 
dessin^  Eugenie  dans  V  Experience  XIV. 

Experience  -XT.,  25  Novemhre  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Claire  L. 
Cette  experience  est  k  peu  pr^s  la  seule  experience  de  dessin  que  j'aie  faite 
»vec  cette  personne.  Le  dessin  m'  a  ete  donne  par  M.  Bellier.  II  est 
en  une  enveloppe  opaque.  II  represente  un  double  cercle,  au  dessus 
duquel  se  trouve  une  feuille,  comme  la  feuille  d'  une  pom  me. 

Claire  me  dit,  "Je  vois  une  feuille,  avec  un  rond  au-dessous, 
comme  une  carte  geographique.  Ce  n'  est  pas  une  figure.  II  n'  y  a 
rien  au  milieu." 

En  somme  la  description  est  tr^s  exacte,  et  on  ne  dirait  gu^re 
mieux  apr^  avoir  vu  le  dessin.  Malheureusement  elle  n'  a  pas  pu  me 
faire  de  dessin. 

Expirience  XVI.y  13  D^cembre  1887. — Faite  par  Alice.  II  s'agit 
d' un  dessin  que  j' ignore  et  que  M.  Bellier  m' a  rcmis,  enferme  dans 
nn  papier  triple,  et  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque.     (Figure   60.) 

Alice  dit  :  "  Un  rond,  comme  une  couronne.  11  y  a  des  fe\i\\\e?» 
Umiautour.     Ce  n' est  pas  la  forme  des  feuiUes  de  laurier."     (C  est  e\\ 
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effet  1'  id^  qui  s'  &m%  pr^senUe  h,  moi,  qiuuid  ell«  a  dit  one  oonnnue 
Avec  dee  feuUles.)     "Ce  sont  dea  feuUles  qui  ne  aont  pupdntwi: 


Fia.  60. 

elles  font  tout  le    tour.     II  y  a  des  points  par  ci,  par  U.     Bien  an 
milieu." 

Alora  je   fais    le  dessin  auivant,      Figure  61,    deaain   qa'elle  ne 
semble  pas  bien  comprendre,  et  qui  d'ailleuro  ne  reasemble  pas  du  tout 


Fio.  61. 
au  dessin   original.      Mais    que  1'  on  compare  les  paroles  d'  Alice  et 
le  deaain  original,    et   on  verra    quelle     ^tonnante    precision,  (avec, 
cependant,  omission  de  1'  arbre  et  du  tronc  de  I'arbre)  dans  la  descrip- 
tion orale  qu'elle  a  donn^,  bian  sup^rieure  k  son  dessin, 

ExpMenee  XYll. — Faite  par  Alice  le  m6ine  jour.      Aprte  1' avoir 
endormie  &  midi  45,  je  la  laiase  ^ndue  sur  son  lit,  et  je  ne  reviens  la 
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a'  L  9  beoros  45,  aveo  M.  H^riooait.  Elle  Mt  netio  abeolnmeat 
l&meme  podtion.  Poor  le  dire  en  passant,  o'est  une  excellente 
«  4e  non-nmnlation ;  car  il  est  bien  impaesible  de  raster  cmq 
s  d«  mite  uuu  d^placer  sea  coavertores,  qnaod  on  ne  dort  pas 
ablemNit. 

«  deaain  qae  je  donne  alora  est  anssi  inconnn  de  moi  et  de  M. 
icoart  que  les  autrea  deaaioB.  II  m'  a  ^  donn^  par  M.  Bellier, 
«sl  nU  dana  one  enveloppe  opaqae.     (Figure  62.) 


Fio.  62. 
Alice  dit:    "  C  est  par  carr^a ;  udb  croix  comme  les  carrfod'une 
iirt,  TOmme  an  cadre,  avec  une  raie  qui  traverae.     Cela  resaemble  k 
rideaux  d'  une  tenfitre."     (Figure  63.) 


Fia.  63. 
Doique  le  deasin  fait  par  moi  d'apr^ 


■luiijui;  IE  uEosiK  loiK  t>»i  uivi  u  itfji  E^  iioii  indications  ne  ressemble 
sei  peu  au  deasin  original,  on  doit  remarqner  cet  Strange  d^but  de 
Srience.  EUe  dit,  "C'eat  par  carr^"  tandia  que  dans  Vexip4- 
I prMdente  elle  avait  dit,  "Ceat  un  rond." 


L1p4- 
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Experiences  XVIIL-XX.,  16  D^cembre  1887. — Faites  par  Eug^e. 
Je  vaischez  Eugenie  avec  M.  H^ricourt,  etjeloi  apporte  quatre  desniis 
identiquement  dispose  dans  des  enveloppes  opaques.  Cest  M. 
Bellier  qui  a  fait  ces  dessins :  M.  H^ricourt  et  moi,  nous  ignorons 
toutrk-fait  le  contenu  des  quatre  enveloppes. 

Eugenie  dit  d'  abord  :  "  Je  vois  une  croix,  comme  une  croix  de 
Malte,  avec  des  boules  rondes  au  bout  de  chaque  branche  de  la  croix." 


Fig.  64. 

Mais  cette  description,  elle  ne  V  applique  pas  k  tel  ou  tel  dessin 
sp^ial.  C  est  k  un  des  quatre  dessins  que  nous  apportons  :  alors  en 
causant  avec  nous  elle  prend  un  dessin  (Figure  64),  et  dit,  "  Je  vois  un 
rond,  comme  une  couronne,  traverse  par  un  bftton.  Ce  rond  est  plut6t 
un  ovale,  avec  la  forme  d'  un  oeuf."     Elle  fait  le  dessin  65. 


Fig.  66. 

Le  dessin  repr^sente  une  table.    On  remarquera  que  la  forme  de 
cette  table  est  ovalaire,  avec  un  bout  un  peu  plus  allong^  que   V  autre. 
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J*  appelle  aussi  1'  attention  sur  le  mot  bftton,  qui  s'  applique  assez 
bien  k  des  pieds  de  table. 

Pour  le  second  dessin,  elle  dit :  "  Je  vois  un  poignard,  une  ^p4e 
formant  croix,"  et  alors  elle  s'  interrompt  pour  dire  :  '*Ne  marquez  pas 
ce  que  je  vais  dire.  J'  ai  pens^  k  une  bouteille,  et  cela  a  pass^."  Alors 
je  dessine  une  ^p^  avec  une  croix  pour  faire  la  garde  (Figure  66  bis). 
Le  dessin  original  (Figure  66)  repr^sente  une  ancre  ;  mais  le  sommet 
de  r  ancre  est  une  croix,  de  sorte  que  1'  analogie  est  assez  grande  entre 
les  deux  dessins. 


Fio.  66. 


Fio.  66  BIS. 


Pour  le  troisierae  dessin,  Eugenie  dit :  "  C  est  un  oiseau.  Je  vois 
une  tete  avec  un  long  cou,  comme  une  cigogne,  ou  un  cygne,  ou  une  oie. 
Un  dos,  des  pattes — c'  est  une  bete,  et  un  oiseau."  Or  le  dessin  repr^- 
sente  une  bouteille. 

Cette  bouteille,  que  je  n'  ai  pas  cru  devoir  faire  figurer  ici,  a  une 
tete,  et  un  cou  allong^.  On  sait  qu'  en  fran9ais  on  se  sert  pour  le 
sommet  de  la  bouteille  des  mots  tete  et  cou.  Mais  ce  n*  est  pas  cela 
qui  est  int^ressant. 

En  effet,  quelques  minutes  auparavant,  Eugenie,  ayant  ce  dessin  sur 
ses  genoux,  et  tenant  entre  ses  mains  le  deuxi^me  dessin,  avant  de 
dire  :  **  C  est  une  ^p^e,"  a  dit,  "  Je  vois  une  bouteille."  Elle  a  dit  cela 
avec  timidity,  craignant  une  erreur,  et  1'  image  de  la  bouteille  a,  parait-il, 
tout-de-suite  disparu. 

Le  quatri^me  dessin  n'  <5tait  pas  en  reality  un  dessin.      C  ^tait  une 
carte  d^^  }^\x,  etje  Y  avais,  par  suite  d^  une  erreur  in volontaite,  coxviow^M^ 
avec  les  enveloppes  ou  4taientles  dessins.    Eugenie  dit  que  ce  Aessviv  ^^^.Xa. 
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croix  de  Malte,  qu'  elle  avait  dit  voir  au  d^but  de  T  experience ;  c'^taH 
un  valet  de  coeur. 

En  r^um^,  ces  deux  experiences,  avec  Alice,  du  16  Deoembre,  et 
a vec  Eugenie,  du  1 7  D^cembre,  sont  tout-^f  ait  probantes.  D'abord,  an 
point  de  vue  experimental,  il  n'  y  a,  je  crois  pouvoir  le  dire  sans  pre- 
somption,  aucun  defaut;  le  dessin  etait  inconnu  de  moi  et  des 
assistants,  et  V  enveloppe  etait  absolument  opaque. 

II  7  a  d'  abord  deux  dessins  pour  Alice,  un  arbre  et  un  drapeau. 
Pour  r  arbre,  elle  dit  des  feuilles;  pour  le  drapeau  elle  dit  de& 
carr^s.  Avec  Eugenie,  il  y  a  trois  dessins,  une  table,  une 
ancre  en  forme  de  croix,  et  une  bouteille.  Pour  la  table  ell© 
dit  un  ovale  avec  un  b&ton ;  pour  V  ancre  elle  dit  une  ep^  eu 
croix  et  une  bouteille ;  pour  la  bouteille  elle  dit  un  oiseau  avec  une 
t^te  et  un  cou. 

ExpMences  XXLXXIIL,  24  Janvier  1888.— Faites  par  Alice. 
Pour  la  premiere  enveloppe,  elle  fait  un  dessin  qui  represente  denx 
fleurets  croises  ensemble,  comme  il  y  en  a  &  la  porte  des  professeun 
d'Escrime.  (Eugenie,  dans  une  experience  faite  le  18  Decembre, 
m'avait  aussi  dessine  quelque  chose  de  tout-^fait  analogue  k  ces  fleurets 
croises.) 

Apr^s  avoir  fait  le  dessin  Alice  ajoute,  "  II  y  a  un  fil  apr^,  comme 
une  paire  de  lunettes  avec  un  cordon." 


Fig.  67. 

On  verra  par  le  dessin  original,  que  je  donne  ici,  (Figure  67)  la 
similitude  du  dessin  original  avec  ce  que  m'  a  dit  Alice.  Ce  ne  sont 
pas  des  fleurets,  mais  une  epee ;  d'  ailleurs  Alice  n'  a  pas  dit  fleuret. 
C  est  moi  qui  avals  pense  k  des  fleurets  par  suite  du  dessin  fait  par  elle. 
II  y  a  en  outre  la  dragonne  du  sabre,  auquel  souvent  pend  une  torsade, 
qui  represente  assez  bien  le  fil  dont  parlait  Alice. 

Pour  la  seconde  enveloppe,  elle  dit  textuellement — et  je  reproduis 
toutes  ses  paroles — "  Ce  n'est  pas  une  coupe.  C'est  un  carre,  avec  deux 
angles  ici  et  Ik"  Alors,  je  fais  le  dessin  suivant.  (Figure  69.)  Alice, 
continuant,  dit :  "  II  y  a  un  rond  au  milieu,  et,  dans  ce  rond,  un  rond 
plus  petit."  J'  ecris  le  mot  chapeau  et  le  mot  bonnet  phrygien  qui  me 
viennent  k  V  esprit,  mots  eveilies  par  sa  description.  Elle  ajoute  :  "  C*est 
comme  une  cible."  Je  fais  le  dessin  70. 

Le  dessin  original  represente  un  tambour  (Figure  68),  et,  si  V  on 
admet  que  le  cerele  superieur  du  tambour  ait  4t4  ^t  ^tt^mt  ^^tV^  %5i 
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ta  et  de  champ,  an  lieu  d'  £tre  au  dessus  de  la  caisse,  on  trouvere 


FIO.  68. 
entn  le  desdn  original  et  aa   reproduction  par  Alice   une   certaine 
lulogie. 


Fig.  69. 
n  faat  ajouter  qu'  avant  de  faire  ce  dessiu  je  lui  eu  avate  donn^  nn 
autre,  qu' elle  m' Avait  d^lar^  ne  pas  voir,  ainai  qu' elle  dit  presque 
toujours.  De  fait,  oe  dessin  6tait  rest^  sur  ses  genoux.  Je  1'  ouvre,  et 
Je  coostate  qu'il  s'agiBsait  d'un  chapeau,  de  forme,  il  eet  vrai,  assez 
diff^rento  de  la  forme  figurte  par  mol  (Figure  71);  maia  c'^taitun 
chapean.    (Figure  102.) 


Fio.  70. 
n  me  parait  que,  dans  I'  ensemble,  cette  triple  experience  du    24 
Janvier  eat  toutA-fait  remarguable.     II  j  a  trois  deasins  TeptfeBen!tB».t  ■. 
I'na  an  sabiv,  I'autre  un  chapeau,  h  troisi^me  un  tambour.     Vomt  '\fe 
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sabre,  elle  dit  deux  roods  avec  un  fil  comine  dea  lunettes:  mail 
dessin  qn'  elle  fait  ^veille  auasitdt  en  moi  1'  idto  de  fleurets.  Elle  ae 
rien   pour  le   deuxiime  dessin ;  main,  pour  le  troiju^me,  elle  tait 


Fio.  71. 
deasin  qui  ^vellle  en  moi  1'  id^  de  chapeau,  assez  nettement  pour 
j'  ^rive  sur  mea  notes  :  "  Chapeau,  btmnel  pbrygien  ";  et  le  dessin 
par  elle  est  comme  sursjout^  au  deuzi^me,  c'  est^-dire,  que  le  rond 
tambour  est  superpoa^  au  dessin  carr^  du  tambour. 


SxpirUfice  XXIV., 
lieaaiae  un  croissant  ave( 


Fia.  72. 
I   Janvier     1888. — Faite    par   Alice. 
a  rond  au  miiieM. 
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Ce  deBBin  reaaemble  an  pea  k  V  original ;  mais  oette  resaemblanoe 
n'eit  ga^re  aa-dessos  de  oe  que  peat  donner  one  comcidence  fortuite. 
L' original  est  an  encrier  avec  deaz  plumes  fich^  aax  bords  de  cet 
e&crier.  De  fait^  V  encrier,  de  forme  ronde,  avec  Tencre  qa'  il  contient, 
est  assez  analogue  k  an  croissant  dont  le  centre  est  tr^  obscar.  Malgr^ 
oela,  je  compte  cette  experience  comme  un  ^chec. 

Experience  XXV.^%%Jawvier\^%, — ^Faite  par  Alice.  Cette  ezp^ri- 
eoce  me  parait  particoli^rement  int^ressante  par  suite  de  la  complication 
cnAssante  des  dessins  faits  par  Alice,  dessins  qui  graduellement,  sans 
qa'ily  ait  d'erreur  dans  les  premiers,  ont  fini  par  ressembler  d'une 
Bttoiere  inattendue  comme  contours  g^n^raux  au  dessin  original.' 

EUe  commence  par  dire  :   "  Une  coupe  avec    un  jet  d'  eau  au 
miliea,"  et  elle  fait  le  dessin  suivant  (Figure  73).     Je  pense  k  une 


Fig.  73. 

Ijre,  k  on  coquetier.  "Au  centre,"  dit  elle,  "  il  y  a  comme  un  comet  pour 
mettre  des  fleurs.     C  est  droit  comme  un  b&ton." 

Alors  Buccessivement  elle  fait  les  dessins  suivants  que  je  reproduis 
ici  (Figures  74  et  75). 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


I'onginAl  repr^sente  une  Screvisse  (Figure  72).  A  premfete  vuft  ow 
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ne  d^nvre  ancnne  uialogie  entre  1'  ori^n&l  et  In  deuina  donnte 
Alioe,  mais,  ponr  pea  qa'  on  deaaue  lea  oontonra  d'  one  dcravine 
retroavera  la  tige  faisant  le  oorpa  m6me  de  1'  aoimal ;  lea  denx  b 
^vas^  de  la  coupe  qui  indiquent  lea  grandea  pmcea,  aveo  leor  cro 
terminal,  et  enfin  lea  antennea  reeovri^,  droitee  comme  an  bfcton,  < 
forme  de  jet  d'  eau.  Cette  derni^re  description  est  bien  cnrieuse : 
pr^cis^ent  le«  &ntetiiiea  ainsi  diapoa^  reasemblent  beauooup  k  i 
jete  d'  ean.  Avec  let  experiences  PV,,  VI.,  VII.  et  XV.,  cette  exp^rii 
pent  compter  parmi  lea  meiUenres. 

BxpMenee  XX7I.,  2  Fivri«r  1888.— Faite  par  Alice.  Son  prei 
mot  eat  de  dire:  "  Ceat  une  &helle — c'eat  une  ^helle  qui  est  adapt 
quelque  chose."  Alors  je  Ini  demande  :  "  £st-ce  one  maison  I  "  ElU 
dit  non,  et  pourtant  elle  fait  le  dessin  anivant  (Figure  77),  ou  il 


Fio.  76. 


comme  nne  ^chelle  appliqu^  k  une  petite  maiaon.  Si  1'  on  compa 
deaain  fait  par  Alice  avep  le  desain  original  (Figure  76),  oi 
troaven  />eut-£fre  aucune  resaemWance.    ISfeBaanoVm^i' »i  \ec-a. 
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iiiier  la  gravore,  pour  montrer  que,  m^me  en  cas  d'  ^chec,  il  y  a  une 
iftlogie  g^^rale  qui  est  assez  curieuse ;  surtout  le  mot  du  d^but — 
mi  oe  cas  le  mot  ^helle— -qui,  je  crois,  est  souvent  le  plus  exact,  et 
D,  pour  oette  experience,  s'  adaptant  k  V  ^ventail  du  dessin  original, 
A  bien  significatif . 


Fig.  77. 

Experience  XXVIL,  29  D^cenibre  1887.— Faite  par  Eugenie.     Le 
dessin  repr^sente  une  casserolle.       Ella  voit  une  roue,  un  grand  rond 


Fig.  78. 


arec  de petjtes  barres  dans  le  milieu,  comme  un  crochet  qui  \e  SMsp^nd, 
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comme  une  decoration  suspendue  2i  un  fil.  Le  fait  de  signal 
crochet  ne  laisse  pas  que  d'  6tre  assez  int^ressant. 

ExpMence  XXVIIL,  29  Janvier  1888.— Faite  par  L^ 
Elle  voit  une  croix,  et  elle  fait  le  dessin  d'  une  croix  (Figure  79) 
la  ressemblance  est  tr^s  grande  avec  V  original,  qui  est  ausBi  une 
quelque  peu  compliqu^.     (Figure  78.) 

Je  ne  pense  cependant  pas  qu'  il  soit  permis  de  faire  rentrer 
analogie  dans  la  classe  des  excellentes  experiences  ;  car  d'  une 
Leontine  a  des  tendances  k  r^p^ter  toujours  ce  qu'  elle  a  dit  2i  la  s 


Fig.  79. 


pr^cedente,  et,  d'  autre  part,  elle  avait  eu  k  deviner  15  jours  aupar 
une  croix  avec  un  calvaire.  C  est  Ik  ce  qui  me  fait  croire  au  I 
pour  cette  experience  de  Leontine. 

Experience  XXX,,  17  F^vri&r  1888.— Faite  par  Eugenie 
dessin  represente  une  fleur  de  lis,  comme  on  en  figure  parfoi 
las  rosaces  des  edifices  gothiques.  Eugenie  dit :  "  G'est  un  car 
dedans  il  y  a  un  carre  inscrit,  comme  une  rosace,  comme  la  rof 
vents." 

Encore  que  cette  description  ne  s'applique  pas  tr^  bien  k  un< 
de  lis,  il  est  interessant  de  retrouver  lit  le  mot  de  rosace. 

^icperience  XXXL — Faite  k  m^me  \out  ^pax  ILxl^^scS^^.     1 
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■sin  repr^sente  un  canon,  sans  affiit,  avec  les  deux  supports  lat^raux 
li  font  reposer  le  canon  sur  Taffiit  (tourillons).  Chacun  de  ces 
Imports,  Ton  en  bas,  Tautre  en  haut,  a  la  forme  d'un  petit  carr^. 
I^g^e  dit :  ''  XJne  raie  et  un  petit  carr^  en  haut."  Or  le  petit  carr^ 
l^elle  d^crit  et  dessine  est  exactement  identique  au  petit  carr^  du  haut 
h  canon. 

Ce  qu'il  j  a  d'int^ressant  dans  cette  double  exp^iience,  c'est  pr^cis^ 
MQt  cette  distinction  qui  lui  fait  dire :  une  rosace  pour  la  fleur  de  lis, 
%  ime  raie  avec  un  petit  carr^  en  haut  pour  le  canon. 

Experience  XXXI I, ^  26  Fivrier  1888. — Faite  par  Alice.  Le  dessin 
iriginal  repr^ente  une  libellule.  Alice  dit :  "  Deux  ovales  tr^s 
n^)roch^  comme  deux  lunettes."  Je  ne  donne  pas  ici  le  dessin  de  la 
Btdlnle,  mais  assur^ment  tous  les  lecteurs  se  rendrontbien  compte  que 
wt  ({ui  parait  caract^ristique  chez  cet  animal,  ce  sont  ses  deux  ^normes 
jeax  oTalaires,  k  facettes,  qui  font  saillie  tr^  pr^  Tun  de  Tautre  de 
^ue  cdt^  de  la  t^te. 

Apres  avoir  r^ard^,  je  dis  k  Alice  :  '*  Ce  n'est  pas  tout-^fait  exact. 

Cest  on  animal.  Quel  animal ) "  Elle  dit  alors  :  "  C'est  allong^.  Ce 
rfd  est  en  bas,  ce  n'est  pas  des  pattes.  En  bas  il  y  a  de  petites  raies. 
iUny  apas  de  cou  allong^." 

Od  remarquera,  je  pense,  que  cette  description,  tres  vague  d'  ailleurs^ 

•tassez  exacte. 

Exp^ri&nce  XXXIIL,  2  Mars  1 888.— Faite  par  Eugenie.  Elle  dit : 
"C'est  un  demi  cercle,  avec  une  petite  boule  au  bout."  Or  le  dessin 
%^nte  une  montre,  et  la  petite  boule  du  haut,  figur^e  par  Eugenie, 
'^ndtr^  bien  k  Tanneau  avec  remontoir,  dessin^  au  haut  de  la 
'Joatre. 

Experience  XXXIV. — Faite  par  Eugenie  le  m^me  jour,  Cette  ex- 
trience  est  un  vrai  succ^s,  et  assur^ment  une  des  meilleures  experiences 
^lej'aie  cues,  quoique  Eugenie  n'ait  pas  fait  de  dessin.  Le  defisin 
iginal  repr^sente  en  silhouette  une  gazelle.  Eugenie  dit :  "  Une  tete 
icheval,"  puis,  se  reprenant,  "Une  petite  tete  de  mouton,  ou  de 
Ril"  n  est  Evident  qu'  une  petite  t^te  de  mouton,  et  une  silhouette 
»  gazelle  ont  une  tr^  proche  parents.  Le  hasard  ne  donne  de 
ireilles  analogies  ;  qu'  apr^s  de  longues  s<^ries  de  tirages. 

Experience  XXXV, — Faite  par  Eugenie  le  m^me  jour.  Sur 
snveloppe  qu'  elle  tient  k  la  main,  elle  fait  des  raies  et  des  barres, 
Qgitudinales  et  trans versales,  mais  ne  dit  rien.  Rentr^  chez  moi 
examine  le  dessin,  qui  se  trouve  etre  un  damier,  par  consequent  tr^s 
Alogue  k  un  dessin  qui  repr^sente  un  damier. 

Experience  XXXV I.^  13  Mars  1888. — Faite  par  Alice.     Le  dessin 
iginal  (Figure  80)  repr^sente  une  grappe  de  raisin.      Alors    succes- 
rement  et  assez  lentement,  presque  sans  rien  dire,  Alice  fait  lea  deasiiva 
h:uits  (Figures  81,  82,  83,  84  et  85). 
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Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84, 
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II  est  assez  uit^ressant  de  saivre  le  d^veloppement  progressif  d< 
D'abord  quelque  chose  de  tout-jt-fait  informe,  qui  pea  k  peu  se 
et  finit  par  devenir  une  feuille.  On  remarquera  I'analogiede  cet 
gression  avec  une  progression  analogue,  lorsque  il  s'est  agi  de  T^i 

Erji'trienee   XXXVII.,  12  Mars  1888.— Faite  par  L^ntir 


desBin  (Figure  t 


FlO.  86. 
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j^Xe  avec  de  petites  jambes."     Elle  fait  alors  le  dessin  suivant 
87),    qui  est  tr^  analogue  au  ballon,  avec  les  deux  cordes 
dent  de  cbaque  cdt^. 


Fig.  87. 


cpSrience  XXXYIII.^  16  Mars  1888. — Faite  par  Claire.  Le 
I  original  (Figure  88)  repr^sente  une  hirondelle.  Claire  dit: 
3t  une  tete.  Au  milieu  il  y  a  une  t^te,  et  puis  &  gauche  cela  se 
ne  en  pointe,  comme  une  queue.  En  avant  il  y  a  une  petite  barre 
le  un  carr^."  (T\  est  possible  que  ce  carr6  repr^sente  \a  mo\xe\\^ 
}Je  en  avant.)     "Dansle  bas  c' est  noir,  et  tr^s  6paia  "     3e  ^^T\?»e. 
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k  une  t£te  de  perroquet,   et  je  fais  le  dessiii  Baivant  (Figure  89),  9 
resBemble  k  rhirondelle  aussi  peu  que  possible.     Mais  la  deacriptki 


Fio.  89. 

vi^rbale  que  Claire  a  donn^  est  bien  meilleure.    Elle  a  parl6  de  Ut«  i 
de  queue.     Noter  qu  'il  s'  agiasait  aussi  d'  un  oiseau. 

Experience  XXXIX.,  22  Avril  1888.— Faite  par  Alice.  Le  dead 
original  repr^sente  one  locomotive.  Alice  voit  un  rood  avec  des  roui 
circulaires  et  des  triangles  dans  le  rond,  qui  figurent  relativement  bii 
les  rayons  d'  une  roue.  Or  la  locomotive,  dessin^  en  silhonette,  a  dei 
roues  dont  on  voit  les  rayons. 

Experience  ^£.,  29  ifars  1888.— Faite  par  Eugenie.  Enpr^aen 
de  M.  A.  Myers,  de  M.  et  de  Madame  Sidgwick.  Le  dessin  original  r^ 
aeBie  un   domier.     Eugenie  dit;   "Ce  woX.  &«&  \xivu^«b\  ^^  o 
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r  air  de  se  retenir  entre  eux  ;  c'  est  comme  un  damier.     lis  sont  unis 
par  leurs  sommets,  et  le  tont  forme  un  carr^." 

Experience  XLl,,  Juillet  1885. — Cette  experience  est  plut6t  une 
observation  qu'  une  experience.  Jusque  ici  tous  les  faits  que  je  viens 
de  rapporter  proviennent  d'  experiences  faites  dans  V  etat  somnambu- 
liqae.  Mais  le  fait  suivant,  qui  m'  est  personnel,  a  M  observe  en 
dehors  de  tout  somnambulisme. 

Pour  faire  des  experiences  de  lucidite  ou  de  transmission  mentale, 
je  venais  le  matin  mdme  d'acheter  un  jeu  de  cartes,  dites  tfvroU^ 
representant  des  personnages  divers,  des  triangles,  des  coupes,  des 
epees,  servant  aux  prestidigitateurs,  et  aux  magiciens  faisant  de  la 
magie  amusante.  Je  regarde  quelques  uns  de  ces  dessins,  et  je  les  laisse 
ensuite  sur  ma  table. 

A  ce  moment  mon  ami  M.  Ferrari  vient  me  voir.  Je  lui  parle  de 
mon  nouvel  achat,  et  je  lui  dis,  moitie  en  plaisantant,  moitie  serieuse- 
ment :  "  Faisons  une  experience." 

Alors  il  prend  le  jeu  de  dessins,  et  me  dit,  '*  Qu'  est-ce  que  je  regarde  ?" 
J'  etais  k  peu  pr^  k  deux  mHres  de  lui,  et  il  tenait  le  jeu  tr^  pr^  de 
ses  yeux,  de  mani^re  que,  mdme  si  je  V  eusse  voulu,  je  ne  pouvais  rien 
voir.  Je  suis  siir  d'  ailleurs  de  n'  avoir  ni  vu,  ni  cherche  k  voir.  Je  ne  sais 
pourquoi  je  lui  ai  dit :  "  Un  moissonneur,  un  champ  de  bie,  des 
paysans  qui  fauchent,  qui  moissonnent." 

Or  le  dessin  que  M.  Ferrari  regardait  alors  par  hasard  representait 
la  Mort  habiliee  d'  une  grande  draperie  et  tenant  k  la  main  une  immense 
faux.  Je  suis  siir  que  je  n'  avais  pas  vu  cette  image  dans  le  jeu; 
d'  ailleurs  il  n'  7  en  avait  qu'  une  dans  le  jeu.  Peut-^tre  inconsciemment 
mes  yeux  avaient-ils  vu  la  mort  avec  sa  faux :  en  tout  cas  consciemment 
j'  affirme  que  je  n'  avais  pas  vu  cette  image.  Au  reste,  ce  n'  est  pas  la 
mortsquelette  que  j' ai  pensee,  c' est  un  moissonneur,  un  paysan,  des 
paysans  fauchant  et  faisant  la  moisson  dans  les  bies. 

Ce  qui  est  curieux,  c'est  que  j'aie  pense  k  la  moisson,  alors 
que  je  n'  y  pense  pas  une  fois  V  an,  au  moment  mdme  oii  H.  Ferrari 
avait  sous  les  yeux  la  mort  tenant  une  faux. 

Je  dois  ajouter  que  nous  avons  essaye  de  refaire  cette  experience. 
Nous  avons  fait  cinq  ou  six,  peut-^tre  mSme  10  ou  12  essais — j'  ai  eu  le 
tort  de  ne  pas  les  compter  exactement — et  cela  sans  le  moindre  succ^s. 

Tels  sont  les  faits  que  j'ai  pu  recueillir  relativement  aux  dessins;  il 
est  evident  que  je  continue  k  experimenter  encore,  cherchant  des  faits 
plus  probants,  plus  demonstrati£s.  Assurement  mes  experiences  sont 
une  confirmation  des  belles  experiences  de  M.  Guthrie ;  mais  je  ne  me 
dissimule  pas  que  les  reproductions  que  je  donne  ici  n'  entraineront  pas 
toutes  les  convictions. 

Cromme  on  ne  peut,  dans  V  esp^ce,  incriminer  le  mode  experimental, 
puisqae  iln'y  a  pas,  je  m' imagine,   dans  le  procede  ex'94rixn6CL\A^.^ 
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d'  erreur  possible  pour  les  faits  de  la  seconde  s^rie,  il  faut  admettro  ngKi 
c'  est,  soit  le  hasard,  soit  la  lucidity  ou  clairvoyance  qui  m'  a  found  lai 
dessins  que  je  donne. 

Je  ne  reviens  pas  sur  le  fait  de  cette  objection  du  hasard.  Oe  n'€ii| 
pas  que  je  la  neglige ;  je  la  crois  au  contraire  fort  s^rieuse,  d'  antiiri 
plus  que  dans  aucun  dessin  il  n'  7  a  eu  une  identity  rigoureuse  entre  li 
dessin  original  et  sa  reproduction  ;  mais,  apr^  miire  reflexion,  je 
decide  en  definitive  &  ne  pas  accepter  le  hasard  comme  la  cause  de 
ph^nom^nes.^  On  ne  compte  pas  avec  le  hasard  dans  les  conditioiii 
ordinaires  de  la  vie ;  pourquoi  iraiton  V  invoquer  dans  le  cas  actadl 
J'  ai  donn^  les  faits,  et  je  laisse  au  lecteur  le  soin  de  juger. 

Ainsi  je  ne  crois  pas  le  hasard  soit  la  cause  de  ces  ressemblancoa 
Je  suis  persuade  qu'  il  y  a  quelque  chose  de  plus.     Mais  quoi  f 

Evidemment  V  hjrpoth^se  de  la  transmission  mentale  ne  pent  suffini 
Dans  les  experiences  de  la  deuxi^me  serie,  il  n'  y  avait  pas  de  transnub 
sion  mentale  possible ;  ou  alors  il  faudrait  admettre  une  transmisaoa 
mentale  k  distance,  M.  Ferrari,  M.  Hericourt,  M.  Bellier,  M.  Hanriot^  qd 
m'  avaient  donn^  des  dessins,  etant  les  uns  et  les  autres  tr^  loin  de  nov 
quand  je  faisais  V  experience,  c'  est-^rdire,  quand  je  donnais  &  devinai 
le  dessin  fait  par  eux,  dessin  que  je  ne  connaissais  absolument  paii 

^  Voici  les  experiences  que  j*  ai  faites  pour  determiner  1*  influence  du  hasard.  J*  A- 
pris,  parmi  les  dessins  que  j*  avals  donnes  k  deviner,  60  dessins  au  hasard.  Je  ks  ai 
enfermes  dans  des  enveloppes  opaques,  et  j*ai  prie  differentes  personnes  que  je  dob* 
merai  E,  B,  G,  R,  M  et  V,  de  me  faire  des  dessins  en  leur  montrant,  apr^  chaquetet* 
tative,  r  original  qui  correspondait.  Par  une  serie  de  combinaisons  que  me  donnait  fe 
hasard,  j*ai  pu  arriver  k  un  total  de  5,408  experiences,  chlffre  considerable,  qui  r^Kud 
k  I)eu  pr^  k  30  fois  le  nombre  des  experiences  faites  sur  mes  somnambules.  £n  ooair 
parant  les  dessins  obtenus  avec  les  dessins  originaux,  j'ai  eu  la  proportion  suivaatfl^ 
qui  indique  le  plus  ou  molns  de  ressemblance  du  dessin  fait  avec  le  dessin  original. 

98  tr^  bons. 

94  bons. 

173  assez  bons. 

Go  qui,  en  rapportant  ^  100  Ic  nombre  des  succ^,  me  donne  sur  100  experiences: 

1.8  tr^s  bon, 

1.7  bon. 

3.2  assez  bon. 

En  laissant  de  c6te  ceux  qui  sont  assez  bons,  et  en  ne  prenant  que  oeux  qui  soul 
bons  et  tr^  bons,  je  trouve  pour  100  experiences  3.5 :  ce  qui  rejwnd  pour  mes  200  ex- 
periences 2t  7bucc^.  On  volt  qu*  il  y  a  Ik  une  difference  considerable*;  puisqne  iiff 
mes  200  experiences  je  suis  arrive  k  plus  de  20  suoc^.  II  ne  faut  pourtant  pas  negliger 
cette  proportion,,  relativement  considerable,  de  3.5  succ^  sur  100  experienoei. 
Plusieurs  de  ces  succ^s  donnes  par  le  hasard,  ont  ete  tr^  remarquablee,  et  aussi  re- 
marquables  que  ceux  que  je  donne.  Quelques  uns  mdme  1*  ont  ete  beauooup  plus ;  UM 
dizaine  2t  peu  pr^s  sont  dans  ce  cas. 

Aussi  r  hypothbse  du  hasard,  qui,  au  debut  de  mes  recherches,  meparaissaittoiit^ 

fait  n^gligeable,  me  paratt-elle  devenir,  par  le  fait  mdme  de  180  experiences,  ploi 

serieuse  que  je  V  avals  pens^  d'^abord.    En  vertu  mdme  des  chiffres  que  je  rapporte  e( 

du  contrdle  quej'&i   mstitue,  je  ne  la  croia  pas lond^e \ TAsda elle  meritait  d'etre  e>- 

MminSe  de  trha  prbS' 
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jy  aiUeurs  eux-mdmes  ignoraient  quel  6tait  parmi  les  nombreux  dessins 
foumis  par  eox  celui  que  je  donnais  k  deviner. 

En  dehors  de  toute  hypoth^se,  il  me  semble  plus  rationnel  de 
sappoaer  qu'  il  y  a  dans  certains  ^tats  psychiques  des  somnambules  une 
facviUi  de  connaiasance  dont  nous  ne  pouvons  soupgonner  la  nature. 
Ce  n'  est  pas  de  V  hyperesth^sie  sensorielle  ;  ce  n'  est  pas  la  perspicacity 
normale,  naturelle.  C  est  quelque  chose  de  profond^ment  myst^rieux, 
qui  difP^re  radicalement  de  ce  que  nous  connaissons. 

II  est  possible  que  cette  faculty  de  connaissance  repose  sur  la 
perception  d'  un  ph^nom^ne  materiel  quelconque.  La  mati^re  a 
des  forces  que  nous  ne  soup9onnons  pas,  tout  simplement,  parce 
que  nos  sens  ne  nous  en  avertissent  pas.  Pourquoi  certaines 
propri^t^  de  la  mati^re,  inconnues  de  nous,  ne  seraient-elles  pas 
apprdciables  par  les  somnambules  ?  Ne  voyons-nous  pas  dans  la  nature 
des  faits  qui  nous  paraissent  presque  inexplicables  ?  Qu'  un  li^vre  passe 
.  dans  une  prairie,  et  un  chien  retrouvera  sa  trace  pas  k  pas  une  heure 
apr^  f  Certaines  bact^ries  appr^cient  des  quantit^s  d'  oxyg^ne  qui 
sont  moindres  que  la  millioni^me  partie  d'  un  milligramme.  II  faut 
avoir  le  courage  de  notre  ignorance.  Nous  ne  savons  rien  de  la  nature 
qui  nous  entoure  que  ce  que  nos  sens  nous  apprennent,  et  il  est  possible 
que  des  sens  nouveaux  se  ddveloppent  dans  certains  ^tats  physiolo- 
giques  sp^iaux. 

Dire  qu'  il  y  a  chez  les  sujets  endormis,  non  chez  tous,  mais  au  moins 
chez  quelques  uns  d'  entre  eux,  une  faculty  de  connaissance  difii^rente 
de  nos  moyens  de  connaissance  normaux,  ce  n'  est  pas  beaucoup  avancer 
la  question,  dependant  c'  est  d6jk  quelque  chose  que  de  poser  le  prob- 
l^me  de  cette  mani^re.  Le  fait  de  la  transmission  mentale  parait 
maintenant  k  peu  pr^s  prouv^,  mais  je  crois  que  cette  t^l^pathie  n'  est 
qu'  un  cas  particulier  d'  un  fait  bien  plus  g^n^ral — la  faculty  de  connais- 
sance des  somnambules. 

Cette  puissance  s'  exerce  non  seulement  sur  les  pens^s  humaines ; 
transmission  des  sentiments,  des  id^es,  des  images — mais  encore  sur  les 
notions  relatives  k  des  objets  mat^riels.  Quoique  maintes  f ois  on  en  ait 
cit^  des  cas  isol^s  plus  ou  moins  bien  observes,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'  on 
ait  amass^  avec  autant  de  m^thode  que  j'  ai  essay d  de  le  faire  des  faits 
aussi  nombreux  que  ceux  que  je  viens  de  rapporter. 

Toutefois,  pour  un  ph^nom^ne  aussi  strange,  il  ne  suffit  pas  de 
donner  quelques  preuves,  il  faut  en  donner  beaucoup.  Je  comprends 
tr^  bien  que  mes  graphiques  ne  sont  pas  encore  suffisament  d^mon- 
stratifs.  Si  je  me  suis  d^cid^  k  les  publier,  c'  est  plut6t  pour  indiquer 
la  m^thode  k  suivre  que  pour  apporter  les  r^sultats.  Ce  que  j'ai  voulu, 
c'est  bien  moins  entrainer  les  convictions  que  faire  r^fl^chir,  et  engager  k 
tenter  de  noavelles  recherches.  Si,  de  part  et  d'  autre,  en  France,  en 
Angleterre,  en  Italie,  en  Allemagne^  on  r^unissait  les  fait&  aoi^^xxai^ 
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ment  observes,  on  r^ussirait,  je  crois,  beaucoup  mieaz  que  je  n'  ai  pa  le 
faire,  k  ^tablir  quelques  conditions  du  ph^nom^ne. 

Pour  me  r^umer,  je  pense  avoir  ^tabli,  par  des  preuves  qui,  poar  la 
m^thode  au  moins,  sont  tout-^fait  rigoureuses,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
seulement  transmission  mentale,  mais  aussi  lucidiU. 

Je  le  r^p^te :  par  suite  des  precautions  que  j'  ai  prises  dans  le 
mod%i8  operandi^  il  n'  y  a  que  deux  hypotheses  possibles :  ou  bien  le 
hasard,  ou  bien  la  lucidity.  Quand  d'  autres  observateurs,  je  ne  dirai 
pas  plus  patients,  mais  plus  perspicaces  ou  mieux  favoris^  que  moi, 
auront  mieux  ^tudi^  le  ph^nom^ne,  il  sera  temps  de  songer  k  en  donner 
r  explication.  A  present  il  &ut  se  r^oudre,  se  r^gner,  k  un  grossier 
empirisme,  c'est^Miire,  k  constater  que,  dans  certaines  conditions 
sp^ciales,  il  y  a  connaissance  des  choses  par  d'  autres  procddds  que  nos 
proc^^  physiologiques  normaux. 

Chapitre  VIII. 

EXPJ&RIENCES  RELATIVES  AU  DIAONOSTIO  DBS  MALADIES. 

C  est  assur^ment  une  des  questions  que  les  somnambules  et  les 
magn^tiseurs  de  profession  ont  le  plus  souvent  traits.  On  salt  que, 
d^s  les  premiers  moments  du  magn^tisme  animal,  le  marquis  de 
Puys^gur  a  fait  faire  par  ses  sujets  endormis  des  diagnostics  de 
maladies.  Actuellement,  dans  tous  les  pays  de  FEurope,  nombre  de 
cabinets  de  somnambules  sont  ouverts,  et  les  sujets  endormis — 
r^ellement  endormis,  cela  va  sans  dire — j  donnent  des  consultations 
m^dicales.  Ces  consultations  sont  assez  d^taillto  ;  et  je  suis  tent^  de 
croire,  sans  grandes  preuves  k  Tappui  d'ailleurs,  que  parfois  il  s'y  fait  des 
diagnostics  remarquables.  Malheureusement,  la  cr^ulit^  du  public  fait 
que  toutes  les  paroles  de  la  somnambule  sont  interprets  dans  un  sens 
favorable  au  diagnostic  r^el.  Elles  passent  en  revue  tous  les  appareils 
organiques  qui  peuvent  6tre  atteints,  et,  quand  elles  arrivent  au  point 
souffrant,  le  consultant  est  enchants,  et  conclut  k  un  succ^ 

La  somnambule  arrive  done  bien  vite  k  savoir  approximativement  k 
quoi  s'  en  tenir  sur  la  maladie  de  celui  qui  la  consulte.  Une  fois  qu'  eUe 
tient  le  diagnostic,  le  reste  vient  naturellement,  et  elle  ddcrit  la  maladie 
d'  apr^  une  sorte  de  schema  qu'  elle  s'  est  fait  assez  facilement^  gr&ce 
aux  livres  de  m^decine  et  k  la  pratique  des  malades. 

J'  ai  experiments  au  point  de  vue  du  diagnostic  des  maladies 
avec  Alice,  Helena,  et  Eugenie.  Alice  n'a  aucune  habitude  des 
consultations  mSdicales.  En  effet,  c'  est  moi  qui  V  ai  endormie  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  et  elle  n'  a  ete  endormie  que  par  moi.  Helena  a  fort  peu 
r  habitude  des  consultations;  cependant  elle  a  ete  magnetisee  par  un 
medecin  qui  s'occupait  aussi  de  diagnostics  medicaux  dans  le 
somnambulisme,  et  elle  a  essay e,  en  s'  endormant  elle-m§me,  de  donner 
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quelques  consultations.  Quant  k  Eugenie,  elle  a  pratiqu^,  et  elle 
pratique  encore,  dans  un  cabinet  de  consultations ;  ce  qui  lui  donne  une 
grande  habitude  des  malades. 

ExpMence  /.,  1  Octobre  1886. — Faite  par  Alice.  Mon  confrere  et 
ami,  le  Professeur  Fontan,  apporte  les  cheveux  d'  un  malade,  et  il  ne  dit 
absolument  rien  de  la  nature  de  la  maladie. 

Yoici  textuellement  les  paroles  d'  Alice. 

"  C  est  un  homme  tr^  brun,  p&le  :  il  est  poitrinaire.  II  a  mal 
k  la  poitrine,  et  puis  encore" — (ici  elles'arr^te  et  porte  la  main  en 
arri^re  vers  la  fesse  gauche.)  '*  II  a  plus  de  40  ans.  II  ne  garde  pas  le 
lit»  mais  il  est  pourtant  tr^  malade."  (Elle  montre  le  bassin  k  gauche, 
le  flanc  gauche,  le  cdt^  gauche.)  "  II  soufire  par  Ik,  II  ne  tousse  pas 
beauooup." 

Cette  experience,  la  premiere  que  j'  aie  faite  avec  Alice  sur  le 
diagnostic  des  maladies,  est  fort  int^ressante ;  car  le  malade  dont  M. 
Fontan  avait  apporte  les  cheveux  est  un  homme  de  25  ans,  ouvrier  du 
port  de  Toulon,  poitrinaire,  toussant  peu  d'  ailleurs,  et  se  levant.  II  est 
entr^  k  V  hdpital  pour  une  fLstule  k  V  anus,  qui  le  fait  souffrir  plus  que 
sa  tuberculose. 

Experience  11,^  1  Octobre  1886. — Faite  par  Alice  le  m^me  jour 
et  dans  les  mdmes  conditions.  Le  Professeur  Fontan  a  apporte  des 
cheveux  d'  un  de  ses  malades ;  mais,  par  erreur,  M.  Fontan  me  met  sous 
enveloppe  non  pas  les  cheveux,  mais  le  papier  oii  il  a  inscrit  k  Y  a-vance 
le  diagnostic. 

Alice  dit :  **  II  n'  est  pas  malade.  Je  vols  une  plaie  k  la  jambe" 
(elle  montre  le  genou  gauche).  '*  Je  ne  vois  pas  autre  chose.  C  est  d^ 
k  un  accident ;  une  voiture  renvers^." 

En  r^ite,  il  s'  agit  d'  un  individu  tuberculeux,  atteint  d'abc^ 
froids  multiples,  un  entre  autres  au  dos  du  poignet.  II  faut  noterqu'  il 
y  a  un  an  cet  homme  a  eu  une  synovite  fongueuse  de  nature  tuber- 
culeuse,  ouverte  et  tr^s  douloureuse,  au  genou  gauche.  Cette  plaie  est 
k  peu  pr^  cicatris^  au  moment  oii  est  faite  V  experience  avec  Alice. 

Experience  111.^  2  Octobre  1886. — Echec.  Alice  diagnostique  une 
fi^vre,  alors  qu'  il  s'  agit  d'  une  k^ratite  ulc^reuse. 

Experience  /F.,  3  Octobre  1886. — Faite  par  Alice.  Un  de  mes 
amis,  M.P.,  lui  demande  oii  il  est  malade.  Elle  dit,  "  II  n'  a  mal  ni  ^  la 
tSte,  ni  au  coeur,  ni  ^  la  poitrine,  mais  seulement  \k "  (elle  montre  le 
bas  ventre,  et  les  flancs  de  chaque  c6t6  de  V  aine).  "  La  marche  lui  fait 
grand  mid." 

Or  M.P.  est  atteint  de  coliques  n^phretiques. 

Experience  V.,  4  Octobre  1886. — Faite  par  Alice.  Cheveux 
envoy^s  par  le  Professeur  Fontan.^    ^chec  complet.  Alice  diagnostique 

^  On  ne  s'^tonnerapas  dw  mots  techniques  que  je  mats  ici  po\ir  expUc\\xcst\^  ^^^^ 
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une  sorte  de  p^ritonite  avec  fi^vre.  II  s'  agit  en  r^alit6  d'  on  homme 
ayant  une  fracture  du  bras. 

ExpSrience  VL — Cheveux  envoy^  par  le  Professeur  Fontan. 
Experience  faite  par  Alice,  le  4  Octobre  1886. 

"  C  est  une  femme.  Elle  est  au  lit.  Elle  a  quelque  chose  oomme 
un  cancer.  Elle  souffre  \k  "  :  (elle  montre  la  poitrine  da  o6t6  droit). 
"  n  y  a  une  plaie  k  V  ext^rieur.  Ce  n'  est  pas  au  sein.  C  est  an 
dessous  du  sein ;  elle  souffre  beaucoup.  Elle  ira  encore  loin.  Elle 
n'  est  pas  vieille.  La  plaie  est  grande,  k  peu  pr^  comme  la  paume  de  la 
main  ;  elle  souffinra  encore  longtemps.  Elle  ne  gu^rira  pas.  C  est  14 
tout  son  mal ;  mais  il  est  grand.  La  plaie  est  en  dehors.  C  est  au- 
dessous  du  sein."  (Elle  indique  le  flanc  droit  et  le  c6t6  ^pigastrique 
droit.)  Cette  description,  erron^  en  bien  des  points,  ^rite  d'  ailleors  par 
moi  textuellement  avantque  j'  eiisse  le  diagnostic  r^l,  est  parfois  assez 
exacte  et  curieuse.  II  s'  agit  d'  un  tuberculeux,  tr^  malade,  avec  phleg- 
mon iliaque  ouvert. 

Experience  VII.,  18  Septembre  \%9t^, — Experience  faite  par  Alice. 
M.  Hericourt  m'  a  envoys  des  cheveux  portant  les  num^ros  1  et  2. 

Pour  les  cheveux  du  num^ro  1,  elle  me  dit  qu'  il  s'agit  de  quelqu' 
un  qui  n'  est  pas  malade,  de  M.  Hericourt  lui-m6me  on  de  sa  femme. 
Cela  est  exact.  II  s'  agissait  des  cheveux  de  M.  Hericourt^  et  je 
V  ignorais. 

Experience  VIII — Le  mdme  jour.  Experience  faite  avec  les 
cheveux  portant  le  num^ro  2.  Yoici  les  paroles  d'Alice :  "  Ces  cheveux 
me  font  mal.  C  est  un  effet  Strange  que  je  n'  avals  jamais  ressenti  encore. 
J'  etouffe.  Ce  sont  les  cheveux  de  quelqu'  un  des  siens.  Quand  je  les 
touche,  je  me  sens  toute  saisie,  tout  le  corps  et  toute  la  tSte.  C  est 
une  femme  qui  est  dans  son  lit,  qui  souffre  "  (elle  montre  la  ceinture) 
'*  avec  des  frissons  partout.  Elle  est  bien  malade.  Elle  a  des  crises, 
des  etouffements.  Elle  soufire  dans  les  reins."  (Elle  montre  les 
flancs,  les  reins  et  la  region  ^pigastrique  inferieure.)  "  Elle  ne  pent 
pas  se  lever :  mais  elle  n'  a  pas  de  plaie.  Elle  est  encolre  tr^  jeune. 
D^s  que  je  touohe  ses  cheveux,  cela  me  donne  des  crampes,  des  spasmes 
et  une  boule  k  la  gorge.  Puis  tout  se  passe,  et  il  me  reste  un  grand 
mal  de  t^te.  Elle  n'  a  ni  fi^vre,  ni  maladie  interieure,  ni  plaie,  rien 
que  des  crises  nerveuses." 

Telles  sont  les  paroles  que  j'  ai  recueillies  et  not^es  avant  de  savoir 
quel  etait  le  diagnostic  du  malade  dont  les  cheveux  m'avaient  ete  envoy^s. 
Je  n'  ai  su  le  r^sultatque  huit  jours  apr^.  II  s' agissait  des  cheveux 
de  Madame  H.,  bien  portante.  Je  cms  qu'  il  y  avait  \k  un  ^chec ; 
mais  r  echec  etait  plutdt  un  succ^  :  car  Madame  H.  venait  d'  accoucher 

noHtics  qui  mo  sont  donn^  Comme  j'  ignore  la  nature  de  la  maladie  k  diagnostiquer, 
ju  f  ais  moi-meme  le  diagnostic  d*  apr^  les  i)aroles  d'  Alice,  et  je  1'  dcris  par  avanoe,  pour 
DO  paa  me  laiBBer  influencer. 
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10  jours  auparavant)  en  sorte  que  la  description  donn^  par  Alice  peut 
etre  presque  regard^  comme  une  description  des  douleurs  de 
V  accouchement. 

ExpMence  IX,,  22  Septembre  1886. — Experience  faite  par  Alice. 
Mon  confrere  et  ami,  M.  Oh.  S^gard,  V  interroge  sur  un  de  ses  malades  ; 

11  ne  donne  absolumentaucune  indication  verbale. 

Alice  dit  qu'  il  s'  agit  d'  une  jeune  fille  :  "  Elle  est  couch^  ;  elle  n'  a 
pas  grand  fi^vre  en  ce  moment^  mais  elle  en  a  eu  beaucoup  plus.  Elle  est 
p&le,  maigre,  souffre  dans  le  ventre,  mais  a  souffert  plus.  Elle  n'  est 
pas  tr^  malade,mais  ne  peut  se  lever.  Elle  a  mal  k  la  gorge,  au  cou ;  elle 
etouffe,  et,  quand  elle  respire,  c'  est  comme  du  feu  ;  elle  n'  a  pas  de  plaie, 
rien   aux  jambes,  ni  aux  mains,  et  presque  pas  de  fi^vre." 

Oet  ensemble  de  symptdmes  est  tr^  exact.  II  s'  agit  en  effet  d'  une 
jeune  fille  convalescente  de  fi^vre  typhoide.  Tout  est  exact,  sauf 
qu'  elle  n'  est  ni  p&le,  ni  maigre,  et  que  la  douleur  et  Y  ^touffement  k  la 
gorge,  sympt6mes  r^ls,  ont  ^t^  par  Alice  quelque  peu  exag^r^. 

Experience  X,  25  Novembre  1886. — M.  H^ricourt  apporte  des 
cheveux  dont  je  ne  connais  pas  la  provenance.  Yoici  les  paroles 
d' Alice :  "  C  est  une  femme,  ce  n'  est  pas  une  grave  maladie.  Elle  souffre 
beaucoup."  (Elle  montre  le  bas  de  la  poitrine,  V  abdomen  et  le  c6t4  droit.) 
"  Pas  de  fi^vre.  Rien  k  la  t^te,  rien  aux  bras,  ni  aux  jambes.  Tout  le 
mal  est  Ik"  (Elle  montre  le  ventre.)  '*  Elle  tient  lei  lit^  et  souffre 
beaucoup  dans  le  ventre."  En  disant  cela,  Alice  a  une  grande  anxi^t^ 
respiratoire. 

C  etaient  les  cheveux  d'  une  femme  morte  de  p^ritonite.  L'  erreur 
est  done  manifesto  lorsqu'  elle  dit  que  la  maladie  n'  est  pas  grave,  et 
qu'  il  n'  7  a  pas  de  fi^vre.  Mais  la  localisation  dans  le  ventre,  avec 
vivos  douleurs,  est  nettement  indiqu^. 

Experience  XI. ,  3  Dicembre  1886. — Experience  faite  par  Alice. 
Mon  ami  M.  P.  Langlois  me  donne  deux  m^ches  de  cheveux 
sans  me  fouruir  aucune  autre  indication.  Pour  une  de  ces  mk:hes  de 
cheveux,  Alice  ne  peut  rien  me  dire ;  mais,  pour  V  autre,  elle  dit, "  La  tSte 
est  prise.  Elle  est  chaude.  C  est  une  femme,  pas  tr^s  ag^e,  qui  n'  a  rien 
aux  jambes,  ni  au  corps.  La  tdte  me  fait  mal.  Elle  est  briilante, 
lourde.  La  tdte  est  compl^tement  prise."  Elle  montre  le  front,  le  tour 
de  la  tSte  et  le  c6te  parietal  gauche.  Je  fais,  d'  apr^  ces  indications, 
le  diagnostic  de  m^ningite. 

Or  les  cheveux  en  question  provenaient  d'  un  enfant  atteint  de  mal 
de  Pott ;  mais  les  autres  cheveux,  ceux  pour  lesquels  Alice  n'  avait  rien 
su  dire,  etaient  ceux  d'  un  homme  de  30  ans  atteint  d'  une  m^ningite, 
dont  le  seul  sympt6me  etait  une  c^phalalgie  intense. 

Dans  r  ignorance  totale  ou  nous  sommes  des  conditions  qui  president, 
chez  les  sujets  magnetises,  k  la  connaissance  des  choses,  il  faut  se 
garder  de  conclure  k  la  leg^re  qu'  \\  j  b,  \k  simple  coincideiice  ioT^w\\i^. 
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Les  deux  papiers  ont  ^t^  places  F  un  &  cdt^  de  1'  autre :  cela 
d'  admettre  une  sorte  de  banality  dans  les  contacts  de  ces  deux  papii 
D'ailleurs  je  me  contente  de  rapporter  F  experience  sans 
conclure  quoi  que  ce  soit. 

Expirience  XII.^  22  D^cembre  1886. — Experience  faite  par 
Mon  collogue,  M.  Landouzy,  me  donne  un  flacon  contenant  de  rurini' 
d'  un  de  ses  malades.    D'  apr^  ce  qu' Alice  me  dit^  je  fais  le  diagnostiodi 
pleur^sie,  ou  de  nephrite  aigiie,  mais  plut6t  de  pleur^sie  tubercukui; 
aigiie.      Malheureusement  f  ai  oubli^  de  noter  ensuite  quel  etait  1|  \ 
diagnostic  veritable—je  crois  pourtant  que  Terreur  etait  complto. 

ExpSrience  XIIL,  27  Fivner  1887.— Experience  faite  par  H^ieniL 
M.  nericourt  est  avec  moi.  II  vient  de  voir  un  malade,  et  il  demands 
k  Helena  quelle  est  cette  maladie.  Dans  le  cours  de  cette  experienoe^ 
il  ne  dit  pas  une  seule  parole,  et  c'  est  moi  seul  qui  interroge  HeidniL 

Yoici  les  paroles  textuelles  d'  Helena. 

"  Angoisse,  etouffement^  vive  douleur  ici  &  gauche."  (Elle  montn 
le  creux  epigastrique  et  la  region  cardio-stomacale  inferieure  gauche.) 
"  C  est  1^  ce  qui  est  malade.  C  est  comme  une  poche  qu'  il  faadnift 
vider ;  cela  m'  etouffe  et  me  monte  Ik"  (Elle  montre  le  sternum.)  ''O 
y  a  aussi  mal  de  t^te ;  mais  c'est  \  accessoire ;  ce  qui  est  essentiel, 
c'  est  cette  poche  1^  sous  le  coeur,  qui  me  donne  de  F  angoisse.  B  y  i 
de  la  fi^vre,  c'  est  au-dessous  du  coeur ;  cela  fait  le  rond.  On  dimt 
une  poche.  Tl  faut  vider  cela.  Cela  me  fait  mal  k  la  tftte  par 
repercussion." 

Or  r  experience  a  tr^  bien  reussi.  En  effet,  il  s'  agit  d'  un  malade 
tuberculeux,  ayant  une  caveme  tuberculeuse,  remplie  de  pus,  k  la  base 
du  poumon  gauche,  avec  suffocation,  dyspnee,  oesophagisme.  Cette 
experience  est  vraiment  tr^s  bonne;  car  je  crois  Stre  siir  que  IL 
Hericourt  n'  a  eu  ni  un  mot  ni  un  geste  d'  approbation  ou  de  desappro- 
bation. 

Experience  XIY.y  1  Mwrs  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Helena. 
D'  abord  je  lui  demande  ce  que  je  pense.  Elle  fait  trois  ou  quatre 
erreurs.  Alors  je  precise  et  lui  dis,  "  II  s'  agit  de  ma  petite  fille  qui  est 
malade."  II  va  sans  dire  qu'  Helena  ne  pent  savoir  la  maladie  de  ma 
petite  fille,  et  qu'  elle  ne  connait  aucune  personne  qui  puisse  la  mettre 
au  courant  de  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  moi. 

"  Elle  a  mal  Ik"  (Elle  montre  la  region  costale  lateraJe  gauche 
inferieure,  tout-kfait  au  niveau  de  la  rate.)  ^'C'est  1^  qu'elle  a  mal 
Elle  a  mal  aussi  plus  bas  et  plus  haut "  (et  elle  etend  cette  region 
douloureuse  en  bas,  du  cdte  de  F  intestin  et  en  haut^  du  c6te  du  poumon). 
"  Elle  souffre  1^  et  \k "  (elle  montre  alors  la  region  iliaque  droite). 
"  Sous  F  omoplate  il  y  a  de  la  congestion,  comme  j'  en  ai  actuellement  an 
ioie.  EUe  souffre  k  V  intestin  et  au  poumon.  C  est  1^  le  mal  principal 
Elle  a  aussi  mal  k  la  t^te  ;  inaia  c*e8t  accessoVte,  ^\i  ^^  ^x\fc  ^tfs^^^^so^ 
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da  c6fA  de  la  nuque.     Ses  petites  jambes  sont  bien  faibles,  et 
oela  lui  donne  de  la  fi^vre.     Cest  surtout  quand  elle  mange  que  les 
acmt  diffidles.  Gela  lui  donne  des  brCQures  tout  le  long  de 
FcBsqphage." 

En  r^alitd,  ma  petite  fille,  &g^  de  sept  ans,  a  depuis  neuf  jours  une 
ttrre  ^rphoide  caract^ris^  par  un  peu  de  c^phalalgie,  mais  tr^  l^g^re, 
ne  grande  feublesse  des  membres,  une  fi^vre  assez  forte,  et  peu  de 
dooleurs  abdominales.  Le  principal  symptdme  est  une  congestion 
pulmonaire  tr^  forte,  presque  une  pneumonie,  au  poumon  gauche. 
SUe  porte  incessament  la  main,  non  k  la  nuque,  mais  au  nez,  oii  elle  a 
des  d^mangeaiflons  intol^rables.  Elle  ne  mange  d'ailleurs  rien,  ou 
preaqiie  rien. 

Bxpirienee  XV,y  17  Mam  1887. — Experience  faite  par  H^l^na.      Je 

fad  disy  **  A  quoi  est^se  que  je  pense  % "    Alors  elle  divague  et  fait  des 

r^ponaes  insignifiantes.      Je  lui  dis,  "  J'  ai  un  enfant  malade."      Elle 

r^cmd  : «  J'allais  vous  le  dire."      "  Eh  bien,  qu*  estoe  qu'  il  a  1 "      "  II 

a  tr^  mal  k  la  t^te."     Puis,  apr^  une  dizaine  de  secondes,  elle  ajoute  : 

**  n  a  la  rougeole."     Or  c'  ^tait  vrai,  et  je  suis  siir  qu'  elle  ne  pouvait  le 

■iToir,  car  la  rougeole  de  mon  petit  gar9on  datait  seulement  de  V  avant 

TeQle,  et  il  n'  y  ayait  gu^re  que  moi  et  trois  ou  quatre  personnes,  tout- 

hrfait  inconnues  d'  H^l^na,  k  le  savoir. 

Alors  je  lui  demande,  "  Pourquoi  avez-vous  dit  la  rougeole  V*  Elle 
me  dit :  "  C  est  que  j'  ai  vu  sa  figure  toute  rouge,  et  puis  tout  de  suite 
cela  a  disparu." 

Cette  experience  me  parait  une  des  plus  nettes,  sinon  la  plus  nette 
de  toutes  celles  que  j'  ai  faites  sur  le  diagnostic  des  maladies.  II  n'  y  a 
pas  eu  d'  hesitation.  Elle  a  dit  le  mot  de  rougeole  k  voix  basse,  comme 
les  sujets  magnetises  prononcent  toujours,  lorsque  la  reponse  est  exacte. 
Dans  ce  cas  elles  disent  vite  et  k  demi-voix,  comme  si  c'  etait  une  force 
^trang^re  qui  leur  dictftt  la  reponse. 

Experience  -XT/.,  26  Ma/ra  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Helena.  Je 
venais  de  voir  une  femme  atteinte  d*  une  nevralgie  faciale  tr^s  doulour- 
eoae.  Helena  me  dit>  "  Une  douleur  k  V  estomac,  qui  remonte  ;  tr^s 
grand  mal  de  coeur.  C  est  tr^  amer  k  la  bouche.  Nausee  comme  le 
mal  de  mer,  avec  de  grandes  sueurs  froides,  de  grandes  faiblesses; 
douleur  dans  le  dos  en  arri^re.  (J  est  un  homme." 
On  voit  que  V  echec  est  complet. 

Experience XVIL,  iAvril  1887.— Experience  faite  par  Helena,  k  6 
heures  30.  Je  lui  demande  la  maladie  de  0.,  mon  domes tique,  atteint 
d  une  nevralgie  sciatique  gauche,  trte  intense  et  tr^s  doulou reuse.  Helena 
me  dit,  "  II  a  mal  k  la  tdte.  La  tete  est  tr^s  grosse,  tr6s  pesante,  trfes 
douloureuse,  et  puis  un  commencement  de  fi^vre  et  de  mal  k 
I'intestin." 

Le  diagnoBidc  4tait  tout-A-fait  erron4.    Mais  je  dois  ajouter  que  Aaivs 
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la  nuit  du  4  au  5  Avril,  et  le  lendemain  matm^  5  Avrili  O.  est  pn 
de  sueurs  tr^  abondantes,  avec  un  l^ger  ^tat  febrile,  et  sortoot  M 
c^phalalgie  extrSmement  violente.  Alors,  accompagn^  de  M.  F.  Mjan^ 
qui  est  en  ce  moment  k  Paris,  je  retoume  chez  H^l^na,  ce  mdme  joVi 
5  Aviil.  A  peine  ai-je  endonni  H^l^na  qu'  elle  me  dit^  ''  Attendcii  jl 
vais  vous  donner  de  ses  nouvelles.  H  a  toujours  tcks  mal  k  la  Ma 
C  est  un  commencement  de  fi^vre.  La  tSte  est  tr^  douloarenue^  el 
r  intestin  est  pris.  La  fi^vre  n'  est  pas  d^elarde  encore.  C  est  on  oon* 
mencement  probablement  de  fi^vre  muqueuse  ou  tjphoide ;  mais  je  00 
peux  rien  dire ;  ce  qui  domine,  c'  est  le  mal  de  tSte." 

Je  suis  siir  de  n'  avoir  donn^  aucune  indication.  D'  ailleurs  il  n'j 
a  pas  eu  chez  C.  de  fi^vre  typhoide,  quoique  il  eiit  toat4t-£ait  In 
symptdmes  d'une  fi^vre  typhoide  commengante ;  au  bout  de  trois  ot 
quatre  jours,  il  ^tait  gu^ri.  II  n'enest  pas  moins  vrai  qu'Hdl^ft 
diagnostiqu^  la  c^phalalgie  et  la  diarrh^ 

Experience  XVIIL,  b  Avril  1887.— Experience  faite  par  ll€L(saL 
M.  F.  Myers  lui  demande  la  maJadie  d'  un  de  ses  enfants.  II  s*  agit 
d'  un  eczema  infantile.  L'  ^hec  est  complet.  Elle  parle  d'nne  tomeor 
du  f oie,  de  cavemes,  de  douleurs  abdominales  avec  syncopes. 

Experience  XIX,,  6  Avril  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Eugenui 
Eugenie  vient  chez  moi,  et  je  fais  venir  C,  dont  j'  ai  parie  plus  haati 
qui  est  encore  atteint  de  sa  violente  n^vralgie  sciatique.  Le  mal  de 
tdte  a  disparu.  Eugenie  ne  pent  faire  le  diagnostia  Elle  parle  de 
douleurs  abdominales  et  de  douleurs  thoraciques. 

Experience  XX.,  2  Mai  1887.— Faite  par  Helena.  Je  lui  dis 
qu'  un  de  mes  enfants  est  malade.  Elle  ne  pent  pas  dire  ce  qu'  il  a.  Or 
il  s'  agit  de  la  rougeole,  et  elle  pouvait  vraisemblablement^  d'  apr^  oe 
qu'  elle  savait  de  la  maladie  d'  un  autre  de  mes  enfants,  il  y  a  un  mois 
et  demi,  supposer  qu'  il  etait  de  nouveau  question  de  rougeole.  Elle 
ne  V  a  pas  fait  cependant. 

Experience  XXL,  3  Mai  1887. — Experience  faite  par  Helena.  J( 
lui  parle  d'  un  malade  que  je  viens  de  voir.  Elle  me  dit,  "  C  est  ur 
homme ;  il  n*  a  rien  aux  jambes.  C*  est  une  maladie  g^nerale."  Ell( 
montre  le  ventre  et  le  thorax.  "  H  y  a  un  an^antissement  profond,  dt 
r  atonie.  La  circulation  n*  existe  pas.  II  y  a  des  soufirances  gen^rale 
dans  le  ventre  et  dans  les  intestins.  Mais  je  ne  puis  pr^ciser.  C?  es 
un  manque  de  circulation  g^n^rale  qui  am^ne  les  evanouissements.  J 
sens  que  je  defaille  et  que  je  vais  m'  ^vanouir.  II  y  a  le  cceur  qui  n 
fonctionne  pas.  0'  est  un  organe  qui  a  perdu  la  vie.  C  est  le  cceui 
et^  dans  V  estomac,  il  y  a  de  la  gastralgie." 

Cette  description  est  k  certains  ^gards  assez  exacte.     II  s'agissai 

d'  une  jeune  femme  que  je  venais  de  voir  le  matin  m^me,  et  qui  venai 

d'  avoir  une  metrorrhagie  intense,  avec  des  syncopes  dues  k  la  grand 

quantity  de  sang  perdue.     Pendant  une  Vvcur^  ^^  4^ai\.  t^\^  Y^^sa; 
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■I  lynoope.  Elle  avait  eu  aussi  quelques  douleurs  abdominales  assez 
iortes,  plus  fortes  probablement  qu'elle  ne  me  Tavait  avou^  car  il 
ifagissait  d'une  fausse  couche  qu'  elle  avait  voulu  dissimuler. 

Experiences  XXIL,  XXIIL,  et  XXIV,,  9  Mai  1887.— Faites  avec 
Hfl^na.  Je  vais  avec  H^l^na  chez  Madame  de  M.,  qui  F  interroge 
ar  divers  malades.  II  va  de  soi  que  je  recommande  ^  Madame  de  M. 
de  ne  rien  dire  dans  le  cours  de  cet  interrogatoire,  et  elle  se  conforme 
Q^ooreusement  &  ma  recommandation,  de  sorte  que  c'  est  moi  seul  qui 
pirie  k  H^l^na,  et  j'  ignore  absolument  quels  sont  les  malades  dont  il 
ist  question. 

Pour  le  premier  malade,  H^l^na  dit,  "  J'  ai  mal  aux  nerfs.  Je  suis 
tr^  agit^  n  n'  y  a  pas  moyen  de  respirer."  (Elle  montre  le  sternum 
%  le  bas  du  sternum.)  "  J'  ai  1^  un  poids  qui  m'  6touffe.  Surtout  j'  ai 
es  nerfis  tr^  agit^.  Je  ne  peux  me  retenir.  J'  ai  mal  k  la  t^te  et 
lans  le  derri^re  de  la  t^te,  mais  moins  qu'  &  la  poitrine.  Les  jambes 
kibles.     Je  suis  presque  sans  connaissance." 

Ce  diagnostic  est  relativement  exact.  II  s'  agit  d'  une  jeune  femme 
itteinte  d'une  grande  irritation  bronchique  chronique.  Depuis  plusieurs 
umto  elle  tousse  sans  pouvoir  gu^rir  de  cette  opinifttre  bronchite.  En 
sotre  elle  a  un  peu  d'  hyst^rie,  et  un  6tat  de  spleen  et  de  tristesse 
presque  insurmontable,  avec  une  grande  agitation  nerveuse. 

Pour  le  second  malade,  H^l^na  dit,  "  Fi^vre,  mal  dans  les  reins ; 
j'ai  chaud  et  je  souffre  dans  les  reins."  Elle  montre  le  c6t^  droit  et  le 
foie,  et  elle  dit,  "La  douleur  fait  le  tour."  Alors  elle  indique  tres 
exactemerU  la  r^on  h^patique :  "La  douleur  part  des  reins.  Elle 
fait  le  tour.  Le  c6t6  enfle,  avec  des  douleurs  tr6s  vives.  Une  fi^vre 
briilante  avec  des  douleurs  dans  les  reins."  En  disant  les  reins,  elle 
montre  uniquement  le  foie. 

Le  diagnostic  est  exact.  II  s'agissait  de  M.  B.,  qui  n'a  &  la  v^rit4 
lacune  fievre,  mais  qui  souffre  depuis  deux  ans  d'  une  affection  h^patique 
rebelle,  avec  un  teint  bilieux  et  des  douleurs  vives  dans  la  region 
lepatique. 

Pour  le  troisi^me  malade  H^l^na  dit,  "J'ai  mal  k  la  tete.  Je  ne 
mis  definir  ma  sensation.  Je  suis  k  bout  de  forces,  sur  le  point  de 
a'  ^vanouir,  min^  par  la  fievre.  Ce  n'  est  pas  un  mal  violent,  c'  est  un 
aal  languissant^  un  malaise  indescriptible ;  j'  ai  nrnl  partout  et  mal 
lulle  part." 

Ici  encore,  le  diagnostic  est  exact.  II  s'agitdeM.  C,  jeune  homme, 
[ui,  apres  un  sejour  de  quelques  mois  dans  les  pays  chauds,  a  un  ^tat 
^brile  vague,  sans  localisation  precise,  une  fatigue  permanente,  et  un 
Jaiblissement  g^n^ral  des  forces. 

Experience  faite  par  Alice,  20  Mai  1886. — Je  viens  de  voir  un 
nfant  qui  a  au  genou  unepSiiostite  r/iumatismale  douloureuse.  AXie^iv^ 
eat  rien  me  dire:  je  remarque  qu'elle   ne  se  t&te  pas  \a  ^ittm^ 
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et  le  ventre,  ou  la  t^te,   comme  elle  fait  d'  habitude,   mais  lea  deux 
genoux. 

Experience  XXVI,,  22  Mai  1887.— Faite  par  Alice.  J'ai  nne 
gingivite  d^termin^  par  de  la  potasse  que  j'  ai,  dans  le  coors  d'  une 
experience  de  chimie,  aspir^  par  m^garde.    Alice  ne  peut  rien  me  dire. 

HxpSrience  XX  VIL,  24  Mai  1887. — Faite  par  Alice.  Je  viens  de  voir 
une  dame  atteinte  d'une  n^vralgie  faciale  extrdmement  douloureuse. 
Alice  ne  peut  rien  me  dire  de  pr^is.  Elle  dit^"  Douleurs  avec  des  criseB  " 
(et  elle  montre  le  cdt^  droit  du  thorax).  ''  J'  ^touffe ;  je  ne  puis  respiror. 
C  est  dans  le  ventre.  0*  est  k  la  ceinture."  Elle  montre  ausai  les 
reins.     En  somme  ^hec  complet. 

ExpMence  XX  VIII. ,  1  Juin  1887. — Faite  par  Alice.  J'  aieu  une 
l^g^re  angine  avec  forte  c^phalalgie  au  d^but,  il  y  a  trois jours.  Elle 
dit :  "  Mai  au  creux  de  V  estomac,  avec  une  chaleur  qui  monte  k  la 
poitrine  et  k  la  t§te.  0'  est  la  poitrine,  la  tSte  et  V  estomac,  mais 
surtout  la  t^te.''     Indications  nulles,  en  somme. 

EocpMsnce  XXIX. ,  2  Juin  1887. — Faite  par  Alice.  Mon  collogue, 
M.  Hanriot,  lui  demande  le  diagnostic  relatif  k  quelqu'  un  qu'  il  vient 
desoigner;  il  ne  donne  aucune  indication.  Alice  dit:  "Je  voia  un 
homme,  couch^,  dans  son  lit,  tr^  malade,  tr^s  malade.  C  est  une  forte 
fi^vre.  La  tete  est  prise,  mais  c'  est  surtout  \k  qu'  il  souffre,"  et  elle 
montre  les  deux  plis  de  T  aine  k  droite  et  k  gauche. 

En  r^lite  il  s'  agit  d'  une  petite  fille  de  12  ans,  qui  vient  de  mourir. 
Au  moment  de  T^tablissement  de  ses  regies,  elle  a  ^t^  prise  de  douleurs 
abdominales  tr^s  violentes,  portant  au  bas  du  ventre,  et  d'  une  fi^vre 
tr^  forte,  ce  qui  a  fait  admettre  une  p^ritonite. 

Experience  XXX,,  15  Mai  1887. — Faite  par  H^l^na.  Jelui  dis  que 
je  pense  a  un  malade,  et  je  lui  demande  quelle  est  la  maladie  de  cette 
personne.  Je  venais  de  voir  M.  C,  dont  il  avait  ^t^  question  dans 
r  Experience  XXIV.,  mais  assur^ment  rien  ne  pouvait  faire  deviner 
qu'  il  s'  agissait  d'  un  malade  dont  il  avait  i^^  d^j^  question,  et  que  ce 
malade  f ut  le  mSme  que  celui  de  1'  Experience  XXIV. 

Les  paroles  d'  Helena  sent  k  peu  pr^s  exactement  les  m^mes  que  pour 
r  Experience  XXIV. :  "0'  est  un  aneantissement  generaL  Je  souffre 
partout.  Je  n'  ai  plus  de  forces.  Je  n'  ai  mal  nulle  part,  et  j'  ai  mal 
partout." 

Experience  XXXI, — Faite  par  Helena.  Je  lui  demande  ce  que  je 
pense.  Elle  me  dit  que  je  veux  1'  interroger  sur  un  malade,  ce  qu'  il  est 
assez  facile  de  deviner.  Elle  me  dit,  "  Douleurs  du  ventre,  de  I'estomac, 
de  la  tSte."  Or  il  s'  agit  d'  un  enfant  ay  ant  une  leg^re  blessure  k  la 
jambe.     Echec  complet. 

Experience  XXXIL,  22  Mai  1887.— Faite  par  Helena.  Elle  nepeut 
pas  deviner  que  j'  ai  une  gingivite.  Voir  plus  haut  1'  echec  d*  Alice 
sur  cette  meme  question.    (Experience  XXVI.) 
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Experience  XXXIILy  25  Mai  1887. — Faitepar  H^l^na.  (Comparer 
eette  experience  k  V  Experience  XYIl.)  Je  viens  de  voir  Madame  F., 
attetnte  de  n^vralgie  faciale.  Alice  ne  m'  avait  rien  dit  de  pr^is.  II  en  est 
de  mdme  d'  Hdl^na.  Yoici  ses  paroles :  "  J'  ai  mal  dans  cette  partie  du 
ooqps  "  (eUe  montre  le  ventre  et  le  bas  ventre  du  c6t4  du  pubis).  "  C  est 
Vk  qae  je  souffre.  Qa  monte  jusque  k  la  t^te,  mais  dans  la  t^te  ce  n'  est 
que  de  la  repercussion  ;  la  source  du  mal  est  dans  le  ventre.  C  est 
eomme  si  j'  etouffius  "  (elle  a  alors  une  sorte  de  crampe  g^n^rale).  **  Le 
bmI  a  monte  k  m'  buffer,  il  m'  a  monte  au  cceur,  et  j'  ai  eu  comme  une 
attftqae  de  nerfs,  avec  un  manque  de  vie  et  de  circulation.  Je  me  suis 
raidie,  et  cela  m'  a  donne  mal  k  la  t^te ;  mais  le  principal  est  toujours 
dans  le  ventre." 

La  description  ne  se  rapporte  pas  du  tout  k  Madame  F.,  mais  il 
fMit  noter  que,  le  matin  et  la  veille,  je  venais  de  voir  un  individu   sur 
leqoel,    bien    portant,    pour  faire    une    experience    de    physiologie, 
j*  avais  fait  avec  mon   collogue  Hanriot  une  injection  de  trois   centi- 
grammes de  morphine.     H  avait  mal  tol^r^  cette  assez  faible  dose  de 
morphine,  et  avait  eu  pendant  deux  jours  (F  injection  avait  ^t^  faite  le 
S3  Mai)  une  forte  cephalalgie  avec  des  douleurs  vivos  dans  les  reins, 
deladifficulte  pour  uriner,  et  m§me  de   la  retention   d' urine.      Les 
douleurs,  tr^  fortes,  portaient  sur  le  bas  du  ventre. 

La  description  s'  applique  done  plutdt  k  ce  malade  qu'  k  Madame 
F.  J' en  dirai  autant  de  la  description  donn^  le  m^me  jour  par 
Alice  (voir  Experience  XXYII.),  mais  il  faut  se  m^fier  de  ces 
arnuigements  faits  apr^  coup  ;  qui  rapportent  la  r^ponse  k  autre  chose 
qa'ik  la  question  faite.  Pour  ma  part  j'estime  qu'il  faut  les  mentionner ; 
mais  n'en  pas  tenir  compte. 

Experience  XXXIV,y  3  Juin  1887.— Faite  par  H^l^na.  Ils'agit 
de  la  m^me  malade,  au  sujet  de  laquelle  j'  avals  la  veille  interrogd 
Alice.  Je  dis  k  H^l^na  qu'il  s'agit  d' une  petite  fille  de  12  ans. 
H^l^na  me  dit^  **  Je  ne  peux  pas  parler;  j'ai  de  la  peine  k  respirer; 
Dependant  le  mal  n'  est  pas  dans  la  gorge.  Les  membres  s'  engourdis- 
sent,  comme  s'  ils  mouraient  dans  mon  corps "  (elle  montre  le  ventre 
avec  force,  en  appuyant  de  toutes  ses  forces  sur  les  aines  et  le  bas 
ventre).  "  II  me  passe  comme  des  courants  froids  dans  le  ventre.  J'  ai 
mal  k  la  tete  et  froid  aux  pieds.  J'  ai  un  frisson  g^n^ral,  et  besoin  de 
me  rechauffer." 

Qaoique  il  y  ait  dans  la  description  une  grande  banality,  il  faut 
comparer  les  termes  d'  Alice  et  ceux  d'  H^l^na.  On  y  trouvera  quelque 
ressemblance.  (Voir  Experience  XXIX.) 

Experience   XXXV,,  lundi,  6  Juin. — Faite  par  H^l^na.     J*  avals 
ete  avec  M.   Langlois,  le  4  Juin,  pour  voir  Helena,  et  lul  demander 
le  diagnostic  de  deux  malades  soignSs  par  iui.    Nous   ne  V  avioivs  ^aa 
traarSe,      Le    6    Juin,    au    matin,  M,  Langlois    ne    m' ayaiv\,   ty^tv 
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dit    et    n'^iant   pas    venu    avec    moi,    j'interroge  H^^na  sur 
malades. 

Alors  elle  s'  4tend,  semble  s'  endormir,  puis  elle  g^mit,  se  raidit^ 
la  tSte  en  arri^re,  et  se  courbe  en  arc  de  cercle,  avec  les  poings 
et  les  jambes  contracture.     Elle  pousse  des.  oris  en  g^missant^ 
qu'  elle  a  des  frissons,  et  que  la  t§te  lui  manque.    Je  porte  le 
de  m^ningite.     II  est  vrai  que  je  suis  tent^  de  faire  ce  diagnostic ; 
M.   Langlois  est  attach^  k  un  h6pital  d'  enfants  oi!l  la  m^ningite 
comme  on  sait,  tr^s  fr^uente. 

Les  tleux  malades  de  M.  Langlois  ^taient  atteints,  I'an  d'u 
hydropneumo-thorax ;  V  autre  d'  une  m^ningite.  Cetto  m^ningite  Mk 
tout-^-fait  au  d^but,  avec  ralentissement  du  pouls,  et  c^phalalgie^  mail 
sans  cris,  ni  contractures. 

Experiences  XXXVL  et  XXXVILy  15  Juin  1887.— Faites  pv 
H^l^na  et  Alice.  Le  mSme  jour,  je  demande  &  des  heures  diff^rentes  i  \ 
Alice  et  &  H^l^na,  oi!i  je  souffre.  J'  ai  une  forte  oourbature  dans  la  j 
bras  pour  avoir,  dans  des  experiences  de  physiologie,  essay^  de  soulerw  | 
des  poids  trop  lourds.  Or  ni  T  une  ni  T  autre  ne  peuvent  rien  me  din  '■ 
de  precis.  J'  avais  aussi  eu  la  veille  un  peu  de  conjonctivite,  par  suits  \ 
d'  un  corps  stranger  dans  T  oeil.     Rien  de  pr^is  ni  d'  int^ressant. 

EocpSrience  XXXVIIL,  5  Juillet  1887.— Faite  par  H^l^na.  Dub 
ia  joumde  du  4  Juillet  H^l^na  a  eu  une  crise  nerveuse  tr^  violente. 
Je  ne  puis  la  voir  que  le  5  au  matin.  La  nuit  a  4te  tr^  agit^,  et  4oe 
inoment  mSme,  elle  semble  encore  sous  le  coup  d'  une  agitation  presque 
delirante.  Je  la  calme  en  la  magn^tisant.  Magn^tis^,  elle  redevient 
presque  aussit6t  raisonnable.  A  un  moment  donn^  sans  rien  dire,  je 
pense  h,  V  interroger  sur  la  sant^  d'  un  de  mes  enfants.  Elle  me  dit 
(contrairement  k  ses  habitudes),  "  Comment  vont  vos  enfants?  H  y 
en  a  un  qui  est  tomb^  et  s'  est  fait  du  mal."  De  fait,  V  avant- veille,  un 
(le  mes  fils  ^tait  tomb4  dans  V  escalier  et  s'  ^tait  fait  une  grosse  bosse  an 
front.  Mais  je  ne  pensais  pas  k  lui.  Je  pensais  k  un  autre  de  mes  fils, 
qui,  en  jouant  dans  le  jardin,  s'  ^tait  bless^  avec  une  faux. 

Experience  XXXIX y  8  Juillet  1887. — Faite  par  Ali(>e.  Je  lui 
demande  de  me  dire  comment  un  de  mes  enfants  s'  est  fait  mal.  Elle 
dit :  "  Rien  aux  mains,  ni  aux  genoux,  ni  aux  jambes.''  Elle  montre  le 
flanc  droit.     C  est  done  un  dchec  complet. 

Experience  XL,^  7  AoxLt  1887. — Faite  par  H^l^na.  J'ai  vu  dans  la 
matinee  M.  F.  A.,  kg^  de  75  ans,  qui  a  ^t^  atteint  dans  la  nuit  de 
coliques  n^phr^tiques  atrocement  douloureuses,  avec  une  crise  d'  asthme, 
et  un  afiaiblissement  g^n^ral.  Mon  ami,  M.  P.  Janet,  m'  accompagne 
chez  Hdl^na.  II  ne  sait  absolument  rien  de  la  maladie  de  la  personne 
pour  laquelle  je  consulte  H^l^na.  Pour  rendre  T  experience  plus 
concluante,  c'est  lui  qui  interroge  Helena,  et  je  le  prie  de  faire  un 
diagnostic  precis  d'  apr^  ces  paroles  mfexnea. 
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EUe  dit :  "  II  y  a  de  la  tievre.  Le  cceur  me  manque.  Je  me  sens 
us^  afifaiblie  ;  ce  qui  domine,  ce  sont  des  douleurs  dans  les  reins ;  une 
sensation  de  cuisson,  comme  du  feu,  avec  une  suppression  de  la  respira- 
tion. Mai  de  t§te,  mais  rien  k  Y  estomac  et  au  ventre.  Les  jambes 
sont  faibles.  Tout  le  c6t^  gauche  est  malade,  mais,  ce  qui  domine,  c'  est 
la  forte  douleur  dans  les  reins  k  gauche/'  ^ 

M.  Janet  fait  le  diagnostic  :  pleurisie  douloureiMe  d  gaiiche,  Ce 
diagnostic  est  assez  int^ressant ;  car  souvent  les  m^decins  ont  quelque 
peine  k  distinguer  la  pleur^sie  de  la  colique  n^phr^tique. 

Experience  XLI.,  6  A(y(U  1887. — Faite  par  Eugenie.  Je  lui  dis 
qu'  an  de  mes  enfants  s'est  fait  mal.  Elle  dit  qu'  il  s'  est  coup^,  pinc^  k 
V  index  de  la  main  gauche,  ce  qui  n'  est  pas  exact  ou  du  moins  est  tr^ 
ancien  ;  car  il  y  a  plus  de  trois  semaines  qu'  il  s'  est  pinc^  tr^s  l^g^rement 
k  V  index  de  la  main  gauche.  Elle  me  dit  qu'  un  autre  enfant  s'  est 
fait  une  bosse  au  front.  Le  fait  m'  ^tait  inconnu ;  mais,  en  rentrant 
chez  moi,  i'  apprends  qu'  en  effet  un  de  mes  fils,  celui  \k  mSme  k  qui 
pareil  accident  ^tait  arrive  il  y  a  un  mois,  est  tomb^  dans  1'  escalier 
et  s*  est  fait  une  grosse  bosse  au  front. 

ExpM^nce  XLIL — Faite  par  Eugenie.  J'ai  re9U  il  y  a  12  ans  k 
la  chasse  un  grain  de  plomb,  qui  est  rest^  sous  la  peau  et  que  j'  ai 
eacore.  Ce  grain  de  plomb  est  k  la  peau  du  bras,  au  niveau  du  coude 
droit.  Eugenie,  apr^  nombre  d'  essais  inf ructeux,  ne  peut  me  dire  oi!i 
il  est  logd. 

ExpMence  XLIILy  18  AiyQJL  1887. — Faite  par  Eugenie.  Mon 
cocher  avait  ^t^  pris  le  matin  de  coliques  tr^s  fortes  avec  diarrh^, 
pour  laquelle  je  1'  avals  soign^  C  est  lui,  n^nmoins,  qui  peut  me 
conduire  en  voiture  chez  Eugenie.  Au  moment  de  descendre  de 
▼oitore,  je  lui  demande  un  objet  quelconque  qui  peut  servir  k  Eugenie 
poor  faire  le  diagnostic — en  effet  Eugenie  ne  peut  faire  de  diagnostics, 
que  si  elle  a  on  objet  appartenant  k  la  personne  malade. — Je  suis  siir 
de  m  dtre  abstenu  de  toute  indication.     Yoici  ce  qu'  elle  dit. 

"  Mais  il  a  une  inflammation  de  1'  intestin.  II  a  le  sang  tr^s  &cre 
avec  des  douleurs  dans  le  c6t4  gauche.  L'  intestin  est  enflaram^.  II 
aura  de  la  constipation,  puis  de  la  colique,  avec  une  faiblesse  g^n^rale, 
mais  pas  de  fi^vre."  * 

L'  experience  a  done  tr^s  bien  r^ussL 

ExpMence  XLIV,y  19  AoiU  1887.— Faite  par  Eugenie.  J'ai  ap- 
porte  un  objet  ayant  appartenu  k  un  de  mes  amis  qui  vient  d'  etre  pris 
d'one  h^moptysie,  avec  congestion  pulmonaire,  probablement  tuber- 
coleose.  Eugenie  fait  une  erreur  complete.  Elle  dit  qu'  il  s'  agit  d'un 
homme  de  55  k  60  ans,  atteint  d'une  maladie  du  foie. 

Experiences  XLV,,  XLVL,  et  XL VI I.,  27  AoiU  1887.— Faites    par 

1  Lft  ooUque  n^pfar^tique  de  M.  A.,  quoique  bilat^rale,  a  port^  sUrtout  sur  le  c6td 
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Eugenie.  Je  condois  Eugenie  k  1'  H6pital  T^non,  dans  le  aenrios  d^ 
mon  collogue  et  ami,  M.  Landouzy.  Elle  est  alors  amen^  endormis 
vant  le  lit  de  divers  malades.  Pour  ces  malades,  dont  le  diagnostic^ 
par  Landouzy,  a  ^t^  4crit  k  V  avance,  nulle  indication  ne  m'  est 
et  je  dois  faire  le  diagnostic  d'  apr^  les  paroles  d'  Eugenia  II 
entendu  que  le  diagnostic  est  impossible  k  faire  pour  moi  comme 
tout  autre  d'  apr^  V  habitus  ext^rieur  da  malada  Le  malade  n'fri 
pas   interrog^  par   Eugenie,  et  elle  doit  diagnostiquer  sans  intetiugan 

Pour  le  premier    malade,   une  femme,    elle    dit :    '*  Le  nud  €^ 
^tendu  partout,   mal   k  la  poitrine  surtout.    Grande  fi^vre,   dtei 
faiblesse,  d'  an^mie ;  estomac  fatigu^,  supportant  mal  la  noarriturei 
mal  principal  est  dans  V  estomac  et  le  foie.     La  poitrine  delicate ; 
bile  mal  secr^t^e  ;  bouche  s^che.    Ce  qui  domine,  c'est  la  maladioA 
r  intestin  et  du  foie." 

D'  apr^  ces  paroles,  je  diagnostique — ^tuberculose  avec  ph^nomtel'; 
gastro-h^patiques. — Le  diagnostic  r^l  est — ataxie  looomotrice 
fi^vre,  avec  douleurs  fulgurantes  ;  int^grit^  visc^rale  ;  pas  de  tromUs 
gastro-intestinaux. — 0*  est  done  un  ^hec  complet. 

Pour  la  deuxi^me  malade,  Eugenie  dit^  *'  Ei^vre,  anemia  Lai  j 
bronches  et  la  poitrine  sent  prises/'  (Je  dois  noter  que  pendanfci 
Texamen  fait  par  Eugenie  la  malade  a  touss^  deux  ou  trois  fok)  ; 
^'Du  c6t^  des  poumons  grande  masse  d'  eau,  des  glaires,  avec  ^touffemeni^  \ 
f aiblesse,  bronchite  aigiie  ;  bouche  s^he.  Les  nerfs  sont  d^licats.  II  y 
a  aussi  de  la  d^licatesse  de  la  matrice  et  de  V  inflammation.  Yoos 
gu^rirez  tr^s  bien,  et,  dans  un  mois,  cela  sera  fini." 

Je  fais  le  diagnostic — pleur^sie  et  tuberculose. — 

Le  diagnostic  r^el  est — fi^vre  typhoide,  avec  trach^bronchite ; 
et  tuberculose ;  grossesse  de  quatre  mois. 

Pour  la  troisi^me  malade,  Eugenie  dit,  '*  Du  c6t^  du  ventre,  une 
tumeur."  Eugenie  a  t&t^  le  ventre  de  la  malade,  et  a  pu  constster 
qu*  il  y  a  une  tumeur  abdominale.  A  travers  la  couverture  tr^  l^rO| 
j'  ai  pu  voir  le  ventre  tr^s  ballonn^.  "II  y  a  une  grande  masse  d'  eau 
dans  le  ventre,  un  kyste,  une  poche  ^norme.  L*  aorte  est  dilate  Le 
sang  afflue  au  coeur.  La  gorge  est  prise,  et  la  poitrine  est  malade,  mais 
moins  que  chez  les  deux  malades  pr^c^entes.  Les  urines  sont  difficiles, 
rares  et  rouges.     Glaires  dans  les  bronches." 

Je  fais  le  diagnostic — affection  cardiaque. 

Le  diagnostic  r^l  est — insuffisance  mitrale,  ascite,  dilatation  du  ccear 
droit,  oedferae  pulmonaire. 

On  voit  que  cette  derni^re  experience  est  accompagn^  de  succ^ 
On  peut  cependant  faire  une  objection.     Dans  quelle  mesure  la  tumeur 
abdominale  a-t-elle  servi  k  Eugenie  et  k  moi-m^me  pour  faire  le  diag- 
nostic exact?    II    est  presque  impossible    de   le    savoir.       Quoique 
EugSnie  ait  V  habitude  de  donner  des  coiia\iX\«AAsyaa,  \^  ^Q\)X/b  ^  ^S^& 
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^  asses  de  m^ecine  pour  conclure  de  Fascite  k  une  affection 
tdiaqoey  d'  aatant  plus  qu'  il  n'  7  avait  chez  cette  malade  aucun  autre 
pe  de  IMon  du  coeur.  De  plus,  elle  a  parl^  de  kyste  et  de  bronchite, 
qui  est  au  moiiis  contradictoire  avec  V  hypoth^  que  le  diagnostic 
one  IMon  du  ooeur  a  ^t^  fait  par  elle  parce  qu'  elle  a  vu  une  tumeur 

I  ventre.  Quant  k  moi,  j'  avais  vu  la  tumeur,  mais  je  ne  savais  si 
^tait  une  grossesse,  un  kyste  ovarique,  ou  une  tumeur  ascitique  due 
de  la  cirrhose,  comme  o'  ^tait  le  cas  le  plus  probable  ;  mon  diagnostic 
a  ^  fait  que  lorsque  Eugenie  a  dit^  "  L'  aorte  est  dilat^e."  Alors 
olement  j'ai  pens^  k  une  affection  cardiaque.  Je  crois  bien  que  la 
mear  du  ventre  m'  a  confirm^  dans  cette  opinion,  mais  elle  ne  me  V  a 
s  donn^e.  Cest  Eugenie  qui  m'en  a  donn^  Fid^  en  disant, 
iorU  dUaUe^  sang  affiuant  au  cceu/r" 

Nous  faisons  voir  encore  k  Eugenie  un  quatri^me  malade :  mais 
e  est  fatigu^,  et  ne  s'  7  pr§te  qu'  k  contre-coeur.  Elle  dit :  '*  Dans 
ntestin  gr§le ;  ulcerations.  Elle  ne  dig^re  pas.  Tout  V  intestin  est 
iflamm^." 

Je  fais  le  diagnostic — ^fi^vre  typho'ide — alors  qu'  en  r^alit^  il  s'  agit 
on  goitm  exophthalmique. 

Je  dois  faire  remarquer  que,  le  matin  de  cette  experience,  que  nous 
nouB  projet^e  depuis  longtemps,  Eugenie  me  pr^vint  qu'  elle  etait 
idisposee  et  qu'  elle  ne  verrait  rien.  Je  n'  ai  pas  cm  pourtant  devoir 
imettre  4  un  autre  jour  cette  tentative. 

Experience  XLVIIL,  2  Noveinbre  1887. — Faite  par  Eugenie.  Je 
li  demande  qui  j*  ai  ^t^  voir.  0'  est  un  de  mes  amis  malade,  M.  G., 
tteint  de  fi^vre  tuberculeuse.  Elle  me  dit  qu'  elle  ne  pourra  rien  dire  ; 
ir  je  n'  ai  pas  apport^  les  cheveux  de  M.  G.     Cependant  elle  ajoute  : 

II  est  tres  nerveux,  avec  une  forte  fifevre,  et  surtout  une  maladie 
erveuse.  II  a  presque  la  danse  de  St. -Guy  (choree)."  En  r^alite  M.  G. 
une  forte  lievre,  mais,  quoique  il  soit  extremement  nerveux,  il  n'  est 
en  moins  que  menac^  de  la  choree.  G'  est  son  etat  pulmonaire  que 
amine  tout. 

ExpM^ence  XLIX.^  6  Novembre  1887.  -Faite  par  Eugenie.  Je 
li  apporte  des  cheveux  de  M.  G.,  sans  lui  dire  naturellement  qu' il 
agit  de  la  meme  personne  que  T  avant-veille.  De  plus,  I'avant 
?ille,  je  ne  lui  avais  pas  dit  le  diagnostic  vrai.  Elle  me  dit :  "  C'  est 
1  ^t  de  fi^vre.  C'  est  une  fi^vre  d'  inflammation.  Tout  est  rouge  a 
interieur ;  surtout  V  estomac.  II  y  a  une  inflammation  g^n^rale, 
irtout  des  reins  et  de  V  estomac.  C'est  une  maladie  inflammatoire  de 
estomac  et  des  reins,  avec  courbature.  La  tete  est  lourde,  la  bouche 
iteuse  ;  il  y  a  des  coliques.  II  est  assez  malade/'  Tout  ce  diagnostic 
It  fort  inexact,  et  ne  se  rapporte  pas  du  tout  k  M.  G.,  qui  a  une 
fTspepsie,  de  moyenne  intensity,  et  une  forte  lievre,  mais  aucMiv^ 
^OD  Finale, 
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ExpMence  Z.,  27  Octobre  1887. — Faite  par  Alice.  Je  lui  demande 
CO  qu'  elle  pense  de  M.  G.,  que  je  nomma  Elle  T  a  vu  autrefois,  il  y  a 
plus  d'  un  an.  Elle  me  dit :  "  II  n'  a  pas  €iA  souvent  nudade ;  il  n'est 
pas  gravement  malade,  cependant.  Ce  qui  me  pr^occupe  le  plus,  c'est 
sa  poitrine.  II  tousse.  II  a  quelque  chose  k  la  poitrine.  Est-ce  one 
fluxion  de  poitrine  ?  II  a  confiance  en  vous.  II  vous  ^coutera  plus  que 
tout  autre.  Ce  qu'  il  a  de  bon,  c'  est  qu'  il  ne  s'  inqui^te  pas.  II  j  a  d^ 
quelque  temps  qu'  il  est  malade,  et  il  est  un  peu  mieux  maintenant." 

Le  surlendemain,  comme  je  lui  demande  si  M.  G.  va  mieux,  elle 
dit  qu'  il  va  mieux,  ce  qui  est  malheureusement  inexact. 

II  est  tr^s  difficile  de  dire  si  ce  diagnostic  exact  d'  Alice  est  dfl  4  oe 
qu'  elle  avait  yu  autrefois  M.  G.,  qui  toussait  peut-dtre  un  pea  ;  mais 
k  peine.  Oe  qui  me  fait  croire  qu'  il  n'  en  est  pas  ainsi,  c'  est  qu'  elle  a 
parl^  de  fluxion  de  poitrine,  maladie  aigiie.  Le  diagnostic  est  assez  bon ; 
car  la  congestion  tuberculeuse  de  M.  G.  ressemblait  beaucoup  clinique- 
ment  k  une  pneumonie. 

Experiences  LI,  et  LII,^  28  Novembre  1887. — Faites,  1'  une  par  Alice, 
1'  autre  par  Eugenie.  J'  ai  eu  depuis  trois  jours  des  battements  de  cceur 
assez  douloureux,  avec  un  peu  d'  angoisse  cardiaque.  Interrog^es  s^par^ 
ment  sur  ce  que  j'  ai  ressenti,  ni  Alice,  ni  Eugenie  ne  peuvent  rien  me 
dire.  Elles  ne  peuvent  pas  dire  non  plus  que  j'  ai  eu  de  tr^  vives 
douleurs  n^vralgiques  k  la  jambe. 

EocpSrience  LUI, — Faite  par  Alice.  M.  H^ricourt  lui  demande  ce 
qu'  elle  pense  de  la  sant^  de  Madame  X.,  qu'  il  soigne,  et  qui  est  atteinte 
de  m^trorrhagies. 

Alice  dit :  "  Elle  n'a  pas  de  fi^vre.  Elle  n'  est  pas  bien  malade  ;  par 
moments  elle  est  agit^,  nerveuse,  et  k  d'  autres  moments  elle  est  abattue, 
sans  fi^vre.  Rien  d'inqui^tant;  seulement"  (ici  se  place  une  longue  limita- 
tion) "elle  est  comme  une  femme  qui  est  dans  une  position  int^ressante." 

II  faut  remarquer  qu'  elle  ne  dit  pas  textuellement  grossesse  ;  mais 
qu'elle  ^tablit  seulement  une  sorte  de  comparaison  entre  I'^tat  de 
Madame  X.  et  V  ^tat  des  femmes  enceintes,  ce  qui  est  assez  curieux, 
au  moins  pour  la  similitude  des  troubles  fonctionnels  de  1'  uterus.  ^ 

J'  ai  tenu  k  donner  les  r^sultats  de  mes  nombreuses  experiences  en 
leur  coDservant  le  caract^re  d'  un  registre  d'  experiences  fidMement  et 
exactement  tenu.  Je  n'  ai  omis  aucune  des  experiences  faites,  et  je 
crois  avoir,  autant  que  possible,  donne  les  paroles  m^mes  que  les  sujets 
avaient  prononcees,  sans  me  permettre  d'  y  rien  changer.  En  effet, 
r  interpretation  est  si  delicate  que  toute  modification  du  texte  primitif 
peut  induire  en  erreur.     II  ne  faut  done  ni  ajouter,  ni  retrancher. 

L'  etude  de  ces  53  experiences  peut  ^tre  divisee  en  deux  parts.  H 
faut  examiner  d'  abord  les  precedes  de  connaissance  et  les  phenom^nes 

1  Mdme.  X.  est  devenue  enceinte  le  mois  suivant. 
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ilri)J6cti£B  des  sujets;  en  second  lieu,  le  rapport  entre  les  sensations 
jfd  ks  am^nent  k  on  diagnostic  et  la  r^lit^  des  choses. 

Heat  certain  que,  quand  on  parle  k  un  sujet  somnambulique,  non 
ud,  ni  pr^yenu,  d'un  malade  quelconque,  son  premier  sentiment 
nne  aorta  de  sentiment  de  douleur.      Pen   k    peu    la    douleur 
if  ezasp^re,  et  il  7  a  presque  une  sc^ne  de  larmes,  soit  par  commiseration 
Morale,  scxit  plui6t  par  une  sorte  de  contagion  psychique  qui  leur  inflige 
'  rfeUement  les  maux  dont  on  parle. 

On  peat  regarder  ce  ph^nom^ne  comme  au-dessus  de  toute  contesta- 
tkm.  Une  somnambule  non  ^uqu^  souffrira  quand  on  lui  parlera 
d'un  malade.  Si  on  lui  annonce  que  telle  personne  dont  on  lid  donne 
la  main  est  malade,  elle  va  ^prouver  des  sensations  maladives.  C  est  ]k 
le  i»At  brat,  indiscutable,  qui  s'  observe  sans  exception. 

Ainsi,  en  dehors  de  toute  ^ucation,  il  y  a  un  retentissement  tel  de 
r  id^  sur  la  sensation  que  V  id^  d'  un  ^toufifement,  par  exemple,  va 
ddez  un  suiet  sensible  amener  la  sensation  d'  ^touffement.  II  suffit  de 
parler  de  douleurs  dans  la  t§te  pour  qu'  un  somnambule  ressente  des 
doulenrs  dans  la  tSte.  Je  n'  examine  pas  la  question  de  savoir  si  cette 
r^rcussion  du  malade  au  sujet  est  v^ridique  ou  erron^ ;  je  me  con- 
tente  de  montrer  que  V  id^  d'  une  douleur  am^ne  cette  douleur. 

De  1^  chez  Alice  et  H^l^na,  qui  ne  sont  pas  ^duqu^es  par 
1'  ezercice  quotidien  de  consultations  k  des  malades,  cette  sorte  d'  ^tat 
de  souffirance  qui  accompagne  chez  elles  le  diagnostic.  Au  lieu  de  dire  : 
"  II  y  a  de  la  c^phalalgie,"  elles  disent :  "  Ma  t^te  est  atrocement 
donloureuse.  J'  ai  le  ventre  tellement  sensible  que  V  on  ne  pent  y 
toucher ;  j*  ^touffe :  je  ne  puis  respirer." 

Quant  k  Eugenie,  elle  ressent  bien  aussi  quelque  chose  d'  assez 
ioalogue.  Elle  per9oit  les  douleurs  de  ces  malades  :  mais  tres  peu,  et 
I^erement.  L'  habitude  a  ^mouss^  cette  repercussion  du  malade  k  la 
somnambule,  et  cela  etait  n^cessaire  :  car,  avec  10  ou  15  consultations 
par  jour,  elle  serait  k  la  fin  de  la  joum^e  cruellement  fatigude.  Elle  a 
done,  pour  ainsi  dire,  d'  autres  precedes  de  connaissance  qui  correspon- 
dent peutretre  k  d'  autres  facult^s,  mais  qui  en  tout  cas  different 
profondement  des  precedes  d*  Alice  et  d'  Helena.  Elle  voit  les  organes 
malades  ;  dit :  **  tel  organe  est  rouge,  tel  autre  est  gonfl^,  etc."  Je  ne 
saurais  dire  si  c'  est  \k  le  d^veloppement  d'  une  faculte  normale,  mais,  en 
mati^re  de  somnambulisme,  je  suis  tellement  convaincu  de  V  influence 
soQveraine  de  V  Education  et  de  V  habitude,  que  je  croirais  volontiers 
qu'  k  r  etat  normal,  sans  Education,  cette  faculty  n'  existe  pas,  et 
qn'elle  est  la  consequence  fatale  de  F  education  donn^e. 

Done,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  naturel,  c'est  la  sympathie  qui  s'exerce 
entre  un  malade  quelconque  et  le  sujet  endormi.  C  est  \k  un  fait. 
ijQJ  we parait  bien  prouvS,  et  sans  contestation  possible. 
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n  ne  s'  agit  pas  ici,  je  le  r^p^te,  de  savoir  si  cette  sympftttiie 
justifi^  ou  non,  mais  seulement  si  elle  existe.     Or  elle  eziste ; 
n'est  pas  douteux   un  seal  instant.     Queje  dise  k  une  Bomnaal 
'*  J'  ai  une  migraine  violente,"  elle  croira  aassit6t  avoir  les  ajin] 
de  la  migraine.     Or  croire  souffrir  ou  souffrir,  c'est  k  peu  pr^  lai 
chose,   et  je   d^fie  qui  que  ce  soit  d'  ^tablir  une  diff(Srence  entm 
douleur  r^lle  et  une  douleur  imaginaire. 

Quant  au  proc^^  de  connaissance  qu'elles  emploient^  il  est 
par  les  difift^rences  d'^ucation,  tout-^fait  different.     Alice  et  "SLi 
n'ont    besoin   de    rien.     II    leur  suffit  que   je  parle    de  tel 
malade;  elles  vant  le  cAercAer,  comme   elles  disent,  etxL^riyent 
tant  bien   que  mal  ce  qu'elles  croient  ressentir.      Eugenie 
paratt-il,  d'  un  objet  ayant  appartenu  au  malade.     Mais,  quoiqae< 
soit  ^videmment  beaucoup  mieux  dou^,  je  n'ai  pas  trouv^  qu'  elle 
mieux  qu'  Alice  et   H^l^na.     Aussi  serais-je  tent4  de  croire  que 
n^cessit^  d'  un  objet  ou  de  la  pr^ence  d'un  malade  est  encore  un ; 
d'^ucation. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  nier  V  influence  que,  pour  un  diagnostic 
exerce  le  contact,  soit  du  malade,  soit  d'  un  objet  quelconque  lui  a} 
appartenu.     Nous   sommes   trop  profond^ment  ignorants  des 
de  connaissance  que  les  somnambules  emploient  pour  condure. 
dis   seulement   que   ce   contact  ne  me  paralt  pas  indispensable, 
ne  veut  pas  dire  qu'  il  ne  joue  aucun  rdle.  II  me  semble  que  nous  d< 
admettre,  pour  les  diagnostics  de  maladies  comme  pour  la  nohon  del  \ 
dessins,  quelque  faculty   de  connaissance  sup^rieure,s' exer^ant  par  del 
moyens  que  nous  ignorons  totalement.     Que  ce  soit  une  sorte  de  luddifei  f 
sp^ciale,  ou  de  lucidity  s'  exer9ant  par  le  contact,  Teffet  est  le  m6me;  ^ 
c'  est  une  sympathie  telle  que  les  douleurs  du  malade  se  r^percutent 
plus    ou     moins    sur    le   somnambule.     C'est    peut-^tre   m^me  cetto 
sympathie  qui  est   leur  proc^d^  de  connaissance. 

Le  point  le  plus  int^ressant,  c'  est  de  savoir  jusqu'  k  quel  degr^  de 
precision  elles  peuvent  arriver  dans  ce  diagnostic.  J'  ai  fait,  comme  on 
1*  a  vu,  53  experiences.  Le  succ^s  complet,  net,  sans  tergiversations 
possibles,  c'  est  1'  Experience  XV.,  dans  laquelle  Helena  me  dit,  en 
parlant  d'  un  de  mes  enfants  qui  a  la  rougeole  depuis  deux  jours,  *'  II 
a  la  rougeole."  A  part  ce  diagnostic  tr^s  precis,  tous  les  autres  sent 
incomplets.  Cependant  on  se  troniperait  en  concluant  que  les  autres 
sont  des  erreurs.  Pour  cela  nous  aliens  les  s^parer  en  trois  groupes. 
H  y  aura  le  groupe  des  errewrs — le  groupe  des  hanaliUa  telles  que, 
tous  les  appareils  etant  passes  en  revue,  V  appareil  atteint  se  trouve 
compris  dans  la  description  morbide ; — et  enfin  le  groupe  des  demi- 
succ^s,  ou  les  indications  sont  plus  precises  que  ne  pourrait 
vraisemblablement  les  donner  quelqu'  un  parlant  au  hasard. 

Void  les  maladies  pour  lesqueWea  Y  wt^ut  «b  k\^  coTo^^Xfc. 
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K^ratite  ulc^reuse,  fracture  du  bras,  n^vralgie  faciale,  n^vralgie 
thoracique,  eczema  infantile,  n^vralgie  sciatique,  rougeole,  gingiVite, 
(deiix  fois),  angine,  n^vralgie  faciale,  blessure  k  la  jambe,  courbature, 
grain  de  plomb  au  bras,  h^moptysie,  blessure  k  la  jambe,  ataxie  loco- 
motrice,  fi^vre  typhoide,  goitre  exophthalmique,  angoisse  cardiaque 
(deux  fois).     Oela  fait  en  somme  20  tehees  complets. 

II  est  k  remarquer  que  dans  ce  nombre  sont  surtout  compris  les 
petits  accidents  mor bides  que  j'  ai  ^prouv^s  depuis  deux  ans,  et  sur 
lesquels  je  demandais  quelques  details.  Alice,  H^l^na  et  Eugenie  ont 
^t^  ^galement  impuissantes  a  me  donner  quoi  que  ce  soit  de  precis. 
Peut-6tre  cela  tient-il  k  la  l^g^ret^  mSme  de  1'  affection  dont  j'  avals  ^t^ 
atteint,  mais  je  croirais  plut6t  qu'  elles  ne  peuvent  presque  jamais  faire 
une  localisation  exacte,  restant  toujours  dans  le  vague,  et  se  conten- 
tant  d' indications  confuses  sur  T^tat  des  visc^res  abdominaux  ou 
thoraciques. 

II  faut  faire  une  place  k  part  pour  les  observations  XI.,  XVII., 
XXXIII.  et  XXXV.  Dans  ces  quatre  observations  le  diagnostic 
demand^  est  totalement  erron^ ;  mais  les  paroles  prononc^s  peuvent  se 
rapporter  k  d'  autres  malades  connus  de  moi  k  ce  moment  m§me. 

Dans  r  Experience  XI.,  M.  Langlois  me  donne  les  cheveux  d'  un 
homme  atteint  de  m^ningite,  et  les  cheveux  d'  un  enfant  atteint  de 
tuberculose  vert^brale.  Je  donne  k  diagnostiquer  les  cheveux  de 
r  enfant^  et  elle  dit  *'  M^ningite." 

Dans  r  Experience  XXXVII.,  ^.  Langlois  me  donne  des  cheveux 
d'  un  enfant  atteint  de  m^ningite  et  les  cheveux  d'  un  enfant  atteint 
d'  hydropneumothorax.  Je  donne  les  cheveux  de  V  enfant  qui  a  un 
hydropneumothorax,  et  Helena  me  dit  "  M^ningite." 

Dans  F  Experience  XYII.,  Helena  fait  un  diagnostic  tout-k-fait 
faux.  Au  lieu  d'  une  n^vralgie,  elle  dit  c^phalalgie  et  fi^vre.  Mais  le 
malade  a,  le  soir  du  jour  o^  Helena  avait  dit  c^phalalgie  et  fi^vre,  une 
ii^vre  assez  forte  avec  une  c^phalalgie  intense. 

Dans  V  experience  o^  j'  interroge  Helena  sur  Madame  X.,  atteinte 
de  nevralgie  faciale  (sans  d'  ailleurs  lui  dire  le  nom  et  le  sexe),  elle 
decrit  les  sympt6mes  de  Sauvage,  que  j'  avals  vu  le  matin,  et  qui  avait 
ete  leg^rement  empoisonne  par  une  dose  trop  forte  de  morphine. 

II  me  semble  qu'  en  V  etat  actuel  des  choses,  vu  notre  ignorance  des 
points  de  rep^re  pris  par  les  somnambules  pour  faire  les  diagnostics, 
nous  devons  considerer  ces  experiences  comme  des  demi-succ^  ou 
plut6t  comme  des  demi-insucc^s. 

Ce  qui  rend  les  reponses  tr^s  banales,  c'  est  que  les  somnambules 
passent  en,  revue  successivement  tous  les  appareils  organiques.  Aussi 
proposerais-je,  non  pas  d'etablir  des  diagnostics  de  maladies,  mais 
de  regions  malades. 

Nous  aurons  alors,  en  ne  faisant  que  le  sommaire  des  indicatioii& 
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donn^es,   la  liste  suivante  des  experiences  qui  ont  plus  on  moins 
r^ussi. 

I. — ^Tuberculose    pulmonaire  et  listale  anale. Malade  poitri- 

naire  et  douleur  au  bassin. 
II. — ^Tuberculose  et  abc^   Vieille  synovite  au  genou  gauche. 

Plaie  au  genou  gauche. 

IV. — Coliques  n^phr^tiques. Ventre  et  aines. 

VI. — Tuberculose.      Phlegmon     iliaque. Plaie    au     bag    du 

thorax. 

VII. — Pas  de  maladie. Pas  de  maladie. 

VIIL — Pas  de  maladie.     Accouchement  il  y  a  10  jours. Pas 

de  fi^vre,  crises  nervouses,  ventre  et  reins. 
IX. — Fi^vre  typhoide  en  convalescence. Ventre  et  thorax.   Paa 

de  fi^vre,  ni  de  plaie. 
X. — P^ritonite. — —Ventre  et  thorax. 
XI. — Tuberculose,  caveme  pulmonaire. Thorax.     XJne  poche 

qu'  il  faut  vider. 
XIV. — Fifevre  typhoide  et  congestion  pulmonaire. Intestin  et 

poumon. 

XV. — Rougeole. Bougeole. 

XXI. — M^trorrhagie  et  syncope. Ventre,  thorax,  et  estomac. 

Le  coeur  ne  fonctionne  pas. 
XXII. — Bronchite  chronique.     Agitation  nerveuse. Agitation 

nerveuse  et  thorax. 

XXIII. — Affection  h^patique. Foie  et  reins. 

XXIV. — Faiblesse  g^ndrale. Faiblesse  g^n^rale. 

XXIX. — P^ritonite. Les  deux  aines. 

XXX. — Faiblesse  g^n^rale. An^antissement  g^n^ral. 

XXXIV. — P^ritonite. Ventre  et  aines.     Frissons. 

XXXVIII. — Chute  et  bosse  au  front. Bosse  au  front. 

XL. — Coliques  n^phr^tiques. Douleurs  dans  les  reins. 

XLI. — Bosse  au  front. Bosse  au  front. 

XLIII. — Coliques  et  diarrh^e. Inflammation  de  V  intestin. 

XL VII. — Affection  cardiaque. Aorte  dilate.     Sang  affluant 

au  coeur. 
L. — H^moptysie.       Congestion       tuberculeuse. Fluxion      de 

poitrine. 
LII. — M^trorrhagie. — Grossesse. 
Ce  r^sum^  est  ^videmment  des  plus  imparfaits,  et  il  ne  peut  dispenser 
de  lire  le  compte  rendu  ddtailld  des  diverses  experiences.  En  efiet,  en 
r^sumant  ainsi  les  experiences,  d'  une  part  on  omet  les  erreurs  qui  ont 
6t4  faites,  d'  autre  part  on  ne  tient  pas  compte  des  faits  exactement 
diagnostiques. 

Si  r  on  voulaity  ce  qui  est  absolument  impossible,  tenir  compte  du 
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calcol  des  probability,  il  faudrait  ^tablir  k  pen  pr^  huit  regions — ^la 
tSte,  le  thorax,  le  oosur,  Testomac,  le  foie,  les  reins,  le  ventre,  et  les 
membres. — On  aurait  alors,  je  suppose,  an  huiti^me  de  chance  pour 
dire  exactement.  On  voit  que,  sur  52  experiences,  j'  ai  obtenu  k  peu 
pr^  moitie  des  r^ponses  justes,  ce  qui  est  plus  que  V  indiquerait  le 
calcul,  puisque,  si  mon  appreciation  des  probabilit^s  etait  exacte,  je 
n'  aurais  du  avoir  que  six  ou  sept  r^ponses  exactes. 

Mais  c'  est  une  Strange  illusion  que  de  vouloir  traduire  par  des 
chiffires  oes  donn^es  mouvantes,  incertaihes.  II  vaut  mieux  constater 
que,  dans  un  certain  nombre  de  cas,  il  y  a  eu  des  r^ponses  vraiment 
etonnantes. 

Dans  la  premiere  observation,  d^  le  d^but  Alice  a  dit,  <'  H  est 
poitrinaire,  et  puis  14,"  et  elle  indiquait  le  bassin.  Or  il  s'  agissait 
d'  un  tuberculeux  atteint  de  fistule  k  V  anus. 

Dans  r  Experience  VI,  alors  que  tr^  rarement  elle  parle  de  plaie, 
elle  a  vu  une  plaie  au-dessous  du  sein.  II  s'  agissait,  il  est  vrai,  d'  un 
phlegmon  iliaque,  par  consequent  assez  loin  du  sein.  Mais  le  fait  de 
diagnostiquer  une  plaie  me  parait  plus  important  que  de  localiser  exacte- 
ment le  si^ge  de  cette  plaie. 

L'  Experience  XIII  est  assurement  des  plus  remarquables.  Est-ce 
que  le  hasard  peut  faire  dire  quand  on  parle  d'  un  malade  quelconque, 
'*  II  y  a  une  poche  sous  le  coeur  qu'  il  £aut  vider,"  alors  qu'  il  s'  agit 
d'  un  tuberculeux  avec  une  vaste  caveme  pulmonaire  k  gauche  1 

Dans  V  Experience  XIV,  Helena  indique  deux  points  douloureux 
qui  correspondent  precisement  aux  douleurs  de  la  petite  malade.  Celle- 
ci  a  une  fi^vre  typhdide  avec  une  congestion  pulmonaire  intense,  presque 
une  hepatisation  de  tout  le  poumon  gauche.  Helena  dit,  '*Sous 
r  omoplate  il  y  a  de  la  congestion."  Elle  dit  aussi  qu'  elle  porte  la  main 
k  la  nuque,  alors  que  V  enfant  porte  constamment  la  main,  non  k  la 
nuque,  comme  le  dit  Helena,  mais  au  nez. 

L' Experience  XV  est  la  meilleure  sans  contredit.  D'abord 
Helena  fait  immediatement  et  sans  hesiter  le  diagnostic  de  rougeole. 
Elle  salt,  il  est  vrai,  qu'  il  s'  agit  d'  un  de  mes  enfants ;  mais  cela  ne 
suffit  pas  pour  faire  un  diagnostic  aussi  net,  le  seul  net  et  irreprochable 
qui  ait  ete  fait  dans  les  52  experiences,  bonnes  ou  mauvaises,  que  je 
rapporte  ici. 

Dans  TExperience  XXI,  la  malade,  dont  je  m'  occupe,  a  eu  une 
syncope.  Helena,  apr^s  des  hesitations,  des  assertions  vagues,  non 
erronees,  mais  sans  precision,  dit,  "  C'est  un  manque  de  circulation 
gendrale  qui  »n^ne  des  evanouissements.  H  y  a  le  coeur  qui  ne  f one 
tionne  pas.     C  est  le  cceur  qui  a  perdu  la  vie." 

Les  trois  Experiences  XXII,  XXIII,  et  XXIV  sont  toutes  trois 
tr^  bonnes.  Qu'  on  les  relise,  et  on  verra  que  pour  les  trois  le  diagnostic 
est   bi^i  precis. — Bronchite  chronique  et  etat   de    spleen.       Helena 
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dit,  nerfs  tr^s  agit^  pas  moyen  de  reepirer,  et  elle  montre  le  point 
douloureux  au  sternum. — Pour  une  affection  h^patique  ancienne,  doul- 
eurs  dans  les  reins,  le  c6t^  enfl^,  et  elle  montre  le  foie. — Pour  on  dtat  de 
depression  g^n^raleyHei^na  dit :  "  languissement  g^^ral,"  sans  localiser 
une  douleur  quelconque.  H  est  bien  remarquable  que  pour  ee  mdme 
malade,  doiit  je  demandai  quelque  temps  apr^  le  diagnostic,  H^^na 
s'  est  servie  des  mSme  termes  sans  savoir  qu'  il  s'  agissait  de  Ini 
(Experience  XXX.) 

Les  Experiences  XXXYIII  et  XLI  paraissent  excellentes ;  mais 
je  crois  que  c'  est  une  apparence  plutdt  qu'  une  r^alite.  Je  dis  :  '*  Un 
de  mes  enfants  s'est  fait  mal."  II  est  assez  naturel  qu'Eugenie  d'  une 
part  et  Helena  de  V  autre  me  disent :  une  basse  au  front,  Le  resoltat 
est  d'  autant  moins  bon  que  je  pensais  &  un  autre  accident.  Toutefois 
les  bosses  au  front  chez  mes  enfants  sent  relativement  rares,  et  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  pareil  accident  leur  soit  arrive  &  chacun  plus  d'  one  ou 
deux  fob,  et  m6me  jamais  avec  autant  d'  intensite  que  ces  deux  jours  Ik 

L' Experience  XLII  est  tr^s  bonne,  puisque  M.  Janet,  qui  ne 
connaissait  pas  le  malade,  fait  le  diagnostic  de  pleuresie  avec  fi^vre,  et 
que  la  colique  nephretique,  accompagnee  de  fi^vre,  est  assez  facilement, 
m^me  par  les  meilleurs  medecins,  confondue  avec  la  pleuresie  com- 
men9ante. 

\2  Experience  XLIII  peut  compter  aussi  parmi  les  meilleures.  H 
s'  agit  d'  un  homme  ayant  une  diarrhee  tres  forte.  D^s  qu'  Eugenie 
touche  r  objet — un  couteau — qui  vient  de  lui,  elle  dit :  "  C  est  une  in- 
flammation de  r  intestin." 

L'  Experience  XLVII  est  assez  bonne  aussi,  puisque  moi,  qui  ne 
pouvais  faire  le  diagnostic  que  d'  apr^  les  paroles  d'  Eugenie,  je  dis  : 
affection  cardiaque ;   ce  qui  est  vrai. 

Dans  r  Experience  L,  nous  avons  encore  une  localisation  tr^s 
exacte.  Pour  mon  ami  G.,  atteint  de  congestion  pulmonaire  tuber- 
culeuse  avec  hemoptysie,  Alice  dit :  "  Ce  qui  me  preoccupe,  c'  est  sa 
poitrine  ;  est-ce  qu  'il  a  une  fluxion  de  poitrine  1 " 

Enfin,  pour  T  Experience  LIII,  alors  qu'  il  s'  agit  d'  une  femme 
atteinte  de  metrorrhagie,  Alice  dit,  en  localisant  par  consequent  le 
mal  :  ''Elle  est  comme  une  femme  qui  est  dans  une  position 
interessante." 

Voil4  done  k  peu  pr^s  15  experiences  pour  lesquelles  la  probabilite 
de  bien  dire,  tr^s  difficile  k  apprecier,  n'  est  gu^re  que  d'  un  vingti^me 
4  peine,  et  cependant  je  n'  ai  fait  que  53  experiences. 

On  peut  done  conclure  qu'  il  y  a  dans  F  etat  somnambulique  de 
lucidite  quelque  chose  de  special,  une  faculte  de  connaissance  qui  nous 
echappe,  et  qu'il  me  parait  difficile  de  nier.  Peut-etre  faudra-t-il 
rapprocher  cette  sympathie  des  etats  pathologiques  des  somnambules  et 
de  ces  sympathies  pathologiques  que  M.  Babinski  a  bien  etudiees  chez 
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les  hyst^riquee.  On  salt  qu'il  a  donn^  des  exemples  de  deux 
hjst^riques  dont  V  une  est  atteinte  de  contracture,  et  qui  communique 
sa  contracture  k  V  autre. 

En  outre — et  c'  est  une  preuve  d*  un  autre  ordre — j*  ai  quelque  peine  k 
admettre  que  les  consultations  innombrables,  donnas  depuis  pr^s  d'  un 
si^le  dans  tons  les  pays  du  monde  par  des  soranambules,  eiissent  pu 
prendre  pareille  extension  et  se  g^n^raliser  avec  autant  de  force  et  de 
promptitude,  s'  il  n*  y  avait  pas  quelque  chose  de  v^ridique  derri^re  leurs 
paroles.  On  pent  admettre  qu^  elles  se  trompent  parfois  compl^tement, 
que  le  plus  souvent  elles  donnent  des  indications  vagues  dans  lesquelles 
le  malade  cr^ule  croit  retrouver  sa  maladie ;  mais  il  faut  bien  que 
quelquefois  elles  disent  juste.  Sans  cela  elles  ne  pourraient  continuer 
k  excercer  leur  metier,  et  elles  seraient  bien  vite  abandonn^es.  D'  ailleurs, 
entre  elles,  elles  disent  volontiers  :  "  X.  a  beaucoup  de  lucidity.  Y.  en 
avait  beaucoup  autrefois,  mais  elle  n'  en  a  plus  maintenant.  Z.  en  a 
rarement ;  mais,  k  de  certains  jours,  elle  est  tout-^fait  lucide.'' 

Ici  encore  je  ne  pretends  pas  en  trainer  la  conviction,  je  tiens 
surtout  k  faire  naitre  des  doutes.  II  est  temps  qu'  on  cesse  de  d^aigner 
cette  myst^rieuse  puissance  de  connaissance  que  poss^dent  certains 
sujets  magn^tiques.  C  est  trop  facile  de  sourire,  et  de  ne  pas  chercher. 
II  n'  y  a  pas  lieu  d'  ^tre  si  fier  de  V  ^tendue  de  notre  savoir  humain ; 
et  je  crois  ^tre  plus  sage  que  ces  sceptiques,  en  disant  qu'  il  faut 
^tudier  avec  patience  la  lucidity  des  somnambules  pour  le  diagnostic 
des  maladies.  H  est  temps  que  les  hommes  d^sint^ress^s  et  vaillants 
s'occupent  de  cette  question  abandon n^  k  des  magn^tiseurs  de 
profession. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  dire  de  raal  des  magn^tiseurs.  Les  m^decins  et 
les  savants  ont  ^t^  si  injustes  pour  eux  qu'  on  a  quelque  honte  k  les 
charger  encore  ;  mais  enfin,  malgr^  les  moyens  dont  ils  disposaient,  ils 
n'  ont  pas  pu  donner,  ou  ils  n'  ont  pas  voulu  donner,  la  s^rie  complete 
des  consultations  d'  un  de  leurs  sujets.  Ils  parlent  de  la  sagacity,  de  la 
lucidity,  de  la  double  vue.  Mais,  pour  ce  qui  est  des  exemples  pr^is, 
et,  k  plus  forte  raison,  d'  une  longue  s^rie,  bonne  ou  mauvaise, 
d'  exemples  pr^is,  ils  sont  avares  de  details  ;  et  la  litt^rature  mag- 
n^tique,  si  riche  en  phras^logie  creuse,  est  absolument  pauvre  en  in- 
dications de  cette  sorte. 

C  est  pourtant  cette  s^rie  complete,  impartiale,  sans  nulle  omission 
ou  complaisance,  consistant  dans  un  diagnostic  fait  par  la  somnambule, 
alors  que  le  malade  ne  dit  rien,  et  que  les  personnes  pr^sentes  ne 
foumissent  nulle  indication,  qu'il  faudrait  donner.  Sans  cela,  on 
n'  aboatit  pas. 

H  semble  que,  de  toutes  les  formes  de  lucidity,  celle-ci  soit  la  plus 
fr^uente,  et  la  plus  facile  k  experimenter.  Aussi  suis-je  bien 
oon^'aincu  que  mon  exemple  sera  suivi,  et  qu'  il  se  trouvera  des  m4decina 
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qui  ^tudieront  de  pr6s,  sans  crainte  du  ridicule,  oette  bonlt^  qu 
Bomnombnles  pour  la  diagnose  dea  maladies. 

Chapitre  IX. 
ExpiBiBNCEs  epiBrriQDBa. 
Pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  exp^riencea  que  j'appellerai 
je   renverrei  aux    deux    m^moires    que    j'ai  public' 


Fio.  90. 

Je  ne  reviendrai  done  pas  aur  les  details  exp^rimentaux  dt 
la  m^hode  que  j'ai  appel^  I'nlphabet  caeM.  On  Bait  que  ottU 
m^tbode  coneiste  k  faire  r^pondre  le  milium,  de  maniire  4  oeqnll  H 
connaisse  pas  la  r^ponse  qu'il  donne.  Nous  avons  ainu  obtetiu  qnelqui 
r^ponaes  tout-i-fait  curieuses,  qu  ra'  ont  fait  admettre  qn'  il  j  a  chet  Id 
m^ums  une  double  conscience.  C  est^-dire,  d'  une  part ;  la  eon- 
science  r^gulifere,  normale,  qu'  ila  ont  tons,  que  tout  le  monde  poasUe; 
d'  autre  part  une  sorte  de  conscience  surajout^e,  qui  agit  ind^peaidam> 
ment  de  la  conscience  principale,    (Figure  90.) 

Cette  throne  de  la  double  conscience,  on  d«  1'  b^mi-incouBcience,  oa 
de  r  h^mi'somnambulisme,  ^tait  plus  ou  moins  vagnement  indlquJe 
dans  les  travaux  de  M.  Ghevreul ;  je  crois  1'  avoir  prdcis^  davantage 
dans  Ira  m^moirea  que  je  viens  de  citer.  II  me  semble  que  depois  nxa 
travail  eUe  est  aujourd'  hui  accepts  compl^tement ;  car  elle  a  f^A  oon- 
tirm^  par  lea  importants  travaux  deM.  F.  Myers,' de  M.  P.  Janet,'etde 
MM.  Binet  et  F^r^.*  Elle  me  parait  roaintenant  Stre  devenne  i  peu 
prfes  claaaique 

Mais  le  seul  point  sur  lequel  je  veuille  tci  insister,  c'  est  la  lucidity 

1  De  la  Suggetivm  Mtntaie.  (Antic  Fhilotophiqut,  Octobra  1883,  p.  609) ;  at  D^ 
Mouvemtnlt  /ncmuetmCj,  in  Hommaue  A  M.  Chmrnd,  AoOt  1886 ;  et  JtnM  dt 
VBypnotiMU,  1886,  pp.  170  et  209.  Vojaz  ausei  I'ukdyM  trte  euct«  qniw  »M 
doim^duia  les  Proctcdingtof  the  S.P.R.     1881  fate  viL,  p.  239. 

I  Aulomatic  H'ritiag.     Proeeedinji  of  the  S.P.R.  188T,  p.  309. 

*  JUvue  Philotophiqve.  M«  1S8T  et  M&rs  ISBS,  ip.  238. 
'  ArehivcM  de  PkyiiiitogU.  188?,  p.  3M, 
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oet  h^mi-inoonjscient^  lucidity  qui  lui  fait  dire  telle  ou  telle  chose,  lui 
troaver  telle  on  telle  phrase  plus  ou,  moins  exacte,  et  aussi,  quoique 
rarement^  r^vMe  des  f aits  que  la  personne   consciente    ne  pent 
■ftToir  et  n'  a  jamais  sus. 

J'  en  ai  cit^  quelques  exemples.  J'  ai  donn^  entre  autres  V  exemple 
da  mot  Ohevalon,  des  mots  Pierre  et  Elcoeuf,  des  mots  Danet  et 
Doremiod.  Ce  sont^  je  crois,  des  exemples  tr^  d^monstratifs,  et  je 
m' imagine  qu'on  ne  croira  pas  que  le  hasard  puisse  produire  ces 
■wemblages, 

Cependant  mon  Eminent  coll^ue,  le  Professeur  Preyer,  d'  I^na,  m'  a 
objects  que  le  hasard  est  bien  capable  de  fournir  ces  groupements.^ 
Pour  apppuyer  cette  opinion,  il  se  fonde  sur  ce  que  la  loterie  de  Leipzig 
a  donn^  des  s^es  plus  heureuses  que  les  series  oii  j'  ai  cm  trouver 
comme  une  probability  en  favour  de  la  suggestion  mentale.  Mais  son 
nisonnement  ne  me  paratt  pas  absolument  juste  -,  car  il  choisit  dans  les 
•iriesde  tirages  de  la  loterie  pr^is^ment  ceux  qui  ont  une  probability 
I*  ^cartant  de  la  moyenne,  tandis  que  j'ai  rapports  toutes  mes  exp^ri- 
enoes.  H  est  clair  que  si,  dans  une  s^rie  de  tirages,  on  choisit  les  series 
divergentes,  on  obtiendra  des  chiffires  invraisemblables. 

Ainsi,  on  a  constats,  k  Monaco,  que  la  rouge  ^tait  sortie  21  fois  de 
nute.  La  probability  de  oet  ^v^nement  est  tr^  faible.  On  ne  doit 
F  observer  th^riquement  que  sur  deux  millions  de  series.  Sipourtant, 
Cusant  10  experiences  seulement,  je  trouve  10  fois  de  suite  un  succ^s, 
ilors  que  la  probability  est  k  chaque  tirage  de  ^,  j'  ai  presque  le  droit  de 
OQQclure  que  le  hasard  n'y  est  pour  rien;  car  je  n'ai  fait  que  10 
exp^encea,  et  on  n'  aura  pas  le  droit  de  m'  objecter  qu'  k  Monaco  la 
rouge  est  sortie  21  fois  de  suite ;  car  on  choisit  Ik  un  cas  extraordinaire 
aa  milieu  d'  un  tr^  grand  nombre  de  tirages ;  et  on  prouve  par  Ik 
seulement  que  le  tirage  de  21  rouges  cons^cutives  est  possible,  ce  qui 
^t  par  avance  tout4-fait  Evident. 

De  mSme  encore,  M.  Preyer,  pointant  au  hasard  dans  un  livre 
fran^is,  trouve  au  bout  de  43  pointages  faits  au  hasard  le  nom  de 
CSieval.  n  en  conclut  que  le  hasard  pent  bien,  si  je  cherche  le  mot  de 
Chevalony  me  donner  la  premiere  fois  le  nom  de  Cheval.  Mais  ce 
ruaonnement  est  d^fectueux,  ou  plut6t  il  prouve  seulement  ceci :  c'  est 
({ne  le  hasard  pent  donner  Cheval.  Aussi  bien  pourrait-il  me  donner 
r  Iliade  toute  enti^re.  Ce  n'  est  pas  douteux  ;  mais,  quand  on  arrive  a 
oes  faibles  probability,  si  la  certitude  morale  ne  peut  ^tre  niathema- 
dque,  au  moins  il  y  a  une  certitude  morale.  Malgr^,  done,  le  heureux 
hasard  qui  a  fait  en  43  tirages  donner  k  M.  Preyer  le  mot  de  Cheval, 

1  Voycz  Preyer,  Die  Brlddrung  des  GecUmketUesens,  1  vol.  in  8,  chez  Grieben, 
Leipzig,  1886;  et  sp^cialement  Chapitre  IV.,    "Uber    Experimente   welche    eine 
nmnittelbare    GedMBkeDobertragung    beweieen  aoUeu,"    pp.  50-67.    TV  a^U  T4lw\^ 
9  exoelUmtt  par  M.  Gumey  :—2Wepathie  (Friedrich,  Leipzig),  pp.  54-5,  W-^. 
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en  cherchant  Chevalon^  je  certifie  que  par  un  assemblage  de  lettitfj 
dues  au  hasard  la  combinaison  Cheval  ne  se  rencontrera  pas  au  boat  d^; 
43  essais,  et  k  plus  forte  raison  apr^s  un  seul  essai.  Je  tiens  le  psd 
de  10  francs  centre  300,000  francs  avec  celui  qui  voudra  le  tenir,  afat' 
M.  Preyer,  par  exemple. 

Puisque  jeparle  des  experiences  spiritiques  quej'  ai  publi^es,  il  fiii ; 
rectifier  quelques   erreurs  que  j'  ai  commises.       Ainsi  ]e  mot  Jeu 
Racine  qui  m'  a  ^t^  indiqu^  par  la  table,  ne  prouve  pas  du  tout  qiffl 
y  ait  eu  suggestion  meiitale.     En  effet,  le  vers  que  j'  avais  pronono6— 

^^Etje  charge  im  amant  du  8oin  de  man  injwre  '* — 
quoique  ^tant  inconnu  k  V  ^tat  conscient  du  m^um,  pouvait  trte  Inn 
^tre  connu  de  lui  k  V  4>ta,t  inconscient.  II  est  vraisemblable  qu'  il  aTuI 
jadis  lu  ce  vers  d'  Andromaque,  de  sorte  que  c'  est  un  simple  souvenir, 
ignore  de  lui-m§me,  qui  a  pu  lui  revenir  en  m^moire.  De  m^me  enoon^ 
quand  je  parle  de  deux  vers  de  Legouv^,  tirds  d'  une  pi^ce  intitule 
Epichtvris  et  NSroUy  on  pent,  par  le  style  m§me  des  vers,  par  le  titre  de 
la  trag^die,  conclure,  sans  aucune  autre  ph^nom^ne  qu'  un  pea  de 
perspicacity  litt^raire,  qu'  elle  date  de  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  sitele^ 
de  Joseph  Chenier,  par  exemple,  ou  de  Lemercier. 

Restent  done  sept  experiences  pour  lesquelles  je  maintieof 
V  exactitude  de  mes  calculs ;  et  je  n'  accepte  pas  la  critique  de  M. 
Preyer,  qui  a  de  la  peine  k  comprendre  que  je  prenne  la  lettre  voisine. 
S'il  avait  etudie  sans  parti  pris  mon  proc^de  d' experimentation,  il 
aurait  bien  compris  que  V  hesitation  k  repondre  est  toujours  entre  tr(»B 
ou  meme  quatre  et  cinq  lettres.  Les  mathematiques  s'appliquent 
aussi  bien  k  une  probabilite  de  ^  qu'  k  une  probabilite  de  4- 

Celles  de  mes  experiences  qui  sent  tr^s  defectueuses,  ce  sont  celles 
qui  ont  ete  faites  avec  la  baguette.  Celles-1^  je  dois  les  considerer 
comme  non  avenues.  Quoique  je  fusse  dans  ces  cas  le  sujet  recepteur, 
il  est  certain  que  je  me  laissais  influencer  par  des  signes  exterieurs,  le 
silence  plus  ou  moins  complet,  la  respiration  plus  ou  moins  frequente, 
et  d'  autres  sympt6mes  encore,  reveies  par  les  personnes  presentes  et 
qui  connaissaient  ce  que  je  devais  deviner. 

D'  un  autre  c6te,  j'  ai  considerablement  attenue  dans  mon  memoire 
la  difficulte  de  comprendre  comment  notre  alphabet  cache  pouvait  ^tre 
connu  de  celui  qui  est  k  la  table.  J'  ai  suppose  qu'  il  y  avait  une  per- 
ception confuse  du  mouvement  rythmique  execute  par  celui  qui 
parcourt  V  alphabet  avec  la  plume,  du  bruit  qu'  il  fait,  etc.  Mais  cette 
explication  ne  me  satisfait  gu^re ;  car  nous  evitions  de  faire  le  moindre 
bruit  quand  nous  etions  k  V  alphabet.  Nous  nous  cachions  derri^re  un 
grand  carton,  et  je  ne  puis  pas  encore  trfes  bien  comprendre  comment 
notre  medium  pouvait  suivre  ces  mouvements. 

Certes,  il  efit  ete  tr^s  interessant  de  continuer  :  mais  j'  ai  dA   sus- 
pendre  ces  experiences  :   car  notre  ami  b?  eat  \twB&^,  ^\i  ^  «.\xs,\aL  ^tol  ^ 
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a  Teat  recommenoer  ces  exercices  qui  T  ennuyaient,  et — je  ne  sais 
vp  ponrqaoi — F  humiliaient. 

Oatre  les  experiences  public  d6}k  par  moi,  je  puis  en  donner 
Belqaes  aatres,  qui  indiqueront  tr^  nettement  combien  il  y  a,  dans 
LQoonscience  du  m^ium,  une  intelligence  apte  k  des  operations  intel- 
Ktuelles  passablement  compliquees. 

19  Jfai  1884.— Presents,  P.  R,  G.  F.  (medium),  et  moi.  C'est 
loi  qui  tiens  1'  alphabet.  Je  demande  un  vers  frangais  retoum^,  et  je 
tens  r  alphabet  soigneusement  cache.      La  r^ponse  est — 

ERDNATRIODUTMEUQVAEXES. 

C  est  alors  seulement  que  je  comprends  le  sens  du  vers  indique.  En 
xmtinaant,  j'  obtiens — 

ECBDSDEIPXUACBMO. 

Alors  je  demande  :  "  Qu*  est-ce  qu'  il  y  a  eu  de  dicte  1 "  P.  et  G.  se 
moquent  de  moi,  en  disant  qu'  ils  n'  en  savent  absolument  rien.  Puis 
je  demande  qu'il  me  soit  indiqu^  par  les  mouvements  de  la  table 
ocMnbien  il  manque  de  lettres.  La  r^ponse  est  1.  Je  le  redemande  une 
Kconde  fois.     La  r^ponse  est  encore  1. 

L'  experience  suivante  a  ete  faite  avec  quelqu'un  qui  ne  faisait  pas 
partie  de  nos  reunions  habituelles.  EUe  est  irreprochable  com  me 
eq>^rience.  Reste  k  savoir  si  le  resultat  est  au-dessus  de  ce  que  pent 
donner  le  hasard.  Mais  ici,  comme  precedemment,  c'  est  toujours  le 
lecteur  que  je  laisse  juge. 

Je  dis  k  un  de  mes  amis,  M.  D.,  qui  ne  connait  aucune  des  personnes 
qui  font  avec  moi  ces  experiences  de  spiritism e,  "  Pensez  k  un  nom 
quelconque,  que  ce  soit  un  personnage  historique,  ou  un  inconnu,  et 
nous  le  trouverons  par  la  table.  Le  lendemain  je  viendrai  vous  dire  le 
resultat,  et  alors  seulement  vous  me  direz  ce  nom  pense  par  vous." 
L'  experience  est  faite  par  nous  le  1 7  Octobre ;  les  lettres  donnent — 

F.N.T.B.T. 

Or  nous  pouvons  admettre  que  la  table  a  repondu  avec  un  certain 
retard.  Certes  la  combinaison  des  cinq  lettres  qui  precedent  les  lettres 
F  N  T  B  T  sera  due  k  la  table  aussi  bien  que  la  combinaison  susdite. 
En  prenant  alors  les  lettres  qui  precedent,  nous  avons  la  combinaison — 

E.M.S.A.S. 

Le  nom  k  chercher  etait  Cesar.  On  volt  qu'  en  admettant  un  petit 
retard  pour  la  derni^re  lettre,  et  un  retard  encore  plus  grand  pour  la 
>remiere,  nous  avons — 

C.M.S.A.R 

Ce  qui  se  rapproche  passablement  de  C^sar  ou  plut6t  Coesar. 

Dans  r experience  du  31  Octobre  1884,  nous  avons  pris  plus  de  precau- 
tions que  d'  ordinaire  pour  cacher  completenient  V  alphabet.  D'  apr^s 
la  situation  que  nous  avons  prise,  il  me  parait  impossible  que  O.,  \ft 
nedium,  ait  pu  voir  les  mouvements  que  fait  P.  en  suivant  Y  a\pYia\ift\.. 
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En  outre,  oet  alphabet  est  masqu^  par  on  grand  carton.     De  plvi 
faisons  du  bruit,  et  nous  parlous  avec  tant  de  force  qu'  il  est  ynmfm 
impossible  k  P.  d'  entendre  la  sonnerie.     Alors  la  premiere 
est — 

A.L.N.LA.B.E.V. 

Qu'  on  peut  lire — 

A.L.O.H.A.B.E.T. 

De  qui  est  cette  r^ponse  1  demandons-nous  alors.  Nous  •w-^.^^, 
quatre  k  la  table  :  elle  est  k  un  m^tre  et  demi  de  nous.  F.  et  O.  (U 
m^ium)  ont  les  yeux  ferm^s,  et  nous  continuous  k  faire  en  parlant  m\ 
bruit  assourdissant.     La  r^ponse  est — 

HNPOTOHALDOUBTUEZSPQKEVY. 

C  est-^ire,  en  admettant  la  correction  de  la  lettre  voisine— 

IMPOSOIBLEOUASTEZSERJEUX. 

Et  finalement  nous  interpr^tons  cette  r^ponse — 

Impossible  restez  s^rieux. 

Dans  r  experience  du  5  Novembre  1884,  nous  nous  senrons  d'm 
alphabet  circulaire;  c'est-^ire,  dispose  de  telle  sorte  qu'  il  est  imposnhb 
de  savoir,  quand  je  commence  k  ^peler,  par  oii  je  commence.  De  plni|  jl; 
le  parcours  avec  une  vitesse  tr^  diff^rente,  et  sans  faire  le  moiiMbi; 
bruit,  de  mani^re  k  ce  qu'il  n'  j  ait  aucune  indication  perceptible.  I*' 
r^ponse  est — 

F  A  Z  O  L  D  O. 

Cela  est  tout-&-fait  insignifiant :  mais  il  est  int^ressant  de  con- 
stater  qu'  en  prenant  toutes  les  precautions  pour  ^viter  que  V  alphabet 
soit  connu  du  medium,  il  y  a  cependant  un  assemblage  de  lettres  quins 
parait  pas  du  au  hasard — . 

FA     SOL    DO. 

Le  9  Noverabre,  en  prenant  toujours  les  m§mes  precautions,  mail 
en  nous  servant  d'  un  alphabet  ordinaire,  non  circulaire,  le  nom  du  soi- 
disant  esprit  venu  k  la  table  est  V  I  L  L  O  N.  Alors  nous  faisoni 
beaucoup  de  bruit,  nous  r^citons  des  vers,  nous  chantons,  nous  comp- 
tons,  si  bien  que  P.,  qui  est  k  V  alphabet,  a  peine  k  suivre  la  sonnerie. 
Nous  demandons  un  vers  frangais.     La  r^ponse  est — 

QUSNNTKFSNEIGDRDAMSAM. 

Ousontlesneigesdantan. 

C  est-Mire  "  Oil  sent  les  neiges  d'  Antan  1 "  ce  qui  est  un  vers  dc 
Villon,  connu  ^videmment  de  chacun  de  nous. 

Quels  ont  ete,  demandons-nous  alors,  les  rapports  de  Villon  avec  la 
Rois  de  France  1 

KOUHTLECRUEL. 

Louis  le  Cruel. 

Quel  livre  devons-nous  lire  1 

E  S  8  A  YSURDADTAO^l^lILK^^P. 
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Enay  snr  daemoniomanie. 

On  comprendra  que,  si  je  mentionne  ces  experiences,  ce  n'  est  pas 
ae  les  paroles  dites  soient  int^ressantes,  mais  c'  est  parce  que  les 
ispositions  semblaient  assez  bien  prises  pour  emp^cher  le  medium  de 
>imattre  oe  que  fait  celui  qui  ^pelle  V  alphabet.  Je  dis  assez  bien 
rises ;  car  je  n'  oserais  affirmer  qu'  il  y  avait  pour  notre  mMium 
npossibilite  absolue  de  voir  ou  d'  entendre. 

Autrement  dit  il  7  a  difficult^  extrdme,  pour  nos  sens  habituels  ; 
oais  il  n'  y  a  pas  une  impossibility  radicale,  com  me  dans  le  cas  des 
leasins  enferm^  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque. 

Je  noterai  encore  quelques  r^ponses ;  mais  le  nombre  et  la  valeur 
les  r^ponses  importe  assez  peu. 

PESTINALENTE. 

LOFAMDTMRE  I  INAJUBRRENOV 
AREDOLOREM. 

Infandum,  rejina^  jubes  renavare  dolorem. 

On  remarquera  la  vieille  orthographe  du  mot :  Rejina. 

Par  suite  de  diff^rentes  causes,  et  en  particulier  par  la  dij£culte 
m^e  de  trouver  des  m^iums  de  bonne  foi  certaine,  je  n'  ai  pas  pu 
RDOuveler  ces  experiences  avec  V  alphabet  cache.  J'  esp^re  qu'  on  ne 
kissera  pas^  sans  la  poursuivre,  cette  curieuse  manifestation  de 
rinconscience,  qui  indique  peut-^tre  quelque  chose  de  plus  que  des 
moavements  musculaires,  intelligents,  et  inconscients. 

J'  ai  eu  r  occasion  une  fois  de  verifier  que  ce  n'  est  pas  Ik  un 
ph^Dom^ne  exclusivement  propre  k  mon  ami  G.^  En  effet,  k  Londres, 
il  7  a  deux  ans,  je  fus  conduit  par  M.  F.  Myers  chez  Madame  L.,  qui 
pr^nte  les  ph^nom^nes  de  V  Venture  inconsciente.  Nous  essay&mes 
alors  de  voir  si,  en  cachant  V  alphabet,  on  pourrait  aussi  obtenir  quel- 
ques r^ponses  par  des  mouvements  du  crayon,  mouvements  se 
produisant  k  la  lettre  voulue,  au  moment  ou  V  on  ^pelle  la  lettre  qui 
ddt  ^tre  donn^e  comme  rdponse. 

Madame  L.  salt  un  peu  de  fran^ais.  Nous  demandons  une  r^ponse 
en  fran^ais,  et  M.  Myers  suit  avec  le  doigt  T  alphabet,  qu'  il  tient  tout- 
ft-^t  cache  pour  Madame  L.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'  on  puisse  cependant 
dire  tout-^fait  cache.  En  disant  tr^s  difficile  k  voir,  je  crois  que 
nous  serons  exactement  dans  la  verite. 

Madame  L.  fait  un  petit  mouvement  involontaire  du  crayon,  quand 
M.  Myers  passe  sur  la  lettre  convenable.  Alors  nous  avons  la  reponse 
soivante — 

WO  USATROVVERIEZC  ELAJT  RA 
ENDIFEIOIJ. 

^  DftDs  Liffht  one  observation  analogue  a  ^t^  publi^e.    II  y  a  en  aussi  d'  ing^nieux 
ewtis  de  M.  Gesmann  sur  le  m§me  aujet.    Fsychische  Studiev.    1H86   p.  ^^,  AJ^^, 
500i  etc 
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Ce  qu'  on  peut  sans  peine  interpreter — 

Vous  trouveriez  cela  tr^  difficile. 

Je  le  r^p^te,  il  serait  bien  int^ressant  de  reprendre  oes  Etudes  ayec 
r  alphabet  cach^  ;  mais  il  faudrait  commencer  par  faire  sur  les  sujets 
une  sorte  d'  ^ucation,  sans  quoi  on  n'  arriverait  k  rien. 

Les  experiences,  en  tr^s  petit  nombre  d'  ailleurs,  que  je  vais  main- 
tenant  rapporter,  ont  ^t6  faites  sur  diff^rentes  personnes :  leur  int^rSt 
ne  consiste  pas  dans  1'  alphabet  cache,  mais  dans  la  r^ponse  mdme. 

Comme  pour  toutes  les  experiences  precedentes,  je  m'  abstiendrai 
de  tout  commentaire  autre  qu'  un  commentaire  experimental,  et  je 
raconterai,  aussi  servilement  que  possible,  dans  qaelles  oonditions 
precises  1'  experience  a  ete  faite. 

Le  premier  cas  se  rapporte  k  Madame  L.,  dont  j'  ai  parie  plus  haut. 
£tant  alie  chez  cette  dame,  d'  une  honorabilite  irreprochable,  avec  M.  F. 
Myers,  je  lui  demande  de  me  donner  par  V  ecriture  automatique  une 
reponse  quelconque.^ 

Le  mot  indique  est  L  E  M  I  G  N  E.  Je  crois  qu'  il  s*  agit  du 
mot  frangais  ^Vnt^^m^,  maistout  aussitdt  nous  av^ons  E  N  G  I  M  E  L, 
avec  cette  addition.  "  Mon  nom  renverse."  Ces  reponses  ont  ete 
obtenues  avec  1'  alphabet  cache.  Alors  le  crayon  ecrit :  "  Place  aux 
lignes.''  A  partir  de  ce  moment  il  n'  y  a  plus  de  reponse  pari'  alphabet 
cache,  et  tout  ce  que  je  vais  exposer  se  rapporte  k  F  ecriture 
automatique. 

Je  demande  alors  ou  a  vecu  Lemigne.  Reponse:  "Saint  Louis."  Je 
cherche  alors  mentalement  ce  que  peut  itre  ce  Saint  Louis,  et  le  seul 
souvenir  qu'  evoque  ce  mot  est  la  ville  de  Saint  Louis,  au  Senegal. 

Alors,  continuant,  le  crayon  ecrit:  "Petit  Pont — 17  rue  du  Petit 
Pont — rue  Baptiste — rue  Sainte  Marie — k  dix  leagues  de  la  capitale, 
jamais  plus  loin  j'  a  vais  ete — les  trois  soeurs." 

Nous  demandons  quand  Lemigne  est  mort,  et  ce  qu'il  etait. 
Reponse  :  "1884  ouvrier  en  souliers." 

Or  le  mot  de  Saint  Louis,  associe  avec  le  mot  de  Petit  Pont,  me 
fait  penser  a  V  ile  Saint  Louis  a  Paris.  II  est  probable  que  Madame 
L.,  qui  n'  a  jamais  ete  a  Paris  et  qui  n'  a  pas  lu  de  romans  fran9ais, 
connait  k  peine  1'  ile  Saint  Louis  de  nom,  si  elle  la  connait,  et  n'  a  jamais 
entendu  parler  de  la  rue  du  Petit  Pont.  Aussi,  en  rentrant  k  Paris, 
ai-je  fait  une  sorte  d'  enqu^te  pour  savoir  k  quoi  m'  en  tenir  sur  la 
realite  des  reponses  donnees  par  Madame  L.  avec  1'  ecriture 
automatique. 

Le  10  Juillet  1884,  il  est  mort  au  numero  17  de  la  rue  du  Petit 
Pont,  un  ouvrier  vitrier  nomme  Gemini.  (J'ecris  Gemini,  quoique  je 
ne  sois  pas  absolument  sur  de  V  orthographe  correcte  de  ce  nom.)    Dans 

^  Voir  r  imi)ortaBt  article  de  M.  Myers  sur  AiUomatie  Writing, 
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^  inftme  me,  la  m6me  ann^  il  est  mort  un  ouvrier  cordonnier  nomm^ 
■ibeiut ;  qm  demeurait  avec  ses  trois  soeurs  dans  un  h6tel  de  la  rue 
ia  P^t  Pont. 

Peat^tre  trouvera-tK>n  quelque  ressemblance  entre  le  mot  Lemigne 
t  le  mot  Gemini. 

Je  noterai  enfin  sur  la  mdme  personne  un  fait  assez  curieux.  Le 
oir,  feuaant,  en  oompagnie  de  M.  E.  Myers  et  de  deux  autres  personnes, 
me  experience  avec  elle,  comme  nous  nous  trouvions  tous  dans 
'obscurity  (il  faisait  tr^  froid),  elle  d^rit  diff^^rentes  formes  anim^ 
p'  elle  Toit  passer  devant  elle.  Je  n'  avais  pas,  comme  on  le  pense  bien, 
^enr  le  moina  du  monde;  mais,  k  un  moment,  j'ai  ressenti 
m  3ffet  bizarre,  que  je  ne  crois  pas  avoir  jamais  ^prouv^.  J'  ai  senti 
BOB  cheveux,  ou,  pour  ^re  plus  exact,  quelques  cheveux,  se  dresser  sur 
■a  t^te  ;  et  je  me  fais  mentalement  cette  remarque,  que  je  suis  comme 
flectris^  Alors  Madame  L.,  qui  ^tait  k  cdt^  de  moi,  dit :  "  M.  Richet  est 
comme  ^ectris^." 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  suggestion  mentale  par  la  table  spiritique  je 
DOterai  deux  experiences,  faites,  V  une  avec  Marie  B.,  F  autre  avec 
Maddeine  G. 

Dans  r  experience  avec  Marie  B.  elle  est  seule  k  la  table,  qui  donne 
dfli  r^ponses  par  le  moyen  des  soul^vements  obtenus  quand  une  troi- 
okoe  personne  epelle  V  alphabet.  Je  demande  de  citer  le  nom  d'  un 
des  auteurs  de  la  biblioth^ue  ou  nous  nous  trouvons.  Marie  B.  est 
tr^  mjope,  et  pent  k  peine  distinguer  ce  qui  est  k  un  metre  d'  elle.  La 
r^nse  est  THEIRS.  Or  j' avais  pr^cis^ment  pens^  k  Touvrage 
de  M.  Thiers  sur  la  Revolution  et  le  Oonsulat.  Mais,  ce  qu'  il  y  a 
d'  assez  interessant,  c'  est  que  pr^cisement  cet  ouvrage  n'  existe  pas  dans 
cette  bibliothkiue,  et  que  ce  que  j'  avais  pris  pour  1  ouvrage  de  M. 
Thiers,  ce  sont  les  oeuvres  completes  de  Goethe. 

Cette  experience  ne  prouve  pas  grand  chose ;  car  la  m^me  raison 
qui  m'  avait  fait  penser  k  V  ouvrage  de  M.  Thiers  a  pu  aussi  pousser 
Marie  B.  k  penser  au  m^me  auteur. 

Dans  1' experience  faite  avec  Madeleine  G.  il  y  eu  un  r^ultat 
plos  frappant.  II  s'  agissait  de  penser  k  un  nom  quelconque,  d'  homme 
Ml  de  femme,  personnage  mort  ou  vivant.  Nous  etions  quatre  k  la- 
table,  Madeleine  G.  etant  evidemment  le  mMium.  La  personne  pen- 
sant  k  tel  ou  tel  nom  ^tait  k  trois  metres  environ  de  nous,  sur  un 
:anape,  et  dans  une  obscurite  presque  complete. 

La  reponse  se  fait  par  V  intermediaire  de  la  table,  qui  se  soul^ve  k 
la  lettre  convenable,  et,  par  un  syst^me  de  signes  convenus  k  V  avance, 
aous  demandons  si  c'  est  un  nom  de  vivant.  Reponse  :  "  Oui."  Un 
Qom  d*  homme  ou  de  femme  1 — "  Un  homme."  Alors  les  lettres  indi- 
qn^  sont :  LOIS.  Cette  reponse  est  un  succ^s  assez  curieux  ;  car  le 
nom  pense  6t^t  prScisSment  Louis,      Ce  nom  n'  etait  pas  vetvw  di«bT!k& 
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notre  conversation,  et  rien  dans  la  demande  n'  indiquait  qu'  il  f(kt  ques- 
tion d'  un  pr^nom  plutdt  que  d'  nn  nom  de  famille. 

Je  dois  mentionner  aussi  une  experience  £aite  avec  mon  ami  G.,  et 
qui  a  eu  lieu  en  prince  de  V  illustre  savant  anglais,  M.  W.  Crookes. 
M.  Crookes  ayant  t^moign^  le  d^ir  d'  assister  k  une  des  experiences  que 
nous  faisions  avec  V  alphabet  cache,  je  r^unis  mes  amis  dans  la  joum^ 
chez  moi,  et  nous  essay&mes  de  la  faire  dans  les  conditions  ordinaires. 
D'  abord  1'  experience  ne  reussit  pas.  Quelqu'  un  fit  alors  observer 
qu'  il  fallait  former  les  persiennes  et  operer  k  la  lumi^re  d'  une  lampe, 
ce  qui  fut  fait.  M.  Crookes  etait  pr^s  de  moi.  Je  parcourais  1'  alphabet 
G.  etait  k  la  table,  avec  A.,  P.,  et  F.  Devant  T  alphabet  nous 
avions  mis  un  grand  carton  qui  le  cschait  presque  compl^tement. 
L'  alphabet  n'  etait  edaire  que  par  une  petite  lampe  qui  permettait  k 
peine  de  voir  les  lettres,  m§me  en  s'  approchant  de  tr^  pr^.  Alors, 
apr^s  diverses  phrases  insignifiantes,  M.  W.  Crookes  fit  une  question 
men  tale.  II  demandait  le  nom  d'  un  de  ses  fils.  Personne  ne  pouvait 
se  douter  de  la  nature  de  la  question. 

La  reponse,  tr^s  nette,  fut — 

IKNOWONLYTHESLANG. 

Je  dois  remarquer  que  G.  sait  k  peine  assez  d'  anglais  pour  epeler 
quelques  mots,  et  que  le  mot  de  slang  lui  etait  compl^tement  inconnu. 
H  est  vrai  qu'  il  a  pu  le  savoir  et  1*  oublier. 

L'  experience  aurait  ete  plus  interessante  encore,  si  la  phrase  ainsi 
dite  par  1'  alphabet  cache,  au  lieu  de  s'  appliquer  k  peu  pr^  k  toutes  les 
demandes,  eiit  ete  uniquement  applicable  k  la  question  roentale  de  M. 
Crookes.  Mais  il  n'  en  est  pas  moins  vrai  que  la  reponse  s'  applique 
bien  k  la  question  faite. 

Pour  ce  qui  conceme  les  phenom^nes  physiques  du  spiritisine,  j'  ai 
le  regret  de  dire  que,  malgre  bien  des  tentatives,  je  n*  ai  rien  obtenu  de 
decisif .  J'  ai  assiste  deux  f ois  k  des  seances  que  donnait  M.  Eglinton, 
et  j'  ai  fid^lement  transcrit  sur  mon  registre  de  notes  le  recit  de  ses 
experiences :  mais  je  m'  abstiens  d'  en  parler  et  de  conclure  quoi  que 
ce  soit;  jusqu'  k  ce  que  sa  bonne  foi  soit,  comme  je  V  esp^re,  absolument 
prouvee.  A  V  heure  presente  elle  ne  me  parait  pas  encore  en  dehors 
de  toute  contestation.  Aussi  faut-il  regarder  comme  non  avenues  les 
experiences,  si  etonnantes  qu'  elles  soient,  oii  V  absolue  bonne  foi  de 
r  operateur  n'  est  pas  au-dessus  de  la  discussion. 

Restent  les  experiences  faites  dans  des  conditions  de  sincerite  incon- 
testable et  incontestee.  Elles  sent  peu  nombreuses,  et  assez  peu 
concluantes. 

D'  abord,  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  coups,  ou  raps,  G.,  qui  nous  avait 
donne  des  resultats  si  curieux  avec  1'  alphabet  cache,  ne  peut  produire 
de  raps.  J'ai  eu  Toccasion  de  voir  quatre  ou  cinq  fois  Madame  V.,j)crsonne 
intelligente,  et  d'  une  sante  delicate,  qui,  lorsque  elle  met  les  mains  sur 
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eaBA  table,  dans  lea  conditions  de  silence  et  de  recueillement  suffisantes, 
-  "^'leiit  des  coaps.  J'  ai  parfaitement  ^itendu  ces  coups.  Nous  ^tions 
plane  lomi^re,  et  je  sois  siir  qu'  il  n*  y  avait  aucune  supercherie. 
H  ne  m'  est  pas  pronv^  que  ces  coups  soient  tout4t-f ait  diffl^rents 
craqaeinents  que  produit  dans  une  table,  compost  d'  ais  divers,  une 
plus  ou  moins  forte.  Si  Madame  Y.,  en  appuyant  involon- 
t  k  tel  ou  tel  moment,  fait  entendre  un  craquement,  et  que  ce 
^-^wquement  ressemble  it  nn  coup,  ce  n'est  pas  plus  ^tonnant  que  les 
vements  d'  une  table  soulev^  mouvements  que  nous  expliquons 
itenant  si  bien  par  les  mouvements  musculaires  inconscients. 
Je  ne  me  dissimule  pas  que  cette  hypoth^se  est  peu  satisfaisante, 
pea  satisfaisante  que  quand  j'  explique  les  r^ponses  avec 
Ftlpfaabet  cach^  par  one  perception  sensible  et  inconsciente  des  mouve- 
■flnti  de  la  personne  qui  ^pelle  V  alphabet.  Mais,  quand  on  n'  a  pas 
de  preaves  irr^usables  qu'  un  ph^nom^ne  ne  s'  explique  pas  par  les  lois 
eotmues  de  la  mati^re,  il  faut  recourir  k  celles-ci  plut6t  qu*  h,  des 
Irfpoth^ses  qui  bouleversent  V  6tat  actuel  de  la  science.  J'  aurais  bien 
foolu  reprendre  ces  experiences  avec  Madame  Y.,  mais  sa  sant^  ne  lui 
a  pas  permis  de  continuer.  II  y  a,  comme  on  sait  sans  doute,  quand  on 
i^  est  un  pen  occupy  de  ces  ph^nom^nes  spiritiques,  tant6t  des  mediums 
4  gige,  dont'la  bonne  foi  est  par  cela  m^me  probl^matique,  tani6t  des 
mourns  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  r^tribuer,  des  personnes  du  monde,  qui 
eoDsiderent  cela  comme  une  sorte  de  passe-temps  ou  de  jeu,  et  qui  ne  se 
r^iignent  pas  k  de  longues  et  fastidieuses  etudes. 

Une  fois,  avec  G.,  nous  avons  eu  le  fait  suivant.  Je  le  mentionne, 
qnoique  je  ne  V  aie  observe  qu'  une  seule  fois,  et  qu'  il  nous  ait  ^t^ 
impossible  de  le  reproduire.  Le  5  Novembre  1884,  apr^  une  assez 
loQgue  stance  nous  essayons  de  faire  quelques  experiences  dans 
Tobscurit^.  Nous  ^tions  quatre  pr^ents,  G.,  P.,  O.-,  et  moi.  O.  est  k 
demi  endormi,  et  incapable  de  parler.  P.  et  moi  nous  demandons  k 
I'esprit  soi-disant  pr^ent  s'  il  pent  nous  faire  entendre  le  son  du  violon, 
question  bizarre,  r^ultant  de  diverses  communications  ant^rieures.  La 
r^nse  est :  "  Oui,  dans  une  minute.''     Cette  r^ponse  nous  est  donn^ 

I  par  les  soul^vements  de  la  table,  suivant  un  syst^me  de  signes  convenus. 
An  bout  d'  une  minute  environ  nous  entendons  trois  ou  quatre  petits 
coups  de  timbre  tr^  faibles,  mais  bien  nets  cependant,  et  argentins. 
0.,  qui  continue  k  dormir,  n'a  rien  entendu.  G.,  qui  est  sourd  ou  du 
moins  qui  a  1'  oreille  trfes  dure,  n'  a  rien  entendu.  Mais  P.  et  moi  nous 
avons  tr^  distinctement  entendu  ce  l^ger  tintement  qui  semblait  partir 
de  la  table.  Aussi  notre  impression,  que  nous  exprimons  aussitOt 
limal tankmen t,  est  que  G.,  qui  a  une  montre  k  ri^pdtition,  a  tir^  sa 
moutre  de  sa  poche  pour  savoir  1'  heure. 

Cette  explication  si  simple  est  inadmissible ;  car  G.  n'  avait  pas  ce 
jo!ir-li  apportS  sa  montre  A  rSpdtition, 

1.^ 
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Je  rapporte  le  fait  sans  commentadre.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  oe  ph^ 
nomine  isol^,  peut-dtre  explicable  par  des  raisons  tr^  8implea,ait  grande 
valeur.  En  fait  d'  experiences  on  pent  dire  ce  qa'on  dit  des  tdmoig- 
nages — Exptirientia  una,  experientia  nuUa, 

La  demi^re  observation  que  j'  aie  k  rapporter  se  r^f^re  It  des  ph6- 
nom^nes  plus  inexplicables  encore.  Au  ch&teau  de  S.,  avec  quelques 
parents  et  des  amis,  nous  avions  fait  diverses  experiences  avec  la  table. 
Le  medium  etait  Madeleine  G.,  et  constamment  le  nom  qui  revenait 
par  la  table  etait  le  nom  de  mon  grand-p^re,  Charles  Renooard,  mort 
dans  ce  ch&teau,  environ  huit  ans  auparavant.  Nous  avons,  entre 
autres,  comme  r^ponse,  une  promesse  de  Y  esprit,  qui  notis  dit  qu'  il 
nous  apparattra.     De  fait  nous  ne  vimes  rien,  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres. 

Le  lendemain  matin,  Miss  MaryX.,  institutrice  anglaise  de  I'enfant  de 
Madame  G.,  pr^vint  Madame  G.  qu'  elle  n'  oserait  plus  aller  toute  seule 
dans  le  corridor.  II  s*  agit  d'  un  grand  corridor  qui  r^unit  V  one  k 
V  autre  toutes  les  pieces  du  premier  etage.  En  effet,  elle  raconte  qu'  elle 
a  eu  une  peur  terrible  le  soir  precedent,  sa  frayeur  comcidant  avec  le 
moment  oil  nous  faisions  nos  experiences.  Dans  le  corridor  elle  avait 
vu  r  ombre  ou  le  fantdme  de  M.  Charles  Renouard. 

D'  apr^  les  affirmations  de  Miss  Mary  X.,  personne  fort  intelligente 
et  veridique,  elle  ignorait  que  nous  eussions  fait  une  experience  oe  m^me 
jour,  et  que  surtout  il  eflt  ete  question  de  Y  apparition  possible  de  M. 
Charles  Renouard.  Mais  il  ne  me  parait  pas  prouve  absolument 
qu'  elle  ignorait  cela.  Ce  n'  etait  pas  la  premiere  fois  que  nous  faisions 
r  experience,  et,  dans  une  de  nos  seances  anterieures,  datant  de  huit 
jours  k  peu  pr^s,  nous  avions  d6]k  eu  des  communications  analogues, 
soi-disant  de  M.  Charles  Renouard. 

II  me  parait  que,  de  toutes  ces  experiences,  resultat  d*  une  longue  et 
peut-^tre  inutile  patience,  on  ne  peut  rien  conclure  de  formel.  Je  crois 
cependant  qu'  on  est  autorise  k  regretter  que  les  savants  n'  osent  pas 
etudier  sans  parti  pris  les  faits  du  spiritisme.  Pourquoi  cette  reserve  1 
N'  est-ce  pas  indigne  d'  eux  que  de  fuir  la  lumiere  1 


Chapitre  X. 

BXP]^RIEXCES   DE   LUCIDIT^   AVEC    DES   CARTES. 

II  semble  que  la  question  de  la  lucidite  puisse  se  juger  avec  des 
cartes  de  jeii  plus  facilement  que  par  quelque  autre  precede.  En  effet 
les  cartes  se  prStent  sans  peine  k  des  calculs  de  probabilite  d'une 
rigueur  scientifique  irreprochable.  Etant  donne  un  jeu  de  52  cartes,  si 
r  on  fait  un  certain  nombre  de  tirages,  pourvu  que  ces  tirages  soient 
pratiques  sans  que  le  sujet  ait  connaissance  de  la  carte,  on  trouvera  un 
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Bmbre  de  saccte  qui  indiquera  avec  precision  si  le  snjet  dit  mieux  que 
I  liftMurd,  oa  oomme  le  hasard.  ** 

Mais  de  fait  il  m'  a  para  que  oe  mode  d'  op^rer  ne  se  pr^te  pas  du 
mt  4  r  examen  de  la  lucidity.  Je  ne  saurais  dire  pour  quelle  cause. 
tat-^tre  7  a-t-il  dans  1'  esprit  du  sujet  la  representation  simultan^  de 
Rtes  les  cartes  qui  sont  dans  le  jeu.  Peut-^tre  aussi  est-on  tent4  de 
nitiq;aor  un  trop  grand  nombre  d'  experiences,  et  les  premieres  sont- 
Qea  les  aeules  bonnes.  Peut4tre  des  conditions  inconnues  de  nous 
lodifient-elles  les  donn^es  de  T  experience.  Toujours  est-il  qu'en 
tooedant  avec  rigueur,  mais  non  avec  plus  de  rigueur  qu'  avec  les  dessins 
nis  dana  des  enveloppes,  je  n'  ai  obtenu  aucun  r^sultat  dans  le  sens  de 
ahieidit^  ou  de  la  suggestion  mentale. 

Voici  comment  je  proc^dais.  La  carte  etait  par  quelqu'  un  plac^e 
bus  une  enveloppe  opaque.  Elle  etait  prise  dans  huit  jeux  de  cartes  de 
12  caries.  Par  consequent  la  m^me  carte  pouvait  se  retrouver  plusieurs 
fins  de  suite  dans  la  m§me  experience.  Quelquefois  c'  etait  moi-m^me 
qui  avais  mis,  chez  moi,  la  carte  dans  V  enveloppe.  Mais  j'avais  soin 
de  ne  pas  la  regarder,  et  j'  ignorais  absolument  quelle  carte  j'  avais  ainsi 
enfermee  dans  V  enveloppe  opaque. 

Alors  r  enveloppe  etait  donnee  soit  k  Alice,  soit  h,  Eugenie,  soit 
4  d*  autres  sujets.  Le  resultat,  qui  m'  etait  donne  verbalement,  etait 
iDScrit  BUT  r  enveloppe,  et,  une  fois  la  carte  indiquee  par  le  sujet, 
j'  ouvrais  V  enveloppe,  et  je  comparais. 

JTai  fait  ainsi  312  experiences.  Elles  sont,  quant  &  la  methode, 
irr^rochables,  mais  le  resultat  est  tout-^fait  defavorable  k  mes 
pr^risions ;  c'  est-^ire,  que  je  n'  ai  rien  trouve  qui  confirm&t  Y  hypoth^se 
de  la  lucidite.  Au  contraire,  les  chiffres  obtenus  prouvent  bien  que  la 
hiddite  ne  s'  exerce  pas  sur  les  cartes  mises  sous  enveloppes  et  invisibles 
par  nos  procedes  ordinaires  de  vision. 

C  est  done  \k  un  resultat  absolument  negatif,  et  fait  pour  jeter 
qnelque  doute  sur  les  experiences  de  dessin.  Mais,  en  pareille  mati^re, 
▼n  notre  ignorance  absolue  des  precedes  de  lucidite,  nous  ne  devons  rien 
cwiclure  d'  une  serie,  mdme  trfes  longue,  d'  experiences  negatives.  Le 
£ut  que  de  nombreuses  experiences  avec  les  cartes  nous  ont  donne  un 
resultat  nul,  prouve  simplement  qu'  on  echoue  avec  les  cartes,  et  ne 
prouve  pas  qu'il  n'  y  a  pas  de  lucidite  pour  les  dessins,  ou  pour  les 
maladies,  ou  pour  d'  autres  phenom^nes. 

Quoique  j'  aie  absolument  echoue  avec  les  cartes,  il  est  possible  que 
d*  autres  experimentateurs,  agissant  sur  des  sujets  plus  sensibles,  aient 
de  meUleurs  resultats.  Je  ne  parle  pas  de  la  suggestion  mentale,  qui, 
d'apr^  les  experiences  des  divers  correspondants  de  la  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  semble  prouvee  pour  les  cartes ;  mais  de  la  lucidite 
portant  sur  des  cartes  inconnues  du  sujet  aussi  bien  que  de  Vop^Tate\XT.  5^ 
me  permets  de  recommander  cette  Spreuve  faite  comme  ^e  Y  mdic^fe  \ 
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cartes  prises  dtuis  an  graod  nombre  de  jeux,  miseB  d/uiB  dea 

opaques,    sans  que   peraonne  leB   connaiase,    et   rtenltat    imt  amtj 

qa'  on  ait  vu  la  carte,  sans  qu'  on  pulsse  revenir  sur  una 

faite,  et   en   tenant    compte   de   tous    lea    rteolt&ts,    sans   one  Mak 

exception. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  probability  voioi  comment  je  1'  ai  calcuUn 
II  y  a  d'  abord  une  probability  ^^i\  c'  est  la  probabiliM  d'  ameneroM' 
carte  rouge  ou  une  carte  noire.  Secondement,  il  y  a  la  probatuUtl 
de  ^ ;  c'  est  la  probability  d'  amener  un  coeur,  un  oarreau,  un  pique,  at 
on  trifle.  Troisi&mement,  la  probability  de  ^ ;  soit  la  probatsliti 
d'  amener  un  as,  un  deux,  un  trois,  et  cetera.  Quatri^mement,  la  proba- 
bility de  ^ ;  c'  est  la  probability  d'  amener  ezactement  telle  on  teBs 

E!nfin,  la  probability  d'  amener,  non  pas  la  carte  exacte,  mais  la  caits 
voiaine,  celle  qui  est  imm^iatement  sup^rieure  ou  inf^rieur^  Mt 
^videmment  de  ^. 

n  fallait  s'  attendra  &  tronver,  pour  les  experiences  portaut  snr  It 
designation  totale  des  cartes,  des  chiffres  un  pen  inf^rietint  anx  chiAw 
probables,  car,  dans  bon  nombre  d'  experiences,  peat-£tre  \  da  dodiIm 
total,  Eugenie  ou  Alice  se  refusaient  k  dire  antra  chose  que  la  Titlaor 
de  la  carte,  affirmant  qu'  ellefi  ne  voyaient  rien,  et  qn'  il  etait  pw 
consequent  inutile  de  leur  faire  dire  plus. 

Je  donne  ici  la  sonune  totale  des  experiences  de  cartes  Eutea  i» 
cette  manifera.  J'ai  dispose  lea  chiSrea  par  aeries  de  24.  G'est^^&i^ 
que  chaque  colonne  indique  le  resultat  de  24  experiences  con- 
secutives. 


EXP^BIBNCES  D'EcQ^HIE. 
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Si  Ton  ne  tient  compte  que  des  probability  ^  ^  et  &  \ — et  il  o'est 
pin  possible  de  faire  autrement,  puisque  bien  Bouveat  Eugenie  on 
Alice  ne  d^sign&ient  que  la  couleur  de  la  carte — on  voit  que,  les  cHifiree 
obtoma  Bont  tout^fait  ceuz  que  peut  donnerle  hssard,i  et  que,  siune 

'DepniBqueoe  tnvailk^U  4cnt,  J'si  refait  de  nonvelles  eipdrienoe^  qui  m'ont 
iimai  d«  t^sultata  pliu  utiafuBftDti,  quoique  k  nvi  dire  Wa  ne  ddpaisMtit  pu  eoeora 
^■■k  nombre  probable.  Mea  exp^enoee  ODt  6ti  futes  ftvec  Alice,  Eu^ni*  st 
Untiie.    Siir  37  exp^rienoes  Alioa  m'a  donn^  — 


it   SbcBH  :  XimauvaiB. 
t^  3tnu;  34m>uvus. 


Uii«jedoisdirequ' Eugenie  a«  me  d^igoe  que 
duel  ellp    a     indiqn^  1b    couleur,  deiorte  que  cecfaiHre 
a  tiiilivf  qu' ^une  dizkine  d' exp^rieDcsa  &  peine.    L^i 


1e   point  de  la  cute 

.    mieui    r^uui    pent- 


■  ■.Mm 


Cela  fait  121  eip^riencffl,  lesquellen,  sjout^s  aui  312  expMences  pr^Mentei,  ma 
laUFnl  uD  tout  de433;  but  433  exp^ricDCte  il  yaeuen  d^fimtire— 
i  j  31 1  succ^  1  222  tebeo. 
K  \  UN  miccia  :  315  fcbeca,  1e  Dombrp  probable  dea  fluccbs  dtant  106. 

On  vuit  que  c'eat  Ik  tout-ii-fait  le  haaard  ;  mais  il  me  paralt  vraie«mbUble 
ja'Alice,  |<ar  eiemple,  o'a  absuluiDetit  paa  de  lucidity  pour  leg  cartes.  Aussi  faudnut'il 
rparer  icuua  lea  exp^rieacea  qu'ellea  a  faitea.  On  arriverait  alora  \  an  chiffre  mail' 
tor :  c'eM'k'dire.  pour  la  probability  k  j,  celle  qui  me  paratt  devoir  surtout  fitre 
<«bercfa4e.  aur  292  exp^riencea,  78auccte,  alnra  que  le  nombre  probable  est  63.  Ed 
aimilaot  cela  k  une  aotte  de  jeu,  od  vemut  qu'alora  le  jeu,  Bvec  uoepanonne  *.^ti&,\ 
tttrantatTB,  no tertit pat ifquitablg. 
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influenoe  peitarbatrioe  queloonque  a  modifi^  le  hasard,  oette  inflnenoe 
ne  peut  6tre  appr^^. 


Ghapitbb  XI. 

BXPiBIBNOBS  AYBO  DBS  KOMS. 

J'  ai  essay^  de  faire  h,  peu  pr^  la  mdme  experience  qu'  avec  des 
cartes,  en  la  variant  l^g^rement.  Pour  cela,  au  lieu  de  prendre  des 
cartes  de  jeu,  j'ai  pris  des  pr^noms  d'homme  ou  de  femme.  iTai 
ainsi  dress^  une  liste  de  90  noms  masculins  et  f^minins,  puis  j'  al  pri^ 
quelqu'  un  de  tirer  au  sort  et  de  mettre  un  de  ces  noms  tir^  au  sort 
dans  une  enveloppe  opaque,  apr^s  F  avoir  dcrit  bien  lisiblenent. 
Naturellement,  apr^  chaque  tirage,  le  nom  ^tait  remis  dans  V  «me, 
pour  que  la  probability  restftt  toujours  ^gale  k  •^.  Ainsi,  j'ignonus 
absolument  le  nom  que  je  donnais  k  deviner. 

Je  n'  ai  fait  jusqu'  k  pr^nt  qu'  un  tout  petit  nombre  d'  experiences, 
et  elles  n'  ont  pas  r^ussi,  comme  on  va  le  voir  par  le  tableau  qui  suit 
Mais  je  crois  que  la  m^thode  est  bonne,  et  qu'  elle  pourra  §tre  employee 
avec  avantage  par  ceux  qui  auront  ou  croiront  avoir  des  sujets  plus  ou 
moins  lucides. 


NOM   B^EL. 

Oatherine 

Justin 

Gustave 

Ang^le 

JuUei 

Nicolas 

Marie 

Sara 

Michel 


NOM   DIT. 

Henri 

Lucien 

Marguerite 

Pauline 

Juliette 

XJrsule 

Jeanne 

Rosa 

Julie 


NOM   DU   8UJBT. 

Alice. 


» 


9) 


f) 


99 


9) 


99 


Eugenie. 


»9 


99 


9» 

Claire. 


99 


L^ontine. 


99 


Jacqueline      Josephine  

Madeleine       Jeannette  

Julienne  Am^lie  

Claire  Eugene  

Agn^s  Lucien  

Rose  Anna  

H  n'y  a  ^videmment  rien  k  conclure  de  ces  15  experiences.  II  est 
certain  que  la  ressemblance  est  assez  grande  entre  Julie  et  Juliette,  Sara 
et  Rosa,  Jacqueline  et  Josephine.  Mais  cela  ne  suffit  pas  pour  constituer 
m§me  une  presomption  en  faveur  de  la  lucidity.   Car  le  hasard  pourrait 

1  J'avaifl  regarcl^  le  nom  contenu  dans  Tenveloppe,  et  je  lui  avais  dit :  "  C^est  an 
nom  de  femme. " 
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loDner  dee  assemblages  plus  curieux  encore,  m§me  quand  la  probability 
Bit  trte  faible,  ^,  oomme  elle  Test  dans  cette  s^rie  d'exp^riences. 

Ges  experiences  sont  des  experiences  faites  pour  etudier  non  la 
loggestion  mentale,  mais  la  lucidity.  Dans  le  cas  de  suggestion 
■lentale,  il  semble  qu'  on  r^ussisse  mieux.  Je  laisse  de  cdte  les  belles 
BKperiences  qu'ont  faites  k  oet  ^gard  quelques  correspondants  de  la 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  et  je  ne  parle  que  de  mes  propres 
Bsooes. 

<r  ai  raoonte  qu'  il  y  a  bien  longtemps,  tout- ^f ait  au  d^but  de  mes 
Baq)drienoe8,  j'  avals  demand^  k  une  jeune  somnambule  le  nom  d'  un  de 
■es  camarades  d'  etudes  venu  avec  moi  It  V  Hdtel  Dieu.  II  s'  appelait 
fleam,  et  la  jeune  fille  me  dit  sans  se  tromper,  "  He(?)m.''  L'  ex- 
perience, citee  plus  haut^  dans  laquelle  Alice,  sans  avoir  vu  le  nom  qui 
teit  enferme  dans  Y  enveloppe,  me  dit,  apr^  que  je  V  etsae  lu  et  que 
je  liii  eiisse  dit  que  c'  etait  un  nom  de  femme,  ''  Juliette,''  alors  que  le 
Trai  nom  etait  Julie,  pent  passer  aussi  pour  de  la  suggestion  mentale. 

Dans  une  experience  faite  avec  Eugenie,  j'  ecris  L  u  c  i  e  n,  et  je 
mets  le  papier  dans  une  enveloppe  que  je  lui  donne.  Elle  lit  d'  abord, 
"Marie."  Je  lui  dis  que  c'est  une  erreur;  et  je  lui  demande  la 
premie  lettre.  Elle  dit  qu'  elle  ne  voit  pas.  La  seconde  lettre,  dit- 
elle,  est  u  ;  la  troisi^me  n'  est  pas  vue ;  puis  elle  dit,  i  e  n.  II  semble- 
nit,  d'apr^  cela,  qu'  elle  diit  conclure  k  L  u  c  i  e  n.  Nullement,  elle  lit 
Eugienie,  soit  Eugenie.  On  remarquera,  je  pense,  la  similitude 
da  g  et  du  c. 

Chapitre   XII. 

EXPERIENCES   DE   VOYAGE. 

J'  ai  fait  avec  Alice  une  serie  d'  experiences  d'  un  caract^re  special. 
U  s'  agissait  de  decrire  un  edifice  ou  une  maison  quelconque,  inconnue 
de  moi,  mais  connue  de  la  personne  qui  etait  avec  moi.  C*etait  moi 
(ai  interrogeais  Alice,  de  sorte  que  mes  questions  ne  pouvaient  la 
oettre  sur  la  voie,  puisque  j'  ignorais  quelles  etaient  les  reponses  qui 
evaient  etre  donnees.  Nous  appellerons  voyages,  ces  descriptions 
Elites  ainsi  k  distance. 

J'  ai  eu  alors  k  di verses  reprises  des  resultats  vraiment  tr^s  re- 
larquables.     Je  ne  veux  pourtant  pas  les  rapporter  ici  en  detail ;    car 

ne  faut  pas  abuser  de  la  patience  du  lecteur,  et  ces  details,  si 
iteressants  qu'  ils  soient,  ne  me  paraissent  gu^re  propre  k  faire  naitre 
I  conviction.  On  peut  toujours  en  effet  supposer  qu'  il  y  a 
>mme  des  indications  inconscientes  donnees  par  la  personne  presente,  si 
lencieuse  qu'  elle  soit.  D'  autre  part  il  est  facile  de  dire  que  la  diver- 
it^  des  jardins,  maisons,  bAtiments,  edifices,  salons,  et  cetera,  iv'  ^t 
issuMsAJite,  pour  qu'une  description  queJconque  qui    est    iv^ces»^T^ 


■«? 
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ment  vague,  et  pleine  d'  erreurs,  ne  s'  applique  pas  k  presque  tons  ki 
^ifices,  jardins,  b&timents,  et  salons  connus. 

Aussi  me  contenterai-je  d'  indiquer  quelques  faits  choisis  paoi 
ceux  qui  sont,  non  les  plus  frappants,  peut^tre^  mais  lea  plus  aptn  k 
^tre  bri^vement  expos^. 

Experience  /.,  8  AoiU  1886. — Gette  experience  a  ^t^  £aite  aveciWA , 
ami  M.  Manuel  Tolosa  Latour,  qu' Alice  ne  connait  pas.  II  ^9gk' 
6!  aller  dans  la  maison  d'  un  m^ecin  de  ses  amis,  le  Docteur  K  Je  onii-: 
deviner,  d'  apr^s  les  paroles  de  M.  Tolosa,  dites  avant  que  nous  aykoi 
6t6  en  presence  d'  Alice,  qu'  il  s'  agit  d'  une  maison  d'  ali^n^  Mail  ]• 
n'  en  suis  par  siir ;  d'  ailleurs  je  n'  en  laisse  rien  voir  k  Alice,  et  M.  Tolon 
ne  lui  dit  pas  une  parole. 

Alice  voit  '*  des  hommes  qui  vont  et  viennent  avec  une  casquette  sor 
la  t^te  (detail  qui  est  absolument  exact  et  que  j'  ignorals  enti^rement). 
Les  femnies  sent  dans  un  salon.  Elles  sent  tr^  dr61es  et  doivent 
^tre  en  f§te ;  tellement  elles  remuent ;  il  y  en  a  qui  out  des  ^ventaik 
II  y  en  a  une  qui  est  au  piano.  Elles  ont  des  costumes  avec  del 
manches  trop  larges.''  (Tous  ces  details  sent  tr^  exacts,  et  ils  ^talent 
k  peu  pr^  inconnus  de  moi.  Jamais  Alice  n'  a  ^t^  dans  un  asild 
d'  ali^n^s,  et  elle  ne  sait  pas  ce  qui  s'  y  passe.) 

Experience  II, — ^Faite  par  Alice.  Madame  A.  est  avec  moL  H 
s'  agit  d^  d^crire  la  maison  que  Madame  A.  habite  en  province,  et  qiift 
ni  moi  ni  Alice  ne  connaissent.  Madame  A.  ne  dit  rien,  et  c'  est  moi 
qui  interroge  Alice.  Je  ne  reviendrai  plus  d'  ailleurs  sur  cette  mani^re 
de  proc^der,  puisque,  dans  aucune  des  experiences  que  je  vais 
mentionner,  je  ne  laissais  interroger  par  la  personne  connaissant  la 
r^ponse  qu'  il  fallait  donner. 

Alice  dit  :  "  Un  jardin  avec  une  grille.  Devant  la  maison,  pas 
d'  arbres  ;  mais  des  massifs.  Par  devant  il  y  a  des  marches,  un  perron 
avec  un  escalier  en  pierre  et  quatre  marches.  Dans  le  salon  une 
table ;  sur  la  chcmin^e  une  pendule,  et,  de  chaque  c6te  de  la  pendule,  en 
haut,  k  droite  et  k  gauche,  deux  motifs  faisant  saillie  au-dessus  du 
cadran :  ce  sont  deux  anges.''  Tous  ces  details  sent  parfaitement 
exacts,  sauf  pour  un  point  special.  Le  cadran  de  la  pendule  porte  en 
haut,  k  droite  et  k  gauche,  deux  ch^vres  qui  semblent  grimper  sur  U 
cadran. 

Experience  III. — II  s'  agit  de  la  maison  de  M.  C.  que  M.  Ph 
Renouard,  present  k  V  experience,  connait  tr^s  bien,  mais  que  ni  moi  n 
Alice  ne  connaissons. 

Bien  entendu,  pour  cette  experience,  comme  pour  les  precedentes  e 

celles  qui  suivront,  je  ne  donne  pas  les  details  plus  ou  moins  banau: 

que  nous  a  indiques  Alice.     Je  ne  mentionne  que  les  particularite 

interessantes  qu'  elle  nous  a  precisees,  et  qui  sont  exactes.     Je  laissi 

sussi  de  cdte  les  erreurs  qu'  elle  a  comimaea. 
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'L'entrfe  de  I&  nwiaon  eat  rar  U  coar  d&ns  1a  cuisine.  Y\  n'yA 
de  aortas  sor  U  rae.  Dana  le  judin,  an  bonC  de  la  temsse,  il  7  a 
anr  avec  dea  bancs  poor  a' aueoir  et  one  balaa9oire."  Ceo  details 
exseta;  maia  H.  Benonard  ignorait  qu'  on  avait  mia  r^oemment  one 
n9oire  an  boat  dn  jardin.  "  An  milieu  de  la  cbemin^  il  7  a  one 
tale  k  coloimes,  grande,  carr^  avec  un  dAme  o&  il  7  a  des  Bculp- 
1.  Lea  colonnes  lat^ralos  font  saillie,  le  sommet  eat  un  d6me  avec 
menta.     H  y  a  qoatre  colonnee." 


Fio.  91. 
Fendole  dessin^  par  moi  d'  apiis  les  paroles  d'  Alice 


Fio.  92. 
Fendale  r^elle  de  la  oiaison  de  M.  C. 
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Je  donne  ici  la  figure  de  la  pendule  (Figure  91),  telle  que  je  F« 
dessin^  d'  apr^  les  indications  d'  Alice,  et  teUe  qu'  eUe  est 
(Figure  92.) 

"  Dans  le  salon  il  y  a  au  milieu  une  grande  table  avec  des  Uvret 
k  plat,  de  grands  livres  avec  de  belles  reliures.     Les  fauteuils  aont 
^toffe  rouge.     La  porte  de  droite  du  salon  conduit  dans  un  petit 
dor  qui  m^ne  &  la  cuisine.     Dans  la  salle-^manger  il  y  a  un 
qui  est  constitu^  en  bew  par  une  armoire  k  deux  battants  se  fermaaii 
clef,     n   n'  y  a  pas  de  tableaux,  mais    des  assiettes  suspendues  an 
et  rang^es   de  cheque  c6t^  du  buffet.     II  y  a  deux  rang^es  de 
assiettes.'' 

Tous  ces  details  sont  tr^s  exacts,  et  on  ne  pourrait  en  donner 
meilleure  description,  m§me  si  1'  on  avait  sous  les  yeux  les  pieces  et  kl: 
objets  en  question. 

Experience  IV, — Faite  par  Alice.    Dans  une  premiere  experience j» 
lui  avals  demand^  de  me  d^rire  la  maison  de  mon  ami  M.  Ferrari,  4  k  ji 
campagne,  en  province,  maison  que  je  ne  oonnais  pas.   Le  r^eultat  &rA  ~ 
6t^  k  peu  pr^s  nul.    Une  seconde  f ois,   M.   Ferrari  ^tant  present,  €lle 
d^crit  beaucoup  mieux  cette  maison,  quoique  naturellement  M.  Fenrtii 
s'  abstienne  de  toute  parole  impliquant  assentiment  ou  dissentimeni. 

'*  A  coup  si&r,  ce  n'  est  pas  un  pays  plat ;  la  maison  est  plut6t  dun 
unfond.  Dans  le  jardin  il  y  a  une  all^  qui  monteet  qui  conduit  4  «B 
plateau  tr^s  ^lev^.  Ce  plateau  aboutit  k  une  grande  avenue  avec  ds 
grands  arbres,  k  f  euillage  epais.  Dans  cette  all^  il  y  a  un  petit  mur 
lateral,  pas  tr^s  haut,  sur  lequel  se  trouvent  des  pots  de  fleurs.  La 
maison  est  recouverte  par  des  ardoises  tr^  petites,  tr^  fines,  qui  neaont 
pas  noires." 

Experience  V. — Faite  par  Alice.  Dans  une  premiere  experience  je 
lui  avals  demand^  de  me  d^crire  la  maison  de  mon  ami  M.  Rondeau. 
Le  r^sultat  avait  ^t^  k  peu  pr^s  nul.  Une  seconde  fois,  M.  Rondeau 
etant  present,  elle  fait  une  description  dont  plusieurs  details  sont 
fort  exacts.  M.  Rondeau  s'  abstient  de  toute  indication.  "  Sur 
la  chemin^e  il  y  a  quelque  chose,  qui  est  large  en  bew  et  pointn  en 
haut.  II  y  a  des  draperies.  Au-dessous  est  un  cadran.  La  partie 
sup^rieure  de  la  statue  est  une  ^paule.  Le  personnage  n'est  pas  tout^ 
4-fait  de  face.  II  est  appuy^  sur  le  bras,  et  regarde  le  cadran.  H  y  a 
de  chaque  c6te  de  la  pendule  deux  cand^labres,  dont  la  tige  est  etroite, 
et  qui  supportent  des  bougies.  Dans  le  salon  il  y  a  encore  un  grand 
tableau,  de  80  centimHres  de  long,  sur  50  centimetres  de  large,  qui 
repr^sente  un  paysage.  A  droite  un  amas  de  maisons,  une  ville  un  peu 
en  colline,  comme  un  amphitheatre.  Par  devant,  une  route,  des  champs 
au  premier  plan.  A  gauche  une  etendue  de  plaine  avec  la  mer  bleue. 
Entre  la  ville  et  la  mer,  formant  un  arri^re-plan  plus  eloign^,  quelque 
^  de  pointu,  comme  une  toureWe  ou  \e  \«.\t  ^'  uiv^  ^\gCv&fe?' 
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Telles  aont  textaellement  lea  paroles  d'  Alice.  Or  la  pendule  repr^- 
ante  Pdn^lope,  qui  a  en  effet  1'  ^paule  f aisant  saillie,  et  dont  la  t^te  est 
oam^  vers  le  cadran.  Quant  au  tableau,  c'  est  un  tr6s  grand  tableau, 
b  Ganaletti,  qui  repr^nte  une  vue  de  Yenise.  Au  premier  plan  le 
■naL  Au  second  plan  les  maisons,  et  surtout  r^gUse  St.  Georges 
Hijear,  dont  se  d^tache  la  haute  coupole  pointue. 

Alice,  continuant,  dit  encore :  "  Dans  le  jardin  il  y  a  un  jet  d'eau. 
Sor  les  bords  du  jet  d'  eau  une  petite  bordare  en  pierre  avec 
in  fleurs.  Tout  autour  du  bassin  il  y  a  une  grille.  Au  fond  du 
fudin  une  table  et  des  chaises.''     Tons  ces  details  sont  bien  exacts. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  pousser  plus  loin  le  r^it  de  ces  experiences,  qui  ont 

M  fort  longues  et  laborieuses.     EUles  ont  abouti  en  somme  k  un  assez 

iuUe  r^ultat,  non  parce  que  les  reponses  ^taient  mauvaises,  car  dans 

qoelques  cas  elles  ^taient  excellentes,  mais  parce  que  la  m^thode  ne 

pinut  pas  devoir  conduire  k  une  conclusion  tant  soit  peu  certaine.    Que 

r  OQ  essaye  d'  appliquer  k  telle  ou  telle  r^ponse  le  calcul  des  probability, 

et  on  Terra  que  c'  est  absolument  impossible.      II  est  peu  probable 

•■ardent  qu'  en  d^rivant  au  hasard  une  pendule  quelconqae,  je  lui 

doime  un  ddme  sculpt^,  et  des  colonnes  lat^rales  d^passant  l^g^rement 

le  ddme,   alors  qu'  en  r^alit^  la  pendule  qu'on  doit  d^crire  a  pr^is^- 

Bcot  cette  forme.     Mais  je  ne  puis  chiffrer  la  part  de  vraisemblance 

qn'  a  cette  r^ponse.     Cela  est  d'  autant  plus  difficile  k    chiffrer  qu'  il 

^t  tenir  compte  de  la   personne  qui  est  pr^sente,  qui   ^coute,  et  qui 

est  au  courant  des  reponses  k  faire.     Pourra-t-on  jamais  affirmer  qu'elle 

oe  se  laisse  pas  aller  k  des  signes  involontaires,  si  faibles  qu'  ils  soient, 

d'assentiment  ou  de  disapprobation  ? 


Chapitrb  XIII. 

OBSERVATIONS   DIVER8RS    DE    LUCIDIT^    OU    DE  SUGGESTION  MENTALE. 

Pour  terminer,  il  me  reste  k  mentionner  quelques  faits  ^pars,  impos- 
sibles a  classer  dans  tel  ou  tel  chapitre,  et  qui  me  paraissent  relever, 
tantdt  de  la  suggestion  mentale,  tantdt  de  la  lucidity. 

Obgervatian  I. — L^nie  B.,  qui  a  donn^  k  M.  Gibert  et  ^  M.  Janet 
de  si  beaux  cas  de  transmission  mentale  et  de  lucidity,  ne  m'en  a  donn^ 
que  deux  exemples,  quoique  j'aie  fait  avec  elle  de  nombreuses 
tmtatives  (voir  V  Appendice). 

£tant  au  Havre  et  1*  interrogeant,  je  lui  demande  si  elle  peut  aller 
k  Paris  voir  mes  enfants.  Elle  dit  que  oui,  et  elle  s'  imagine  les  voir. 
Hie  entend,  dit-elle,  qu'  on  appelle,  "  Am^lie,  Am^lie."  Aucun  de  mes 
enfants  ne  s*  appelle  Am^lie  ;  mais  ma  ni^ce,  qui  se  trouvait  alors  avec 
eux,  Il  la  campagne,  s'  appelle  Am^lie,  II  est  vrai  qu'  Am^Ue  eB»t  ».m^*&\ 
Je  prSnom  de  ma  femme,  et  que  L6ome  pouvait  savoir  ce  prenom. 
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L^nie  dit  ensuite,  "  Oh !  oh !  voiUi  la  petite  fille  qui  se  coupe  avec 
an  couteau.  Oh!  oh!  ne  te  fais  pas  de  chagrin,  ma  petite;  oe  ne 
sera  rien." 

C  ^tait  un  samedi,  k  4  heures  da  soir.  Je  t^^graphie  k  "PmB,  non 
poar  6tre  rassar^  mais  pour  savoir  k  quoi  m'en  tenir  sur  le  saccte  de 
cette  vae  k  distance.  La  r^ponse  est  que  ma  fille  ne  s'  est  pas  ooupte ; 
mais,  trois  jours  apr^s,  rentr^  k  Paris,  j'  apprends  que  ce  m^me  samedi 
mon  fils,  Jacques,  kg6  alors  de  trois  ans,  s'  est  fait  une  asses  forte 
coupure  au  doigt,  le  matin  k  7  heures,  en  jouant  dans  son  lit  avec  on 
morceau  de  verre  ^r^h^. 

Experience  IL-  C  est  plut6t  une  observation  qu'une  experience ; 
car  je  ne  cherchais  rien  de  semblable,  et  en  g^n^ral  c'  est  ainsi  que  1'  on 
obtient  les  meilleurs  r^ultats.  Moins  on  fait  d' experimentation 
proprement  dite,  plus  on  a  de  chances  d'  avoir  quelque  succkk 

Je  vais  chez  M.  Ferrari  pour  voir  Leonie,  et  j'  am^ne  avec  moi 
mon  ami  Rondeau.  Je  fais  alors  diverses  questions  k  Leonie,  qui  me 
r^pond  par  des  paroles  insignifiantes.  Soudain  L^onie  me  dit^ 
**Pourquoi  avez-vous  ainsi  pass^  devant  M.  Rondeau  f  vous  avez  au  bas 
de  V  escalier  pass^  devant  lui.     Ce  n'  est  pas  poli." 

Or  il  y  a  1^  un  fait  tr^s  exact.  Au  bas  de  V  escalier,  comme  le  jour 
tombait,  et  que  1'  escalier  est  fort  sombre,  j 'a vais  dit  k  M.  Rondeau, 
qui  ne  connaissait  pas  V  escalier,  "Attendez,  marchez  derri^re  moL  Moi, 
je  passe  devant." 

Experience  III. — Je  vais  chez  Alice  avec  mon  ami  T.  J'  avais  pr^- 
venu  T.  que  je  ne  ferais  pas  les  experiences  amusantes  qu'  on  fait 
volontiers,dans  les  salons,8ur  V  hypnotisme.  "Cela,"  lui  dis-je,"  ne  m'  inte* 
resse  plus  d*  etudier  les  faits,  bien  connus  aujourd'  hui,  de  Fhypnotisme 
ordinaire  ;  nous  ferons  des  experiences  serieuses  et  ennuyeuses."  Je  com- 
mence par  donner  k  Alice  des  cartes  enfermees  dans  une  enveloppe 
opaque.  A  peine  ai-je  remis  ces  cartes  k  Alice  qu'  elle  les  repousse 
brusquement,  ce  qui  est  contraire  k  toutes  ses  habitudes,  et  qu'  elle  me 
dit :  "  Oe  n'  est  pas  pour  les  cartes  qu*  il  est  venu.  "  (Elle  n*  avait 
jamais  vu  T.,  et  ne  connaissait  rien  de  lui,  ni  son  &ge,  ni  sa  profession, 
ni  son  etat  social.)  "  II  est  venu  parce  qu'il  est  occupe  d'  autre  chose. 
Ce  n'est  pas  k  Paris  ce  qui  V  occupe."  Alors  elle  donne,avec  une  grande 
precision,  des  details  sur  Fetat  d'  esprit  de  T.,  qui  etait  alors— ce  que 
j*  ignorais  absolument  et  ce  que  personne  assurement,  mdme  parmi  ses 
intimes  amis,  ne  savait — tr^  amoureux  d'une  jeune  personne  demeu- 
rant  loin  de  Paris  et  qu*  il  desirait  epouser. 

Je  n*  ai  pas  k  raconter  ici  dans  ses  details  cette  curieuse  observa- 
tion, car  ce  sont  des  faits  qui  n*  ont  gu^re  de  p)ouvoir  de  conviction  que 
sur  une  seule  personne.  T.,  qui  n*  avait  jamais  cm  k  rien  d*  analogue, 
a  ete  tout-&-fait  persuade  de  la  realite  de  la  transmission  mentale,  ou  de 
la  lucidite.     Peut-^tre  cette  impression  s*  effacera-t-elle  quelque  jour  de 
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n  esprit,  mais  alors  il  ^tait  pleinement  convaincu ;  et  cependant  c'  est 
A  homme  de  science  qui  est  tr^  froid  et  r^fl^hi. 

Le  d^ut  de  cette  ^tonnante  observation,  c'  est  que  T.  ne  savait 
fts  contenir  son  enthonsiasme,  et  qu'  il  poussait,  malgr^  lui  et  malgr^ 
loi,  de  petites  exclamations  qui  mettaient  Alice  sur  la  voie  des  r^ponses 
fure  J  quand  il  se  taisait,  son  silence  prouvait  k  Alice  qu'  elle  ^tait 
■r  une  mauvaiBe  piste,  et  elle  1'  abandonnait  aussitdt.  En  d^pit  de 
ette  d^ectuosit^  la  perspicacity  si  vive  qu'  on  la  suppose,  aurait 
(odque  peine  k  expUquer  la  precision  des  r^ponses  d'  AUce. 

ExpSrienee  /F.,  7  AaUt  1887. — J' arrive  chez  Alice  k  10  heures 
b  matin.  ISMe  me  dit :  *'  Je  suis  tr^  triste ;  il  va  se  passer  quelque 
toe  de  grave.  II  y  aura  beaucoup  de  chagrin  chez  vous.  Je  vois 
p'  on  pleure." 

Or  pr^cis^ment,  dans  la  nuit  du  6  au  7,  une  personne  de  ma  famille 
I  M  prise  subitement  d'une  attaque  tr^  douloureuse  de  colique 
ntphr^que.  Tout  le  monde  a  ^t^  fort  inquiet.  J*  ai  dd  passer  la 
int  k  o6ft6  de  lui,  et  cette  maladie,  k  partir  de  ce  jour,  n'  a  fait 
qQ*  empirer. 

Je  suis  absolument  stkr  que  rien  dans  mes  gestes  ou  mes  paroles  n'  a 
pt  smener  Alice  k  parler  ainsi ;  d'  autant  plus  qu'  en  V  interrogeant  je 
oe  pensais  pas,  consciemment  au  moins,  k  la  maladie  de  M.  A. 

Obfervaiion  F. — Ni  Eugenie,  ni  Alice  ne  se  connaissent — ^j'  en  suis 
abBolnment  certain — et  pourtant  il  y  a  eu  parfois  de  curieuses  coinci- 
dences dans  leurs  paroles. 

Le  17  Novembre  1887,  Alice  me  dit:  "Un  de  vos  enfants  sera  malade; 
ee  n'  est  ni  demain  ni  apres  demain,  mais  d'  ici  k  huit  jours  k  peu  pr^s, 
en  tous  cas  avant  15  jours.  Ce  sera  le  plus  petit  de  vos  enfants.  Je 
vois  one  douleur  k  V  Spaule  droite  et  au  cou" 

Le  20  Novembre,  je  vais  voir  k  5  heures  du  soir  Eugenie,  qui  est 
bien  portante;  mais  Madame  G.,  la  mere  d'  Eugenie,  est  au  lit.  Elle 
a  an  torticolis,  et  une  douleur  rhumatismale  tr^s  vive  k  V  4paule  droite 
0t  au  ccu^  qui  la  force  k  garder  le  lit  et  qui  lui  a  fait  mettre  un 
T^catoire. 

A  peine  alors  ai-je  endormi  Eugenie  qu*  elle  me  dit,  "  Vous  aurez 
on  de  vos  enfants  malade  d'  ici  k  huit  jours  k  peu  pr^s.  Ce  sera  le  plus 
petit,  n  aura  comme  le  croup  ;  mais  pas  le  croup ;  une  bronchite  et 
de  la  diarrh^." 

Je  dois  dire  que  les  provisions  d'  Alice  et  d'  Eugenie  ne  se  sont  pas 
rOrifiOes,  et  que,  pendant  les  trois  mois  qui  ont  suivi,  aucun  de  mes 
en&nts  n'  a  it6  malade.  Mais  ce  qu'  il  y  a  d'  intOressant,  c'est  moins 
oe  pressentiment  erronO  que  la  coincidence  de  ces  deux  pressentiments 
lemblables. 

Ce  mdme  jour  Eugenie,  pendant  que  je  1'  endors,  t4te  mou  poMC^ 
l^ucbe  o^  ilf-A  ane  toate petite  cicatrice ;  puis,  d^s  qu*  elle  eat  eiidoTm\ft, 
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elle  me  dit :  "  Yous  avez  mal  au  pouce.     Vous  voos  6tes  £ait  oela  aiw 
une  aiguille,  ou  plutdt  an  couteau,  en  voulant  couper  qaelqae  chose.* 

Or  cette  cicatrice  minime  date  de  sept  ans,  et,  depuis  trois  aiif  q[M 
je  connais  Eugenie,  elle  ne  m'  en  avait  jamais  parl^.  Je  me  suis  en  eAt 
coup^  maladroitement  avec  un  couteau,  durant  un  voyage  que  j'anij 
fait  dans  le  Sahara  Alg^rien,  en  coupant  une  tablette  de  chooolat.  H  8* «! 
trouv^  que  le  matin  m§me  j'  en  avais  parl^,  et  que  j'  avals  racont^  oattp 
histoire  insignifiante,  dont  je  ne  me  soucie  pas  une  fois  par  an,  4  on  A 
mes  amis  qui  revenait  de  Sjrie,  et  qui .  avait  ^t^  fortement  mordu  m 
pouce  par  un  cheval.  H  est  Evident  qu'  en  endormant  Eugenie  jo  oi 
pensais  k  rien  moins  qu'4  cette  conversation  insignifiante.  Pourqi 
m'a-t-elle  dit  que  j'  avais  mal  au  pouce?  Est-ce  paroe  que  j'  en 
parl^  quelque  heures  auparavant  1 

Bien  souvent  Eugenie  m'a  indiqu^  ainsi  des  faits  curieuz  m 
rapportant  k  ce  que  j'  avais  dit  ou  entendu ;  mais  je  n'  en  ai  pas  teai 
compte,  et  je  ne  les  rapporte  pa^  ici  ;  car  elle  a  pu  connattre  tel  <m  id 
de  ces  faits  par  des  personnes  qui  les  savaient.  La  preuve  fomiello 
qu'  elle  les  a  devin^s  par  lucidity  et  non  appris  de  telle  ou  telle  peraomM^ 
ne  pent  pas  ^tre  donn^e;  par  cons^uent  je  n'en  parle  pas.  Maii^ 
dans  r  esp^ce,  il  lui  ^tait  impossible  de  savoir  que  j'  avais  le  matii 
parl^  des  blessures  au  pouce  faites  en  Syrie  ou  dans  le*  Sahara. 

Une  autre  fois  il  y  a  eu  encore  entre  Alice  et  Eugenie  une  asM . 
notable  coincidence  de  sentiments.  Par  suite  d'  une  sorte  de  susoqiti* 
bilit^,  Eugenie,  froiss^e  d'une  parole  que  je  lui  avais  dite,  ne  yeot 
plus  faire  avec  moi  d' experiences  portant  sur  le  diagnostic  del 
maladies.  Elle  consent  k  faire  des  experiences  sur  les  cartes,  sur  lei 
dessins,  et  sur  toute  autre  chose,  mais  sur  les  maladies,  jamais.  Di 
fait,  elle  est  assez  pers^v^rante  dans  son  opinion,  et  elle  m'a  tenn 
parole.  Quelques  jours  apr^  je  vois  Alice,  et,  apr^s  V  avoir  endormie, 
je  lui  exprime  1'  espoir  qu'  elle  verra  mieux  que  les  autres  sujets.  A 
ce  propos  je  lui  parle  d*  Eugenie.  Alors  Alice  me  dit :  "  Elle  ne  vous 
dira  plus  rien  sur  les  maladies."  Je  lui  demande  pourquoi.  Elle  dit 
alors,  "  C  est  qu'  elle  ne  veut  plus.  C  est  une  resolution  qu'  efle 
a  prise." 

Je  dois  aj outer — car  je  ne  veux  pas  dissimuler  un  seul  de  mei 
doutes — que  je  ne  suis  pas  absolument  siir  que  dans  une  seance 
precedente  je  ne  lui  avais  pas  raconte  cette  resolution  d'  Eugenie.  Je 
ne  le  crois  pas  ;  mais  je  n'  en  ai  pas  la  certitude  absolue. 

Observations  VI  et  VII. — Helena  m'  a  donne  k  deux  reprises  quel- 
ques faits  de  transmission  mentale  ou  de  lucidite.  On  a  vu  plus  haat 
que  je  n'  ai  presque  rien  obtenu  avec  elle  pour  les  cartes,  les  dessins,  et 
le  sommeil  k  distance,  tandis  que,  pour  les  maladies,  deux  ou  trok  fois 
elle  a  ete  vraiment  tr^  remarquable. 

Un  8oir  je  lui  demande  ce  que  J  »\  IbaI  ^«bW&  \».  ^o^vxtk!^.     Elle  me 
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dit :  "  Vous  avez  magn^tiB^  une  vieiUe  dame,"  ce  qui  ^tait  vrai,  et  ce 
fs'  elle  ne  pouvait  pas  savoir. 

L'  observation  soivante  est  plus  curieuse.     Dans  la  journ^  j'  avais 
iut  une  experience  qui  n'  est  assur^ment  pas  habituelle.     Je  faisais  dea 
^  tKpMenoes  de  pbysiologie  sur  un  individu   dont  j'  ^tudiais  la  respira- 
tioQ  aa  point  de  vue  de  la  composition  chimique  des  gaz  expires,  et  ce 
jmt  14  je  1'  avais  mis  dans  un  bain  tr^  chaud,  pour  voir  V  influence  des 
Inins  chauds  sur  les  Changes  respiratoires.     Alors,  sans  que  rien  dans 
m»  paroles  puisse  faire  soupgonner  ce  que  j'  avais  fait,  H^l^na  me  dit : 
"Yous  avez   ^t^  dans   votre  laboratoire,   et   vous    avez   ^haud^   un 
Bonbre !  "     Elle  ne  pent  en  dire  plus,  et  je  ne  veux  pas  V  interroger 
dirantage,  de  peur  de  lui  faire  dire  ce  que  je  sais,  par  la  forme  de  mes 
demandes.     II  y  a  14  assurdment  plus  qu'  une  coincidence  :  car  9'  a  ^t^ 
k  aeule  fois  que  j*  aie  fait  prendre  un  bain  chaud  k  mon  patient.     Et 
i^est  la  seule  fois,  comme  bien  on  pent  croire,  qu'  H^l^na  m'  ait  parl^  de 
Bembres  ^haud^. 

OhtcrvcUion  F///.— Faite  par  Alice  le  lundi  3  Octobre  1886.     Un 

de  mes  amis,  M.P.,  demande  k  Alice  qui  est  chez  lui  dans  sa  maison  de 

cunpagne.     Elle  pretend  voir  une  jeune  fllle  de  14  ans,  qui  n'  est  pas 

dms  la  maison,  mais  dans  le  jardin,  aupr^s  d'  une  table :  k  cdt^  d'  elle 

One  autre  personne  un  peu  plus  ftg^e,  qui  est  en  visite.   M.P.  me  dit 

qu'  Alice  se  trompe  ^videmment :  car  sa  fllle,  &g^  en  eflet  de  1 5  ans, 

letient  a  cette  heure  toujours  dans  la  maison,  non  au  jardin,  et  qu'elle 

ne  re<^it  jamais  de  visite  en  V  absence  de  ses  parents.     Cependant,  en 

rentrant  chez   lui,  il  apprend,    non   sans   ^tonnement,    qu'  en  eflet,  k 

I'  heure  ou  nous  interrogions  Alice,  sa  fllle  avait  re9U   une   visite,    et 

qu'elle  avait  ^te  dans  le  jardin  pour  recevoir  cette  personne. 

Ob$ervation  /JT.,  18  Decembre  1887. — Faite  par  Eugenie.  Je  lui 
demande  ce  que  j'  ai  dans  ma  poche.  Elle  me  dit  alors — et  je  cite  ses 
paroles  textuellement — "  C  est  un  objet  rond,  plutdt  ovale,  m^tallique, 
brillant,  comme  du  m^tal  argents.  II  y  a  quelque  chose  de  pointu,  un 
petit  bee  comme  une  petite  pince.  Ce  n'  est  cependant  pas  une  pince, 
a?ec  deux  comes  qui  ont  1'  air  de  serrer."  Cette  description  est  tr^ 
exacte.  J'  avais  dans  ma  poche,  pour  la  premiere  fois  de  raa  vie,  un 
podometre,  c*  esb-Wire,  un  objet  rond,  m^tallique,  nickel^,  qui  porte  en 
haot  une  petite  agrafe  recourb^e  en  forme  de  pince,  de  mani^re  k 
pouvoir  par  ce  bee  ^tre  accroch^e  k  la  ceinture. 

Observation  X.,  10  D4cembre, — Faite  par  Alice.  Elle  me  parle  de 
qnelqa'  un  qui  sera  malade  avant  peu  et  gravement  malade  (et  elle 
ijoate  que  cela  me  donnera  beaucoup  d'  ennuis).  "  Ce  n'  est  ni  un  de 
ses  enfants,  ni  un  de  mes  proches  ou  de  mes  parents,  ni  un  de  mes 
imis  intimes.  Cest  un  homme,  c'  est-k-dire,  une  grande  personne,  ni 
ine  femme,  ni  un  enfant." — EJJe  ne  pent  pas  pr^ciser  dav&nta^e. — ""iX 
Bn»  des  frissons,  une  £Svre  assez  forte  avec  des  tremVAements,  Ae!& 
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^touffements,  des  fr^missements  de  fi^vre,  comme  des  ooliques  duu  le 
ventre.  La  fi^vre  se  d^clarera  sans  grandes  souffranoes.  D  y  aura  im 
abattement,  une  lassitude  extremes ;  la  tSte  sera  prise.'' 

Telles  sent  les  paroles  que  m'  a  dites  Alice  le  10  D^oembre.  Le  soii^ 
en  rentrant  chez  moi,  j'  inscris  celasur  mon  cahier  d'  experiences,  et  ji 
n'  en  prends  pas  souci ;  car,  outre  que  je  ne  crois  gu^res  k  ces  prai- 
sentiments,  s'  il  h'  y  a,  me  dis-je,  ni  dans  ma  famiUe,  ni  parmi  mm 
amis,  quelqu'  un  de  malade,  cela  m'inqui^te  moins.  CependAot 
j'  inscris  les  paroles  d'  Alice  dans  mes  notes,  fidMe  k  mon  habitude  dl 
tout  noter,  m^rae  oe  qui  ne  parait  pas  d'  abord  avoir  quelque  int^rfii^  fli 
ce  que  je  viens  de  rapporter  est  la  copie  textuelle — texhuOi 
(sauf  le  mot  *'  beaucoup  d'  ennuis  "  qu'  elle  a  dit,  et  que  je  n'  avais  pii 
^crit  dans  mes  notes,  mais  que  je  me  rappelle  parfaitement). 

Huit  jours  apr^s,  vers  le  18  D^cembre,  mon  coll^^e,  M.  T^ 
qu'  Alice  ne  connait  absolument  pas,  est  pris  de  fi^vre  assez  forte,  dc 
frissons,  et  de  coliques  n^phr^tiques,  dues  k  un  abc^  des  reins.  Li 
maladie  fait  de  rapides  progr^.  Les  douleurs  sont  nuUes ;  car  trii 
rapidement  V  infection  urineuse  survient,  et  le  coma,  si  bien  qua 
le  26  D^cembre  M.  Y.  meurt. 

Je  n'  ai  pas  k  entrer  ici  dans  le  detail  des  ^v^nements  qui  ont  saivi 
la  mort  de  M.  Y.,  mort  tout-&-fait  impossible  k  pr^voir  pour  n'  impoiia 
qui.  II  me  suffira  de  dire  que,  pendant  un  mois,  j'  ai  eu  de  tr^  gn^ 
soucis,  dus  k  la  mort  pr^matur^  de  mon  regrett^  collogue.  Ma 
position  comme  directeur  de  la  Revue  Sdentifique  a  ^t^  sur  le  point 
d'  etre  compromise. 

J'  avais,  je  dois  le  dire,  totalement  oubli^  le  pressentiment  d'  Alice, 
quand  celle-ci,  apprenant  par  les  joumaux  la  mort  de  M.  Y.,  et  sachant 
m§me  par  les  joumaux  les  difficult^  qui  suivaient  sa  mort,  me  rappeli 
qu''elle  avait  pr^vu  quelque  chose  d' analogue. 

Assur^ment  je  ne  pretends  rien  en  conclure.  Ce  n*  est  pas  sur  on 
fait,  si  bien  observe  qu'  il  soit — et  celui  \k  me  parait  irr^prochable  aa 
point  de  vue  de  V  exactitude  de  V  observation— qu'  on  pent  ^difier  qud 
que  ce  soit ;  car  le  hasard  est  f ^ond,  lui  aussi,  en  surprises  :  mais  enfin 
il  est  bon  de  le  rapporter  et  de  le  constater. 

Observations  XIL  et  XIII, — Relativement  aux  rdves  et  aux  pressen 
timents,  je  raconterai  les  deux  faits  suivants. 

Au  commencement  du  mois  d' Aoiit  1878,  mon  grand-p^re,  M 
Charles  Renouard,  kg<^  de  84  ans,  estl^g^rementsouffrant;  mais,  comnv 
sa  sant^  ^tait  excellente,  cette  petite  indisposition  ne  1'  emp^he  pa 
de  rester  lev^,  d'  aller,  et  de  marcher  comme  d'  habitude.  1 
demeurait  alors  k  la  campagne,  au  ch&teau  de  S.  Le  dimanche,  1 
Aout,  d^sireux  de  le  voir,  je  vais  au  ch&teau  de  S.,  et  je  trouve  mo 
^nrand-pere  fort  bien  portant.  II  est  convenu  que  ma  femme  et  mo 
nous  irons  la  semaine   suivante,  \e  aamed\VI  ko.^X.^^'^^.^'^wx  ^^aaw 
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quelques  jours  avec  lui.     Nous  ^tions  alors  k  la  campagne  aux  environs 
de  Paris. 

Le  samedi  matin,  17  Aoiit,  k  7  heures  du  matin,  comme  j'^tais  d^j^ 
lev^  et  que  j*  achevaisde  m*  habiller,  ma  femme  se  reveille  en  pleurant, 
et  me  dit :  "  C  est  affreux,  je  viens  de  voir  ton  grand-p^re  tr^  tr^ 
malade.     II  ^tait  dans  son  lit,  et  ta  m^re  ^tait  debout  k  cdt^  de  lui." 

Je  ne  tiens  pas  compte  de  ce  rSve  ;  je  rassure  ma  femme  tr^s  facile- 
ment,  et  nous  partons  pour  Paris  en  voiture.  Je  me  rappelle  tr^s  bien 
que  nous  avons  ^t^  extrSmement  gais  pendant  le  voyage.  En  arrivant  k 
Paris,  nous  trouvons  un  t^Mgramme  nous  annon9ant  que,  dans  cette 
nuit  du  16  au  17  Aout,  mon  grand-p^re  ^tait  mort  subitement,  en 
quelques  minutes,  d'  une  l^on  du  coeur,  vers  3  heures  du  matin. 

Je  dois  ajouter  que  nous  ne  savions  pas  que  ma  m^re  ^tait  alors  au 
ch&teau  de  S.  ;  c'  est  presque  par  hasard  qu*  elle  j  avait  ^t^  ce  jour  1^. 

n  ne  me  parait  pas  que  la  valeur  de  ce  reve,  si  analogue  k  ceux  qui 
sont  rapports  par  MM.  Podmore,  Gurney  et  Myers,  soit  diminude  par 
le  fait  de  la  maladie  l^g^re  de  mon  grand-p^re  aux  premiers  jours  d'Aoftt. 
II  est  certain  que  je  le  consid^rais  comme  tout-^-fait  bien  portant,  et 
que  ni  moi  ni  ma  femme  nous  n'  ^tions  tant  soit  peu  inquiets. 

Enfin,  je  dois  dire  que,  malgr^  bien  des  malheurs,  pr^Mis  ou  impr^vus, 
qui  nous  ont  frapp^,  jamais  je  n'  ai  eu  de  pressentiment  analogue,  et 
jamais  ma  femme  n*  a  eu  quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  ressemblftt,  meme  de  loin,  k 
ce  pressentiment  si  formel  du  17  Aoiit  1878. 

Pour  le  second  fait,  il  s'  agit  d'  un  de  ces  rdves  que  les  auteurs  des 
Phantasms  pourraient  ranger  dans  leurs  Collective  Cases.  Ce  serait 
un  exemple  excellent,  si  la  t^Mpathie  eut  ^t^  plus  nettement 
formula. 

Parmi  mes  amis,  je  n'  en  ai  pas  qui  soient  plus  ^troitement  li^  avec 
moi  que  Henri  Ferrari  et  Jules  H^ricourt.  lis  sont  k  peu  pres  dans 
toutes  mes  joies  et  toutes  mes  peines.  Or,  dans  la  nuit  du  14  au  15 
Novembre,  1887,  k  3  heures  du  matin,  mon  laboratoire  de  physiologie, 
situ^  rue  Vauquelin,  est  d^truit  par  un  incendie,  qui,  partant  d'  une 
^tuve,  consume  deux  salles  avant  que  les  secours  aient  eu  le  temps 
d'  arriver. 

Dans  cette  m^me  nuit  M.  H^ricourt,  qui  ne  r§ve  jamais  d'  habitude, 
voit  de  grandes  Jlammes.  II  ne  sait  pas  s'il  ^tait  k  demi  ^veill^  ou 
tout4-fait  endormi.  Malgr^  la  nettet^  de  son  r^ve,  il  n*  en  parle 
cependant  k  personne. 

De  son  c6t^,  dans  la  mSme  nuit,  et  vers  la  m§me  heure,  M.  Ferrari, 
qui  ne  r^ve  presque  jamais,  r^ve  qu'  on  V  appelle  dans  la  chambre  voisine, 
qu'il  se  l^ve,  qu41  va  voir,  et  qu'il  aper9oit  dans  sa  chemin^  un  grand 
feu  blatant  qui  jetait  une  vive  lueur  dans  toute  la  pi^ce.  L!  impression 
a  4it6  assez  nette  pour  qu'  il  Y  ait  attribute  au  souvenir  d'  un  feu  de  gaz  ; 
car  il  avait,  la  veille,  caus6  assez  longuement  avec   \xvDi  dekN«.Tv\>  \)L\i^^ 
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chemin^e  k  gaz.     Quoique  1'  impression  de  ce  r6ve  ait  ^t^  aasez  forte,  il 
n'  en  a  parl^  k  personne  avant  de  savoir  1'  incendie. 

Ce  n'  est  d'  ailleurs  pas  k  mes  deux  amis  que  se  borne  cette  t^^pathia 
U  incendie  a  eu  lieu  dans  la  nuit  qui  pr^^dait  un  banquet  que  nMl 
amis  devaient  m'offirir  le  15  Novembre.  Mon  ami  et.  oonMm 
M.  Gibert,  du  Havre,  devait  y  assister.  A  oe  moment,  IAodm 
^tait  au  Havre.  D'  habitude  elle  ^tait  endormie,  tantdt  par  M.  Janet^ 
tantdt,  mais  plus  rarement,  par  M.  Gibert.  Le  15  Novembre,  k 
5  heures  du  soir,  elle  est  endormie  par  M.  Janet.  Elle  fait  alois  M 
qu'  elle  appelle  un  voyage,  c*  e  st-^ire  qu'  elle  va  k  Paris,  en  imagine* 
tion,  pour  me  voir  et  voir  M.  Gibert.  Puis  elle  tombe  dans  un  de  oei 
^tats  de  l^thargie  incomplete  qui  lui  surviennent  si  fr^uemment.  Tovl 
d'  un  coup  elle  se  reveille,  presque  en  criant,  et  dit  trte  ^mue  :  "  Qi 
briile ;  9a  brule  !  "  M.  Janet  essaye  de  la  rassurer  en  lui  disant :  "  0» 
n'  est  rien.'^  Alors  elle  se  rendort  de  nouveau  ;  mais  de  nouveau  ellea» 
reveille,  en  disant,  "  Mais,  M.  Janet^  je  vous  assure  que  9a  brftkL" 
M.  Janet,  malheureusement,  croyant  k  une  illusion,  dissipe  ses  crainte^ 
et  la  calme. 

Elle  n'  a  pas  alors  pr^cis^  autrement.     Ce  n'  est  que  le  lendemaii^ 
quand  elle  a  su  par  M.  Janet  que  mon  laboratoire  avait  brCll^,  qn'elk 
lui  a  dit,  "  Mais  pourquoi  m'  avez-vous  arrSt^e  1     J'  avals  bien  vu  que  . 
c*  ^tait  le  laboratoire  do  M.  Richet  qui  briilait."  ^ 

Or  il  est  certain  que,  le  15  Novembre,  k  5  heures  du  soir,  au  Havn^  ! 
personne  ne  pouvait  savoir  que  mon  laboratoire  avait  br^l^.     II  n*y  » 
que  les  journaux  du  soir  de  Paris  qui  en  aient  parl^  k  5  heures. 

Je  rapporte  ces  trois  hallucinations  collectives,  malheureusement 
tr^s  vagues,  sans  conclure.  II  me  parait  pourtant  que  ni  le  hasard  ni 
d'  autres  causes  qu*  une  singuli^re  lucidity,  commune  k  trois  persomies, 
ne  peuvent  les  avoir  amends. 

Quant  k  moi,  qui  ^tais  le  plus  directement  int^ress^  dans  cet  incendie, 
je  dois  dire  que  je  n'  ai  eu  absolument  aucun  avertissement,  et  que  je 
dormais  d'un  profond  et  paisible  sommeil  quand  on  est  venu,  le 
matin  k  7  heures  et  demie,  m*  annoncer  cette  terrible  nouvelle. 

Observation  XIV. — Le  28  Fevrier,  ayant  endormi  Alice  vers  midi,  je 
la  laisse  endormie  tout  la  joum^  ^  et  je  retoume  chez  elle  vers  6 
heures  du  soir  avec  mon  ami,  M.  H^ricourt.  A  peine  sommes-nous 
arriv^  qu'  elle  se  met  k  mes  genoux,  pleurant,  se  d^battant,  me 
suppliant  de  veiller  sur  raoi-m^me,  et  m'assurant  que  Ton  voulait  8e 
venger  de  moi,  que  chez  moi  il  y  avait  des  personnes  int^ress^ 
k  me  faire  du  mal  et  r^solues  k  ma  perte.  Son  agitation  ^tait 
vraiment  etfrayante,  et  jamais  je  ne  I'avais  vu  dans  un  pareil  ^tat 

^  Noter  que  presqne  jftiriais  L^nie  n'  a  eu  de  semblftbles  hallucinatioiiB. 
'Urn*  est  am*  v^  sou  vent  de  la  laiBset  ainfiv  eiidoraAQve^TidAAtplaBieurs  heoresde 
satte.   EUle  reate  alors  ^tendue  but  boh  lit,  Qt  teUcxaeiTiX.  \mTao\sC^«  ^^^  \«Di^»av^  ^m^^sow 
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BUe  me  prie  de  la  r^veiller  pour  faire  cesser  son  inquietude  et  ses 
Kmffiraiices.  De  fait,  ^veill^,  elle  ne  se  doute  de  rien  et  elle  est  gaie 
Bt  caloie  oomme  d'  habitude.  Quoique  n'  attachant  pas  grande  valeur 
km  pressentimentSyje  ne  laissais pas, en  rentrant  chez  moi,  que  d'etre  un 
pen  inquiet  k  mon  tour,  ne  devinant  pas  ce  qui  signiiiait  cette  hostility 
dcmt  die  me  menagait.  D'  abord  je  ne  trouvai  rien  d'anormal,  mais  ie  soir, 
tnvaillant  tout  seul  dans  ma  biblioth^ue,  j'avisai  tout-k-coup  un 
pajfAer  que  je  n'  avais  pas  vu  d'  abord,  et  qui  ^tait  en  vedette  sur  ma 
iMe,  place  sous  mon  encrier,  de  mani^re  k  ce  qu'  il  ne  piit 
pas  echapper  k  mes  regards.  C  dtait  un  papier  tr^s  im- 
portant, et  qui  ne  devait  etre  absolument  connu  de 
personne.  Je  ne  sais  comment  il  se  trouvait  \k.  C'^tait  assur^- 
nent  un  de  mes  gens  qui  1  'avait  ddrob^  ou  trouv^,  et  plac^  1^ 
poor  me  montrer  qu  'il  1  'avait  lu.  Je  me  suis  h&t^  de  le  faire 
disparaitre,  ^tant,  d'un  cdt^  fort  ennuy^  de  cette  indiscretion  assez 
grave ;  d  'un  autre  cdt^,  au  point  de  vue  de  1  'observation,  satisfait 
d 'avoir  constat^  une  fois  de  plus  la  lucidity  d 'Alice. 

Ces  diverses  observations,  dont  quelques  unes  sont  peu  importantes, 
qaelques  autres,au  contraire,  assez  remarquables,  je  crois,auraient  pu  ^tre 
quatre  a  cinq  fois  plus  nombreuses,  si  j'  avais  mentionn^  les  observa- 
tions incompletes,  inexactes,  me  laissant  un  doute  dans  1'  esprit  par 
suite  d'  un  d^faut  experimental.  On  trouvera  sans  doute  celles-ci  bien 
insignifiantes,  et  je  reconnais  que  c'  est  en  effet  peu  de  chose  pour  un 
aassi  long  eftbrt.  Mais,  si  d'  autres  observateurs  faisaient  comme  moi, 
c'  est-a-dire,  s'  attachaient  specialement  k  V  exactitude  experimentale, 
et  a  un  ddterminisme  rigoureux,  dans  le  sens  que  Claude  Bernard 
attachait  a  ce  mot ;  je  suis  siir  qu'  ils  finiraient  par  r^unir  des  faits  bien 
curieux,  Je  ne  tiens  pas  k  ce  qu'  on  trouve  toutes  mes  observations 
concluantes.  Je  reconnais  que,  pour  nombre  d'  entre  elles,  le  hasard 
peat  donner  de  pareils  assemblages.  Je  tiens  seulement  k  ce  qu'  on 
reflechisse  a  ces  questions  et  k  ce  qu'  on  s'  attache,  non  pas  au 
meneiUeux,  mais  k  la  precision  des  experiences. 

Chapitre  XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Les  probl^mes  que  j'ai  abordes  dans  le  cours  de  ce  long 
meiDoire  ont  ete  agites  depuis  longtemps.     Je  n'  ai  done  pas  la  preten- 

>a  six  ou  hiiit  heures  de  sommeil,  elle  ne  d^place  pasd'un  millimHre  sa  figure  de 
'  oreiller  oh  elle  repose,  si  bien  que  le  tissu  en  piqu^  de  drap  laisse  des  traces  sur  la  peau, 
!t  oes  traces  ne  disparaissent  qu' au  bout  de  plusieurs  jours.  Un  jour  j' avais  oublie 
» clef  de  son  appartement,  si  bien  qu'  ai)rfes  avoir  referral  la  porte,  il  nie  fut  impossible 
le  me  faire  ouvrir.  La  sonnette  ne  la  r^veillait  pas,  II  fallut  faire  forcer  la  serrure  par 
n  sermrier  BpScmlement  mand^  h  cet  effet.  Ce  sont  ]h  des  preuves  que,  h'  W  exv  4\«\\. 
Esona.  £M2  poumut  invoquer  contre  la  simulation. 
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tion  d'innover.  II  y  a  un  point  cependant  sur  lequel  mes  exp^rienoet 
sont,  je  crois,  nouvelles ;  c'  est  sur  le  fait  de  la  lucidiU  pour  les  desaiiii^ 
fait  qui  n'  avait  pas  encore  ^t^  observe,  aussi  souvent,  et  avec  aatant 
de  rigueur. 

M.  Guthrie,  dans  ses  belles  experiences,  semble  bien  avoir  proav^  k 
transmission  mentale.  Mais  mes  experiences  prouvent  quekjiMi 
chose  de  plus.  Outre  la  transmission  mentale  il  semble  y  avoir  niift 
sorte  de  connaissance  des  choses.  Ainsi,  il  y  a  une  vague  notion  dNia 
dessin  enferm^  dans  une  enveloppe  opaque,  m^me  quand  ce  dessin  eit 
totalement  ignore  des  personnes  pr^sentes.  Est-ce  \k  une  vision  k 
travers  les  corps  opaques  1  Je  ne  le  pense  pas.  Je  crois  que  cette 
vision  k  travers  les  corps  ne  ressemble  en  rien  k  la  vision  r^tinienne. 
Ni  la  retine,  ni  lenerf  optique,  n'  y  sont  pour  quoi  que  oe  soit.  (7«t 
une  vision  int^rieure,  comme  dans  le  cas  de  suggestion  mentale. 

Comment  done  expliquer  cette  vision  interieuref  Comment 
expliquer  V  action  du  sommeil  k  distance  ?  Comment  comprendre  cettie 
connaissance  des  maladies  1  Comment  se  rendre  compte  de  cette  pe^ 
spicacite  extraordinaire  qui  porte  sur  des  f aits  loin  tains  et  inconnns  t  Si 
j^  en  donnais  V  explication,  il  faudrait  me  dresser  des  autels.  Mbu 
cette  explication,  je  ne  V  ai  pas,  heias !  et  je  ne  puis  donner  qu'  un  mot^ 
qui  reveiera  la  profondeur  de  mon  ignorance. 

Je  dirai  que  dans  certains  etats  psychiques,  chez  un  petit  nombre  de 
sujets,  il  existe  une/acult^  de  connaisscmce  qui  difi^re  absolument  de 
nos  f aeultes  de  connaissance  ordinaires.  Alors  il  n'  y  a  pas  d'espace,  ni 
de  temps,  ni  d'  objet  materiel  interpose.  TJ  aimant  attire  le  fer  a 
travers  une  cloison  opaque.  De  meme  le  sujet  lucide  disceme  le 
grossier  contour  d'  un  dessin  k  travers  une  enveloppe  opaque. 

Cette  faculte  de  connaissance  suppose  deux  hypotheses  qui  ne  sont 
absurdes  ni  V  une  ni  1'  autre. 

La  premiere,  c'  est  qu'  il  y  a  dans  la  mati^re  des  forces  que  nos  sens, 
et  par  consequent  notre  intelligence,  ne  connaissent  pas.  *  Nous  con- 
naissons  V  attraction,  la  chaleur,  V  eiectricite,  mais  il  y  a  sans  doute 
d'  autres  forces,  qui  nous  echappent,  parce  que  nous  n'  avons  pas  de  sens 
pour  les  percevoir. 

Non  seulement  cette  hypoth^se  n'  est  pas  absurde ;  mais  c'  est 
r  hypoth^se  inverse  qui  serait  absurde.  Pretendre  que  nous,  hommes, 
avec  quelques  sens  grossiers,  imparfaits,  errones,  et  homes  de  toutes 
parts,  nous  connaissons  tout  ce  qui  existe  dans  la  mati^re,  ce  serait, 
k  mon  gre,  absolument  absurde. 

C  est  done  \k  une  hypoth^se  necessaire.  Car  il  me  parait  necessaire 
d*  admettre  que  la  mati^re  a  d'  autres  proprietes  que  celles  que  nous 
connaissons  k  V  aide  de  nos  sens  rudimentaires. 

La  seconde  bypoth^se,  au  contraire^  n'  est  pas  necessaire.    EUe  ne 
impose  pas,     II  faut  la  demontrer,  et  c'  est  k  ^^t\A  ^^TEiQ>Ti%\*T^^<c(i:L  ^<i 
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e  me  suis  appliqu^  depuis  le  commencement  jusqu'  &  la  fin  de  ce 
B&noire.  C'est  que  certaines  propri^t^  de  la  mati^re,  vivante  ou 
marte,  pensante  ou  non  pensante,  inaccessibles  k  nos  sens  normaux, 
leTiennent  accessibles  k  certains  moments,  pour  certaines  personnes. 
Cela  revient  en  somme  k  dire  que  les  sujets  lucides  ont  un  sens  qui  nous 
^diappe,  dont  nous  ne  connaissons  rien,  et  que  nous  devons  nous 
borner  a  constater.  J'  estime  quant  k  present  que  toute  discussion  sur 
ce  sens,  sur  cette  faculty  de  connaissance,  est  oiseuse,  ridicule  et  sterile. 
Les  faits  qui  prouvent  sa  r^lit^  ne  sont  pas  encore  assez  bien  ^tablis 
poor  que  j'  aie  le  courage  de  discuter  sur  la  nature  de  ce  qui  est  encore 
njet  a  contestation. 

Je  crois  que  nous  devons  d'  abord  ^tablir  le  fait,  puis  V  interpreter. 
Or  nous  sommes  encore  k  la  p^riode  empirique,  qui  consiste  k  ^tablir  le 
kit  loi-mdme  sur  des  bases  solides,  inattaquables.  Un  moment  viendra 
sans  doute  qu'  on  cherchera  k  le  determiner  avec  precision.  On  saura 
qnand  un  sujet  devient  lucide,  pourquoi  et  comment  il  cesse  de  V  ^tre.  On 
s&nra  la  cause  de  ses  innombrables  et  fatigantes  erreurs.  On  donnera  la 
limite  de  sa  lucidity.  On  fera  d'  autres  determinations  exactes.  Mais 
aojourd'  hui  notre  tacbe  doit  6tre  plus  modeste.  Nous  devons,  je  crois, 
nous  contenter  de  la  demonstration  suivante  : — 

//  existe  chez  certaines  personneSf  a  certains  iruyments^  une  faculty  de 
connaissance  qui  n*  a  pas  de  rapport  avec  nosfacultds  de  connaissance 
normales. 

A  poser  le  probl^me  sous  cette  forme,  on  a  le  grand  avantage  de  ne 
rien  prejuger,  et  de  faire  rentrer  dans  cette  definition  les  belles 
observations  recueiUies  dans  les  Phantasms  of  the  Livhig.  Ainsi, 
pour  moi,  les  hallucinations  veridiques  et  les  phenomfenes  de  thought- 
transference  ne  sont-ils  qu'  un  cas  special  d'  un  phenomfene  plus  general, 
que j'  appellerai  du  vieux  mot  de  LUCiDixifi. 

Je  reconnais  que  mes  demonstrations  sont  insuffisantes.  O'est  un 
recaeil  de  documents,  de  notes,  plut6t  qu'une  oeuvre  d 'ensemble  ;  c'est 
one  simple  ebauche  qui  me  parait,  k  moi  peut-etre  plus  qu'  a  tout  autre, 
informe  et  incomplete.  Mais  mon  travail  n'  aura  pas  ete  inutile  si  j'  ai 
eveilie  la  curiosite  de  quelques  investigateurs,  et  persuade  les  savants 
qu'  ils  ne  doivent  pas  s'  endormir  sur  les  resultats  acquis  par  la  science 
positive.  Gertes  la  physique,  la  chimie,  la  biologie  ont  fait  de  grandes 
iecouvertes  ;  mais  c'  est  bien  peu  de  chose,  k  c6te  de  tout  ce  que  nous 
ignorons  encore. 

n  y  a,  sans  doute,  autour  de  nous,  cachees  par  notre  profonde  igno- 
rance, des  sciences  nouvelles  qui  sont  k  creer.  Pour  ma  part,  je  suis  con- 
raincu  que  dans  trois  si^cles  on  se  moquera  de  notre  science 
I'  aujourd'  hui.  Nous  trouvons  grotesques  les  affirmations  naives  des 
avants  d'  il  y  a  trois  sihcles,  Pense-t-on  que  nous  serous  ^  Y  a.W\  d^ 
lentes  jugementa  de  la  part  de    nos  arri^re-petits-neveux.'i     W  ia.u\» 
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nous  d^gager  de  1'  illusion  que  la  science  s'  arr§te  \k  oil  nous  Y  arrdtons, 
et  que  les  homes  du  savoir  humain  sont  les  homes  qu'  ont  plao^  les 
savants  de  1888. 

II  faut  done  chercher  dans  le  dotnaine  de  ces  facultds  myst^rieuses, 
ohscures,  mais  possihles,  et  m^me,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  prohables. 
Malheureusement  je  n'  ai  pas  pu  d^montrer  avec  certitude  cette  faculty 
de  lucidity  :  je  n'ai  m^me  pas  pu  m'en  convaincre  moi-m^me  de  mani^re 
k  me  donner  une  de  ces  croyances  d'apdtres,  qui  soul^vent  des 
montagnes.  Mais  il  viendra  des  ohservateurs  plus  sagaces,  plus  heureux, 
qui  feront  ce  que  je  n'  ai  pas  pu  faire. 

Qu'  ils  sachent  seulement  que  la  premiere  r^gle,  ce  n'est  pas 
r  accumulation  d'  experiences  ^tourdissantes,  mais  la  pr^ision  dans 
les  details.  C  est  ainsi  que  la  chimie  s'  est  d^gag^e  de  1'  alchimie ;  la 
physique  de  Tastrologie.  C'est  seulement  par  une  rigueur  exp^ri- 
mentale  irr^prochahle  que  les  sciences  dites  occultes  se  d^gageront 
enfin  de  cette  douloureuse  p^riode  d'  ohscurite  et  d'  incertitude  ou 
elles  sont  plong^es  aujourd'  hui. 
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III. 

EXPERT  AiENTS  IK   THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

Bt  a.  Sghmoll  and  J.  E.  Mabibb. 

{Translated  /ram   the   Original  French.) 

In  publishing  our  first  experiments  in  the  transference  of  thoughts 

<r  pictures,  without   the   intervention   of  the    recognised    organs   of 

•eolation  and  without  physical  contact  (Proceedings,  XI.,  May,  1887), 

«e  remarked  how  desirable  it  was  that  other  amateurs  of  psychological 

Ktenoe  should  devote  themselves  to  trials  of  the  same  sort.     For,  if 

amongst  these  experiments  there  are  some  which  are  not  absolutely 

satisfactory,  it  is  nevertheless  certain   that  the   bulk  of  the  results 

attained  tend  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon, — ^which 

was  the  aim  in  view.     That  this  phenomenon  should  usually  be  denied 

or  declared  illusory  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     In  all  times  new  dis- 

eoveries,  apparently  at  variance  with  the  known  data  of  science,  have 

been  received  with  distrust;   before  they  have  been  looked  into,  a 

theory  has  been  demanded,  which  should  explain  them  and  from  which 

they  should  logically  follow. 

This  error  of  method  cannot  be  successfully  combated  otherwise 
than  by  the  accumulation  of  facts.  It  would  be  well  if  all  those  who 
interested  themselves  sincerely  in  the  progress  of  science  would 
endeavour  to  convince  themselves  by  means  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
methodically  conducted  and  undertaken  without  prejudice,  and  that 
they  should  profit  by  the  examples  furnished  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them  in  this  branch  of  research  :  they  would  then  not  be  long 
in  perceiving  that  the  field  of  investigation  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  rich  in  surprises,  and  worthy  of  their  interest  from  all 
points  of  view. 

One  cannot,  however,  proclaim  the  reality  of  thought-transference 
without  at  the  same  time  making  some  reservation  as  to  its  modality. 
The  fact  exists  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  force  itself  upon  one  on  the 
first  trial.  To  verify  it,  we  are  often  obliged  to  grope  about,  and 
always  to  take  into  consideration  certain  conditions,  necessary  to 
it8  discovery.  One  must  not  expect  that  all  the  experiments  will 
succeed ;  and  again,  one  must  not  imagine  that  mental  perception  has 
the  spontaneity  and  clearness  of  normal  vision.  The  pictures,  on 
the  contrary,  are  sometimes  slow  of  production,  vague,  incomplete, 
often  modified  in  form,  and  nearly  always  difficult  to  grasp.  In  some 
cases  one  must  have  recourse  to  a  calculation  of  probabi\\t\ea  to  d\&- 
eaUkDgle  the  true  character  of  the  occurrence,  and  to  get  a  proot  tYv8A.\\. 
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is  not  due  to  chance.  We  dwell  on  these  difficulties  because  tkey  are 
of  a  nature  to  discourage  fresh,  impatient  investigators ;  but  not  at  all 
of  a  nature  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  fact.  One  must  never  forget 
that  if  thought-transference  were  altogether  an  ordinary  phenomenon, 
the  proof  of  its  existence  would  be  superfluous,  and  there  would  be 
no  merit  in  bringing  forward  the  facts  which  tend  to  support  it. 

The  experiments  (of  which  we  add  a  description)  took  place  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  flat,  occupied  by  one  of  the  undersigned,  M.  A. 
Schmoll,  111,  Avenue  de  Villiers  in  Paris. 

The  following  is  a  plan  of   the  rooms  used  : — 


to 


D 


The  following  are  a  few  remarks  on  the  persons  who  formed  our 
little  circle : — 

Madsane  D.,  aged  45 ;    was    present    at    the    majority    of    the 
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experiments,  bac  was  not  generally  successful  in  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  hypnotised  once  in  her  youth. 

Mile.  Marthe  D.,  aged  22 ;  was  present  at  only  a  limited 
number  of  experiments ;  in  these,  moreover,  she  showed  little  interest ; 
she  has  never  been  hypnotised. 

Mile.  Jane  D.,  aged  20 ;  very  regular  at  the  meetings ;  of 
delicate  constitution,  but  healthy  ;  has  shown  very  decided  faculty  for 
the  mental  perception  of  objects,  in  guessing  and  reproducing  them ; 
has  never  been  hypnotised,  but  appears  as  though  she  might  be 
susceptible  to  the  influence. 

Mile.  Eugenie  P. ;  an  artist,  aged  30,  fairly  strong ;  subject  to 
headache;  has  provided  a  good  number  of  satisfactory  results.  M. 
SchmoU  has  hypnotised  her  several  times  in  less  than  two  minutes ;  so 
far  he  has  not  observed  that  she  is  more  lucid  in  the  hypnotic  state  than 
when  awake. 

Mile.  Louise  M.,  aged  26  {vide  Proceedings^  XL,  p.  325),  has  given 
very  good  results  {vide  Nos.  51,  66),  but  on  account  of  ill-health  has 
not  been  able  to  attend  our  meetings  since  May,  1887.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  hypnotised  several  times.  M.  SchmoU  has  twice 
attempted  to  put  her  to  sleep,  but  without  success. 

M.  E.  S.,  aged  30 ;  a  political  writer,  strong,  vigorous ;  has 
only  joined  us  on  the  26th  of  November,  1887  ;  has  never  been 
employed  as  percipient. 

M.  Eugene  Hugo,  M.  Pierre  L^vis,  and  M.  Isidore  Bonvier  have 
only  been  present  incidentally ;  they  came  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
in  the  capacity  of  colleagues. 

As  to  Madame  SchmoU  and  the  two  present  writers,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  our  former  notices.     {Proceedings^  XI.,  p.  325.) 

Our  mode  of  procedure  has  not  always  been  the  same ;  that  is  to  say^ 
since  the  first  experiments  (1-26),  pubUshed  in  the  Proceedings^  it  has 
been  modified,  as  we  recognised  the  advantages  oflered  by  certain  condi- 
tions, with  respect  to  experimental  certitude  and  the  probabiUties  of 
success.  Thus,  instead  of  the  percipient  remaining  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  during  the  drawing  of  the  object,  latterly  he  has  waited  in  the 
drawing-room  or  the  bedroom  till  the  design  was  completed ;  the  match 
which  was  formerly  used  to  draw  the  pictures  was  replaced  by  a  soft 
brush  ;  instead  of  a  single  picture  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
several  copies  were  taken  and  distributed  among  the  agents,  in  order 
that  they  might  obtain  a  more  direct  view ;  instead  of  placing  the 
percipient  in  the  corner  P,  he  was  placed  at  P^,  in  order  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  in  our  line  of  vision,  kc.  We  shall  take  care  to 
mention  these  modifications  as  they  occur ;  for  the  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  caUing  attention  to  the  general  character  of  our  arrange- 
ments. 
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Our  meetings  always  took  place  in  the  evening.  The  experiments 
were  not  generally  commenced  until  all  those  who  were  expected  bad 
arrived — ^that  is  to  say,  about  nine  or  half-past.  All  the  investigators 
were  aware  of  the  scientific  scope  of  the  attempts,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  zeal  in  excluding  all  source  of  error  and  in  obtaining 
conclusive  results.  ^ 

EXPBRIMBNTS   WITH   DRAWINGS. 

The  following  is  what  took  place  when  (as  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases)  it  was  required  to  produce  a  mental  vision  of  a  drawing. 

The  objects  to  be  guessed  were  thought  of  and  drawn  at  once  by 
one  of  the  two  present  writers  ;  during  this  time,  those  present  (with 
the  exception  of  the  percipient,  who  was  apart  from  the  company, 
with  eyes  blindfolded)  talked  together  or  watched  the  drawer.  It  was 
expressly  forbidden  to  make  the  least  allusion,  by  word  or  by  action, 
to  the  object  which  was  being  drawn. 

When  all  preparations  were  concluded,  and  note  had  been  taken  of 
the  time,  everyone  went  to  his  post :  the  percipient,  seated  in  the 
arm-chair  P  (or  P^  or  P^),  which  had  its  back  turned  towards  us, 
waited,  and  the  agents  took  their  places  at  A,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  backs  were  turned  to  the  window  and  their  looks  directed  towards 
the  drawing  (O),  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  agents  then 
gazed  at  this  drawing  with  the  earnest  wish,  the  firm  desire,  that  an 
image  of  it  should  reproduce  itself  in  the  brain  of  the  percipient. 
Moreover,  if  the  drawing  represented  a  well-defined  object,  or  one  of 
familiar  form  (such  as  a  mark  of  interrogation,  an  M,  a  cross,  a  nose, 
a  glass,  a  leaf,  <kc.),  they  repeated  to  themselves  the  name  of  this 
object.  Thus,  to  gaze^  to  desire^  to  determine  is  the  department  of  the 
agents.  As  to  the  percipient,  he  must  as  far  as  possible  prevent  his 
ideas  and  his  imagination  from  taking  any  definite  direction  ;  his  duty 
consists  in  thinking  of  nothing,  in  searching  for  nothing,  in  desiring 
nothing,  but  in  waiting  patiently  for  a  more  or  less  well-defined  picture 
to  present  itself  to  his  mental  vision. 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  work,  it  has  been  the  rule  that  no 
talking  should  take  place  during  the  experiments,  and  that  everything 
should  be  avoided  which  could  furnish  the  slightest  hint  to  the  percipient. 
This  rule  has  been  observed  with  increased  stringency  since  Mr.  Myers' 
urgent  requests  on  the  subject.  It  was  decided  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  any  observations  that  the  percipient  might  make, 
that  his  questions  should  receive  no  reply,  in  short,  that  the  agents 

1  Of  the  121  experiments  made,  91  are  reported  in  this  paper.  The  remaining  90 
were  all  failures :  27  were  experiments  with  dravvings,  one  with  a  real  object  (a 
bracelet),  one  with  loto,  and  one  with  dominoes. 
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jloald   refrain  from  all  words,  gestures,  or  movements  which  might  in 
fe  jpaj  way  be  interpreted  as  signs  of  approbation  or  disapprobation.    Thus 
Ihre  has  been  absolute  silence  during  the  course  of  the  experiments. 

^Rie  mass  of  our  trials  may  be  divided  into  several  series,  similar 
in  geaieral  arrangement,  but  each  characterised  by  certain  modifi- 
canons. 


Nos.  27  to  50  (inclusive), 

(with  the  exception  of  Nos.  31-36,  48  and  49,  which  wer3  not  experi- 
ments with  drawings). 

The  percipient  remained  in  the  dining-room  while  the  original 
design  was  drawn.  He,  therefore,  kept  himself  apart  from  the  others, 
■nting  himself,  blindfolded,  in  the  armchair  P,  which  had  its  back 
towards  us ;  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  experiment  commenced 
at  that  moment.  He  was  informed  as  soon  as  the  drawing  was 
completed,  and  the  agents  had  taken  their  places  at  A,  in  front 
of  it 

The  percipient  drew  nothing  while  seated  in  the  armchair.  If  at 
the  end  of  10  or  15  minutes  he  announced  that  he  saw  a  figure,  the 
original  was  hidden  and  he  was  requested  to  come  to  the  table  and 
draw  what  he  had  seen.  He  then  did  so  under  our  eyes,  but  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  silence.  If  the  reproduction  thus  obtained  bore  more 
or  less  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  percipient  was  replaced  in  the 
armchair  and  the  experiment  was  continued  ;  only  in  the  most 
BQCcessful  cases  did  this  repetition  not  take  place.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  6gure  produced  by  the  percipient  was  without  any  resemblance  to 
the  original,  it  was  passed  by,  and  the  trial  regarded  as  a  failure. 

The  percipient  first  made  his  drawing  in  pencil,  and  then  went 
over  it  in  ink,  using  a  match  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
drawing  thus  obtained  was  very  exactly  copied  (generally  on  the 
following  day)  by  M.  Schmoll,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  as  the 
original,  and  marked  round  with  blue,  to  distinguish  it.^ 

The  original  was  never  shown  to  the  percipient  until  his  drawing 
was  completely  finished.  It  often  happened  that  then,  after  having 
looked  at  it,  he  declared  that  his  did  not  represent  so  faithfully  what 
he  had  seen,  and  that  he  regretted  having  unconsciously  omitted 
or  altered  such  and  such  detail.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
observations ;  in  no  case  was  he  permitted  to  retouch  his  drawing  after 
the  original  had  been  seen. 

^  In  thus  doing,  M.  Schmoll  had  wished  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  stray  sheets. 
For  the  whole  of  tbJ5  seriea,  (27-50)  he  has,  an/ortunately,  not  preaerved  tiWedtt^mii 
jDsdm  byr  the  bjutd  of  the  perdpient 
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March  4,  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PEKCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

27 

M.  Mabire 

Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Martbe. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.Scbmoll 
M.  Scbmoll. 

I 

*<I  see  a  Y,"  said  M. 
Mabire    at    first.    To- 
wards the  end  of  the 
experiment  the   image 
had   changed    a  little, 
and    M.   Mabire   drew 
the  following  figure:— 

Duration  of  experiment, 
10  minutes. 

28 

Mile.  Jane. 

5. 
M.  Mabire  in 
place    of 
Mile.  Jane. 

^ 

*'  I  see  a  triangle,  with 
its    ba«e    below.    The 
triangle  appears  to  me 
to  be  tillea  up ;  but  the 
darkness,     very      pro- 
nounced at  the  angle, 
disappears  at  the  base 
— which    is    itself    not 
represented  at  aJl." 

Then    Mile.  Jane    drew 
this  figure : — 

Duration,  12  minutes. 

29 

Mme.  D. 

5. 
Mile.  Jane  in 
place   of 
Mme.  D. 

P 

"  I    see    something  like 
a  flower  with  four  ex- 
tended leaves." 

"  Now,    there    are   two 
ellipses  placed  together 
horizontally,  like  an  8 
lying  down  ;  a  descend- 
ing   stroke     sepcutites 
them." 

T 

Duration,  12  minutes. 
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March  4,  1887  {continued). 


OP 


PEECmDfT. 


K)    Mne.Marthe. 


AGENTS. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


5. 

Mme.  D.  in 
place  of 
Mile. 

Marthe. 


RESULT. 


1.  "An  extended  curve, 
convex  upwards.  '* 

2.  "Three  curves,  hori- 
zontally united,  and  a 
white  spot  above." 

The  following  are  the 
two  drawing  made  one 
after  the  other : — 


14  minutes. 


March  11,  1887. 


>.0F 
tlAL 

PBBCIPISNT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

38 

Mile.  Jane. 

6. 

.1 

Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Marthe. 

M 

Mile.  Eugenie. 
Mme.Schmoll 

Mfi 

M.  Mabire. 

M.  SchmoU. 

The    angles    were   first 

seen    fitted   into    each 
other,   afterwards   side 
by   side.     There   were 
four  of  them. 
15  minutes. 

39 

MDe.  Eugenie. 

6-            1 
Mile.  Jane 

in    place 
of   Mile. 
Eugenie. 

\6 

M 

In    the    third    attempt. 
Mile.      Eugenie      saw 
**  two  circles  open   on 
one   side,    and    joined 
laterally  by  a  stroke." 
10  minutes. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  it  is  always  the  percipient  wV\o  dT«tv?»  \\i^ 
r'eeiseeea. 
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March  11,  1887  {continued). 


NO.  OF 
TRUL. 

PBRCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

BB9ULT. 

4P 

Mme.  D. 

6. 

Mlle.Eag^nie 
in    place  of 
Mme.  D. 

^ 

^OQP 

^  By  exception,  a  material  object  was  chosen  this   time,  a  glass  aalt^seUar  (of 
which  we  give  a  representation)  being  placed  on  the  table. 


March  16,  1887. 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

42 

M.  Mabire. 

2. 
Mme.  Schmoll 
M.  Schmoll. 

• 

m  •  m 
o 

"A  capital  letter  F, 
leaning  towards  the 
right." 

*'  An  X ;  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  tne  two 
branchea,  I  see  irregn- 
larities." 

*  'Very  little  distinctness. " 

/*xx 

March  25,  1887 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

43 

Mile.  Jane. 

5. 
Mme.  D. 
Mlle.Eng^nie. 
Mme.  Schmoll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 

a 

*'  I  see  a  large  black  spot 
on  a  white  space ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle, 
or  rather  by  an  elliose 
placed  horizontally. 

o 

1 

Mile.    Jane,    the   whole 
time,    had    above    all 
insisted    on    the   largt 
black  9pot  on  white, 
15  minutes. 
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March  25,  1887  {wntinued). 


RO.or 

PSBGIPIS3IT. 

AOBMTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

44 

Ulle.  Eugenie. 

6, 
Mile.  Jane 
in  place 
of    Mile. 
£ag6nie. 

•)C 

17  minutes. 

45 

Mme.  D. 

5. 

Mile.  Eugenie 
in   place  of 
Mme.  D. 

• 

A    number    of    objects 
without  any  connection 
with    the   original :    a 
table,  pincers,   a  pick- 
axe, a  T,  a  square,  &c. 

• 
(The   T    presents    some 
analog.) 

15  minutes. 

0.  OK 


^ 


March  28,  1887. 


HUL 


!      PERCIPIENT. 


46 


M.  Mabire. 


47    M.  Mabire. 


AGENTS. 


4. 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.Schmoll 
M.  Schmoll. 


4. 
Same  as  No. 
46. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


RESULT. 


T 


And  a  number  of  other 
objects  without  any 
connection. 

*  (A  certain  resemblance, 

though  rather  vague. ) 

15  minutes. 


During  20  minutes  no 
result ;  M.  Mabire  saw 
very  badly  defined 
thingp.  At  the  end  of 
25  minutes  he  took  off 
the  bandage  and  drew — 


After  having  seen  the  original,  he  said  that  he  had  certainly  seen  a  centre 
irowing  off  mys,  like  a  sun  or  a  star;  but  as  that  was  an  image  vfYAeVi  ol\.«ii 


^ 
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presented  itself  on  its  own  acoonnt,  he  had  not  believed  it  to  have  been  ooeasumed 
by  us,  and  had  made  no  mention  of  it.    Altogether  the  result  is  doabtfoL 


ApHl  2,  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PBRCIPIRNT. 

AOKNTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

50 

• 

Mile.  Jane. 

3. 
Mme.  D. 
Mme.SchmoIl 
M.  Schmoll. 

fk 

M 

No8.  51  to  84  (inclusive), 

(with  the  exception  of  Nos.  65  and  70,  which  were  not  experiments 
with  drawings). 

The  percipient  now  no  longer  remained  in  the  dining-room,  but 
was  taken  into  the  drawing-room,  before  the  original  drawing  was  pre- 
pared ;  when  it  was  finished,  he  was  recalled  and  placed  in  the  arm- 
chair P,  after  which  the  experiment  began. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  series  onwards,  instead  of  a  single 
drawing,  several  copies  were  made  and  distributed  among  the  agents, 
so  that  each  copy  served  for  only  one  or  two  persons.  .  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  order  that  each  agent  might  be  able  to  see  the  drawing  in 
an  upright  position,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  place  it  at  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view.  We  ought  to  add  that  in  the  58th  and 
70th  trials  exception  was  made  to  this  rule,  and  that  later  on  (on 
and  after  the  87th)  it  was  not  regularly  adhered  to. 

The  percipients  having  remarked  that  in  many  cases  they  did  not 
see  one  single  form,  but  two,  three,  or  more  in  succession,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  preceding  series  were  modified,  in  so  far  that  the  percipient, 
on  taking  his  place  in  the  armchair,  received  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  he  sketched  (raising  the  covering  of  his  eyes)  all 
the  figures  which  successively  presented  themselves  to  his  mental  vision. 
When  one  or  more  figures  had  been  drawn  under  these  conditions,  one 
of  the  agents  took  a  glance  at  them,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  experi- 
ment should  be  continued  or  terminated  at  this  point.  In  the  first 
case,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion,  he  remained  silent  on  his  return 
to  his  place,  at  the  most  making  known,  by  the  play  of  his  features, 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  his  examination  or  not.  In  the  second 
case,  the  percipient  was  asked  to  come  to  the  table  and  show  his 
drawing  or  drawings.  He  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  retouch  what 
he  had  already  drawn ;  but  at  his  request  he  was  sometimes  permitted 
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to  add,  from  memory,  other  figures  which  he  said  he  had  seen.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  original  remained  hidden  while  he  drew 
these  figures,  and  that  a  rigorous  silence  was  observed. 

Finally,  the  figures  obtained  were  no  longer  copied,  but  those 
drawn  by  the  percipient  were  kept  along  with  the  originals.  This  plan 
has  since  been  followed,  except  in  the  77th  experiment,  when  a  cojoy 
of  the  drawing  made  by  the  percipient  has  been  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  original. 

April  5,  1887. 


NO.  OFl 
TRIAL. 


PKBCIPIBNT. 


51 


52 


Mile.   Louise 
M. 


Mile.  Jane. 


53 


AGENTS. 


ORIOIIfAL  DRAWINO. 


Mme.Schmoll 


54 


Mile.  Jane. 


4. 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mnie.Schmo]l 
M.  Sob  moll. 


4. 
MUe.    Louise 
in  place  of 
Mile.  Jane. 


3. 


3. 
Mme.Scbmoll 
in    place  of 
Mile.  Jane. 


? 


Each  agent  had 
a  copy  of  the 
original. 


Four  copies  of 
the  original 
were  nsea  by 
the  agents. 


Three   copies 
ufed. 


^ 


RESULT. 


Before  drawing  the  above 
fig^nre,      Mile.    Louise 
said,     "  a     terrestrial 
globe  on  a  support." 
10  minutes. 


Three   copies 
used. 


? 


/ 


10  minutes. 


A 


During  the   experiment 
Mme.  SchmoU  said  that 
she  saw  *'  a  little  roof." 
10  minutes. 


15  minutes. 


Mile.  Jane,  after  having  seen  the  original,  8«tid  that  her  first  idea  had  been 
that  of  a  glass. 
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April  5,  1887  {wnHrwud), 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


PBBCIPIBMT. 


56 


Mme.  D. 


56 


M.  Schmoll. 


58 


Mile.  Jane. 


AOBMTS. 


4. 


4. 
Mme.   D.    in 
place  of  M. 
Schmoll. 


6. 


59 


Mile.  Jane. 


ORIOIlfAL  DRAWING. 


Four     copies 
osed. 


Four     copies 
used. 


RESULT. 


6. 


This  was  the 
first  time  that 
an  animal  had 
been  drawn. 


This  was  the 
fii*st  time  that 
a  head  had 
been  drawn. 


z 


10  minutes. 


10  minutes. 


After  five  minutes  Mile. 
Jane  said,  "I  see  a 
cat's  head." 

On  being  asked  to  draw 
what  she  saw,  she  pro- 
duced the  following 
figure : — 


At  the  end  of  five  minutes, 
Mile.  Jane  having  said, 
**itisa  hecui  in  profile, " 
a  cry  of  joy  unfortu- 
nately escaped  one  of 
those  present.  This  cry 
having  betrayed  to 
Mile.  Jane  that  she  had 

fuessed  rightly,  no 
rawing  was  made.  In 
order  to  repair  the 
wrong  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, Mile.  Jane  was 
asked  which  way  the 
head  was  turned.  "  To 
the  left,"  she  replied. 
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Apnl  8,  1887. 


6 


66 


PERCI' 
PIElfT. 


MUe. 
Louise 


AQENTS. 


5. 

(plus 

Mr. 

Myers) 


OaiQINAL  DRAWnfO. 


E 


This   figure  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  tid^ers. 


BE8ULT. 


Mile. 
Louise 


5. 
(plus 

Mr. 
Myers) 


r 


At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes, 
MUe.  Louise  said,  "I  see 
three  fish  on  a  skewer." 
Not  bein^  well  understood, 
she  explained,  "Three  fish 
held  by  a  skewer,  that  is  as 
they  are  sold  in  the  fish 
markets ;  but  everybody 
knows  that  I "  Then  she 
took  off  her  bandage  and 
drew— 


f 


Apnl  22,  1887. 


KG.  OF 
TKLkL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESm.T. 

72 

Mile.  Eugenie. 

6. 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Marthe. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.Schmoll 
M.  Mahire. 
M.  SchmoU. 

J 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
MUe.    Eugenie  succes- 
sively    made    several 
drawings  in  the  order 
in  whi<m  she  saw  them. 

1  ^tt 
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April  22,  1887  {continued). 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


74 


PEHCIPIENT. 


Mme.Schmoll 


A0ENT8. 


3. 
Mile.  Jane. 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schnioll. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


Three  copies 
used. 


RESULT. 


1.  •*  A  star  with  a  ver}- 
large  spot  in  the 
centre." 

2.  "A  corkscrew-shaped 
figure,  with  three  spirals 
well  marked,  and  a 
fourth  vague  "  {v.  draw- 
ing No.  2). 

3.  The  same  ficrure  in 
the  position  of  No.  3. 


■^^ 


3 


15  minutes. 


As  in  No.  72,  these  figures  were  seen  successively. 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

75 

Mile.  Jane. 

3. 

MmcSchmoll 
in    place  of 
Mile.  Jane. 

^:^=k 

'*A  zigzag,  like  a  stair- 
case, descending  to  the 
right." 

76 

M.  Schnioll. 

3. 
Mile.  Jane  in 
place  of  M. 
Schmoll. 

Three   copies 
used. 

0 

20  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  M.  Schmoll  made  the  following  remark  :— 
**  I  saw  the  four  figures  separately.  A  strange  thing :  at  one  moment  when  I 
was  trying  to  seize  the  exact  shape  of  a  figure  that  I  perceived,  M.  Mabire 
coughed  loudly  ;  at  once  the  figure,  of  which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse,  shook, 
became  ciouded  over,  and  disappeared— only  to  reappear  when  M.  Mabire  has 
ceased  cougbinff, " 
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April  22,  1887  {continued), 


1 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIOINAI.  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

1 

'  M.  Mabire. 

3. 
M.  SchmoU  in 
place  of  M. 
Mabire. 

Three    copies 
used. 

R 

'*  Something  like  a  leaf 
or  an  oar ;    the  lower 
part  is  solid  and  very 
black." 

J 

Also  vaguely  seen  :  — 

( 

20  minutes. 

> 
> 


April  29,  1887. 


PERCIPIENT. 

1 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RF-SULT. 

Mile.  Jane. 

4. 

Mile.  Eugenie. 
Mnie.Schmoll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 

T 

t|4 

Seen  separately. 
20  minutes. 

Mlle.£ug4^nie. 

4. 
Mile.  Jane 
in    place 

Three    copies 
used. 

h'^lf 

of    Mile. 
Eugenie. 

1 

Seen  very  vaguely. 
20  minutes. 

B,   EagSnie  saw  the  figarea  1 — 6  successively  ;    some  beat   a  <iwV.«.\w 
^anee  to  the  original. 
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April  29,  1887  (eonlifMMcQ. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PESCIPIBfT. 

AOIMTB. 

ORIOnVAL  DRAWING. 

RnULT. 

80 

Mine.Schmoll 

3. 

Three   copies 
used. 

i 

*'Bri^t»  like  c^aas.** 

•"Bright— whitish." 
t"  Bright— whitish." 
Nob.  4  and  6  were  seen 

slanting,  as  drawn,  not 

upright 

15  minutes. 

>ttF 

May  4,  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


81 


PERCIPIENT. 


Mile.  Jane. 


AGENTS. 


Mme.Schnioll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.Schmoll. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


RESULT. 


Two      copies 
nsed. 


' '  Several  crosses :  varions 
figures  like  the  above." 


Although  this  experiment  is  considered  a  failure,  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  back  of  a  chair  may  be  granted  to  drawing  No.  4. 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL. 


82 


PERCIPIENT. 


MrocSchmoll 


AGENTS. 


3. 

Mile.  Jane  in 
place  of  Mme. 
^chmoU. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


Three   copies 
used. 


RESULT. 


41 
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May  6,  1887. 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

84 

Mile.  Jane. 

7. 
Four   of   the 

ladies. 
Dr.  H^ricoart. 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 

Four     copies 
used. 

U 

18  miimtes. 

Nos.  88  to  119  (inclusive), 


(with  the  exception  of  Nos.  89,  90,  93,  94,  99-108,  120-125,  which 
were  not  experiments  with  drawings). 

The  percipient  was  now  sent  into  the  bedroom  before  the  drawing 
was  commenced,  and  remained  there  with  Madame  Schmoll.  When 
the  drawings  were  finished  both  the  ladies  were  recalled.  Of  course, 
Madame  Schmoll  knew  no  more  of  what  was  being  drawn  than  the 
percipient  herself.  All  the  time  that  the  ladies  were  in  the  bedroom 
they  talked  on  indifferent  subjects ;  the  doors  separating  the  dining- 
room  from  the  bedroom  and  the  drawing-room  were  always  carefully 
shut. 

The  match  used  up  to  this  point  for  sketching  the  original  designs 
had  made  no  appreciable  noise;  and  it  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
it  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  a  pen,  the  scratching  of  which 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  betrayed  to  the  percipient  the 
character,  number,  direction,  or  form  of  the  strokes.  But  on  and  after 
the  92nd  experiment,  although  the  percipient  was  sent  into  an 
adjoining  room  before  the  drawing  was  commenced,  the  match  was 
replaced  by  a  sable-hair  brush,  the  employment  of  which  cut  off  all 
possibility  of  any  noise  being  made  during  drawing. 

After  the  commencement  of  this  series  (counting  from  No.  87),  the 
percipient's  armchair  was  no  longer  invariably  placed  at  P ;  it  was 
sometimes  at  P^,  at  other  times  at  P^,  a  detail  to  which  no  importance 
was  attached. 
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November  19,  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


88 


PERCIPIEffT. 


MlIe.Eugi^nie. 


AGENTS. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


3. 

Mine.  Schmoll 
M.  MaUre. 
M.  Schmoll. 


Only  one  copy 
of  the  uriglnal 
made. 


3 


RESULT. 


12  minates. 


The  following  experiment  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mile.  Eugenie. 

November  22,  1887. 


XO.  OF 
TIIIAL. 

PERCIPIE.NT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

01 

Mlle.£ug(^nie. 

6. 
Mme.  M.i 
Mine.  Schmoll 
M.  M.i 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 

^ 

f  ^ 

15  minutes. 

^  Mine.  M.  only  appears  a»  agent  on  this  one  occasion,  M.  M.  once  agrain  when 
an  exi^eriment  was  made  at  Mile.  Eugenie's  residence. 

November  26,  1887. 


XO.  OF 
TRIAU 


92 


PKUCUMENT. 


Mile.  Jane. 


AGENTS. 


6. 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Marthc. 
Mme.  Schmoll 
M.  S. 

M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


^ 


RESULT. 


10  minutes. 

Mile.  Jane  exoressly  de- 
clared that  tne  hiill  of 
the  boat  was  black,  liut 
I  did  not  wish  the  pencil 
drawings  to  be  touched. 
-A.  S. 


While  the  original  was  l)eing  drawn.  Mile.  Jane  was  (as  was  the  percipient 
daring  the  whole  of  this  series  of  experiments)  in  an  adjoining  room.    All  the 
time  of  the  experiment,  while  she  was  drawing  the  reproduction,  the  silence 
was  complete.    It  was  as  though  she  \i8ud  boeii  oAt^^^^ther  alone. 
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The  first  row,  1  —  1,  was  drawn  by  Mile. .  Jane  while  seated  in  the  armchair ; 
five  minutes  later,  after  we  had  carefully  hidden  the  original,  she  came  nearer 
to  the  light  in  order  to  see  better,  and  drew  the  second  row,  2 — 2,  and  then  the 
third,  3 — 3,  adding,  **  I  have  always  seen  the  bottom  of  the  figure  black." 

During  all  this  time,  complete  silence ;  no  sign  of  encouragement,  nor  of 
joy.  It  was  not  until  the  drawing  (reproduction)  was  altogether  finished,  as  I 
now  give  it,  that  the  original  was  brought  out.  Then  we  all  cried  out,  **  What 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Myers  was  not  present  at  this  experiment !  " 

One  has  but  to  blacken  the  drawing  (with  ink),  enlarge  it  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  original,  and  blacken  the  hull  of  the  boat,  and  one  will  have  very  nearly 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original. 

Some  minutes  after  being  seated  Mile.  Jane  had  said,  **  I  see  a  large  triangle," 
then  succeessively : — 

'*  There  are  triangle    .     .     .     ." 

**  Several  straight  lines    .     .     .     ." 

**  A  dark  object." 

Thereupon  she  began  to  draw  the  row  1 — 1.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  once 
had  the  idea  of  a  boat,  although  our  thoughts  were  strongly  concentrated  on 
this  idea. 

I  have  given  more  details  of  this  experiment  than  of  any  of  the  preceding, 
because  it  is  the  best  and  the  most  conclusive  that  we  have  ever  made. 

December  3,  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAU 


95 


PERCIPIENT. 


Mile.  Jane. 


96 


Mile.  Eugenie. 


AGENTS. 


7. 
Mnie.  D. 
Mile.  Marthe. 
Mile.  Eugenie. 
Mme.Schmoll 
M.  S. 
M.  Schmoll. 


7. 
Mile.  Jane 
in     place 
of     Mile. 
Eugenie. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


RESULT. 


After  a  few  minutes,  **  I 
see  a  strange  object," 
and  Mile.  Jane  drew 
successively  the  four 
figures  given  above. 
Returning  to  the  first, 
which  had  impressed 
her  imagination  most 
strongly,  she  said, 
"  There  is  a  tail  which 
trembles. " 

The  experiment  lasted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour 
without  giving  any  fur- 
ther result. 
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December  9;  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


PBRCIPISNT. 


97 


Mile.  Jane. 


AGBIITS. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


4. 

Mme.  D. 
Mine.Schmoll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 


EBULT. 


At  the  end  of  10  minuteB 
Mile.  Jane  drew  as 
above.  She  said  that 
she  had  seen  an  object 
resemUinff  a  flower-pot 
While  Rawing,  she 
added,  "I  see  seme- 
thing  like  a  stalk  bent 
over  coming  out  of  it" 

She  also  faintly  per- 
ceived a  triangle.  (This 
triangle  is  abundantly 
represented  in  the  cross- 
bars of  the  original.) 


December  10,  1887. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


PERCIPIENT. 


109 


Mile.  Jane. 


AGENTS. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


6 

Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Marthe. 
Mlle.£ag^nie. 
Mme.ScDmoll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 


RESULT. 


After  two  minutes  Mile. 
Jane  said  :  *'  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  a  handle 
—I  see  two  handles." 

After  12  minutes  she 
drew — 
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Dccethber  10,  1887  {continued). 


RCip»?rr. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

3.Eag^nie. 

6. 
Mile.  Jane 
in     place 
of     Mile. 
Eugenie. 

<; 

After  12  minutes,  Mile. 
Ea^^nie  drew  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Figures   3,  4,  7   present 
certain  resemblances. 

December  13,  1887. 


lowing  experiment  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mile.  Eugenie. 


ICIPIEXT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

;.  Eugenie. 

4. 

Mme.Schmoll 
M.  M.i 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 

m 

At  the  end  of  15  minutes 
Mile.  Eug6nie  drew  the 
following : — 

Mme.  Schmoll  (one  of  the 
agents)  had  gazed  at  the 
lamp  for  a  certain  time 
during  the  experiment. 
Her    eyes    were    tired 
from  looking  fixedly  at 
the  black  spots  of  the 
die. 

has  only  taken  part  in  the  experiments  made  at  the  residence  ol  ^\\«. 


Ea^eriments  in   Thimght-Transference. 
Dtetmber   17,  1887. 


T.ri 

„..™. 

„„„. 

aaiaiNiL  diuwiiio 

HBini. 

ll.T 

Mil..  Jul.. 

6. 

in 

•U-lfJrf 

V 

IttT 

xMlle.  Mwthe. 

X 

m 

M.  Mttbiro. 

^ 

M.  Schrool!. 

After  t-nn    miniitexHIle. 

Jane uid :  "I  havigol 

th»Dodoil  of  RSnte- 

or  of  Bomo  mnaictJ  in- 

Btnunent  orotiiv.''  (A 

little  later),  "l-eenjttj 

lines.    It  >«M»blei  k 

i 

vase,    but  it  u  not  k 

Mile.   Jane    then   drew, 

and  iaid;  "Now  it  is 

like  a  Jin.q> ;  l)i>^re  iu« 

spveral   Mrin-^like  a 

little  griding." 

At  the  end  of  Uib  experi- 
ment, wliich  lasted   15 

niinntes,     Mile,      Jane 

save  na  tlie  Above  f  re 
ilmwingH,    wliich    bear 

;,-reat    reflemblaJice    to 

the     original.       While 

slie  was  (Imwioe-  these 

figures   (HWited    in   ibo 

armchair),  no  one  wat 

looking  at  ber,  and  all 

waa  done  in  thegreateft 

sileDce. 

115 

Mile.  Jane. 

6. 
Same    aa    in 
N...  113. 

J 

Failure,   bat    partial  re- 
seinblance, 

r 

Mile.  Jane  bad  had  the 

idea  of  "M.  SchmollV 

pipe,"  "A  cat."   After- 

wards she  naw  "a  black 

mass,  longer  than  it  ii 

broad,     on     a     white 

ground"    ,    .    "always 
Hack."  Mile.  Jane  said 

1 

that  she  was  qaite  un- 

able to  seize   the  out. 

1 

lines.      '•  This   is  not  a 

regular  form."    "I  give 

up     the     drawing     ipf 
iiOiat  this  may  be."' 
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December  24,  1887. 


nPIEKT. 


Eugenie. 


Eugenie. 


AOBNTS. 


7. 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.Scliinoll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.   Pierre 

L^vis. 
M.  Isidore 

Bonvier. 
M.  Schmoll. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


8. 
Same    as   in 
No.  116,  plus 
M.  S. 


X 


t 


RESULT. 


After  three  or  four 
minutes  Mile.  Eus^nie 
(seated  in  the  armchair) 
drew  suocessively  the 
three  figures.  Having 
at  once  showed  them  to 
us,  and  being  askeil 
what  it  was  that  she 
had  first  wished  to 
draw,  she  replied,  "  A 
pair  of  scissors. " 

Ttie  experiment  lasted 
seven  minutes. 


Seven  minutes. 
Figures  1  and  3  present 
certain  faint  similarity 
to  the  original. 


Nos.  127  to  132  (inclusive). 

,1  modification  was  introduced  into  the  arrangements :  the 
jsign  was  made  by  M.  Mabire  in  the  bedroom,  while  the 
remained  with  the  agents  in  the  dining  room, 
series  produced  only  failures,  partly  perhaps  owing  to 
tment  of  the  drawer,  and  to  the  survival  of  the  varied 
LS  that  the  percipient  had  received  during  his  conversation 
tgents.  We  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  image  is  more 
oapressed  on  the  memory  of  the  agents,  when  they  see  the 
lich  ir  is  formed  and  developed  under  the  hand  of  the  drawer; 
he  other  hand,  that  the  percipient  should  in  some  measure 
imself  for  the  experiment  by  banishing  from  his  mind  all 
5  subjects. 


Ex^pentnents  in  Thought-TransfereTtce. 


?£;" 

FEBcrpiurr. 

AOCMa. 

oueiNU  MuwiKa. 

BHDU. 

127 

Mile.  Jane. 

9. 
Mme.D. 
MlleMartbe. 
Mme-Schmoll 
M.  Charles 

H.i 
M.       Engfene 

Hugo. 
M.      Pierre 

Uvk. 
M.  B. 

M.  Habire. 
M.  Scbmoll. 

V 

"  I  bant  tfae  id«a  of  a 
eanle,  now  of  a  Mgar 

liasin  ;    1    seem  tu  »M 
an   object   of    tbis  Je- 
scripKoD,  hnt  1  cannot 
define    it     exactly"— 
J.  D.     (This  was  not 
spoken  by  MUe.  Jane, 
bQt  written  nndemeath 
the  reprodnctiona). 

'  The  only  mention  of  M.  Charlea  H.  in  tbit  report. 


January  6,  1888. 


TWAt. 

P..C.P..X.. 

Kosxn. 

„„.,...„„.„.. 

.„.„. 

129 

Mile.  Jane. 

5. 
Mme.  D. 
Mn>e.Schmoll 
M.S. 

M.  Mabire. 
M.  Sehwoll. 

ry/^ 

10  minutes. 

130 

Mile.  Jane. 

5. 
Same    as    in 

No.  120. 

{ 

Mile.     Jane    had     coo 
Htantly  teen  "arrows," 
"the  point  of  an  arrow." 

Eocperiments  in  Thought-Transference. 
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January  31,   1888. 


NO.  OF 
rRIAI^ 

PBRCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

132 

Mile.  Jane. 

5. 
Mme.  D. 
Mme.  SchmoU 
M.  S. 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  SchmoU. 

f 

^^<5 

Nos.  133  to  148, 

(with  the  exception  of  Nos.  139  to  142,  which  were  not  experiments 
with  drawings). 

In  this  series  we  re-adopted  the  conditions  of  the  series  87  to  126. 


February  4,  1888. 


pro.  OP 

TRIAL 


133 


PERCIPIENT. 


MUe. 
Jane. 


135 


MUe. 
Jane. 


AGENTS. 


^     4. 
Mme.  D. 
MUe.  Eugenie. 
Mme.  SchmoU 
M.  SchmoU. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


4. 
Same    as    in 
No.  133. 


RESULT. 


After  five  minutes,  *'  I 
only  see  strokes."  After 
10  minutes,  Mile.  Jane 
asked  if  we  were  men- 
taUy  teUing  her  the 
name  of  the  object.  I 
repUed,  "We  wOl  call  it 
out  for  you  (mentally) 
all  together  at  the 
moment  when  I  strike 
the  third  stroke."  (I 
struck  one,  two,  three.) 
Here  we  all  called  out 
mentally. 

"  Ladder  !  "  {Echelle) 
"  Scarf  !  "  {Echarpe) 
said  MUe.  Jane.  No 
whisper  had  escaped 
our  mouths. 

(At  a  second  trial  of  this 
sort  MUe.  Jane  heard 
nothing.) 


'^P 
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February  4,  1888  {eoniinued). 


NO.  OPi 
TBUI.. 


137 


138 


PBBCIPIKNT. 


Mile. 
Jane. 


Mile. 
Eugenie. 


AOBlfTB. 


5. 
Mme.  D. 
Mlle.Eiu;^nie. 
Mme.Scnmoll 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 


5. 
Mile.  Jane 
in   place 
of   Mile. 
Eugenie. 


OaiOIN AL  DKAWINO. 


(ikW 


JL, 


MBUIA. 


13  minutes. 


m 


Drawing  No.  1  was  made 
at  the  end  of  fonr 
minutes. 

The  whole  experiment 
lasted  eight  minutes ; 
the  three  objects  were 
seen  successively,  and 
were  drawn  without  the 
percipient's  leaving  the 
armcnair. 


After  having  seen  the  original,  she  declared  that  she  had  thought  of  an 
arrow. 

February   15,  1888. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 


143 


PERCIPIENT. 


Mlle.Eug6nie. 


AGENTS. 


4. 

Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.  Schmoll 
M.  Schmoll. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWI.NG. 


144 


Mile.  Jane. 


4. 
Mile.  Eugenie 
in  place    of 
Mile.  Jane. 


t 


RESULT. 


12  minutes. 
12  minutes. 
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February  18,  1888. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PERCiPiEirr. 

AOENTS. 

ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 

RESULT. 

146 

M.  Schmoll. 

3. 

Mlle.£nj^^nie. 
Mme.  Schmoll 
M.  Schmoll. 

SC 

12  minutes. 

148 

Mlle.Eag^nie. 

3. 
M.  Schmoll 
in  place 
of    Mile. 
£ag6nie. 

h 

12  minutes. 

It  will  be  granted  that,  with  such  minute  precautions,  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  deluded.  It  is  true  that  all  our  trials  have  not  been 
successful ;  but  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  state  that  all  our  successes 
are  real  successes,  and  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
rest  on  a  solid  basis. 

Mr.  Myers  was  present  at  experiments  Nos.  60,  61,  62,  64,  66,  67, 
68,  and  69,  of  which  only  three  (those  in  italics)  are  reported  here,  the 
others  having  failed. 

Out  of  four  trials  (83,  8^,  85,  and  86)  made  in  the  presence  of 
M.  le  Dr.  H^ricourt,  only  one  presented  any  similarity  to  the  original. 

We  are  thus  inclined  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  fresh  elements 
is  apt  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  agents  and  percipients  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  success. 


EXPERIMENTS     WITH    CARDS. 

We  have  made  only  a  few  experiments  of  this  kind  (25  in  all),  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  not  produced  the  results  that  we  had  hoped 
from  them. 

Our  manner  of  proceeding  was  as  follows  : — 

The  percipient  was  first  taken  into  the  bedroom  ;  then  one  of  the 
agents  (who  were  assembled  in  the  dining-room)  took  a  pack  of  32 
cards,  chose  one  of  them,  and,  without  speaking,  showed  it  to  the  other 
agents.  When  they  had  all  seen  it  well,  the  pack  was  hidden,  after 
the  chosen  card  had  been  restored  to  it.  Then  the  percipient  was 
called,  placed  himself  in  the  armchair  (with  its  back  towards  the 
agents),  and  covered  his  eyes.     The  chosen  card  was  then  again  taken 
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from  the  pack,  and  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  agents.     They  were 
'  expressly  ordered  to  remain  absolutely  silent  and  unmoved,  whatever 
might  be  the  guesses  of  the  percipient;   and    this  rule    has   been 
always  rigorously  observed. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  in  this  series  : — 


March  9,  1887. 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL. 


31 


32 


33 


PBRCIPIBNT. 


Mile.  Jane. 


Mile.  Jane.  ^ 


M.  Pierre  L^vis. 


34 


M.  Mabire. 


AGENTS. 


4. 
Mme.  D. 
M.  Mabire. 
Mme.  SchmolL 
M.  Schmoll. 


5. 
Same    as    No. 
31,    plus    M. 
Pierre  L6vis. 

5. 
Mile.  Jane  in 
the  place  of 
M.  Pierre 
L^vis ;  others 
as  before. 


5. 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.  Schmoll. 
M.  Schmoll. 
M.  Pierre  L^vis. 


CARD  CHOSEN. 


The  kinff  of 
hearts  had  first 
been  chosen, 
but  hardly  was 
Mile.  Jane 
seated  when  it 
was  changed  to 
the  ace  of 
spades. 


Eight  of  hearts. 


Queen  of  hearts. 


RESULT. 


At  first  Mile. 
Jane  had  pro- 
posed that  he 
should  guess  the 
ace  of  clubs, 
but  by  com- 
mon accord 
the  ace  of 
diamonds  was 
chosen. 


After  four  minutes. 
Mile.  Jane  said, 
**  I  see  something 
like  a  heart,  the 
point  down- 
wards ;  just  bv 
the  side  of  it  I 
see  a  crown.'* 
Five  minutes 
later,  she  sudden- 
ly cried :  "  Now 
I  know;  is  it 
not  the  ace  of 
spades?"  (The 
object  had  been 
seen  black  on  a 
white  ground.) 

Af  te  r  eight 
minutes:  "I  see 
a  number  of 
hearts," 

After  10  minutes, 
M.  Pierre  had 
seen  nothing ; 
but  he  had  had 
the  idea  of  the 
queen  of  spades, 
and  the  ace  of 
clubs. 

(After20  minutes.)  2 
**  I  see  clubs.'* 
Four  minutes 
later  :  **  It  is 
diamonds.**  After 
four  more 
minutes:  '*I  see 
something  like 
the  crown  of  the 
k  i  n  ff  of  dia- 
mond," 


1  In  another  record  of  these  experiments,  the  percipient  in  No.  82  is  said  to  have 
been  Mme.  D.,  and  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  response  was  made,  a  quarter 'of 
an  hour. 

^FJre  nuDuteB  ia  the  time  g^ven  in  the  second  record. 
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Mcurth  9,  1887  {conHnued), 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL. 

PERCiPiBirr. 

AOBIITS. 

CA&D  CHOSEN. 

RESULT. 

35 
36 

Mme.  Schmoll. 
M.  Schmoll. 

6. 
M.    Mabire   in 
place  of  Mme. 
Schmoll. 

6. 
Mme.   Schmoll 
in  place  of  M. 
Schmoll. 

Nine  of  hearts. 
Kg.  of  diamonds. 

(After  10  minutes.) 
"Clubs";  "King 
of  spades." 

(After  10  minutes.) 
"Queen       of 
clubs";       "Still 
clubs." 

^prt/2, 

1887. 

NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

CARD  CHOSEN. 

RESULT. 

48 

49 

MUe.  Jane. 
Mile.  Jane. 

6. 

Mr.  Myers. 
Mme.D. 
Mile.  Marthe. 
Mme.  Schmoll. 
M.  Schmoll. 

Same  as  No.  48 

Ten  of  hearts,  . 
Nine  of  hearts. 

(After  12  minutes.) 
"I  Bee  hearts,** 

Nothing  seen. 

Thus,  out  of  the  preceding  eight  trials, 

One  succeeded  (No.  31) ; 
Four  gave  partial  ooinddenoes ;  and 
Three  failed. 
The  success  of  No.  31  has  undoubtedly  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
incorrect  expressions  which  preceded  the  exact  reply ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  add 
that  this  last  was  given  out  in  a  perfectly  spontaneous  manner,  and  that  the 
silence  had  been  complete  during  the  whole  of  the  trial. 


December  3,  1887. 

We  wished  this  time  to  attempt  the  transference  of  a  mental  suggestion, 
and  this  is  how  we  carried  it  out. 

M.  Bifabire  wrote  the  nams  of  a  card  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  took  M.  Syffert 
aside  and  let  him  read  the  name.  Then  M.  S.  placed  himself  opposite  Mile. 
Eugenie  (both  were  standing),  and  asked  her  to  guess  the  card  in  question. 
During  the  trial.  Mile.  Eugenie  turned  away  her  eyes  and  closed  them. 


NO.  OP 

TRIAL. 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENT. 

CARD  CHOSEN. 

RESULT. 

94  a 

Mile.  Eug<^nie. 

M.  S. 

Ten  of  clubs. 

(Almost 
immediately. ) 

"It  is  clubs." 
"Itistheeiffht." 
"  No,  it  is  the  ten 
of  clubs." 
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December  3,  1887  {conHnued). 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL. 

PBRCIPISIIT. 

AGBNT8. 

CAKD  CHOSBf. 

RMsms. 

b 

C 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

Ace  of  diofnonds. 
King  of  spades. 

"  It  IB  diamondi.'' 
"  The  seven." 
"The  knave." 

"  It  in  modes." 
"  It  is  the  ace." 
"There  is  a  figure 
in  it" 
"Is  it  the  queen?" 

The  following  experiments  were  carried  out  under  different  conditions  to 
those  which  we  had  previously  adopted. 

The  percipient,  without  having  beforehand  quitted  the  dining-room,  sat 
down  in  the  armchair  P  (or  P^),  and  covered  his  eyes.  Then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  silence,  one  of  the  agents  took  a  pack  of  (32)  cards,  shuffled  it,  cut 
it,  and  turned  up  one  portion  so  as  to  expose  the  bottom  card ;  this  card  was 
then  placed  well  in  view  of  the  agents,  and  the  experiment  commenced. 

It  was  decided  that  at  each  trial  three  cards  were  to  be  guessed  successively ; 
and  that  the  percipient,  unless  he  guessed  correctly  at  once  (in  which  case  we 
passed  on),  might  have  three  guesses  for  each  card  (only  occasionally  did  he 
have  two  or  four). 

The  following  is  the  Table  of  Results  obtained  under  these  conditions. 

December  9,  1887. 


NO.  OP 
TRIAL 


99 


100 


PERCIPIENT. 


Mile.  Jane. 


Mme.  D. 


AGENTS. 


4. 
Mme.  D. 
Mme.  Schmoll. 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Schmoll. 


4. 
Mile.  Jane  in 
place     of 
Mme.  D. 


CARD  CHOSEN. 


Kna,  ofd^mnds 


Eight  of  clubs 


Kna,  of  spades 


Ten  of  dubs 


King  of  hearts 


Queen  of  spades 


RESULT. 


(Reply  almost 
immediate. ) 

"  It  \&  diamonds." 
/*The^7law." 


"Hearts." 
"Spades." 
"Ace of  dubs. 


}> 


{ 


"Clubs." 

"Knave  of  hearts." 


"Diamonds." 
**  Ten  of  spades." 
"  King  of  hearts. " 

"Knave  of  hearts.'' 
"It  is  always  red." 
"  King  of  diamonds.  '* 
"The  eight." 

"Queen  of  clubs." 
"Picture  card,  clubs. " 
"King  of  spcides." 
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December  10,  1887. 


IfO.OF 
TRIAL 


PERCIPISIfT. 


AGENTS. 


CAKD  CHOSSN. 


RBSULT. 


101 


MUe.  Jane. 


102 


Mile.  Eugenie. 


103 


Mile.  Marthe. 


6. 
Mile.  Eugenie. 
MUe.  Marthe. 
Mme.  SchmoU. 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Sckmoll. 


Queen  of  dubs 


f  (After  three  minutes. ) 

"A  kingof  some  sort. " 
"King of  sfiades." 
"  Knave  of  c/iid*." 
L"  Hearts." 


< 


Seven  of  apadea 


)> 


''"Diamonds.' 
"Kingof  diamonds." 

of 


"It  \r spades" 
"It   Lb   the    ten 
spades. 


Kna.  of  spades 


6. 
Mile.  Jane  in 
place  of  Mile. 
Eugenie. 


Kvng  of  clubs 


Seven  of  d'mds 


Eight  of  cPmds 


5. 
MUe.  Eng^nie 
in    place    of 
MUe.  Marthe. 


Seven  of  dubs 


Queen  of  spades 


< 


Eight  of  hearts 


{ii 


Hearts." 

Knave  of  hearts." 

The  eight." 


"Diamonds." 
"The  nine." 
"Spades." 

"Knave of  hearts." 
"Eight  of  hearts." 
'' Seven  oi  hearts.' 


>i 


"Kingof  spades. 

"Clubs." 

"  Nine  of  clubs." 


I) 


"An  ace." 
"Ace of  hearts." 
"Of  diamonds." 

"Clubs." 

"Eight  of  spades." 

"Kingof  spcuies." 

"  I  have  the  idea  of 

spades." 
"  Ten  of  spades  or  of 

hearts." 
"  It  is  hearts — I  stick 

to  it." 
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Dtemiiber  10,  1887  (CMiMMiMf]. 


TBIU 

.««nP..«T. 

loBm. 

c^a.««. 

«>.,. 

104 

M.  SchmoU. 

Bimo.    D.     in 
addition  to 
above,      and 
aftorwardB 
BL    Pierre 
Uvia. 

Eight  qf  ifmdj, 

("  King  of  ■padee." 
J  "Nine  of  A««ri.." 
["  Ten  of  elnba." 

"IfintqfhearU." 

(••  Seven  ot  hearta." 
^•Cl^lb«." 
("Aoeof  clnbt" 

f"Cliih«." 
4"Knareof  dnfae." 
l."Clabe." 

105 

M.  Pieii«. 

6. 

Sine  of  di^ 
SwnofhtarU 

f"JirtMof  hearta." 
{"Ten of  spader" 
l"Se»enof'rf«i»." 

i"  Ace  of  hearts." 

/"Diamonds." 
1  "The  ten." 
••SearU." 
l"ItUtheMtwn." 

loe 

M.  Mabire. 

a. 

NineofatAt 
Seven  of  iPmda 
Nineo/clubi 

fClubi." 
-^"  The  ten." 
l"Aceof  Bpade»." 
/"Z)«MnolMi•." 
V"ItUtbe»ew»." 

/"Knave  of  hearta." 
\  "  Hearts." 
["Theqneen." 

107 

MmaD. 

6. 

Seomo/elub* 
fQuun  o/hearU 

/"Ten  of  spadee." 

{'•King  ofdiatnondt.'- 
"  Qvem  lif  hearts." 

108 

Mile.  Jane. 

a. 

Seven  of  clubt 
Ten  of  d'mtU 

/"Knave  of  spades." 
^'Qneenof  Bpadee." 
V'Spadea."     '^ 

/"Hearta." 
4"Sorae(<n." 
("Ten  of  spades." 
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December  2i,  1867. 


Note.— All  the  experiments  with  cards  (see  Nos.  120—125)  failed  this 
roiing;  the  preceding  series,  on  the  contrary  (94  and  9^— 108),  was  fairly 
ood< 


laoF 


FERCiPiEirr. 


120 


121 


Mme.  SchmoU. 


Mile.  Jane. 


122 !  M.  Isidore  Bon- 
vier. 


13 


Mme.  D. 


AOENTS. 


8. 
M.  SchmolL 
Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mile.  Eugenie. 
M.  Mabire. 
M.  Isidore 

Bonvier. 
M.      Pierre 

L^vis. 
M.  S. 


8. 
Mme.  SchmoU 
in    place    of 
Mile.  Jane. 


CARD  CHOSEN. 


Ace  of  hearts 


Nine  of  spades 


King  of  (Vmds 


RESULT. 


Ace  of  d*mds 


Kna,  of  spades 


Eight  of  dubs 


8. 
Mile.  Jane  in 
place  of    M. 
Isidore. 


8. 
M.   Isidore   in 
place      of 
Mme.  D. 


Ace  of  clubs 


Nine  of  d'mds 


Eight  of  hearts 


r 


Ten  of  spada 


J  King  of  d'mds 


Ace  of  hearts 


(*'Ace  of  s 
4  "Clubs." 
i"  Clubs." 

{"  Knave  of 
"  Ace  of  he 
"Hearts." 


spades." 


spades." 
hearts." 


Diamonds." 
Hearts." 
Always  red. 


»> 


Hearts." 
The  seven." 
The  nine." 


{ 


"Clubs." 

"It  \B  spades." 

"  Is  it  not  the  queei)  ?  " 

"Hearts." 
"Spades." 


f"  Hearts." 
"Queen  of  hearts." 
"Red." 

V 

f^'Red." 
**Kii8i,veof  diamonds. " 
"Queen of  diamonds. " 


{ 


"Black." 
"Spades." 
"Queen  of  spades." 


"Queen  of  diamonds. " 

"Diamonds." 

"The^en." 

"  Knave  of  hearts." 
"Ten  of  clubs." 
"Always  clubs." 

"Clubs." 

"Always    black, 
\     8j>adeft,  OT  dvsXi^.^^ 


i 
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December  24,  1887  {caniinued). 


▲GENTS. 


CARD  CBOSSN. 


RBULT. 


::iik   31  SckmolL 


t» .  MU«^  Eo^Die. 


8. 
Mme.     D.    in 
place  of    M. 
Schmoll. 


8. 
M.  Schmoll 
in    place    of 
Mile.  Eugenie 


/ 


King  of  dubs 


^  Qtieen  of  spades 


King  of  dubs 


"  Knave  of  spadei* 

"ItiscitiAf.'* 

"The 


"  Queen  of  cinhB." 
**  Nine  of  hearts." 
"  Ten  of  diamonds.** 

*<  Seven  of  hearts." 
«  Knave  of  dubL" 
"  It  is  the  knave  of 
dubs." 


( 


Queenofdubi 


Seven  of  dmds 


Ace  of  spades 


**  King  of  hearts." 
'  'Knave  of  diamonds.'* 
' '  Seven  of  diamonds." 

"Spades." 

*'  Seven  of  spades." 

"Qneen  of  spades." 

"Cluhe." 

"  Eight  of  qfodes."* 

"Nine of  hearts.** 


Ttitt»  it  is  seen  that  there  were  48  experiments  in  this  series.    Bnt  as  etch 

«Ni^  alloweii  of  several  responses,  independent  of  one  another,  each  of  these 

t^H?4i$tei!i  i«  regarded  as  having  been  made  to  a  separate  order  or  appeal,  and  it 

VfL  ^visWnt  that  to  render  an  exact  account  of  the  results,  one  must  presuppose 

att  %y««i/   number  of  orders  or  appeals  and  responses,  and  compare  to  this 

»«ttih«r  Ihat  of  the  coincidences  obtained.    Looked  upon  in  this  manner,  the 

K4l>>wiii^  is  the  result  :— 

139  Orders, 

^    Suci^esses  complete  in  one  response,  not  preceded 

by  mistakes  (Nos.  KH^  and  108^)  

\     Success  complete  in  one  response,  preceded  by  a 

mistake  (No.  107^)... 
\.^    Successes  complete  in  two  responses,  not  preceded 

by  mistakes  (Nos.  99^  and  106*) 

\     S\iocosa  complete  in  two  responses,  preceded  by 

t\vt>  mistakes  (No.  106^)  ... 


139  Responses. 
=    2    Responses. 


=     1 


i» 


*> 


IVul  (^    SuiHM>ssos  complete  in... 


•  •  *  •  •  • 


Partial  Coincidences    ... 
Failures 


9 
40 
90 

=  139 


)) 


MENTAL  COMMANDS. 

\W  havo  niade  several  trials  of  this  description,  but  only  five  of  them  have 
iMtiuwni    consisted  in  cauBinR  t\ie  ^«tcvv\«ii\.  \^  «^^\iXfe  twi  w^«. 
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ten  to  him  mentally  by  the  agents.  For  this  purpose,  the  agents  (while  the 
■ciiuent  was  in  the  bedroom)  had  a  previous  consultation  as  to  the  order  to 
\  giTCQ.  When  this  was  concluded  the  percipient  was  recalled  and  sat  down 
a  chair.  The  agents  ranged  themselves,  standing,  behind  the  chair,  and 
ytUd  with  all  their  might  that  this  order,  mentally  given  to  the  percipient, 
Kmld  be  executed. 


November  19,  1887. 


•lOP 

FSaCIPIBNT. 

AGENTS. 

COMMAND. 

RESULT. 

89 

BClIe  Eugenie. 

3. 

To    raise   both 

(After  10  minutes.) 

M.  Mabire. 

arms,    and  to 

Movement   of   the 

M.  SchmoU. 

join  her  hands 

right     arm ;     ten- 

Mme. Schmoll. 

above  her  head 
in  the  attitude 

dency  to  clench  the 
fist  ;  right  arm 
several    times 

of  prayer. 

slightly  raised. 

90 

Mile.  Eugenie 
(blmdfolded). 

3. 

To  throw  away 

(After   10   minutes.) 

Same  as  No.  89. 

her    handker- 

Movement of    the 

chief. 

arms,  without  any 
resemblance  to  the 

• 

given  order. 

Mile.  Eugenie,  when  she  knew  what  the  order  had  been,  said  that  for  an 
instant  she  had  had  an  idea  of  throwing  away  her  handkerchief,  but  as  she  had 
xnrered  her  eyes  with  it,  she  had  not  followed  up  the  impulse,  for  fear  of 
Biking  a  mistake. 


November  26,  1887. 


!«).0P 

ruiL 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

COMMMAND. 

RESULT. 

(After  seven  or  eight 

minutes. ) 

93  !  MUe.  Jane. 

6. 

To  give  her 

**  I  know  that  I  have 

Mme.  D. 

hand    to    all 

to     do    something 

Mile.  Mai-the. 

present. 

\i'ith  my  hands—" 

Mme.  Schmoll. 

**  What  have  I  got 

M.  S. 

to     do     with     my 

M.  Mabire. 

hands  ? " 

M.  Schmoll. 

• 

"  I  feel  inclined  to 

clap  my  hands. " 

**  Ou^ht    I    to    join 
my  nands  ?  " 

1 

1 
1 

Mile.  Jane  had  not  perceived  that  she  was  to  give  us  her  hand. 

(At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  she  asked  if  she  were  not  to  lift  the 
indies  off  the  piano;  this  was  doubtless  the  reminiscence  of  a  ioim^T  ^x^erv- 
mt,  which  had  Just  been  spoken  of. ) 
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February  15,  1888. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

COMMAND. 

RUULT. 

139 

Mile.  Eugenie. 

4. 

Mme.  D. 
Mile.  Jane. 
Mme.  Schmoll. 
M.  Schmoll. 
(M.  Mabire  ab- 
sent.) 

To  go  and  open 
the  door  of  the 
dining-room. 

At  the  end  of  ax 
minntes,     Mile. 
Eog^nie   roee  and 
asked,  '*  Am   I  to 
go    and   play  the 
piano?" 

Daring  this  experiment,  M.  Schmoll  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
about  the  next  one,  and  deciding  that  he  would  command  the  percipient  to  go 
and  play  the  piano  ;  but  this  thought  at  the  most  only  occupied  him  a  minnte. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL 


140 


PERCIPIENT. 


Mile.  Jane. 


AOBNTS. 


4. 
Mile.  Eugenie 
in     place    of 
Mile.  Jane. 


To  take  a  match 
and  light  it. 


(After  fire  minntes.) 

Indecision  ;  Mile. 
Jane  did  not  know 
what  she  was  in- 
tended to  do,  and 
made  several  move- 
ments without  any 
connection  with  the 
given  order.  One 
moment,  she 
turned  on  her  chair 
to  look  at  the  fire, 
then  she  looked  at 
the  chimney-piece 
(on  which  was  a 
box  of  matches), 
but  she  did  not 
decide  upon  any 
definite  action; 
at  last  she  said, 
"No,  decidedly  I 
do  not  know  what 
I  am  to  do." 

Afterwards,  when  she  knew  the  order,  she  said,  "  What  a  pity  !    I  had  the 
idea  of  that,  but  did  not  think  that  it  was  it. " 


COMMAND. 


RESULT. 


NO.  OF 
TRIAL 

PERCIPIENT. 

AGENTS. 

COMMAND. 

RESULT. 

(Six  minutes.) 

141 

Mile.  Jane. 

4. 
Same    as    No. 
140. 

To     eo     and 
pull    Mme. 
^chmoll's  ear. 

Failed. 

(Six  minutes.) 

142 

Mile.  Eugenie. 

4. 
Mile.    Jane   in 
place  of  Mile. 
Eugenie. 

To  wind  up  the 
lamp. 

Failed. 
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eral  attempts  that  we  made  with  loto  and  dominoes  did  not 
at  all;  the  results  were  not  above  what  might  have  been 
d  by  chance.  We  failed  equally  in  some  attempts  at  transmitting 
ms  (touch,  taste,  smell) ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  class 
riment  was  a  little  outside  our  programme,  and  we  did  not 
re  much  ;  still  we  propose  to  return  to  it  later  on,  and  to  devote 
attention  to  it,  and  see  whether,  by  modifying  our  method,  we 
t  obtain  more  satisfactory  results. 

would   name   three    conditions   as   essential   to    satisfactory 
aents  : — 

A^bsolute  silence. 

[>n  the  part  of  the  agents  :    concentration  of  thoughts  and  looks 

object  to  be  guessed,  and  firm  determination  that  it  shall  impress 

pon  the  percipient's  mental  vision. 

Dn  the  part  of  the  percipient :  complete  covering  of  the  eyes, 

no  account  pressure  upon  them ;  perfect  calm  and  an  easy 
1. 

IS  the  agents  have  to  aim,  with  all  the  persistence  of  which 
re  capable,  at  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  and  to  guard 
.  extraneous  thoughts   which   would   distract  them  from  their 

labour;  while  the  percipient,  on  his  side,  cannot  sufficiently 
against  all  cerebral  activity  ;  he  must  carefully  deny  all  free 
to  his  ideas  and  imagination,  and  concentrate  his  endeavours 
ing  the  impressions  or  completing  the  rudiments  of  those  which 
;  themselves  to  his  mental  vision. 

sse  conditions  are  essential — fundamental,  and  should  never  be 
ht  of  :  but  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  and  alone  will 
irantee  success.     It  is  also  indispensable  that  those  who  take 

the  experiments  should  not  be  predisposed  towards  any  plan  or 

(no  secret  hope  of  failure,  for  example) ;  that  they  should 
et  the  results  without  bias,  but  also  without  exaggerated 
Ism ;  that  they  should  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
;r  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  resolved  to  throw  into  the 
the  energy  that  does  not  recoil  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  the 
acity  that  appreciates  the  force  of  the  smallest  incident,  and  the 
^  that  is  not  discouraged  by  a  failure,  or  a  whole  series  of 
s.  If  these  conditions  be  united  with  those  already  mentioned, 
\  will  be  approximately  certain.  ^ 

3  think  we  to  have  shown  that  certain  natures  .are  endowed 
a   very   marked    predisposition   to    thought-transference,    while 


ir  experience  in  England  is  very  far  indeed  from  bearing  out  this  statement, 
da  rather  to  show  that  the  possession  in  any  high  degree  oi  the  giitol  "  a^isiicrj^ 
'perdpience  "is  decidedly  rare. — Ed, 
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in  others  the  acoomplishment  of  it  is  only  attained  with 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  possible  that  in  the  latter  oaaet  it  is  rather  the 
of  sympathy  wiUi  this  class  of  facts   than    the  absence    of 
disposition  that  prevents  success.     It  would  be  interesting  to 
whether  the  percipient's  faculty  for  receiving  images  and  ideas 
by   the  agents  is    capable    of    progressive    development;    but 
experiments  so  far  do  not  justify  us  in  pronouncing  on  that  point 

A.   SCHMOLL. 

Paris,  February  18th.  J.  E.  Mabibb. 

NoTK.— I  did  not  take  part  in  the  experiments   nmnbered   133,  134,  IBS,  Ifl^ 
140,  141,  142,  143,  and  144.— J.  E.  M. 


STATEMENT   FROM   MLLB.    BUOiOflE   P. 

The    following    are  my   impressions,   when  I   take   the  part  ci 
percipient  in  thought-transference: — 

I  do  my  best  to  banish  any  thought  that  might  distract  me,  and  L 
watch  for  the  appearance.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  me  quite  U^ 
renounce  thought  and  volition.  The  least  ray  of  light  being  sufficient 
to  interfere  with  my  perception,  I  cover  my  eyes  with  a  handkerchief 
over  which  I  put  my  hands ;  in  this  position  I  perceive  better  if  I  keqp 
iny  eyes  open  under  the  cover. 

After  about  a  minute  there  appears  a  circle,  lit  up  as  though  by 
magnesium,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  figures  of  more  or  less  distinctness  j 
Houietimes  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  to 
Hkotch.  It  has  happened  in  unsuccessful  cases  (I  cannot  explain  how), 
tliat  having  once  seen  the  right  figure,  I  have  been  deceived  by  others 
which  have  followed,  and  appeared  with  greater  distinctness. 

Those  experiments  render  me  very  nervous ;  my  arms  are  agitatocJ 
by  a  trembling  like  that  produced  by  electricity  or  magnetic  passes. 

My  hearing  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  and  the  least  sound  is  in- 
MVipportable.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  my  imagination  and  my  eyes 
playtHl  no  part  in  the  perception  of  the  images,  I  made  an  experiments 
»ih»iHS  in  the  same  way  as  though  the  agents  had  l)een  present.  I  then 
Hi^w  al)Holutely  nothing. 

Eugenie  P. 

PariH,  February  18th,  1888. 


STATEMENT    FROM    MLLE.   JANE    D. 


Whi^nf^^^^  I  ^ft"^®  taken  part  in  the  experiments  as  percipient,  I 
cfoavoured  to  expel  from  my  mmd  «^\.^i!tiWx^\A^TA\\!aai^g8^  ^^A 
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we  remained  inactive,  with  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  waiting  for  the 
■odnetion  of  an  impression ;  sometimes  I  have  tied  up  my  eyes,  but  this 
im  has  not  always  been  successful.  At  other  times  the  idea  of  an 
bject  has  presented  itself  to  me  before  I  have  seized  its  form,  but 
lort  frequently  I  seemed  to  see  the  picture  either  black  on  a  white 
(round,  or  white  on  a  black  ground.  In  general,  the  objects  present 
ihemaelves  in  an  undecided  manner,  and  pass  away  very  rapidly; 
nnally  I  only  grasp  a  portion  of  them. 

Whenever  I  have  been  most  successful,  I  have  remarked  that  the 
picture  has  presented  itself  to  my  imagination  almost  instantaneously. 
Bometimee  also  I  have  been  led  to  draw  an  object  of  which  the  name 
VIS  forced  on  me,  as  if  by  some  external  influence. 

Jane  D. 

Paris,  February  17th,  1888. 
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Appended  are  a  few  facsimiles  of  the  moat  aacoetufnl  of  the  aboTe 
mialts,  reproduced  ia  the  original  size. 


No.  Bl.— Orioinal.  No.  6L— RiPBODDunoK. 


No.  53.-OBIOIHAL.  No.  53.-RiPaoDUonoM 


Siq)erimetU8  in  Thoitght-Transference. 


JVb,  SS.~BsFBODvcnos. 
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Eoffperimienis  in  HKyught-Transference. 


No.  58.— Original. 


Na  68L— BiPBODUonov. 


No.  66.— Original. 


No.  66.— Rkpbodtiotio^. 
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No.  66.— RiPBODCcnoN. 


'■"  "'°^I'I-Tnm^m«<^ 


7  5 


x@ 


M».  K.— &moi»i(in<»i . 
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No.  113.— OoiaiHAL. 


If  'lit  t 


No,  UA— AvBODirernoit. 
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No,   116,— OWODIAL. 


^ 


J 
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No.  113.— Obumhal. 


\f  'U±  t 
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No.  116.— Omoihal. 


cfb 


A 


J 


No.  llfi.— 'Bxno&vonoit. 
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No.  138.~Obiginal. 


No.  188.— Repboduotion. 


216  Hypnotism  and  Telepathy. 


IV. 

HYPNOTISM    AND    TELEPATHY. 
By  Edmund  Gubnst. 


DEFINITION   OF   HYPNOTIC  TRANCB. 

§  1.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  definition  of  what  oonstitiites 
"  hypnotic  trance."  If  we  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale — ^th 
animals  that  have  been  subjected  to  certain  processes  of  fixation  4nd 
manipulation — the  only  phenomena  open  to  observation  are  immobility 
and  anaesthesia ;  animals  present  nothing  corresponding  to  what  I  ha\e 
called  the  "  alert  stage  "  ^  — less  accurately,  I  think,  described  as  the 
somnambulic  stage — of  hypnotism.  It  would  be  pedantic,  perhaps,  io 
refuse  to  call  their  state  one  of  hypnotisation,  when  it  has  been 
produced  by  means  similar  to  those  employed  to  hypnotise  human 
beings,  and  when  their  condition  appears  analogous  to  the  deeper  or 
comatose  stage  of  human  trance  ;  still  it  would  obviously  be  impossible 
to  accept  immobility  and  anaesthesia  as  affording  a  sufficient  definition 
of  a  b3rpnotic  condition,  for  at  that  rate  a  deeply  chloroformed  patient 
would  be  "  hypnotised."  And  when  we  turn  to  human  beings,  there 
seem  to  be  strong  reasons  against  taking  the  ground  of  definition  from 
any  physical  symptoms.  Analgesia,  diminished  sensibility  of  the  con- 
junctiva, &c.y  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  not  constant.  Increased 
muscular  irritability  and  catalepsy  are  frequently  absent  in  "  subjects  " 
who  manifest  the  most  interesting  psychical  phenomena ;  moreover, 
these  muscular  peculiarities  are  common  to  certain  affections  generally 
called  hypnotic  and  to  certain  affections  generally  called  hysterical,  and 
for  no  purpose  is  a  definition  of  hypnotism  more  needed  than  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  morbid  affections — to  preserve  a  state  whose  most 
interesting  features  may  be  observed  at  a  minute's  notice  in  strong  and 
healthy  young  men,  from  any  necessary  association  with  the  idea  of 
lesion  or  chronic  instability.  "  Inhibition  of  inhibitory  functions  "  is 
the  sufficient,  though  clumsy,  description  of  the  immediate  ground  of 
many  hypnotic  phenomena,  including  mechanical  imitations  of  gesture, 
mechanical  continuance  of  particular  muscular  movements,  and 
diminished  reaction-time ;  but  this  ground  is  clearly  too  general  to 
found  a  definition  upon — the  same  sort  of  inhibition  being  involved  in  a 

i  See  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  62. 
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minor  degree  in  all  manner  of  circumstances  of  absorbed  attention  or 
sudden  shock.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  serviceable  definition 
must  depend  on  the  idea  of  what  I  have  ventured  in  a  former  paper 
{Proceedings^  Vol.  II.,  p.  268)  to  call  "  psychical  reflex  action."  That 
is  to  say,  I  should  confine  the  term  *'  hypnotic  trance  "  to  a  state  in 
which  (or  in  some  stage  of  which)  inhibition  reaches  the  higher  inhibi- 
tory and  co-ordinating  faculties;  and  particular  ideas,  or  groups  of 
ideas,  readily  dissociating  themselves  from  their  normal  relation  to 
other  groups  and  to  general  controlling  conceptions,  and  throwing  off 
the  restraint  proper  to  elements  in  a  sane  scheme,  respond  with 
abnormal  vigour  and  certainty  to  any  excitations  that  may  be  addressed 
to  them.  Such  response  may  be  shown  (1)  in  the  inhibition,  by 
command,  of  ordinary  muscular  movements  or  control  of  movements  ; 
(2)  in  the  ease  with  which  the  "  subject's  "  mind  can  be  steered,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  narration  ;  but  chiefly  (3)  in  the 
ready  imposition,  by  external  suggestion,  of  sensory  hallucinations,  or  (4) 
of  abnormal  lines  of  conduct.  This  psychical  characteristic  (educible,  if 
not  actually  educed,  in  the  "subject" — see  Proceedings,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  62-3) 
has  belonged  to  nearly  all  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as 
hypnotic,  and,  in  a  marked  degree,  scarcely  to  any  others  ;  for  only  by 
the  rarest  exception  does  it  occur  spontaneously  in  morbid  cases.  As 
thus  defined,  moreover,  hypnotism  is  conveniently  marked  ofl*  from  the 
natural  condition — somnambulism — to  which  it  is  most  akin.  And  the 
definition  has  the  further  advantage  of  emphasising  what  are  not  only 
the  most  constant  but  also  decidedly  the  most  important  and  instructive 
of  the  hypnotic  phenomena.^  For  in  every  branch  of  mental  and 
moral  science — psychology,  ethics,  jurisprudence  and,  we  may  add,  the 
extraordinary  therapeutical  applications  of  "  suggestion  " — the  interest 
of  hypnotism,  of  which  every  year  witnesses  a  marked  advance,  has 
centred  in  the  various  forms  of  mono-ideism  embraced  under  the  con- 
ception of  "  psychical  reflex  action." 

THE   MODES  OF   GENESIS   OF   HYPKOTIC  TRANCE — 

USUALLY   PHYSICAL. 

§  2.  Now  all  this  interest  has  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  state  itself, 
not  with  its  genesis.  The  facts  studied  are  peculiarities  of  mental 
condition  which  appear  after  the  induction,  by  whatever  means,  of  a 
certain  stage  of  hypnotic  trance.  Questions  connected  with  the  means 
by  which  the  trance  may  be  induced  have  held  for  the  psychologist  a 
subordinate  position  :    he  has  at  most  attempted  to  supplement  the 

1  Such  a  definition  of  the  trance  proper  need  not,  of  course,  prevent  ub  from 
applying  hypnotic  terms  to  local  afifections — such  as  the  rigidity  or  anaesthesia  of  a 
single  lim*b — which  are  brought  about  by  means  similar  to  those  used  in  the  production 
of  trance. 
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ordinary  physiological  doctrines  as  to  the  effect  of  "fixation"  and 
"monotonous  stimulation"  by  the  conception  of  "attention" — an 
attempt  which  has  been  misleading,  in  so  far  as  it  has  implied  that 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  "  subject "  (who  may  be  an  infant  or  a 
cray-fish)  is  a  general  condition  of  hypnotisation.  Certain  recent 
events,  however,  have  given  special  importance  to  this  topic  of  trance- 
induction  or  "  hypnogeny,"  ^  and  have  raised  in  a  startling  form  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  psychical  influence  as  a  hypnogenetic  agent. 
And  this  question  naturally  connects  itself  with  a  more  general  inquiry 
respecting  "  specific  influence  "  and  "  mesmeric  rapport "  —  topics 
which  in  a  former  paper  I  noticed  only  to  avoid,  as  not  at  that  time 
coming  within  the  most  extended  limits  of  scientific  reoognitiony  but 
which  analysis  may  perhaps  rob  of  some  of  their  mystery,  and  which 
I  am  now  at  least  justified  in  having  described  as  lying  "  in  the  direct 
path  of  orthodox  hypnotic  experiment." 

In  the  paper  just  referred  to  I  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  various 
processes  by  which  hypnotic  trance  may  be  induced — whether  regarded 
in  their  physical  aspects,  as  fixation  of  the  eyes  or  gentle  peripheral 
stimulation,  or  in  their  psychical  aspects,  as  expectation  or  attention — 
do  little  or  nothing  to  explain  the  condition  which  ensues,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  that  we  know,  outside  hypnotism,  would  have  led  us  to  predict 
that  the  results  would  follow  the  processes;  so  that  the  "profound 
nervous  change,"  which  Braid  proclaimed  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  results,  has  still  to  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact.  And  I  further 
drew  attention  to  the  peculiarity  that  the  production  of  this  profound 
nervous  change  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  always  to  require  some 
distinct  physical  stimulation  ;^  though,  after  it  has  once  been  induced 
the  mere  idea  of  it,  associated  with  that  of  the  original  hypnotiser — e.g., 
if  he  gives  the  command  "  Dormez  /" — may  be  enough  to  cause  its  re- 
currence. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  distinctly  hypnotic  condition  has 
ever  been  originally  induced  by  a  mere  idea  or  a  merely  emotional 
stimulus.  No  doubt  a  favourable  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  an 
exceptionally  sensitive  "subject"  may  so  prepare  the  organism,  and 
the  physical  stimulus  that  supervenes  may  be  of  so  simple  and  ordinary 
a  kind,  that  its  essential  part  in  the  result  is  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  certain  French  "  subjects  "  that  a  moment's  fixation 
of  attention,  followed  by   a  command  to  sleep,   has   proved  effective 

1  Thin  term  is  not  a  happy  one,  as  it  contains  no  indication  of  the  fundamental 
difiference  between  hypnotic  trance  and  ordinary  sleep ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
a  tolerable  substitute. 

3  An  example  recorded  by  Esdaile,  who  professes  to  have  hypnotised  a  blind  man 

or  the  first  time  by  steadily  gazing  at  him  from  a  distance  of  20  yards,  would  appear 

to  be  an  exception.     I  admit  the  force  of  Esdaile's  testimony ;  but  the  account  was 

not  written  till  after  he  had  frequently  hypnotised  the  man,  and  it  seems  poasible  that 

his  memory  betrayed  him  as  to  the  circiunstances  of  the  first  experiment. 
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even   on  a  first  occasion ;   and  it  may  then  seem  reasonable  to  refer 
tbe  change  of  state  to  the  mere  idea  of  sleep,  or  to  the  expectancy 
cf  a  sadden  change  as  soon  as  the  command  was  given.     But  the  idea 
of  sleep  had  been  present  for  some  time,  without  the  effect  being  pro- 
doeed ;  I,  at  any  rate,  know  of  no  instance  where  precautions  were 
tri»n  to  keep  the  "  subject "  entirely  ignorant  of  the  intended  trial  up 
to  the  moment  that  it  was  made.     And   if  it  were  enough  to  be 
•qwetant  of  a  sudden  change  when  the  command  came,  the  change 
oight   equally    to   sujpervene   if    the    operator    gave    his    command 
dently,  e.^.,  by  means  of  the  "  dumb  alphabet."     Till  some  such  case 
ii  recorded,  we  seem  justified  in  attributing  this  sudden  change  to  the 
HiddenUf   presented   new  element — i.e.,   the  arresting  sound   of   the 
operator's   voice.     When   the   "  subject "   is  of  a   specially   unstable 
emstitution,   the  condition   of  expectancy  may   be  wholly  dispensed 
with,  and  a  rather  stronger  stimulus — a  distinct  shock — will  then  be 
necessary ;   but   always   of   a   physical   sort.     The  mental    shock  of 
urprise  or  terror  may,  as  we  all  know,  produce  temporary  paralysis 
li  motor  power  and  other  physical  effects  ;  but  the  only  shocks  which 
bave   been    followed    by  the   characteristic   phenomena   of   hypnotic 
fcrance  have  been  those  due  to  a  sudden  loud  sound  or  sudden  bright 
iiglit.      It  is  worth  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  state  produced 
in  this  way  is  always  that  of  ccUcUepsy,  not  that  of  lethargy,  which  is  the 
more   common    first   stage   of   hypnotism.      The   difference    between 
these  two  states  has,  I  believe,  been  considerably  exaggerated  by  the 
school  of  the  Salp^tri^re ;  but   so    far   as   they  really  differ,  it  is  of 
interest  that  the  direct  production  of   either  should  equally  lead  on 
to  that  unbalanced  but  potentially  active  mental  condition  in  which 
the   characteristic  8omnamhuli4i  phenomena  present  themselves.     For 
this   suggests   that   the   unbalancing    depends    not   so   much   on  the 
special    nature   as   on    the  suddenness  of  the  change  ;    and  that  the 
somnambulic  phenomena  may  be  liable  to  appear  after  any  very  rapid 
shifting  of  the  level  of  consciousness,  which  does  not,   like  ordinary 
sleep,    sink   the    reason   below    the   point    where   attention    can    be 
attracted  to  imposed  hallucinations  and  commands,  and  which  is  not, 
like    the   passage    into   ordinary  sleep,  checked    and   transformed  at 
once  to  normal  wakefulness   by  external  solicitations.     It  would,  at 
any  rate,  be   worth  inquiry  whether   there  is  any  stage  in  the  path 
to  unconsciousness,  as  produced  by  ordinary  anaesthetic  agents,  during 
which  the  well-known  phenomena  of  hypnotic  suggestion  could  be  in 
some  degree  produced. 

ANOTHER   MODE   OF   GENESIS — THE   PSYCHICAL;   ILLUSTRATED   BT 

^'SOMMEIL   1   DISTANCE." 

§  3,  But  however  that  may  be,  the  hypnotism  which  wekno^ — ^^\i%t^ 
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the  change  is  independent  of  toxic  sabstances  and  is  oomparativelj 
stable  when  once  induced — will  always  retain  its  peculiar  cbaractBr. 
And  the  tendency  of  recent  inquiry  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  grpi 
further  emphasis  and  precision  to  the  view  which  would  confine  ori|^iial 
hypnogenetic  efficacy  to  special  peripheral  excitations,  either  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense  or  applied  in  the  way  of  pressure  to  spedal 
points  or  tracts  on  the  body.     The  reason  of  the  specific  cerebral 
change,  the  course  of  the  nervous  discharges  which  issue  in  the  inhibi- 
tion of  central  control,  or  in  the  various  muscular  peculiarities  idiiefa 
hypnotised  persons  present, — ^these  are  as  unknown  as  ever ;  but  ths 
known  points  of  attack  by  which  the  central  citadel  can  be  reached 
iiave  multiplied ;  and  where  sensitiveness  reaches  a  certain  pointy  the 
operator  can  bring  about  a  series  of  well-marked  modifications  of  ths 
trance-condition   by   physical    manipulation,    with    almost    as    mu^ 
certainty  as  the  organist  can  manipulate  his  stops.^     The  very  lateit 
advance,  however,  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  in  exactlj 
the  opposite  direction,  and  to  suggest  a  mode  of  affection  in  which  no 
part  is  played  either  by   peripheral  stimulus,  or  by  suggestion  and 
expectancy  tending,  through  association,  to  re-induce ,  a  state  induced 
in  the  first  instance  by  peripheral  stimulus.     I  refer  to  the  recentlj 
recorded  French  successes  in  the  production  of  sommeil  6,  distanM— 
hypnotic  trance  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  hypnotiser's  will  witli- 
out  the   "  subject's  "  knowledge,    and  altogether  beyond  the  range  of 
the  "  subject  s  "  senses.     Not  that  this  form  of  experiment  is  by  any 
means  new  :  the  history  of  hypnotism — or  mesmerism,  as  in  this  con- 
nection it  has  been  more  often  called — has  presented  a  good  manj 
sporadic  instances  of  such  distant  effects.^     But  even  had  the  earlier 
reports  been  given  with  complete  detail  and  with  ample  corroboration 
(which  has  nirt^ly  been  the  case),  it  is  inevitable  that  facts  so  startling, 
and  so  alien  to  scientific  preconceptions,  should  depend  for  their  accept- 
ance almost  entirely  on  contemporary  evidence  ;  and  this  being  so,  the 
I'ecent  woll-attested  cases  are  of   extreme  importance.      They  have  in- 
det^d  an  importance  over  and  above  that  which  attaches  to  them  in 
tlieir  hypnotic  character.     For  they  form  a  species  in  a  general  class  of 
atiections  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  hypnotism,  and  embracing 
every  sort  of  impression  made  by  one  person  on  another  otherwise  than 
tlirougli    the  recognised  cliannels  of   sense.      To  such  impressions  the 
convenient  term  trlejHithy  has  been  appropriated.      And  inasmuch   as 
iiypnotism,    bt^ing    a    physiological   and    in  some  respects   a   medical 
curiosity,  has  a  sj^cially  good  cliance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  trained 

»  SivosiH-cially  Pr.  A.  Pitre  8  Ikt  Zones  Hvsterog^net  etHypnogines  (Bordeanx,1885). 
-  PhouUism4t  (>/  thf  Livn^pf  Vol.  I.,  p.  88 ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xxvi  and  679-87.    For 
Mnother  discussion  of  the  subject  »«?e  Mi.  ¥.  VT.'a.  M7«ttf%  ^b>^t  «a  *'Tele^thic 
Uytmotianu  "in  the  Proctedings  of  the  S.P.K,,  Vo\.  W. 
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otaervera  to  its  various  phases,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
pbenomena  of  distant  trance-induction  were  the  first  branch  of  tele- 
pithj  to  win  the  confident  and  general  adhesion  of  scientific  men  ;  as 
iideed  they  might  have  done  many  years  ago,  but  for  their  association 
vith  the  wild  theories  and  grotesque  pretensions  of  ''  mesmerists."  It 
k  probable  also  that  France  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  scene  of 
interesting  observations ;  partly  owing  to  a  spirit  of  disengaged- 
and  openness  to  new  ideas,  which  seems  specially  to  characterise 
tbe  medical  faculty  of  that  country,  but  chiefly  because  the  French 
temperament  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  decidedly  more  susceptible 
tkftn  the  English  to  hypnotic  affections,  just  as  Esdaile  found  the 
Hindoo  to  be ;  and  there  being  a  larger  percentage  of  good  *'  subjects  " 
to  work  with,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  among  them  will  be 
ioand  the  rartB  avea  on  whom  the  demonstration  of  the  more  delicate 
ifpnotic  phenomena  must  depend. 

The  first  three  cases,  originally  published  in  the  Revue  Philosophiqne, 
lor  Febroary  and  April,  1886,  have  been  alreculy  described  in  these 
Froceedings  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  28-38)  ;  but  it  may  be  convenient  to 
supply  here  a  short  abstract  of  them. 

(1)  The  first  case  is  from  Professor  Pierre  Janet,  of  Havre,  who  observed 
it  ia  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gibert,  the  leading  physician  of  that  town.     The 
"■abject,"  Bfadame  B.,  was  an  honest  and  simple  peasant-woman,  enjoying 
good  health,  though  liable,  from  childhood,  to  fits  of  somnambulism.     Dur- 
ing a  stay  at  Havre,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  she  proved  easy  to  hypnotise, 
lod  at  once  showed  in  various  ways  a  marked  rapport  with  the  person  who 
bad  hypnotised  her.     For  instance,  whUe  she  was  in  the  *'  deep  state,"  in- 
aeoflible  to  aU  ordinary  stimuli,  the  contact  or  proximity  of  the  hypnotiser's 
hand  would  induce  in  her  partial  or  general  contractures,  which  a  light  touch 
from  him  could  again  remove — no  one  else  being  able  to  produce  either 
effect  in  the  alightest  degree.     After  about  ten  minutes  of  deep  trance  she 
wcold  pass  into  the  *'  alert "  or  somnambulic  state,  from  which  she  could 
be  wakened  into  the  normal  state  by  the  operator,  and  by  him  alone.      It 
was  farther  noted  that  the  hypnotisation  was  difficult  or  impossible   unless 
the  operator  concentrated  his  thoughts  on  the  desired  result.      Various  ex- 
perimenta  in  thought-transference  were  completely  successful :    they  took 
the  form  of  strongly  willing,  during  Madame  B.'s  trance,  that  she  should  do 
some  quite  unlikely  thing  at  a  particular  hour,  the  mental  command  being 
aa  punctually  obeyed  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  words. 

The  attempts  at  producing  aommeU  d  distance  were  suggested  by  the 
discovery  already  mentioned  of  the  need  that  the  operator's  will  should 
co-operate  in  the  hypnotic  process.  It  was  then  found  that  the  wUl  alone 
was  aufficient.  **  Pressure  of  Madame  B.'s  hand,  without  the  idea  of  entranc- 
ing her,  was  ineffectual ;  but  the  idea  without  the  pressure  succeeded  per- 
fectly."  The  next  step  was  for  Dr.  Gibert  to  make  the  attempt  when  in 
anoUier  part  of  the  town,  and  at  a  moment  selected  not  by  bim^eVi  \>w\i  \»^ 
M.  Janet  or  another  friend.      On  two  of  these   occasions  M.  Janet  loxxtw^ 
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Madame  B.  in  a  deep  trance,  from  whick  only  Dr.  Gibert  could  wmke  her  ; 
on  a  third  occasion  she  had  felt  the  strong  impulse  to  sleep,  but  had  opposed 
it  by  putting  her  hands  into  cold  water. 

A  series  of  successes  of  the  same  kind  were  obtained  in  the  spring  of 
1886  ;  three  of  which,  witnessed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Dr.  A.  T. 
Myers,  are  described  in  the  paper  of  the  former  referred  to  in 
last  footnote.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Dr.  Gibert,  on  the  other 
two  M.  Janet,  was  the  hypnotiser ;  and  on  each  of  the  three  the 
'* subject"  seemed  clearly  to  recognise  to  which  influence  she  had  been 
exposed.  Of  this  second  series  M.  Janet  writes  that,  putting,  aside  mental 
suggestions  of  trance  made  in  the  presence  of  the  '*  subject"  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  **  the  trials  made  at  a  distance  of  at  least  500  metres  from  Madame 
B.'s  abode  amount  to  21.  I  do  not  count  a  trial  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  under  unfortunate  conditions ;  and  I  count  as  failures  all  experi- 
ments where  the  '  subject  *  was  not  found  entranced  on  our  entering  her 
abode,  or  where  the  trance  did  not  follow  the  mental  suggestion  within  a 
(][uartei  of  an  hour.  These  failures  (each  of  which  may  admit  of  a  complete 
explanation)  were  six  in  number.  There  remain,  then,  15  precise  and 
complete  successes — extraordinaiy  coincidences,  whatever  interpretation  of 
them  we  choose  to  adopt."  During  this  period,  Madame  B.  did  not  fall  into 
a  trance  on  any  other  occasion  than  those  mentioned. 

(2)  The  next  account  is  from  Dr.  J.  H^ricourt,  one  of  M.  Richet's  ablest 
assistants  in  the  editing  of  the  Rwue  Scientifiqiie.  The  observations  were 
made  and  recorded  in  1878,  though  not  published  till  last  year,  pottr  des 
raisoiis  faciles  a  comprendre.  The  '*  subject"— Madame  D. — was  a  young 
widow,  in  whom  no  trace  of  hysteria  could  be  discovered.  M.  H^ricourt 
found  her  exceedingly  easy  to  hypnotise,  and  after  about  a  fortnight  could 
entrance  her  by  his  will  alone,  exercised  without  any  word  or  gesture,  and 
sometimes  while  Madame  D.  was  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  conversation 
with  other  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  all  the  ordinary 
physical  processes  remained  completely  ineffectual  if  his  will  was  not  that 
the  trance  should  ensue.  He  soon  began  to  extend  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  **  subject,"  and  instead  of  producing  the  effect  from  one 
comer  of  a  room  to  another,  he  could  produce  it  from  one  house  or  one 
street  to  another.  The  first  trial  from  a  distant  street  was  specially  in- 
teresting. While  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  the  desired  effect,  at  three 
p.m.,  Dr.  Hericourt  was  summoned  to  see  some  patients,  and  for  a  time 
forgot  all  about  Madame  D.  He  then  remembered  that  he  was  engaged 
to  meet  her  on  the  promenade  at  4.30,  but  not  finding  her,  he  be- 
thought him  that  possibly  his  experiment  had  succeeded,  and  towards 
five  o'clock  he  vigorously  willed  that  she  should  wake.  In  the 
evening  Madame  D.,  spontaneously,  and  without  his  having  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  her  absence  from  the  promenade,  informed  him 
that  about  three  o'clock  she  had  been  suddenly  seized  by  an  irresisti- 
ble inclination  to  go  to  sleep,  though  she  never  slept  in  the  day- 
time. It  was  all  she  could  do  to  walk  into  another  room,  where  sne  fell  on 
a  sofa,  and  was  afterwards  found  by  a  servant  cold  and  motionless,  comnie 
morte.  The  servant  shook  Madame  D.  vigorously,  but  could  not  make  her  do 
more  than  open  her  eyes.    All  that  Madame  D.  remembered  experiencing  at 
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this  time  was  a  yiolent  headache,  which  disappeared  towards  five  o'clock,  the 
hour  when  M.  H^ricourt  willed  the  undoing  of  his  work. 

This  experiment  was  the  first  of  a  series,  during  which  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  the  opportunity  of  arranging  the  conditions  and  testing  the  re- 
sults. The  hjrpothesis  of  expectant  attention  was  doubly  excluded  ;  for  if 
M.  H^ricourt  gave  Madame  D.  notice  of  his  intention  to  entrance  her,  but 
actually  willed  that  she  should  remain  awake,  she  retained  her  normal  con- 
dition, and  imagined  that  he  had  failed. 

(3)  The  next  case,  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  Gley,  of  37,  Rue  Claude  Bernard, 
Paris,  is  a  record  of  some  observations  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Dusart,  published 
in  the  Tribune  Midicale^  inlMLay,  1875.  The  '*  subject  "  was  a  hysterical 
girl  of  14,  whom  Dr.  Dusart  found  veiy  susceptible  to  hypnotism. 
He  early  remarked  that  his  passes  were  ineffective  if  his  attention  was 
not  strongly  directed  to  the  desired  result ;  and  this  suggested  to  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  purely  mental  suggestion.  One  day,  before  the  usual  hour  for 
waking  the  patient  had  arrived,  he  gave  her  the  mental  command  to  awake. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous  :  the  patient  woke,  and  again,  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  b^an  her  hysterical  screaming.  He  took  a  seat  with  his  back 
ty  her,  and  conversed  with  other  persons,  without  appearing  to  pay  any 
attention  to  her ;  but  on  his  silently  giving  her  the  mental  suggestion  to  fall 
again  into  the  trance,  his  will  was  again  obeyed.  More  than  100  ex- 
periments of  the  sort  were  made  under  various  conditions,  and  with  uniform 
success.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Dusart  left  without  giving  his  usual  order  to 
the  patient  to  sleep  till  a  particular  hour  next  morning. .  Remembering  the 
omission,  he  gave  the  order  mentally,  when  at  a  distance  of  700  metres  from 
the  house.  On  arriving  next  morning  at  7.30,  he  found  the  patient  asleep, 
and  asked  her  the  reason.  She  replied  that  she  was  obeying  his  order.  He 
said  :  *'  You  are  wrong  ;  I  left  without  giving  you  any  order."  "True," 
she  said,  '*  but  five  minutes  afterwards  I  clearly  heard  you  tell  me  to  sleep 
till  eight  o'clock."  Dr.  Dusart  then  told  the  patient  to  sleep  till  she  re- 
ceived the  command  to  wake,  and  directed  her  parents  to  mark  the  exact 
hour  of  her  waking.  At  2  p.m.  he  gave  the  order  mentally ,  at  a  distance 
of  seven  kilometres,  and  found  that  it  had  been  punctually  obeyed.  This 
experiment  was  successfully  repeated  several  times,  at  different  hours. 

After  a  time  Dr.  Dusart  discontinued  his  visits,  and  the  girl's  father  used 
to  hypnotise  her  instead.  Nearly  a  fortnight  after  this  change,  it  occurred 
to  Dr.  Dusart,  when  at  a  distance  of  10  kilometres,  to  try  whether  he  stUl  re- 
tained his  power,  and  he  willed  that  the  patient  should  not  allow  herself  to 
be  entranced  ;  then  after  half-an-hour,  thinking  that  the  effect  might  be  bad 
for  her,  he  removed  the  prohibition.  Early  next  morning  he  was  surprised 
to  receive  a  letter  from  the  father,  stating  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had 
only  succeeded  in  hypnotising  his  daughter  after  a  prolonged  and  painful 
struggle  ;  and  that,  when  entranced,  she  had  declared  that  her  resistance 
had  been  due  to  Dr.  Dusart's  command,  and  that  she  had  only  succumbed 
when  he  permitted  her. 

(4)  The  fourth  case  consists  of  the  experiments  described  by  Professor 
Richet  in  the  paper  printed  above  (pp.  32-43). 
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THE   PSYCHICAL   GENESIS   A    FORM   OF    *' SUOGBSnON/' 

§  4.  In  regarding  such  distant  effects  as  these,  it  was  of  ooorse  in- 
evitable, from  the  first,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  connect  them 
with  the  similar  effects  produced  by  the  hjpnotiser  in  the  presence  of 
his  "  subject  *' ;  and  in  the  pre-scientific  days  of  hypnotism  this  was 
easy  enough.  The  prevalent  view  of  hypnotic  effects,  among  those 
who  believed  them  to  be  genuine,  was  that  they  were  produced  by  a 
specific  "  magnetic  "  or  "  mesmeric  "  force  or  effluence,  which  radiated 
from  the  person  of  the  operator  in  obedience  to  his  will  ;  and  as  it  is 
easy  to  credit  unknown  agencies  with  incomprehensible  attributes,  the 
idea  of  this  one  as  able  to  act  at  a  distance  without  any  loss  of  in- 
tensity was  accepted  as  needing  no  particular  justification.  If  such  a 
peculiarity  prevented  the  mesmeric  force  from  being  correlated  in  any 
way  with  the  forces  known  to  physicists,  that  would  appear  to  its 
champions  as  so  much  to  its  credit.  Not  that  I  regard  the  idea  of  a 
specific  hypnogenetic  influence  of  a  physical  sort  as  absurd — I  shall 
recur  later  to  the  question  of  such  an  influence  acting  within  narrow 
limits  of  space ;  and  even  as  regards  its  operation  at  any  distance 
and  across  any  obstacles,  something  might  be  said  for  a  hypothesis 
which  at  least  had  the  merit  of  recognising  the  telepathic  facts,  as  long 
as  no  alternative  was  possible.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case. 
A  conception  which,  in  its  simple  and  comprehensive  form,  is  of  very 
recent  date,  and  which  could  never  have  been  educed,  free  of  all  con- 
fusing elements,  from  the  facts  of  hypnotism  alone — the  conception  of 
thought-transference — ^has  opened  the  way  for  another  theory.  Not  one, 
indeed — I  should  most  fully  admit — for  which  any  certainty  or  finality 
can  be  claimed ;  it  requires  assumptions,  and  depends  Urgely  on 
analogies ;  but  one  which,  as  an  attempt  at  generalisation,  reaches,  I 
think,  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  in  a  region  of  facts  so  new 
and  baffling  that  no  generalisation  can  as  yet  well  aspire  to  more. 

To  state  my  view  in  the  shortest  way,  I  believe  that  hypnotisation 
at  a  distance  is  truly  analogous  to  hypnotisation  in  the  presence 
of  the  "  subject,"  but  to  one  particular  form  only  of  such  hypno- 
tisation— to  wit,  that  exercised  on  a  "  subject "  who  has  been 
entranced  on  previous  occasions,  by  the  suggestion  (either  verbal 
or  conveyed  by  the  mere  physical  proximity  of  the  operator) 
of  the  idea  of  trance.  On  this  view,  what  happens  is  that 
the  idea  of  the  intended  effect  is  transferred  from  the  operator 
to  the  "subject,"  just  as  any  other  idea  is  transferred  when  the 
mind  of  A  affects  the  mind  of  B  otherwise  than  through  the  recog- 
nised sensory  channels;  and  that  it  then  works  on  the  "subject," 
wliom  previous  entrancements  have  rendered  hyper-susceptible  to  its 
jn/)uence,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  word  Dormez  works   on 
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him  whoQ  addressed  by  the  operator  to  his  ears.  That  is  to  say,  the 
trance  supervenes  owing  to  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  "subject" 
to  react  on  a  particular  idea,  in  whatever  way  that  idea  may  have 
gained  an  entrance  to  his  mind,  and  not  owing  to  any  particular 
magnetic  force  or  compulsion  exercised  by  the  operator.  I  hold, 
therefore,  that  the  "French  experimenters  have  hit  on  the  right  word, 
suggestion,  to  describe  the  mode  of  influence — suggestion  menUUe  in 
contrast  to  suggestion  verbale ;  the  two  sorts  of  suggestion  being  in 
their  hypnogenetic  power  identical,  but  differing  radically  in  the 
earlier  stage — in  the  mode  in  which  the  suggestion  obtains  access  to 
the  "subject."  The  difference  is  not  then  (as  formerly  conceived) 
between  two  modes  of  propagating  "  mesmeric "  force,  by  passes 
near  at  hand  or  "will"  at  a  distance.  It  lies  quite  outside  hypno- 
tism and  the  particular  effect  of  hypnotic  trance.  It  is  a  difference 
more  radical  than  those  who  have  believed  in  mesmeric  action  at  a 
distance  have  hitherto  imagined,  but  also  less  mysterious ;  inasmuch  as 
this  distant  influence  can  now  be  referred  to  a  large  general  class  of 
phenomena,  fundamentally  alike  through  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stance, and  in  this  way  confirmatory  of  one  another.^  In  a  word  the 
di£ference  between  verbal  suggestion  and  mental  suggestion  in 
hjrpnotic  cases  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  two  broad  classes 
of  communication  which  exhaust  all  possibilities  of  thought-conveyance 
between  man  and  man,  and  which  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
as  the  physical  and  the  psychical. 

MBAKING  OF    "  PSYCHICAL"    COMMUNICATION. 

§  6.  I  hasten  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  distinction,  which  is 
very  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  express 
it  shortly  in  any  other  terms.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  to  imply 
the  absence  of  a  physical  basis  for  the  "psychical"  transferences. 
The  word  "  psychical "  does  not  involve  any  hypothesis  as  to  the 
manner  of  transference,  whether  as  connected  or  as  unconnected  with 
physical  events  ;  it  implies  simply  the  fact  that  particular  ideas  in  two 
minds  have  corresponded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  though  the  recog- 

^  There  is  at  present  this  difficulty  in  discussing  any  special  topic  where  the  ideas 
of  telepathy  and  thought-transference  have  to  be  introduced — that  to  many  readers 
the  terms  may  convey  no  meaning,  or  may  appear  simply  as  symbols  of  what  is 
ridiculous  and  impossible ;  while  yet  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  realities  which  they  represent  in  the  course  of  a  paper  like  the  present.  The 
largest  collection  of  evidence  on  the  subject  which  has  so  far  been  published  vrill 
be  found  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  and  I  am  here  treatmg  the  central  positions 
of  tiiat  book  as  if  they  were  solidly  established.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  such  confidence 
to  be  Justifiable,  I  refrain  from  encumbering  these  pages  with  apologies  for  it; 
bat  I  am  very  fac  indeed  from  assuming  that  every  candid  mind  is  bound  to  shax^  \V 
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nised  channels  of  sense  have  not  been  employed,  and  there  has  ben 
no  peripheral  stimulation  passing  from  one  organism   to  the  other. 
Now  the  condition  from  which  we  should  most  readilj  conclude  thai  , 
there  was  such  a  causal  connection  between  the  two  ideas  is  deaily  thii 
they  should  resemble  one  another.     When  one  organism  acts  periphe^ 
ally  on  another — when  A  hits  B  for  instance — ^we  connect  A's  anger 
with  B's  pain  without  requiring  to  perceive  any  resemblance  between 
the  two  affections ;  but  apart  from  ascertainable  physical  commimioi- 
tion,  it  would  not  occur  to  us  to  regard  a  particular  idea  of  B's  as  doe 
to  a  particular  idea  of  A's,  unless  they  presented  at  least  some  pcnnt 
of  identity.     And   the   facts   in   Phantasms  of  the   Living  afford,  I 
think,  strong  grounds  for  supposing  such  resemblance  to  be  the  general 
law  of  telepathic  action.     In  cases  of  experimental  thought-transfer- 
ence the  resemblance  is  obvious  and  often  complete;  and  the  same  ii 
true  of    those  "  transitional "  cases  where  the  agent  sets  himself  to 
impress  some  idea  or  percept  on  some  one  at  a  distance ;  while  in  the 
"  spontaneous "  cases  it  is  rarely  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  traciDg 
the  effect  on  the  percipient's  senses  or  emotions  to  an   idea  reproduced 
(though  it  may  be  below  the  level  of  consciousness)  from  the  agenVi 
mind.     This  at  once  suggests  the  particular  character  which,  suppoi- 
ing  the  psychical  transference  to  be  dependent  on  a  physical  effect  of 
one  organism  on  the  other,  that  physical  effect  would  naturally  be  held 
to  possess ;  it  must  apparently  be  of  the   nature  of  vibratory  energj 
transmitted   through    a    medium — that    being    the    only    means  by 
which   changes   in   one   piece    of    matter    are    found    to    reproduce 
themselves     in     a     distant     piece     of    matter ;  and     its     place    of 
origination    in     one     organism     and     place     of     operation    in    the 
other     must    be    the    brain.     Whether    such    a    mode    of    physical 
affection  exists  or  not  is  an  open  question.     The  negative  answer  in- 
volves the  difficulty  that,  whenever  the  psychical  transferences  occur,  a 
certain  nervous   process,  correlated  with  the   impressed  idea  in  the 
brain  of  the  recipient,  presents  a  close  similarity  to  a  certain  nervoas 
process  correlated  with  the  impressing  idea  in  the  brain  of  the  trans- 
mitter, and   would  not  have  presented  that   similarity    but  for  the 
transmission,  while  yet  the  twin  processes  are  united  by  no  physical 
nexu8.      The  affirmative  answer  involves  the  difficulty  that  distance  is 
not  known  to  have  any  effect  on  the  transmission,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  obtains  in  all  known  exhibitions  of  vibratory  energy.     (Both 
horns  of  the  dilemma  can  of  course  be  avoided  on  the  supposition  that 
the  accepted  view  as  to  the  necessary  correlation  of  psychical  with 
nervous   events   is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  a  more  complete 
truth,  which  the  limitations  of  our  view  of  matter  and  physical  forces 
keep  out  of  our  sight.)     But  if  it  exists,  this  mode  of  physical  affection 
13  at  any  rate  something  per  se ;  it  \a  xeniQi^ft  ItwfiL  «k^  <A  VXi^  twxk^- 
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nised  modes,  to  which  eyes  and  ears  and  nerve-endings  are  indis- 
pensable instruments,  and  in  which  the  effect  on  the  impreaaed 
organism  (to  wit,  certain  chemical  explosions  of  nerve  and  brain- 
matter)  bears  no  resemblance  whatever,  but  only  a  correspondence,  to 
the  physical  facts — visible  or  audible,  or  tactile  or  olfactory — ^in  the  im- 
pressing organism.  And  this  difference  is  so  radical  that,  for  purposes 
of  terminology,  the  neglect  of  the  hypothetical  physical  basis,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  word  "psychical"  to  transferences  where  the 
psychical  facts  are  patent,  while  no  physical  fact  of  any  sort  is 
cognisable  by  our  senses  or  our  instruments,  seems  as  defensible  as 
it  is  convenient. 

THB   BIVAL   HYPOTHESIS   OF    "  PSTCHIO  FORCE "   OB  WILL-POWER. 

• 

§  6.  The  above  theory  has  been  stated  in  general  outline  only,  and 
needs  guarding  and  amplifying  in  several  ways.  But  I  must  first 
pause  to  consider  an  objection  that  may  be  made '  to  it  in  limine.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  opposing  the  conception  of  thought-transference, 
pure  and  simple,  to  that  of  a  physical  effluence  or  current  of  force, 
operating  across  indefinite  spaces,  and  neither  nullified  nor  confused  by 
other  physical  effluences  or  currents  proceeding  from  other  human 
beings  on  its  route,  I  have  simplified  the  issue  overmuch,  and  that 
there  is  a  third  possible  hypothesis  : — namely,  that  a  force  is  set  in 
operation  which  is  truly  psychical,  in  the  sense  that  it  originates  in  the 
operator's  mind,  while  its  medium  of  transmission,  if  it  has  one, 
remains  unknown  and  unguessed,  but  which  is  different  from  and 
independent  of  any  known  psychical  or  physical  agency ;  the  ultimate 
facts  being  simply  that  the  distant  operator  units  that  the  "  subject " 
shall  be  entranced,  and  that  in  tK)nsequence  he  is  entranced,  without 
any  middle  term  of  mental  suggestion  or  anything  else.  This  hypo- 
thesis underlies  much  that  has  been  written  about  the  relation  of  will- 
power to  mesmerism;  and  has  been  strongly  suggested  in  our  own 
day  in  much  of  the  language  used  about  "  psychic  force."  It  is  what 
Schopenhauer  advocated  in  his  description  of  "the  magnetic  or 
generally  magical  influence  proceeding  from  intentional  willing  " ;  ^  for 
he  speaks  of  this  will-influence  as  "toto  genere  different  from  every 
other";  and  this  although  he  seems  to  have  encountered  and  fully 
admitted  certain  facts  of  mental  suggestion  proper,  having  in  the 
preceding  sentence  spoken  of  communicated  (telepathic)  dreams,  and 
of  community  of  thought  between  mesmeriser  and  "subject."  The 
view  clearly  involves  nothing  less  than  a  complete  breach  in  the 
physical  order.  The  psychical  cause  and  the  physical  effect  on  £he 
organism  of  another  person  are  as  completely  disparate  as  my  resolve  to 

1  Tks  World  Of  WiU  and  Idea  (Haldane  and  Kemp's  translatiion),  VoL  lU..,  p.  76. 
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kick   a  chair  over  and  the  fallen  chair,  while   no  physical  fuxw^ 
parallel  to    the    kick,  exists  between  them.       Or  rather,  since  tbe 
changes  in  B's  organism,  being  matters  of  intimate  physiology,  are 
changes  which  A,  who  is  supposed  to  cause  them,  knows  and  thinb 
nothing  about,  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  is  precisely  analogoos  to 
building  a  stone  wall  at  a  distance  from  where  one  is  standing  bj  an 
exercise  of  the  will  which  involves  no  idea  of  moving  the  stonei. 
Schopenhauer,  indeed,  might  be  able  to  conceive  this  as  '^  an  adio  mi 
distcms  which  the  will,  certainly  proceeding  from  the  individual,  yet 
performs  in  its  metaphysiical  quality  as  the  omnipresent  substratum  ol 
the  whole  of  nature."     But  we  are  not  all  Schopenhauers ;  and  thoae 
who  are  unable  to  reach  the  substratum  of  nature  with  his  clue,  and  to 
whom  even  his  "  wiU  of  the  world  "  appears  something  of  a  wilW-the-* 
wisp,  may  feel  the    difficulty   here  propounded    in   relation  to  the 
individual   will  to  be  a  serious  one.     At  any  rate  the  hypothesis  of 
a  transferred  idea  which  I  have  advanced,  accords,  as  completely  ai 
Schopenhauer's  theory  conflicts,  with  the  modem  psychological  doctrine 
of  will ;  according  to  which,  will  holds  no  separate  or  exceptional  re- 
lation  to   those  physical  events   which  it   habitually   initiates  and 
controls — ^the  movements  of  one's  own  body — ^but  is  in  essence  nothing 
else   than  ideation,   and   has  its  physical  seat  wholly  in  ideational 
centres.     "  When  we  exert  our  will "  (to  quote  Professor  W.  James) 
"  we  simply  All  our  mind  with  an  idea  which  but  for  our  efforts  would 
slip  away."     And  telepathic  **  suggestion "  is  simply  the  transference 
of  such  an  idea. 

§  7.  I  do  not  pretend,  however,  that  the  theory  of   "  psychic  force," 
as  opposed  to  that  of  mental  suggestion,  need  be  held  in  this  extreme 
metaphysical   form.       The    distant  effect  might  be    referred  to    A's 
volition  in  virtue,  not  of  its  '^  magical  influence,"  but  of  the  cerebration 
which   accompanies   it;   and  either  (1)  the  cerebral  events  involved 
in   B's  trance  might  be   held  to  be  directly  due,  though  dissimilar, 
to  the  cerebral  events  in  A,  or  (2)  some  prior  and  equally  dissimilar 
cerebral  event  in  B,  accompanied  by  some  unknown  psychosis  dissimilar 
to  A's  (e.g.y  some  mood  or  mode  of  feeling  presenting  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  idea),  might  be  assumed  as  an  intervening  link.^     As  regards 
this  notion  of  an  unknown  psychosis,  if  a  priori  likelihoods  had  any 
application  to  modes  of  psychical  interaction,  one  might  at  any  rate 
feel  it  unlikely  that  terminal  events  so  closely  related  as  B's  trance 

1  A  third  alternative  is  possible — that  some  cerebral  condition  in  A  {e,g.^  a  certain 
initiatory  tendency  towards  trance  in  himself)  is  reproduced  in  B,  without  peychods. 
This  would  still  leave  clear  my  fundamental  distinction  (depending  on  similarity  of 
primary  effect  in  recipient  to  cause  in  agent)  between  telepathic  communicationB  and 

all  others.    But  the  reasons  for  regarding  psjc^oBv&  Vn  1&  «a  V^^^^  s^ce  given 

•  JJttJe  later. 
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and  A's    desire  for  B's  trance  should  be  causally  connected  by  an 

unknown  psychical  state  resembling  neither  ;  but  I  should  be .  content 

to  urge  that  the  hypothesis  is  gratuitous,  when   we  remember  that 

there  is  one  knoum  psychical  state  which  is  known  also  to  lead  on 

natanJlj  to  trance — namely,  that  iclea  of  trance,  the  unique  effect  of 

which  can  be  so  completely  tested  by  verbal  suggestion.     But  a  graver 

objection — and  one  which  applies  to  both  the  above  hypotheses  alike — 

lies  in  the  nature  of  the  physical  assumption.     No  doubt,  it  may  be 

said  that  anyone  who  can  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  brain 

acting  on  brain  at  a  distance  has  no  business  with  speculative  scruples 

— that^   finding  himself   upon    such   unknown   ground,  he  need   not 

hesitate  to  go  further,  and  imagine  a  complete  difference  between  the 

physical  cause  and  the  physical  effect.     But  even  if  a  needless  step 

were  justified  merely  by  being  taken  in  the  dark,  we  should  at  least 

observe  that  this  particular  step  breaks  away,  not  only  from  the  analogy 

of  verbal  suggestion,  but  from  the  only  conception  of  a  physical  nexus 

which  has  in  any  degree  commended  the  hypothesis  of  physical  com- 

manication  between  brain  and  brain  to  scientific  minds — ^the  conception 

suggested  by  the  analogies  of  tuning-forks,  communicated  light-vibra- 

tionSy   induced   magnetism,  and   induced  electric   currents.^     If   that 

oonception  have  any   validity,    to    conceive   that  the  brain-changes 

eonelated  with  the  desire  of  A,   who   remains   normally   awake,  to 

entrance  B   at  a  distance,  could    directly  cause  the   quite   different 

changes  which  B's  brain  undergoes  during  entrancement,  would  be 

like  conceiving  a  struck  tuning-fork  as  able  to  set  into   vibration  a 

fork  of  a  different  pitch,  or  the  proximity  of  magnetised  iron  as  able 

to  convert  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  magnet.     And  indeed  it  is .  hard  to 

conceive  how,  if  sympathetic  action  be  excluded,  one  brain  should  ever 

get  touch  or  prise  of  the  other  :  it  is  just  the  sympathetic  response 

which  is  the  condition  of  response   at  all.     Why,  again,   should  A's 

cerebration  have   more  virtue  than   anyone   else's,   no   idea   of   him 

ex  hypoihesi  being    conveyed?      His   peculiar    influence     has    been 

established   entirely   by  a    particular    association    of    ideas    in    the 

"subject's"  mind;  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  hypnogenetic  process  with 

which  his  personality  is  identified  ;  and  if  such  a  thing  existed  as  a 

specific  physical  power  which  would  enable  that  part  of  the  process  to 

be  skipped,  and  the  "  subject's  "  brain  to  be  attacked  in  a  new  way  at 


^  There  &re,  of  course,  cases  where  vibratory  energy  does  not  reproduce,  at  the 
pltf?^  where  it  takes  effect,  the  exact  form  of  its  source :  as  where  light  produces 
changes.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  place  of  origin  and  place  of 
61  the  nervous  force  now  in  question  are  similar  pieces  of  matter — the  same  in 
oompQfiition,  in  their  form,  and  in  the  energies  normally  connected  '?i\xVi  \\\eixv— 
Ae  otiter  mnalof^ee  aeem  paramount;  especially  when  we  reraembet  \Aie  e\eiC\x\c»\ 
now gener&lly  attributed  to  nerve-currents. 
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some  new  or  lower  point,  no  ground  appears  why  A  and  A  alone  ahooU 
possess  it. 

It  must  be  clear,  I  think,  how  different  in  kind  these  objectioDi 
are  from  those  which  were  admitted  as  applying,  on  the  phyncil 
side,  to  the  conception  of  mental  suggestion  or  thonght-transfereooe. 
For  there,  even  if  we  rejected  (on  account  of  the  distanoe 
between  the  two  brains)  the  notion  of  a  direct  physical  tieawi 
— even  if  we  felt  driven  to  regard  the  changes  in  B's  brain  ai 
immediately  conditioned,  not  by  the  changes  in  A's  brain,  but  by  the 
psychical  appearance  of  the  idea  transferred  to  B's  mind — such  con- 
ditioning in  B  would  involve  only  the  world-old  correlation  of 
psychical  with  nervous  changes  in  the  individual ;  a  correlation  which, 
however  variously  interpreted,  is  recognised  as  universal,  or  at  any  rate 
as  the  rough  expression  of  some  deeper  reality  which  is  universal 

THE   HYPOTHESIS   OF   '*  SUGGESTION "   FURTHER   SUPPORTED. 

§  8.  So  far,  then,  there  appears  no  very  plausible  alternative  to  the 
view  which  finds  the  key  of  telepathic  hypnotism  in  actual  suggea- 
tion,  conveyed  as  a  transferred  idea  from  A's  mind  to  B's.     But  this 
view  can  be  reinforced  by  a  further  consideration.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  (except  Esdaile's  mentioned  before) 
of  a  person's  being  hypnotised  from  a  distance  whom  the  operator  has 
not    previously    hypnotised     by    some    ordinary    process.     On     the 
theory  of  mental  suggestion,  this  is  of    course  just  what  we   might 
expect.     Since    a   person    new    to   hypnotism    has   never    been  hyp- 
notised  for   the    first   time   by  the    mere   idea   of    the   trance  ver- 
bally suggested  or  read  of  in  a  book,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the 
idea  when  telepathically  suggested  were  able  to  take  effect  on  him. 
But  on  any  theory  which  excludes  mental  suggestion,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  fact    of    the  "subject's"  previous  hypnotisation   could 
make  a  difference ;  for  apart  from  mental  suggestion,  he  would  not  be 
attacked   at  any   special   vulnerable    point.     Such   a  point   consists 
simply  in  the  idea  of  entrancement  by  A  (localised  in  particular  brain- 
changes),  which  has  been  specialised  and  sensitised  by  association  with 
the  actual  fact  of  such  entrancement  on  previous  occasions ;  and  in 
the  supposed  case,  ex  hypothesis   no  idea  of  entrancement  makes  its 
appearance.     Now,    except   when  attacked  at  the  vulnerable  point, 
there  is  no  reason  why  previously-hypnotised  persons  should  be  more 
liable  to  be  entranced  than  anyone  else — the  existence  of  the  vulner- 
able point  being  simply  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  art  so 
liable.     Thus,  to  take  another  case,  if  a  strong  man  has  felt  giddy 
and  has  tottered  when  standing  over  the  brink  of  precipices,  the  idea 
of  standing  over  a  precipice  may  aiteT^otda  xcLttk^  bim  feel  giddy  and 
totter  ;  but  he  is  not  more  given  tban.  otYiex  i^«y^^\ft  ViXXwroi^  ^"Ww 
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waUdzig  across  the  room,  and  would  oppose  as  much  resistance  as  other 
people  to  an  external  push.  Just  so,  apparently,  should  previously- 
bjpnotised  persons  oppose  as  much  resistance  as  their  neighbours  to  the 
Bapposed  posh  or  compulsion  of  an  external  will,  or  to  other  telepathic  in- 
fluences which  differed  in  character  from  any  to  which  they  had  previously 
yielded ;  so  that  the  confinement  of  the  hypnotising  effect  of  such 
influences  to  that  particular  class  of  persons  would  need  fresh  assump- 
tions to  explain  it. 

THB  TBAN8FEBRBD    "SUGGESTION"   INCLUDES   THE   IDEA 

OP  THE  OPERATOR. 

§  D.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  hypothesis  of  mental  sug- 
gestion at  a  distance  a  little  more  in  detail.     First,  what  are  we  to 
suppose  the  contents  of  the  transferred  idea  to  be  ?    The  answer  will 
naturally  be  found  by   examining  the   contents  of  the  idea  which  is 
foond   to  be  hypnogenetically  effective  when  suggested  through  the 
recognised  channels  of  sense,  in  the  presence  of  the  "  subject."     And 
it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  something  more  than  the  mere  idea  of 
trance  is  included.     That  idea  might   be  suggested  by  reading  a  de- 
acription  of  a  hypnotic  experiment  in  a  book ;  it  has  often  been  sug- 
gested when  hypnotic  phenomena  have  been  described  and  discussed  by 
persons  in  the  same  room  with  the  "  subject " ;  but  in  such  circum- 
stances it  has  not  been  found  to  produce  any  effect.     Is  the  additional 
condition,  then,  that  the  idea  shall  be  suggested  with  some  show  of 
authority  or  insistance,  as  in  the  tone  of  the  word  Dormez  ?     But  let 
someone    who  has   not    previously   hypnotised   the    "subject,"    and 
who   is   in   no   way   connected   in   the    "  subject's "   mind    with   the 
previous   hypnotiser,   pronounce  such  a  command  as  authoritatively 
as  he   likes,   and   no    hypnotic    result    will    follow.      I    would    not 
indeed   venture  to   assert   that  it   is   impossible  that  trance   should 
be    thus    induced    in    an    extremely    sensitive    "  subject ";    but    1 
cannot  discover  that   it  ever  Aa«   been   so  induced.     The  necessary 
condition  then  seems  to  be  that  the  suggestion  or  command  shall  come 
from  the  original  operator ;  that  is  to   say,  rajyport  is  involved — at 
any  rate  to  the  extent  of  memory  of  a  past  relation  between  the  two 
parties.     But  here  there  seems  at  first  sight,  a  certain  difficulty  in 
connecting  the  near  (or  physical)  with  the  distant  (or  psychical)  sug- 
gestion.    In  the  former  case  the   idea  of  the  operator  in  the  "  sub- 
ject's "  mind,  and  a  sense  of  the  past  relation  with  him,  is  practically 
ensured  by  his  actual  presence  and  voice  ;  the  "  subject  "  cannot  help 
associating  the  command,  when  it  comes,  with  the  person  who  gives  it. 
But  when  the  two  parties  are  separated,   and  the  command  is  tele- 
pathically  convejed,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  it  in  the   "  EM\i^^Q.t'%" 
mind  with  the  person  who  transmits  it,  unless  an  ideaauggeatvv^oi  \i>a»X. 
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person  is  simultaneously  transmitted.  Now  among  the  reooided 
examples  of  hypnotisation  at  a  distance  we  do  undoubtedly  find  a  oer- 
tain  number  where  such  an  idea  seems  clearly  to  have  been  tnos- 
mitted,  since  it  unmistakably  appears  in  the  **  subject's  "  oonsciounmL 
This  was  the  case  with  Madame  B.,  who  was  able  to  distinguirii 
whether  it  was  Dr.  Gibert  or  Professor  Janet  who  was  affecting  her ; 
and  the  occasion  when  Dr.  Dusart's  "  subject "  was  conscious  of  hii 
inhibitory  influence  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  same  class.  But  in 
other  cases  the  trance-condition  supervenes  without  any  consdoos 
occupation  of  the  "  subject's  "  mind  with  the  person  who  is  influen- 
cing him.  We  might  even  go  further  and  say  that  it  supervenei 
without  even  the  idea  of  itself  being  presented  as  an  obviously  separate 
and  prior  condition.  We  cannot,  as  in  cases  of  verbal  suggestioOy 
point  to  the  moment  when  the  idea  obtains  lodgment  in  the  mind,  and 
trace  its  efiects  from  that  moment.  The  consciousness  of  the  idea,  m 
far  as  it  exists,  is  indistinguishable  from  the  general  mental  condition 
of  on-coming  trance. 

THE  IDEA  MAY  AFFECT  AN  "  UNCONSCIOUS  "  PART  OF  THE  RECIPIBirr'S 
MIND,  AND  NEED  NOT  EVEN  OCCUPY  A  PROMINENT  POSITION  IK 
THE   transmitter's   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  10.  Now  as  regards  the  mere  fact  that  the  mental  suggestion  is  truly 
transferred,  even  in  the  cases  where  the  recipient  is  not  conscious  of 
it,  a  proof  of  the  strongest  kind  is  afibrded  by  the  cases  where  he  is  con- 
scious of  it.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  experiments  in  telepathic 
hypnotisation,  which  agree  in  every  point  except  this  of  the  "  subject's  " 
consciousness,  should  involve  radically  different  processes.  But  if  we 
look  a  little  deeper,  this  special  point — the  effectiveness  of  an  idea 
which  does  not  make  any  separate  and  distinct  impression  in  con- 
sciousness— will  probably  not  be  felt  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of 
telepathic  suggestion  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  tele- 
pathy in  branches  unconnected  with  hypnotism ;  I  might  almost  say, 
by  anyone  famih'ar  with  the  phenomena  of  mere  automatism — since 
the  production  by  automatic  writing  of  words  and  intelligent  sentences, 
which  the  writer  himself  has  afterwards  to  read  in  order  to  learn  what 
they  are,  is  a  sufficiently  well -recognised  phenomenon.  But  in  such 
cases  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  proved  that  what  is  written  is  originated, 
at  the  moment,  by  any  specially  directed  mental  activity ;  the  ideas 
belong,  perhaps,  to  the  vast  crowd  which  have  had  a  previous  exist- 
ence in  the  mind,  and  have  left  their  impression  on  the  brain,  and  it  is 
merely  owing  to  some  accident  of  cerebral  circulation  or  chemistry 
that  the  impressions  belonging  to  the  particular  ideas  which  appear  in 
the  writing  were  revivitied  at  tViat  parWoAcbt  TCi\TkM\ife\  ^  TQcav»^J^^a^x^ 
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And  it  might  be  the  tarn  of   others  to  be  similarly  revivified.      We 

must  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  telepathic  experiments — ^where  the 

idea  is  then  and  there  transferred  from  another  mind — for  the  requisite 

pn)of  that  a  new  idea,  conditioned  by  something  other  than  the  spon- 

vorkings  of   the  brain,  may  produce  marked  effects  without 

anj  appearance  in  its  receiver's  consciousness.     Experiments 

jidding  this  proof  have  not,  so  far,  been  numerous — it  must  be  remem- 

Ijcred   that   deliberate    telepathic    experimentation    is   in  its  veriest 

infancy  ;  but  I  am  content  to  rely  on  those  recorded  in  Phantasms  of 

tke  Living  ;  ^  and  especially  on  the  remarkable  series  carried  out  by  the 

!BeT.  P.    H.   Newnham  and  his  wife,  where  a  very  large  number  of 

<|De8tions  mentally  put  by  him  were  relevantly  answered  in  writing, 

produced  by  a  planchette  on  which  Mrs.   Newnham's  hand  was  laid, 

"Without  her  having  herself  any  idea  what  the  question  or  the  answer 

was.     The  production  of  hypnotic  trance  by  an  unconscious  idea  ^  can 

scarcely  be  held  to  be  a  more  extreme  instance  of    ''  underground  " 

mental  activity  than  this. 

.^11.  This  argument  naturally  applies  equally  to  both  the  ideas  which 
we  have  supposed  to  obtain  a  lodgment  in  the  ''subject's"  mind — the  idea 
of  trance,  and  the  idea  of  the  distant  hypnotiser.  But  as  regards  this 
Utter  idea,  there  is  a  further  difficulty.  For  it  may  be  said,  and  pro- 
bably with  justice  in  most  cases,  that  the  mind  of  the  hypnotiser  him- 
■elf  is  not  consciously  occupied  with  the  idea  of  himself;  he  is 
concentrating  his  thoughts  on  the  "  subject "  and  on  the  effect  which 
be  desires  to  produce,  not  on  his  own  personality,  or  his  own  unique 
relation  to  the  "  subject "  as  the  source  of  the  effect.  And  we  cannot 
tt  once  answer  this  objection  by  the  assumption  that  ideas  may  be 
telepathically  propagated  from  an  unconscious  part  of  the  transmitter's 
mind,  just  as  they  may  take  effect  in  an  unconscious  part  of  the 
recipient's  mind.  For  supposing  the  transmitter's  mind  to  include  an 
"  onconscious  part "  which  is  more  than  a  mere  general  name  for  the 
legion  of  past  ideas  that  are  now  all  alike  latent  and  revivable — an 
"unconscious  part "  where  positive  activities  are  possible,  and  one  idea 

[  » See  Vol.  L,  pp.  63-79,  84.  and  Vol.  II.,  pp.  670-1. 

'  It  ifl  difficult  to  avoid  this  expression,  but  I  of  course  do  not  mean  by  it  mere 
" OBoonacious  cerebration."  My  whole  view  of  telepathic  transference  is  that  it  is  a 
ptyekical  event— with  a  physical  side  jx^ssibly,  but  i>aychical  certainly  ;  consequently 
the  idea  tranaf erred,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  must  have  complete  i)8ychical 
reality.  In  callinfc  it  nnconscious,  therefore,  I  am,  for  convenience,  confining  the 
&  raning  of  "conacious"  to  the  mode  or  plane  of  ordinary  human  exjterience — in  which 
w  may  surmise  the  true  consciousness  of  the  individual  to  l>e  only  ]>artially  mani- 
fwted.  The  facts  of  telepathy  drive  us,  I  think,  to  conceive  a  segregation  of  conscious 
stated  more  pronounced  than  that  which  examples  of  double  or  alternating  **consciou8- 
DM4  ^  had  previoualy  suggested  ;  and  before  long  ])hiIosophy  may  probably  find  otie  ol 
iu  chief  iMttie-groandB  in  queationa  as  to  the  exwteuce  and  nature  thevr  \Mid«\^vu^ 
tttuty. 
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can  take  precedence  of  others,  just  as  in  the  consdons  part^ — we 
need  some  reason  for  the  activity  and  prominence  assumed, 
by  this  particular  idea  of  himself,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  suits 
theory  that  it  should  come  to  the  front.  Readers  of  Phanioims  of 
Living  may  recall  that  the  same  problem  presented  itself  in  respect  rf 
a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  "  spontaneous  telepathy  "  there  recordd^ 
where  an  idea  of  the  "  agent "  was  most  vividly  presented  to  tbt 
"  percipient "  (often  even  externalising  itself  as  a  hallucination  of  tkl 
senses),  while  yet  the  "agent's"  mind  at  the  time  was  presumali^ 
not  dwelling  on  himself  or  his  appearance,  and  indeed  was  »oii» 
times  not  ostensibly  dwelling  on  anything  at  all,  being  in  a  state ; 
of  lethargy  or  coma. 

This  fact  may  seem  clearly  to  separate  such  spontaneous  caM; 
from  the  other  class,  including  the  majority  of  cases  of  efr 
perimental  thought-transference,  where  the  definite  idea  on  whkki 
one  mind  is  concentrated  is  reproduced  in  the'  other;  and  in  %■ 
criticism  of  the  telepathic  theory  which  appeared  in  Mind^  Vol.  IX, 
p.  607,  it  was  not  unreasonably  suggested  that  the  di£ference  irai 
so  radical  as  to  make  the  inclusion  of  the  two  sets  of  facts  under 
a  common  conception  decidedly  difficult.  I  fully  admit  this,  if  the 
conception  is  to  be  a  physical  one :  I  admit,  that  is,  the  difficulty 
(which  better  knowledge  might  overcome)  of  formulating  a  theory  of 
"  brain- waves  "  which  should  make  it  seem  as  natural  that  6  should 
receive  a  telepathic  impression  of  A,  who  is  thinking  of  other  thirgs  or 
not  thinking  at  all,  as  that  B  should  receive  a  telepathic  impression  (rf 
a  card  on  which  A  is  painfully  concentrating  his  attention,  or  of  a 
scene  which  engages  A's  eyes  at  the  moment  when  he  is  passing 
through  a  crisis  of  emotional  excitement.  But  until  physics  and 
physiology  can  offer  some  explanation  of  the  former  fact  on  its  own 
account,  I  do  not  think  that  their  failure  to  supply  an  obvious  ground 
of  connection  between  the  former  fact  and  the  latter  is  a  reason  for 
doubting  the  reality  of  a  connection  which  on  psychical  grounds  is 
strongly  suggested.  And  keeping  to  the  psychical  aspect,  we  may  say 
that  the  idea  of  self  is  an  altogether  exceptional  one,  occupying,  even 
when  it  is  not  prominent,  a  permanent  place  in  the  background  or 
middle  distance  of  consciousness  \  and  that  the  idea  of  its  corporal 
embodiment — i.e,,  of  that  expression  of  it  which  is  almost  inevitably 
represented  in  other  people's  ideas  of  it — is  associated  more  or  less 
closely  with  a  vast  number  of  the  items  of  thought  and  feeling  whidi 
make  up  everyone's  daily  experience.  Nor  does  the  hypothesis  of  a 
wider  self,  embracing  planes  or  stages  of  consciousness  beyond  the 
consciousness  of  normal  exporience,  involve  anything  which  would 
affect  this  exceptional  position  of  the  idea  of  self ;  for  the  segregatioz 
^  conscious  states  which  that  \\y^t\ife«a  saYC^^^^s^'^^^^  "^^^  Ss^NOv^i^ 
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a  disruption  of  individuality ;  and  the  pervading  sense  of  association 
with  an  objective  organism  may  perfectly  well  be  common  to  all  the 
states.  It  cannot  then,  I  think,  seem  very  surprising  if  those  special 
mental  activities  which  at  special  seasons  condition  a  telepathic  transfer 
— whether  at  the  approach  of  death,  or  in  the  shock  of  sudden  danger 
or  excitement,  or  in  the  concentration  of  attention  and  will  necessary 
for  an  experiment  in  distant  hypnotising — are  accompanied  by  a  special 
self-realisation,  a  true  quickening  of  the  idea  of  self,  even  though  that 
idea  does  not  detach  itself  on  the  plane  of  consciousness  which  limits 
our  ordinary  conception  of  personality. 

§  12.  I  am  aware  of  the  risk  of  paying  one's  self  with  words  in  such 
speculations;  and  I  specially  recognise  the  danger  of  physical  analogies, 
such  as  I  have  just  used  in  the  word  plcme.  Modes  of  expression 
derived  from  a  known  order  of  facts  can  never  really  seem  explanatory 
of  a  novel  order  till  their  connotation  has  grown — that  is,  till  the  novel 
order  has  ceased  to  be  novel ;  and  meanwhile  pseudo-explanation  is 
only  too  easy.  But  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  are  there,  and,  how- 
ever much  hidden  from  our  sight,  the  process  of  causation  must  be 
there  also ;  and  some  indulgence  may  be  claimed  for  a  hypothetical 
picture  of  that  process  which  is  confessedly  crude,  as  long  as  its  crude- 
ness  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  make  its  elements  distinct.  Now, 
the  notion  of  segregated  departments  of  mental  life,  of  which  a  more 
complete  intelligence  can  perceive  the  unity,  is  not  an  indistinct  notion, 
though  probably  it  very  imperfectly  represents  the  facts ;  and  if  it  has 
any  truth  at  all,  then  "  plane  of  consciousness "  has  a  true  psychical 
meaning,  and  is*  more  than  a  slippery  metaphorical  phrase.  And  if 
the  plea  of  necessity  will  excuse  the  use  of  physical  terms,  so,  I  think, 
will  it  excuse  the  use  of  tnetaphysical,  in  spite  of  a  certain  awkward- 
ness in  the  actuality  suddenly  given  to  somewhat  recondite  notions. 
For  in  truth  the  problems  which  telepathy  presents  lie  on  the  border- 
land of  psychology  and  metaphysics ;  and  in  attacking  them  psychology 
has  to  trespass,  or  rather  to  make  distinct  claims,  on  the  metaphysical 
territory.  It  finds  itself  driven,  by  the  facts  under  observation,  to  tie 
down  to  actual  individual  cases  ideas — ^like  those  of  unconscious  mind 
and  of  a  transcendental  self — which  have  dwelt  so  continuously  in  the 
misty  heights  of  purely  abstract  reasonings  that  they  present  an  odd, 
incongruous  appearance  when  brought  to  earth.  The  "  philosophy  of 
the  unconscious "  is  shy  of  adapting  itself  to  the  unconscious  part  of 
Mr.  A. ;  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  for  the  "  self  "  to  be  transcendent, 
if  all  that  it  is  to  transcend  is  the  ordinary  phenomenal  consciousness 
of  Madame  B.  Yet,  Mr.  A.  and  Madame  B.  are  types  of  humanity ; 
and  in  examining  the  bond  which  unites  them,  we  are  really  on  the 
traces  of  an  idealism  which  is  metaphysical  enough  in  all  conscience, 
as  pointing  to  a  potential  unity  of  all  similarly  constructed  minds^  bMt 
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which  is  nothing  if  not  concrete,  and  a  key  to  nothing  except  imme- 
diate facts  of  individual  experience. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE   PRECEDING  ARGUMENT. 

§  13.  To  sum  up  the  argument,  as  so  far  developed,  we  have  been 
considering  the  subject  of  hypnotisation  at  a  distance,  as  one  which 
certain  recent  cases  had  made  it  as  impossible  for  students  of  Hypnotism 
as  it  must  in  any  case  have  been  for  students  of  Telepathy  to  over- 
look. I  have  advanced  the  view  that  these  telepathic  entrancements 
necessitated  no  hypothesis  of  will-power  or  "  psychic  force  ".  capable 
of  producing  effects  in  external  matter — mz,^  the  organism  of  B,  the 
"  subject '' — which  differed  from  their  cause  in  A,  the  hypnotiser ;  that 
the  phenomenon  might  be  perfectly  well  regarded  as  a  genuine  instance 
of  thought-transference  or  mental  suggestion — certain  mental  move- 
ments of  A 's,  and  certain  brain-movements  correlated  therewith,  being 
sympathetically  r^^odWec^  in  the  mind  and  brain  of  B,who  was  entranced 
by  the  idea  of  trance  in  association  with  the  idea  of  A,  just  as  he  might  be 
entranced  by  those  ideas  when  suggested  by  A.  's  voice  and  presence.  I  have 
further  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of 
telepathy  in  other  directions  that  these  ideas,  when  transferred,  should 
take  effect  in  some  secondary  plane  of  the  "  subject's  "  mind — a  plane 
segregated  off  from  the  conscious  self  as  ordinarily  understood.^  And 
I  must  now  pursue  the  discussion  by  recurring  for  a  brief  space  to  the 
connection  between  telepathic  hypnotism  and  other  forms  of  telepathy, 
which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  I  may 
begin  by  showing  how,  on  the  view  which  I  have  advanced  as  to  the 
former,  a  certain  difficulty,  or  rather  a  certain  lacuna,  which  the  latter 
present,  seems  to  be  removed. 

THE  CASES  OP  TELEPATHIC  HYPNOTISM  FORM  A  LINK  BETWEEN  THE 
ORDINARY  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  THE  ORDINARY  SPONTANEOUS  CASES 
OF  TELEPATHY. 

§  14.  To  state  the  position  briefly — the  principal  telepathic  phenomena 
dealt  with  in  that  book  are  (1)  experiments  in  thought-transference, 
where  "  agent  "  and  "  percipient "  are  near  one  another,  and  where 
some  prominent  idea  in  the  "  agent's  "  mind  is  reproduced  in  the 
"  percipient's  "  mind  as  an  idea  simply  ;  and  (2)  cases  of  spontaneous 
occurrence  {i.e.^  not,  as  in  experiments,  deliberately  sought)  where  the 
"  agent  "  and  "  percipient  "  as  a  rule  are  far  apart,  and  where  an 
impression  representative  of   the   "  agent  "  is  made  on  one  or  more  of 

1  For  further  proofs  of  the  reality  of  mental  processes  carried  on  apart  from  the 
normal  stream  of  the  individual's  consciousness,  and  in  that  sense  without  his  know- 
ledge, see  Mr.  Myers's  paper  on  '*  Automatic  Writing,"  and  my  own  on  "  PeculiMities 
of  certain  Post-hypnotic  States,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.,  Vol.  IV. 
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the  '*  percipient's"  senses.  These  two  sorts  of  occurrence  seem,  on  the 
face  of  them,  very  different;  if  they  are  fundamentally  akin,  they 
seem  to  need  a  connecting  link  ;  and  we  can  imagine  yarious  inter- 
mediate phenomena  which  would  serve  the  purpose.  The  link  might 
consist  in  experiments  similar  to  the  ordinary  experiments  in  thought- 
transference,  except  in  the  point  that  the  two  persons  concerned  are 
far  apart  instead  of  near  together.  I  have  to  admit  the  absence,  and 
also  the  urgent  need,  of  such  experiments.  They  would,  however,  be 
difficult  and  tedious  to  carry  out ;  and  a  long  series  of  results,  such 
as  would  be  required,  could  hardly  be  obtained  except  by  the  aid  of 
telegraph  or  telephone.^  Another  sort  of  link  would  be  if  the 
'*  agent's  "  conscious  idea  spontaneously  reproduced  itself  (without  the 
coincidence  being  fairly  attributable  to  chance)  in  the  mind  of  a  distant 
percipient.  Now  of  this  Pha/ntasms  of  the  Living  contains  a  good  many 
well-attested  specimens.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  reproduced  has  not  been 
exactly  of  the  same  order  as  those  reproduced  in  thought-trans- 
ference experiments;  that  is,  it  has  not  been  of  anything  quite 
so  simple  and  unemotional  as  a  card,  number  or  diagram ;  but 
as  a  rule  has  represented  sights  or  sounds  which  have  been  occu- 
pying the  *'  agent's  "  senses  at  some  moment  of  crisis  or  excitement. 
This  difference,  however,  can  hardly  surprise  us.  For  in  the  first  place 
we  should  expect  some  exceptional  affection  of  the  **  agent "  to  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  spontaneous  transference,  just  as  an  excep- 
tional and  often  painful  concentration  of  attention  is  necessary  in  the 
card  and  diagram  experiments.     And  in  the  second  place,  spontaneous 

^  An  excellent  form  of  experiment  for  the  purpose  would  be  the  guessing  of 
numbers,  in  the  way  exemplified  in  FhantoirM  of  the  Living^  Vol.  II.,  pp.  663-4.  If 
the  two  persons  oonoemed  in  that  series  would  try  a  similar  series  at  a  distance,  the 
necessary  information  as  to  when  each  guess  had  been  made  and  a  fresh  number 
might  be  taken  being  conveyed  by  telephone,  and  if  successful  results  were  obtained, 
the  fact  would  be  of  the  very  highest  interest  and  importance.  "  Why  then,"  I  may 
be  asked,  "  do  you  not  get  the  trial  made  ?  "  The  reason  is  typical  of  difficulties 
which  only  those  actively  engaged  in  "  psychical  research  "  can  appreciate.  -*  The 
material  for  study  consists  in  human  beings  with  occupations  and  wills  of  their  own, 
and  as  a  rule  with  no  independent  interest  in  the  subject.  Even  supposing  two  quiet 
rooms  connected  by  the  necessary  apparatus  to  be  secured  at  the  necessary  hours,  the 
plan  proposed  would  demand  a  considerable  amoimt  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  in  all 
(counting  time  for  going  and  coming  back)  an  hour  and  a-half  of  time,  on  each  of 
about  15  days.  Now  to  any  bond  fide  psychical  researcher,  this  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  would  of  course  seem  the  merest  trifle.  But  I  would  ask 
each  of  my  readers  whether  he  feels  able  confidently  to  make  such  a  demand 
of  any  couple,  taken  at  random,  among  his  female  acquaintance,  in  the  interest 
of  an  inquiry  of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  bearings,  and  of  which 
their  only  idea  is  that  it  is  bothersome  and  scientific.  At  present  the  persons  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  are  probably  nearly  as  rare  as  the  persons  suffi- 
ciently endpwed  with  the  necessary  faculty  to  give  the  experiment  a  chance  ;  and 
assistants  in  whom  both  conditions  are  realised  are  clearly  not  likely  to  be  found  every 
day,  or  even  every  year.  But  of  course  the  desirability  of  finding  them  will  be 
Bteadilj  kept  in  view. 
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transferences  of  ideas  unconnected  with  any  specially-marked  moment 
might  occur  between  the  same  persons  every  day,  without  ever  having 
a  chance  of  exciting  attention  or  being  recorded.  In  the  mind  of  a 
"  percipient "  who  was  not  (as  in  the  experiments)  deliberately  putting 
himself  into  a  passive  and  receptive  attitude,  a  transferred  idea  would 
probably  at  most  reach  the  bare  threshold  of  consciousness,  where  it 
would  meet  and  jostle  with  a  hundred  others,  while  bearing  in  itself  no 
sign  of  its  origin  :  what,  then,  is  the  likelihood  that  the  "  percipient " 
would  pick  it  out,  note  it,  and  ask  all  his  absent  acquaintance  whether 
their  minds  were  fixed  on  a  similar  one  at  that  particular  time  t  And 
even  if  some  sporadic  correspondences  of  the  sort  were  noted,  they 
could  scarcely  be  presented  as  "  ostensive  instances ''  of  telepathy,  con- 
sidering the  immense  range  for  accidental  coincidence  that  the  world 
of  ideas  common  to  all  of  us  contains.  I  think  therefore  that  the 
ostensive  instances  which  I  have  mentioned  present  in  their  content  as 
much  affinity  to  the  experimental  transference  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 

But  yet  a  third  link  of  connection  between  the  experimental  and 
the  spontaneous  cases  would  be  of  this  sort — if  an  impression  represen- 
tative of  the  "  agent "  were  made  on  the  "  percipient's  "  mind,  without 
any  affection  of  his  senses.  Such  a  case  would  resemble  the  majority 
of  the  spontaneous  transferences  in  the  nature  of  the  idea  transferred 
and  the  majority  of  the  experimental  transferences  in  the  absence  of 
sensory  affection  on  the  "percipient's"  side;  and  the  type  would  indirectly 
afford  a  strong  indication  that  the  sensory  affections — ^phantasms  of  forms 
and  voices — which  characterise  so  many  of  the  impressions  that  have 
coincided  with  the  death  or  danger  of  friends  at  a  distance,  are  really 
mental  creations  of  the  "  percipient's  "  own  (or,  as  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  call  them,  halltLcinations),  in  which  he  invests  the  idea  of  the  **  agent " 
that  has  telepathically  reached  him.  Now  the  ctises  of  distant  hypno- 
tisation,  explained  as  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  explain  them,  supply 
exactly  this  transitional  type.  They  are  truly  experimental,  inasmuch 
as  the  attempt  to  exercise  the  distant  influence  is  deliberately  and 
consciously  made  by  the  "agent "  ;  and  the  idea  of  him  which  reaches 
the  "subject's"  mind,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  as  we  understand  it,  does  not  in  either  case 
emerge  into  sensory  form.  I  may  add  that  cases  are  on  record  where 
yet  further  links  or  gradations  appear ;  for  instance,  a  person  noted  for 
his  mesmeric  powers  succeeded  in  producing  a  strong  impression  of  his 
presence,  which  nevertheless  contained  no  sensory  element,  on  two 
friends  at  a  distance,  who  were  not  in  any  degree  hypnotised  by  the 
impression.^ 

^  Phantasms  of  the  Living,Y  ol.l.y  p.99.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
variable, in  the  Bpontaneous  cases,  for  the  idea  of  the  "  agent "  to  be  externalised  in  the 
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THK   nPULSIVB   QUALITY    OF   THE  TELEPATHIC   IMPRESSION. 

§  15.  One  farther  point  remains,  in  which  a  comparison  of  the  phe- 
o£  hjpnotisation  at  a  distance  with  those  of  non-hypnotic  tele- 
Kkhj  aeems  to  throw  light  on  both.     In  Fhantasma  of  the  Living  I  have 
attention  to  the  impulsive  quality  which  seems  often  to  charac- 
i  telepathic  impression ;  and  which  seems  to  be  shown  equally  in 
lie  forms  of  experiment  where  a  motor-impulse  is  produced,  as,  e,g,^  in 
be  palmary  instance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newuham  referred  to  above ;  in 
De  or  two  spontaneous  cases  where  the  impulse  similarly  was  to  write, 
ad  the  transferred  idea  appeared  in  the  writing ;  and  in  other  spon- 
eneous  cases  where  a  definite  and  peculiar  impulse  to  movement  or 
iction  was  conveyed ;  but  also  more  generally,  I  venture  to  think,  in 
liiat  very  fact  of  the  frequent  extemalisation  of  the  impression  as  a 
KDBory  percept,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.^ 
Ordinarily,  of  course,  our  ideas  of  our  friends,  when  they  occur  to  us, 
do  not  project  themselves  outwards  as  hallucinations  representing  the 
friends'  forms  or  voices ;  how  is  it  that  telepathic  ideas  so  constantly 
do  so?     The  fact  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  anyone  who  accepts 
tibe  telepathic    evidence,   unless   on    the    hypothesis — not    likely    to 
le  entertained  by  many  of  my  readers — that  what  is  perceived  is  a 
■aterial  body,  capable  of  emitting  or  reflecting  light  and  of  setting 
nand-waves    in    motion.      I    at    any    rate     see     no     escape     from 
the  alternative    that   it   affects    the    percipient's    senses    either    by 
stimulation  from  without  or  by  projection  from  within.     Now  if  we 
accept  this  forceful  quality,  this  tendency  to  push  on  into  an  extreme 
farm,  in   one  class  of  telepathic  effects,  we  shall  naturally  look  out 
fer  it  in  another  class ;  and  the  recognition  of  it  as  a  tolerably  general 
diaracteristic  is  perhaps  the  only  sort  of  explanation  that  it  at  present 
admits  of.     What  sign  then  do  we  find  of  it  in  the  hypnotic  cases  ? 
ITo  conclusive  sign,  at  first  sight,  it  must  be  admitted.     For  the  mere 
idea,  the  mental  suggestion,  of  the  trance-condition,  in  association  with 
Uiat  of  the  hypnotiser's  personality,  has  been  already  represented  as  an 
adequate  ground  for  the  supervention  of  the  trance,  alike  whether  the 
idea  be  suggested  by  the  hypnotiser's  words  and  presence  or  by  telepathic 
transference — the  exceptional  effect  being  accounted  for  by  the  excep- 
tional sensitiveness  of  the  previously-hypnotised  "  subject,"  who  is  in  a 
state,  so  to  speak,  of  highly  unstable  equilibrium.     It  would  clearly 
then    be  illegitimate    to    supplement    this   view   by    attributing    an 

■rmif  Sometimes  the  timple  idea  of  his  death  is  conveyed  {e.g.,  in  the  cases  numbered 
4S,  87,  401) ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  idea  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
present  in  his  mind  during  the  approach  of  death,  such  cases  may  as  6tly  be  referred 
to  the  class  where  the  "  agent's  "  idea  is  literally  reproduced  as  to  the  class  where  the 
of  him,  ntherthAD  hu  idea,  ia  the  subject  of  transfer. 
'  See  J>kaniamns  o/ the I^vinff,   Vol.  I.,  SSIS, 
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exceptional  impulsiYe  quality,  or  vigour  of  impact^  to  the  telepathial^  \ 
transferred  idea,  unless  we  were  able  to  suppose  some  similar  oonditin  = 
in  the  cases  where  the  hypnotiser's  words  and  presence  are  ostensibly 
the  only  cause  that  works  on  the  "  subject."     Well,  the  point  is  now 
reached  at  which  this  very  supposition  can  not  only  be  intelligibly 
made,  but  shown  to  be  in  some  instances  at  any  rate  indispensable. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  verbal  or  phydoil 
suggestion  of  the  idea  of  trance,  I  pointed  out  that  this  alone  was  not  i 
enough  to  induce  the  state  even  in  a  sensitised  "  subject,"  who  might 
meet  with  the  idea  in  a  book  without  undergoing  any  effect  whatever; 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  original  hypnotiser's  personality  was  at  any 
rate  an  indispensable  element.  But  it  may  be  urged  with  equal  rearan 
that  something  more  still  is  needed ;  for  this  other  idea  might  also  be 
met  with  in  a  book — e.g,^  the  *'  subject "  might  read  a  printed  accoani 
of  his  previous  entrancements  by  his  special  hypnotiser  without  a  fresh 
entrancement  ensuing.  What,  then,  makes  the  difference  ?  Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  operator's  authority,  which  the  "  subject "  is  made  to  fed 
either  by  his  tone  and  manner  or  by  a  general  belief  in  his  power  t 
Very  often,  probably,  this  is  enough  ;  but  the  French  cases  epitomised 
above  clearly  show  that  it  is  not  always  enough,  and  no  single  point 
in  them  is  more  instructive  than  this.  Professor  Pierre  Janet^ 
Dr.  H^ricourt,  and  Dr.  Dusart  all  observed  that  the  "  subject's  "  hdUf 
that  the  entrancement  was  being  then  and  there  attempted  and 
willed  by  the  special  hypnotiser  was  ineffective,  if  the  hypnotiser  was 
not  really  concentrating  his  mind  in  the  manner  supposed.  This  i^ 
seems  explicable  only  on  the  hypothesis  that,  when  the  effect  is 
produced,  some  cause  is  at  work  beyond  the  ostensible  cause  of  verbal 
and  physical  suggestion ;  and  the  cause  which,  on  the  grounds  of 
analogy  and  of  parsimony  of  assumptions,  at  once  presents  itself  is 
surely  no  other  than  mental  suggestion — telepathic,  even  though  the 
two  persons  are  in  the  same  room,  as  being  transferred  otherwise  than 
through  the  recognised  channels  of  sense,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
impulsive  quality,  which  now  involves  the  further  developihent  into 
trance,  as  in  other  cases  it  involves  the  further  development  into 
hallucination.  In  this  way  that  inscrutable  something  which  has  been 
described  as  specific  "  mesmeric "  power  would  reduce  itself  (for  the 
cases  in  question)  to  identity  with  the  more  comprehensible  and  general 
sort  of  telepathic  "  agency  "  ;  and  its  peculiar  effect  on  the  "  subject " 
is  simply  a  pushing  on  into  an  extreme  form  in  the  direction  of  lecttt 
resistance^  which  is  here  determined  as  that  of  hypnotic  trance  by  the 
pre-established  sensitiveness  to  this  particular  idea.  Such  an  agency  is 
no  longer  specific  in  the  sense  of  being  an  occult  mode  of  influence 
which  a  few  specially  endowed  persons  have  always  at  command,  and 
can  bring  to  bear  at  a  moment's  "notVc©  oii  oii'^  Wjova^Jt^a  ''''  %Ks5a^<dRi\."  \ 
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it  receives  its  specialisation  at  the  receiving^  not  at  the  tranamiUtTig 
terminus. 

TAB  NATURE  OF   HYPNOTIC    "RAPPORT." 

§  16.  "  But,"  the  "mesmerists"  might  object,  "  does  not  this  view 
of  the  hypnotic  cases  ignore  the  palpable  fact  of  the  rapport  f  Is  it 
not  mere  juggling  with  words  to  deny  any  specific  quality  to  '  mesmeric  ' 
agency,  if  the  rapport  which  puts  the  '  agent '  in  connection  with  the 
*  subject,'  and  which  has  been  mesmerically  established,  remains  specific  f 
And  how  can  that  description  be  denied  to  it  if,  as  usually  happens, 
each  of  the  two  persons  concerned  is  indispensable  to  the  other — ^if  A 
can  at  that  particular  time  be  entranced  by  the  suggestion  of  no  one 
in  the  world  except  B,  and  B's  suggestion  can  at  that  particular  time 
entrance  no  one  in  the  world  except  A  ?  " 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  ambiguity  lies  in  the  word  rapport. 
When  A's  thought  or  sensation  has  been  transferred  to  B,  we  may  say, 
if  we  like,  that  A  and  B  were  in  rapport ;  but  this  is  merely  to  coin  a 
useless  definition,  and  to  throw  away  a  useful  word,  ubIcss  we  mean 
by  rapport  something  which  is  different  from  the  transference,  and 
which  has  conditioned  the  transference.  Taking  this  latter  sense, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  thing  as  hypnotic  rapport  exists, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  word  specijic  as  applied  to 
it;  but  I  believe  the  true  application  to  be  quite  remote  from 
any  theory  of  occult  or  "mesmeric"  influence.  For  why  need  we 
assume  the  parties  to  be  connected  by  any  more  mysterious  bond  than 
the  one  above  defined  (p.  225)  in  connection  with  hypnotisation 
at  a  distance — the  permanent  impression  of  their  past  relations  to 
one  another  ?  On  the  view  of  psychical  transference  (as  opposed  to 
physical  effluence)  which  I  have  founded  on  the  distant  cases,  it  is  hard  . 
to  see  that  any  further  condition  is  either  possible  or  required.  That 
this  permanent  impression  in  the  hypnotic  cases  is  peculiar,  I  should 
fully  admit ;  but  only,  I  conceive,  in  so  far  as  the  relations  themselves  are 
peculiar.  Now,  their  peculiarity  is  sufficiently  patent :  the  "  subject's  " 
mental  abandonment  to  the  idea  of  his  hypnotiser,  with  all  the  oddities 
of  conduct  to  which  this  one-sided  engrossment  leads,are  phenomena 
quite  special  to  the  hypnotic  state.  ^     And  inasmuch  as  rare  causes  may 

1  This  enKToaament  is  implied,  of  course,  in  that  abnormal  responsiveness  to  the 
hypnotiMr*s  suggestions  which  I  regard  as  the  most  distinctive  mark  of  the  hypnotic 
state.  But  it  is  shown  also  in  other  ways.  The  "subject'*  will  often  seem  blind  and 
deal  to  the  presence  and  voice  of  everyone  else,  and  can  only  be  made  to  see  and  hear 
some  other  person  by  the  hjrpnotiser's  pointedly  bringing  such  person  to  his  notice, 
80  that  the  two  become  associated  in  his  mind.  A  sensitive  "  subject "  will  frequently 
follow  the  hypnotiser  about  the  room  or  the  house,  will  show  uneasiness  when  he 
disappears,  and  will  even  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  rejoin  him  after  an  interval  of  a  day 
or  of  aeveral  days.    The  same  peculiarity  seems  to  be  shown  in  a  fact  which  has  not^  I 
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naturally  have  rare  consequenoes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sappoiiq|; 
that  a  consequence  of  this  special  relation  is  a  special  subteqMli 
penetrability  (so  to  speak)  of  one  mind  by  the  other — a  partial  weska 
ing,  in  a  single  direction,  of  the  barrier  which  normally  iaoktai 
individuals,  and  confines  the  experience  of  each  to  sensations  reoeifil 
through  the  recognised  channels  or  ideas  originated  by  his  ovi 
activities.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  should  have  had  any  right  to  pir^ 
diet  such  a  consequence :  telepathy  could  never  be  deduced  a  primi 
from  anything  else.  But  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact|  we  find  psydiieil 
transferences  taking  place  between  certain  persons  after,  and  not  httan, 
their  minds  have  been  in  a  certain  peculiar  relation  to  one  another,it  ii 
impossible  not  to  suspect  that  this  relation  is  a  vital  condition  of  tha 
transference  ;  and  if  this  relation  has  ceased  to  show  itself  in  any  M- 
cognisable  form  at  the  time  when  the  transferences  are  observed,  vt 
can  but  seek  the  immediate  condition  in  the  permanent  impresnoft 
which  it  has  left.  This  permanent  impression,  then,  and  nothing  ein^ 
is  the  rapport ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  everything  exceptional  and 
mysterious  has  now  disappeared  out  of  it.  In  the  line  of  conditiQiii 
the  only  exceptional  part  was  found  to  lie  elsewhere — ^in  the  welke- 
cognised  psychological  peculiarities  of  the  hypnotic  state;  and  tha 
rapport  itself,  as  the  abiding  latent  sense  of  past  relations,  proves  to  be 


think,  been  enough  noticed,  but  as  to  the  reality  of  which  I  would  appeal  with 
fidence  to  anyone  who  has  assisted  at  hypnotic  experiments  conducted  by  a  goodmaaf 
different  operators  at  a  good  many  different  places.    I  mean  the  readiness  with  which 
what  may  be  called  hypnotic  fashions  are  established.    A  group  of  **  subjects  "  in  ooe 
place,  who  have  been  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of  the  same  operator,  will  develop 
a  quite  different  set  of  habits  from  another  group  in  another  place.     A  rough  instsoce 
of  this  is  where  one  group  prove  more  or  less  unamenable  to  methods  of  entrancement 
or  of  awakening  which  are  si)ecially  successful  with  the  other  ;  as,  cg,^  I  have  found 
the  "subjects  "  of  one  operator  wake  with  certainty  at  a  smart  blow  or  sndden  com* 
mand,  while  those  of  another  seemed  recalcitrant  to  everything  except  the  flicks  of  a 
towel  or  large  handkerchief  to  which  they  were  accustomed.    But  their  behaviour 
during  the  trance  often  shows  a  far  more  subtle  conformity  to  what  the  operator 
expects ;  so  that  there   come  to  be  veritable  schools  of  hjrpnotism — the  phenomena 
taking  the  course  marked  out  for  them  by  the  operator's  general  view  of  the  "subject"— 
a  view  which  may  really  have  originated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  accidental 
peculiarities  of  individual  "  subjects."    I  should  be  inclined,  for  example,  to  account  in 
this  way  for  much  of  the  difference  between  the  observations  of  Nancy  and  of  the 
Salpdtri^re,  and,  in  consequence,  for  much  of  the  difference  in  the  theories  associated 
respectively  with  the  two  localiti^.    But  I  cannot  pursue  this  subject  in  a  footnote. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  simply  that  these  facts  seem  to  imply  a  far  more  con- 
tinuous and  minute  attention, on  the  part  of  the  "subjects,**  to  the  substance  and  tone 
of  remarks  made  by  the  operator  in  their  presence,  and  a  far  stronger  impulse  to  satisfy 
him,  than  would   be  exhibited  by  persons  of  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  and 
education  in  ordinary  life,  or  than  would  be  guessed  from  the  appearance  of  dulne« 
and  apathy  which  is  usual  to  a  hypnotised  person  when  no  direct  apjieal  is  made  to 
him  from  outside.     I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  modifying  some  expressions  in  a 
former  paper  (Procr^rtfinys,  Vol.  II..  pp.  275-6)  where  a  too  large  concession  wasmadeto 
the  idea  that  psychical  functions  ate  aVto^Viod,  ox  Tie&xV^  «)cx^^^^,  \xi  l\Nft  letharpe 
stage  of  hypnotism. 
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fiBndMnenta.lly  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  has  pre-existed  in  a  large 
mjority  of  the  spontaneoas  telepathic  cases — where  the  '*  agent"  and 
**  perdpiexit^  have  been  connected  by  ties  of  affection  or  acquaintance, 
iHiidi  we  may  equally  call  specific,  in  the  sense  of  being  personal  to 
pair,  bat  not  with  any  more  occult  reference. 


OOXPABUON  OF  HYPNOTIC  BAPPOBT  WITH  THE  RAPPORT  BETWEEN  AGENT 
AND  PEBGIPISNT  IN  OTHER  TELEPATHIC  CASES. 

§  17.  And  if  rc^pport^  as  a  hypnogenetic  condition,  is  not  excep- 
tional in  kind^  neither  does  it  seem  necessary  to  suppose  it 
exoeptioiial  in  strength — to  suppose,  that  is,  that  it  facilitates 
the  telepathic  transference  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  pos- 
dble  or  common  in  cases  unconnected  with  hypnotism.  For 
we  most  distinguish  the  transference  as  such  from  its  further 
eflfoct  on  the  ''subject."  It  may  very  likely  be  the  case  that  the 
hypnotisers  and  <* subjects"  who,  if  the  necessary  trial  were  made, 
would  yield  us  examples  of  telepathic  hypnotisation,  are  more  numerous 
m  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  hypnotisers  and  *'  subjects,"  than 
ire  the  persons  who  at  death  produce  a  marked  telepathic  impression 
cm  some  friend  or  relative,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
possessing  friends  and  relatives.  But  this  seems  quite  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  hypnotic  *'  subjects  " 
are  hit  (so  to  speak)  at  a  specially  explosive  spot.  The  idea  that 
reaches  them  has  been  associated  on  former  occasions  with  precisely 
the  marked  consequence  that  now  again  ensues  ;  whereas  the  idea  of  a 
friend,  or  even  of  a  friend's  death,  has  not  on  former  occasions  been 
associated  with  any  marked  consequence,  such  as  a  hallucination 
suggestive  of  his  presence.  The  hypnotic  "  subjects,"  in  short,  have 
been  adapted  by  artificial  means  to  respond  strongly  to  the  telepathic 
stimulus ;  while  of  people  at  large  it  is  only  a  small  minority  in  whom 
the  natural  condition  for  such  strong  response  exists.  And  here  let  it 
be  specially  observed  that  it  is  by  absence  of  responscj  not  absence  of 
itimuhu^  that  we  shall  most  readily  and  reasonably  account  for  the 
rarity,  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  who  die,  of  telepathic  affections 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  dying  persons.  That  rarity  has  been 
felt  as  an  initial  obstacle  to  the  whole  telepathic  theory ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  telepathic  action  becomes  more  comprehensible  the  more 
universal  we  can  consider  it.  Now  if,  as  analogy  would  indicate,  the 
marked  cases  of  telepathic  phantasms  are  only  the  ^^  ostensive  instances" 
of  a  class  of  events  whioh  may  occur  with  all  degrees  of  diminishing 
intensity,  we  may  fairly  suppose  some  of  the  degrees  to  be  s^ib-liftiinal ; 
and  if  so,  numbers  of  spontaneous  transferences  might  naturally  take 
place,  conditioned  hjr  the  normsd  hondB  of  affection  or  acc\\xa\iv^Xie^ 
which  tail  to  produce  any  recogmsahle  effect— fail,  t\\at  is,  \iO  m^k^ 

1^  1 
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their  way  into  normal  consciousness  as  clear  ideas  or  sensory  halliicinft>  ' 
tions — through  a  lack  of  some  necessary  condition  in  the  redplal  ^ 
mind.^ 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustration  drawn  im 
certain  further  facts  of   hypnotism,  which  are  also  worth  noting  ot 
their  own  account  in  connection  with   the  subject    of  rapporL     A 
hypnotised  person  will  sometimes  be  able  to  detect  the  faint  whisper  d 
his  hypnotiser,  amid  a  babel  of   sound  which  makes  it  absolutely  in- 
distinguishable to  anyone  else.^     How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  tot 
Certainly  not  by  hypersesthesia  of  the  sense  of   hearing ;  for  no  nuk 
condition  is  observed  in  relation  to  any  other  sound.     We  must  agii& 
fall  back  on  rapport — but  again  on  rapport  of  a  quite  comprehensibk 
kind.     It  will  consist,  iiot  now  (as  in  the  case  of  hypnotisation  bj 
suggestion)  of  the  "subject's"  memory  of   his  past  relations  to  hii 
hypnotiser,  but  in  his  sense  of  the  present  relation — ^the  pervading 
dominance  of  the  idea  of  that  one  particular  person  in  a  mind  whose 
reflective  and  discursive  powers  are  in  abeyance,  and  whose  passive 
absorption  is  undisturbed  by  competing  images.      This  dominant  ides 
is  now  the  vulnerable  spot ;  and  consequently  a  stimulus  which  strikH 
that  spot — ^in  other  words  which  impresses  the  sensorium  in  a  manner 
previously  associated  with  impressions  of  the  hypnotiser — wakes  a  re- 
verberation which  detaches  itself  in  consciousness.  But  for  thepuipoee 
of  my  illustration  the  point  to  observe  is  that  the  stimtdus  acts  equally 
on  the  other  persons  present ;  for  in  the  midst  of  perfect  stillness  they 
would  hear  the  whisper,  and,  as  an  element  in  the  total  of  sound  that  is 
being  produced  around  them,  it  must  undoubtedly  affect  their  sensorium ; 
only,  not  falling  on  any  vulnerable  spot,  it  is  totally  unobserved.    Just 
so,  I  conceive,  the  psychical  stimulus  in  the  cases  of  telepathic  trans- 
ference :    the    transference  may  take  place,  and  produce    a    certain 
psychical  result ;  but,  without  the  appropriate  condition,  that  result 
will  not  reach  any  appreciable  strength.      The  condition  of   response 
might  be  compared  to  a  sounding-board  :  a  number  of   strings  may  be 
faintly  stirred  by  the  telepathic  wave ;  but  only  those  which  are  backed 
by   a   sounding-board   will  reverberate  audibly.      That  only  a  small 
minority  of  minds  should  naturally  present  this  condition  is  not  a  point 
of  any  difficulty — or  at  any  rate  is  one  admitting  of  just  as  much  and 
just  as  little  explanation  as  that  a  small  minority  of  persons  should  be 
hyper-sensitive  in  any  other  direction.     But  where  the  condition  exists, 
the  rapprochement  of    the  rare  natural    hyper-sensitiveness    of    the 

^  On  this  view,  it  will  be  seen,  telepathic  phantasms  (and  possibly  telepathic  affeo* 
tions  of  every  sort)  can  be  represented — no  less  than   the  special  classes    above- 
mentioned — as  emergences  or  developments  of  ideas  which  have  in  the  first  instance 
effected  an  unconscious  part  of  the  percipieoVt^  tdxh^. 

^Proceedings  ©f  the  S.P.R.,  VoV,  I,,  Wb-^. 
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ordmaiy  telepathic  percipient  to  the  rare  artificial  hyper-sensitiveness 
<rf the  hypnotic  ''subject"  appears  to  be  both  legitimate  and  instruc- 
ts ;  while  the  rejection  which  it  involves  of  the  idea  of  "  mesmeric  " 
w&pporiy  as  anything  per  se  and  exceptional,  tends  still  further  to  the 
■mplification  of  the  telepathic  theory. 

§  18.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  hypnotic  rapport  and  its  effect  on 
the  telepathic  transference  of  ideas,  I  must  point  out  that  I  have  been 
yVing    exclusively   of    hypnogenetic  ideas.     In    respect  of    other 
phenomena    of    thought-transference,    exhibited    during    the    actual 
dnration  of  the  trance,  it  would  be  rash,  I  think,  to  assert  that  the 
fvppori  with  the  operator  is  not  a   condition   of  transference  more 
fiivoarable  than  any  that  spontaneously  presents  itself.     I  at  any  rate 
do  not  know  of  any  results  of  experiments  conducted  with  persons  in 
%  normal  state  which  can  be  compared,  for  scope  and  complexity,  with 
Mme  of  the  hypnotic  cases — e.^.,  with  the  important  set  of  observa- 
tuDS  recorded  in  PhanUuma  of  the  Limngf  Vol.  II.,  336-43  ;  where  an 
exceptional  facility  of  communication  seems  to  be  shown  in  two  ways,  — 
(1)  l^  the  great  frequency  and  certainty  of  the  effects ;  and  (2)  by  the 
idea  dommunicated  being  often  one  which  passed   through  the  hypno- 
tiKr^g  head  when  she  was  not  in  the  least  thinking  of  her  patient  or 
d  attempting  a  transference,  and  upon  which  therefore  she  was  not 
eoQoentrating  any  special  energy  of  attention.     The   very  fact,  more- 
(wwr,  that  the  phenomena  of  "  community  of  sensation  "  were  observed 
with  hypnotised  persons  many  years  before  they  were  obtained  with 
others  may  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  in  most  of  these 
cases  it  looks  as  if  the  results  were  directly  dependent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hypnotic  relation.     At  the  same  time  it   must  be  remem- 
bered that  **  community  of  sensation  "  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon  even 
with  hypnotised  "  subjects  ";  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  yet 
at  all  in  a  position  to  decide  what  proportion  of  unhypnotised   persons 
ought  show   high  susceptibility  to  this  and  other   forms  of  thought- 
traAsference,    if  only  the  necessary  experiments  were  widely  made. 
It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  quite  as  striking  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  particular  line  of  "  community  of  sensation  "  with  non- 
hypnotised  as  with  hypnotised  "  subjects  "  {Phantasms^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  52-8) ; 
and  that  several  forms  of  transference  have  been  obtained  exclusively 
with  persons  in  a  normal  state.     On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  the    effect    of    the    hypnotic    state    in   facilitating    and 
strenn^hening  telepathic  impulses,  though  occasionaUy  very  decisive,  is 
▼ery  far  from  constant.     We  should  probably  gain  a  clearer  view  on 
the  subject  if  persons  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  susceptible 
when  in  one  state  were  subjected  to  experiments  when  in  the  other ; 
and  if  hypnotisers  who  have  obtained  community  oi  senaatioiv  V\>i!tv 
^fitr  " subjects "  would  experiment   with    other    persona   w\\0  \yw^^ 
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proved  to  be  sensitive  "  percipients."     But  sach  suggestions  would  to 
totally  unpractical  unless  we  might  hope  that^  as  psychical  resesidi 
gradually  becomes  legitimised,  the  human  material  available  for  stndj  < 
will  become  less  rare. 

IN   ORDINARY   CASES    OF   HTPN0TI8ATI0N    IS    THERE  A  TBANSFBRBNCX  <tt 
INFLUENCE    OF    ANT    SORT    BEYOND    THE    OSTENSIBLE    MECHANIOAl 

PROCESS  ? 

§  19.  To  return  now  to  the  special  hypnogenetic  problems :  I  ba?» 
shown  grounds  for  believingthat  in  some  cases  of  hypnogenetic  suggestioa 
— where  the  parties  are  together  and  the  suggestion  is  conveyed  by  phy- 
sical means,  no  less  than  where  they  are  separated  and  the  snggestioa 
is  psychical — a  true  psychical  or  telepathic  agency  is  exercised,  of  a  sort 
foreign    indeed  to  the   hitherto-accepted  .theories  of  hypnotism,  but 
equally   remote  from  "  odic "  or  "  mesmeric "  effluences.     But    if  i& 
these  cases  the  first    indispensable  conditions  of  the  effect  present 
themselves  as  mental  phenomena,  the  question  naturally  arises  what 
relation,  if  any,  do  mental  phenomena  hold  to  the  other  hypnogenetic 
methods,  where  the  entrancement  takes  place  (as  with  fresh  "snb- 
jects ''  it  almost  always  does  take  place)  after  the  application  of  dis- 
tinct physical  processes?     I   have   purposely  deferred  these  cases  cl 
primary  hypnotisation  till  those  of  the  secondary  (or  suggestional)  cUtt 
had  been  discussed,  as  being  at  the  very  outset  harder  to  discriminste 
— for  this  obvious  reason  :  that  while  we  can  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
effective    exercise  of    bodily  energy,  when   the  "subject"  is    sitting 
apart  or  alone  and  the  mode  of  influence  is  ostensibly  mental,  we 
cannot  similarly  be  sure  that  there  is   no  effective  exercise  of  menial 
energy,  when  the  operator  takes  him  in  hand  and  the  mode  of  influence 
is  ostensibly  bodily.     In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  cu^tual  or  possible 
complication  of  causes  makes  analysis  very  difficult.     The  question  is 
really   a    triple  one ;  for  we  may  ask   (1)  whether  the  hypnotiser's 
mind   has   some   direct   share   in   the   efiect,  originating  a  psychical 
transference     in     the    sense     of      "  psychical "     above     explained, 
(pp.  219-21);  or,  supposing  his  body  alone  to  act  directly,  by  touch, 
passes,  &c.y  whether  (2)  the  effect  is  purely  mechanical  and  due  simply 
to  the  pressure  or  the  gentle  stimulation  which  his  muscles  bring  to 
bear,  or  (3)  is  of  a  more  inscrutable  and  nervous  sort ;  in  which  last 
case,  we  must  observe,  his  mind  may  condition  it,  as  in  the  flrst  case, 
though  less  directly — since  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  nerve- 
force  be  supposed  to  act,  the  total  of  energy  evolved  may  include 
certain  cerebral  changes   of  which  certain  mental  facts,  such  as  con- 
centration,   may   be  the   necessary   correlates.     The  second  of  these 
hypotheses  ia^    of   course,   the  one  in.  favour  of  which   physiologists 
ha  ve  unhesitatingly  pronounced.    TYna  Yiaa  \««a.  oliiiQisX  \xl^nS^a2c\<^  -^  Vst 
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the  first  of  the  three  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  them,  until  the  reality 
of  "  psychical "  or  telepathic  transferences  was  proved  irrespectively  of 
hypnotism,  and  by  examples  where  the  possibility  of  bodily  influence 
was  excluded,  either  by  the  form  of  the  experiment,  or  by  distance ; 
while  the  last  of  the  three,  though  not  equally  outside  the  range  of 
physiological  conceptions,  and  though  nowhere  so  strongly  suggested  as 
in  the  immediate  facts  of  hypnotism,  is  so  indefinite  as  to  seem  more 
like  a  phrase  than  an  explanation ; — ^what  can  science  have  to  say  about 
inscrutable  nervous  influences  1  The  second  hypothesis,  moreover, 
undoubtedly  offers  a  satisfactory  account  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
cases ;  while  its  adequacy  has  seemed  almost  guaranteed  by  the  fact 
that  not  infrequently  a  person  has  succeeded  in  hypnotising  himself  hj 
the  purely  mechanical  process  of  fixing  his  eyes  immovably  on  some 
near  object. 

As  to  the  first  hypothesis — that  of  direct  "  psychical "  agency — 
there  is  not  much  to  detain  us ;  simply  because  where  physical  pro- 
cesses are  simultaneously  brought  to  bear,  psychical  agency  could  never 
be  proved  to  be  the  really  effective  element ;  while  the  fact  that  only 
one  case  ^  is  on  record  of  silent  concentration,  unaccompanied  by  any 
physical  processes,  producing  hypnotisation  in  a  person  never  previously 
entranced,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  its  influence  would  at  most  be  sup- 
plementary to  that  of  the  other  means  adopted.  That  it  sometimes 
has  an  influence  of  this  supplementary  sort  seems  likely  enough ;  for 
though  with  a  fresh  "  subject ''  there  is  no  specially  "  explosive  spot  " 
— ^the  result  of  previous  hypnotisation — to  be  affected,  yet,  if  the 
working  of  the  transferred  idea  be  of  the  sort  above  suggested,  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  a  soporific  impulse,  strong  enough  at  any  rate  to 
facilitate  the  passage  into  trance,  might  be  "  psychically  "  conveyed  to 
a  sensitive  recipient.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  discussions  of 
that  part  of  the  hypnotic  process  which  is  peculiar  to  the  "  subject,"  it 
has  been  the  almost  invariable  rule  to  attach  some  distinct  importance 
to  mental  elements — to  eke  out  the  supposed  influence  of  physical  im- 
mobility, or  of  an  inward  and  upward  squint,  by  that  of  attention  or 
willingness  to  yield  to  the  novel  impulse;  and  for  a  believer  in 
telepathy  it  is  impossible  to  assume  such  mental  elements  as  these 
without  admitting  the  possibility  at  least  that  they  may  be  reinforced, 
if  not  actually  initiated,  by  a  psychical  transference.  And  that  is  all,  I 
think,  that  can  at  present  be  said. 

INDICATIONS  OF  A  SPECIFIC   PHYSICAL   INFLUENCE  IN 

NON-HTPNOTIC   CASES. 

§  20.  But  as  regards  the  second  and  the  third  hypothesis,  the  issue 
can  be  made  more  definite ;  and  it  is  really  possible,  I  think,  to  fight  it 

1  See  above,  p.  218,  aecond  note. 
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olit  to  a  conclusion.  In  any  particular  case,  there  either  is  orit  nsi 
some  specific  physical  influence  at  work,  beyond  the  merely  mechaniod 
efiect  of  the  muscular  processes  involved.  Now,  obviously  the  qoestini 
of  the  possibility  of  a  specific  physical  influence  of  one  organism  oa 
another  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  cases  of  hypnotism ;  but  if  in 
any  shape  whatever  the  reality  of  such  an  influence  were  madb 
apparent,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  it  to  be  operative  in  hypnotira 
would  practically  vanish — just  as  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  hypnodf 
sation  at  a  distance  vanishes  when  the  reality  of  telepathy  is  recognised 
in  other  ranges  of  phenomena.  I  have  a  purpose  in  this  remark ;  to, 
as  it  happens,  some  of  the  cases  which  to  my  mind  have  seemed  the 
most  suggestive  of  a  specific  physical  influence  of  one  huntan 
organism  on  another  have  not  been  connected  with  attempts  to 
hypnotise,  though  the  results  have  to  a  certain  extent  resembled  those 
of  hypnotism;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing 
attention  to  these  facts.  They  have  all  occurred  in  the  course  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  willing-game  " — t.a.,  under  conditions  which  involved 
not  only  contact  but  concentrated  desire  on  the  "  willer's  *'  part.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  what  the  accounts  that  have  reached  me 
lead  me  to  conclude  hus  happened,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  form,  on 
many  occasions  when  this  game  has  been  played.  The  Lancety  October 
11,  1884,  thus  reports  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Wherry,  F.R.C.S.,  to  the 
Cambridge  Medical  Society  : — 

Mr.  Wherry  was  sent  for  one  evening  to  see  an  undergraduate  who  had 
become  suddenly  ill  during  the  willing-game.  It  appeared  that  his  friends 
had  blindfolded  him  in  the  usual  manner  and  were  willing  him  to  do  some 
simple  action,  when  suddenly  he  became  weak  in  the  knees  and  had  to  he 
helped  to  a  seat.  The  handkerchief  was  removed  at  once,  but  the  patient 
did  not  seem  at  all  himself.  He  found  him  leaning  against  the  mantelshelf, 
looking  fixedly  downwards  in  a  dogged  and  morose  attitude  ;  he  answered 
questions  in  monosyllables  in  a  hesitating  way,  not  stammering,  but  with  a 
jerk  and  without  expression.  Usually,  his  friends  said,  his  manners  were 
natural  and  polite.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  with  no  action  to  light,  and  his 
memory  was  a  blank  as  to  the  details  of  the  game.  He  was  sent  to  bed,  and 
when  seen  the  next  morning  he  was  better ;  his  pupils  were  normal  and 
active  to  light,  but  his  manner  was  still  odd  and  his  speech  remarkable. 
When  advised  to  leave  Cambridge  for  a  few  days*  change,  he  refused  rudely, 
but  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  returned  quite  well. 

On  the  same  evening  another  medical  witness,  Mr.  Deighton,  reported 
that  in  November,  1883,  he  was  summoned  in  urgent  haste  to  see  an 
undergraduate.  He  found  him  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  said  they 
had  been  playing  the  willing-game,  and  that  he  had  been  blindfolded  and 
willed  ;  soon  afterwards  he  became  tottering  on  his  legs  and  went  into  a 
state  of  convulsions.  When  seen  he  was  tossing  about  on  a  sofa,  with  face 
slightly  flushed,  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  being  most  irregular, 
almost  equally  exaggerated  on  both  sides.     The  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck 
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were  least  affected,  bat  he  spoke  in  a  jerky  way,  and  on  putting  out  his 
it  waa  protruded  and  withdrawn  suddenly.  He  was  quite  conscious, 
and  collected,  and  said  that  he  tried  to  prevent  hiroself  tossing  about, 
Imtooold  not  help  it.  The  pupils  acted  to  light,  and  were  natural  in  size. 
Hb  waa  ordered  a  bromide  draught  and  told  to  go  to  bed.  The  next  morning 
he  waa  quite  well.  He  said  he  had  spent  a  bad  night,  tossing  about  until 
five  a.m.  before  he  went  to  sleep,  but  there  was  now  only  an  occasional 
ftwitdiiiig  in  the  legs.  He  was  of  a  nervous  and  excitable  disposition,  but 
new  bad  fits,  rheumatism,  or  chorea. 

About  the  same  time  the  Master  of  Selwyn  College  told  me  of  a 
very  similar  incident  which  had  happened  among  his  own  under- 
graduates. I  will  add  one  more  case  which  I  owe  to  Mr.  F.  H. 
ICatthews,  of  Ivy  Villa,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood.  The  narrator 
a  his  sister,  and  the  narrative  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  lady  in 
▼bose  hoose  the  incident  occurred,  and  also  by  Mr.  Matthews's  in- 
dq)endent  recollections  of  what  his  sister  had  told  him. 

♦»  February  H,  1886. 
'*  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  8,  1885,  we  were  playing  the 
willing-game,  and  upon  being  asked  to  try,  I  left  the  room,  whilst  something 
WM  thought  of.  When  I  returned  1  was  blindfolded,  gave  my  right  hand  to 
}Sm  S.,  who  was  to  lead  me.  Almost  immediately  I  started  forward,  and 
vent  straight  towards  a  young  lady,  and  fell  on  my  knees  before  her.  Then, 
mfortonately,  my  thoughts  returned  to  me,  and  I  was  conscious  that  I  should 
kin  her.  The  knowledge,  it  seems,  prevented  my  performinfi:  the  action, 
ud  the  next  moment  I  fell  on  the  floor  with  the  full  consciousness  of  what 
hid  happened  to  me."  She  lay  for  some  minutes,  unable  to  speak  or  move, 
and  breathing  with  great  difficulty.  *'  When  my  dress  was  unfastened,  the 
relief  was  so  great  that  I  broke  into  crying,  and  I  could  hear  myself  how 
bodly  I  sobbed,  feeling  even  ashamed,  yet  not  able  to  check  myself."  Re- 
rived  with  brandy,  &c.,  she  had  a  violent  fit  of  trembling,  which  left  her 
with  an  inclination  to  sleep.  This,  however,  was  resisted  ;  and  after  forcing 
lieisdf  to  walk  upstairs,  which  she  did  with  assistance,  she  returned  to  a 
normal  state. 

While  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  press,  a  friend  tells  me 
that^  on  the  only  occasion  when  she  was  ever  "  willed  "  in  this  way, 
ihe  fainted  and  fell  almost  immediately  on  being  touched. 

Such  results  as  these  seem  at  any  rate  to  deserve  attention.  Nothing 
Kke  them  has  ever  occurred  in  experiments  in  thought-transference 
pn^r,  without  contact ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  what 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  pastime  should  have  produced  a  psychical 
state  of  tension  and  emotion  sufficiently  sui  generis  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  unique  effects  in  healthy  persons.  May  not  some- 
thing be  said  for  seeking  the  cause  of  the  unusual  effect,  or  some  part 
of  it,  in  that  part  of  the  prior  conditions  which  was  itself  unusual — 
that  is  to  say,  the  continued  physical  contact  of  the  "  subject  **  with  a 
person  who  was  in  a  state  of  concentrated  expectancy  1     The  cases  are 
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in  one  way  more  suggestive  of  specific  influence  than  some  of  thote  of 
hypnogeny  proper,  just  because  the  character  of  the  eUiouchemmU  m 
their  mechanical  aspect  was  so  entirely  simple  and  uiispeciaL  When  % 
person  is  seen  pressing  his  "  subject's  ''  head  or  body  at  carefully  de- 
fined spots,^  or  making  passes  over  him  in  a  methodical  or  elaboraifei  ; 
fashion  which  professors  of  the  art  get  money  for  teaching  to  othoii 
one  naturally  concludes,  if  remarkable  results  follow,  that  the  speciil 
place  or  mode  of  the  manipulation  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  but 
the  casual  mode  and  variable  place  of  the  touch  in  these  amateur 
diversions  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  contact,  if  speciaUaed  at 
all,  is  specialised  by  the  will-force  which  accompanies  it,  and  in 
something  other  than  its  mechanical  aspect. 

INDICATIONS   OF  A  SPECIFIC   INFLUENCE   IN   ORDINABY 

HYPNOTIC   MANIPULATION. 

§  21.  But  it  is  naturally  in  connection  with  professedly  hypnotic 
CBAes  that  the  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  mechanical 
explanation  must  be  sought — and  may,  I  believe,  be  found,  though  to 
find  it  may  require  a  somewhat  wider  outlook  over  the  hypnotic  field 
than  has  been  always  easy  or  possible  for  persons  who  have  been  chiefly 
occupied  with  their  own  experiments.     This  at  any  rate  applies  to  a 
general  argument  which  I   have   used  before  (Proceedings,  Vol.  H, 
pp.  289-90),  but  which  is  worth  repeating,  if  only  that  it  may,  if  possible, 
be  refuted.     There  clearly  could  not  be  a  better  a  fortiori  proof  of  a 
specific  influence  pertaining  to  the  human  organism  than  if  it  were  shown 
to  be  specific  in  the  further  sense  of  pertaining  to  some  organisms  and 
not  others.      Now    the  mechanical  hypnotic   processes,   by  which  it 
is   customary  to    supplement    the   effect   of   immobility   and  a  fixed 
gaze,    should    apparently   be   equally  eflective  whoever  applies  iJiem; 
whereas,    as    a    matter    of    fact,    diflerent   persons  exhibit    in    this 
matter  very  diflerent  degrees  of  efficiency.     The  processes  themselves, 
however,  need  to  be  carefully  distinguished.    They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  and  of  pressure  on 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the  vertex.   It  is  common 
for  the  hypnotiser  to  combine  the  passes  and  the  pressures ;  but  the 
grounds   of   their   efficacy   are   very   diflerent.      The   pressures  seem 

*  There  are,  however,  professedly  hypnotic  cases  which  may  very  likely  be  entirely 
parallel  in  character  to  those  just  cited.  Such  a  case  was  supplied  to  me  by  Mr. 
James  Gudgeon,  of  Stowniarket,  and  completely  confirmed  in  writing  by  two  gentle- 
men who  witnessed  it.  Mr.  M.,  a  tall  and  robust  man,  who  had  been  ridiculing 
mesmerism  and  had  defied  Mr.  Gudgeon  to  mesmerise  him,  in  less  than  ten  seconds 
after  Mr.  Gudgeon  placed  his  hands  on  his  head,  *'fell  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  perfect 
and  complete  coma."  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  violent  convulsions  when 
water  was  thrown  over  him,  and  medical  aid  had  to  be  sought. 
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undoubtedly  to  be  mechanical  in  their  action :  they  are  applied  to 
certain  particular  spots,  and  stimulate  certain  particular  nervous  foci^ 
which  presumably  are  intimately  connected  with  the  effect,  and  which 
physiologists  therefore  can  label  as  *'  hypnogenetic,"  and  then  leave ; 
for  physiology  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  assign  to  special 
localities  and  special  tissues  their  proper  functions.  But  the  virtue  of 
passes  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  such  fashion  ;  for  they  touch  no 
specialised  springs  in  the  organism.  Yet  passes  were  a  mode  of 
operation  which  physiologists  found  in  possession  of  the  field,  identified, 
for  many  years  before  they  took  up  the  subject,  with  **  mesmerism '' 
and  theories  of  occult  influence ;  and  which  therefore  they  could  not 
avoid  recognising  and  attempting  to  explain  in  some  other  way.  The 
attempt  has  not  been  fortunate.  It  has  consisted  simply  in  treating 
passes  as  one  of  the  forms  of  "  monotonous  stimulation,"  and  in  assuming 
the  power  of  monotonous  stimulation  to  produce  hypnotic  trance  as  an 
ultimate  fact.  I  am  inclined  to  question  both  the  ultimate  fact  ^  and  its 
application.  Out  of  many  possible  forms  of  monotonous  stimulation, 
only  two,  seemingly  quite  arbitrarily  selected,  have  ever  seemed  to 
have  any  hypnogenetic  efficacy— namely,  passes,  a  form  which  has  very 
frequently  been  employed,  and  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  a  form  which 
has  comparatively  rarely  been  employed.  So  far,  then,  from  passes  being 
explained  by  being  called  a  form  of  monotonous  stimulation,  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  credit  of  monotonous  stimulation,  as  a 
hypnogenetic  agency,  seems  to  fall  almost  entirely  upon  them.  Yet  an 
unprejudiced  inspection  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of  passes  will  really 
make  it  seem  absurd  to  find  the  peculiarity  of  their  influence  in  the 
cause  assigned — for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  often  next  to  no 
monotony,  and  next  to  no  stimulation,  about  them. 

There  seems  in  this  matter  to  have  been  a  confusion  of  things 
which  are  only  superficially  alike.  Where  contact  is  employed,  as  in 
gentle  strokings  and  rubbings,  the  unaccustomed  peripheral  stimulation, 
produced  by  purely  mechanical  means,  has  at  any  rate  a  first  claim  to 
be  considered  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  result  that  follows,  whether 
that  result  be  hypnotic  trance  or  local  ansesthesia  or  rigidity.  Here, 
then  (as  in  cases  where  actual  pressure  is  applied  to  the  supposed 
hypnogenetic  spots),  the  rival  or  supplementary  hypothesis  of  a  more 
specific  influence  must  depend  mainly  on  the  diflerence  (above  referred 
to)  between  the  capacities  of  diflerent  manipulators,  or  of  the  same 
operator  when  working  with  concentration  and  attention  and 
when    working    indiflerently    and    mechanically.^      But    passes    are 

^  On  this  question  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Myers,  Proeeedingt  of  the  S.P.R.,yol. 
IV.,  pp.  145-8,  with  which  I  heartily  concur. 

'  See  PhanUufM  of  the  Living ^  Vol.  L,  88 ;  and  the  experience  of  the  French 
hypnotists  whose  accounts  are  epitomised  above. 
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very  frequently  made  without  any  oontact  at  all,  or  with  very  slight 
and  irregular  contact ;  so  that  the  *'  subject^"  if  he  shut  his  eyes,  might 
be  unconscious  that  they  were  going  on  or  that  they  were  going  on 
with  any  regularity.  The  stimulation,  therefore,  if  anything,  must  be 
optical.  But  as  the  *' subject's''  eyes  are  frequently  fixed  on  something 
else,^  and  not  on  the  operator,  the  fact  that  the  arms  of  the  latter  are 
moving  more  or  less  rhythmically  within  his  field  of  vision  could  hardly 
overpower  his  organs  in  any  specific  manner,  even  if  the  movement 
were,  uninterrupted  and  long  continued.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the 
CBAO :  as  a  rule  the  procedure  conforms  rather  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Li^beault,  who  has  probably  hypnotised  more  persons  in  the  course  of 
his  life  than  any  other  operator,  and  with  whom  (as  Mr.  Myers  has 
justly  observed)  "  the  passes  and  touches  made  are  brief  and  variable." 
On  the  whole,  then,  so  far  as  mere  passes  without  contact  can  be  held 
to  be  effective,  the  fact  is  a  positive  and  direct  argument  in  favour  of  a 
specific  physical  influence. 

INDICATIONS  OF   A  SPECIFIC   INFLUENCE   IN  THERAPEUTICAL  CASES. 

§  22.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  got  beyond  cases  where  the 
"subject's"  own  mental  state  is,  or  may  be,  one  of  the  conditions  involved. 
We  may  suspect  that  the  importance  of  this  condition  has  been  sometimes 
exaggerated.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  instance,  sweepingly  to  attribute 
the  different  degrees  of  success  or  unsuccess  of  different  operators  in 
entrancing,  stiffening,  ansesthetising,  <fec.,  to  the  "subject's"  varying 
moods  of  belief  or  distrust ;  for  it  is  not  a  monopoly  of  those  who 
succeed  as  hypnotists  to  inspire  the  emotions  of  faith  and  expectation, 
which,  before  their  success,  they  themselves  are  often  far  from 
feeling ;  while  those  very  emotions  have  often  been  brought  to 
bear  on  other  operators,  or  other  proposed  means  of  alleviation,  without 
having  any  result.  Still,  complete  exclusion  of  the  subjective  factor 
will  no  doubt  add  indefinitely  to  the  force  of  the  evidence.  The 
exclusion  will  tie  us  down  to  experiments  of  very  special  types. 
As  a  rule,  of  course,  contact  must  be  wholly  avoided  ;  for  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  reveal  to  the  "subject"  what  is  being  attempted. 
There  is,  however,  one  class  of  persons  with  whom  this  objection  does 
not  apply — namely,  very  young  children ;  and  I  will  begin  with  evidence 
drawn  from  that  class. 

^  This  fixation  of  the  eyes  cannot  itself  be  classed  as  one  of  the  efficacious  modes  of 
monotonous  stimulation,  since  the  speciality  of  it,  as  Braid  observed  and  taught,  is  the 
strain  caused  by  the  particular  position  of  the  eyebaJls ;  and  the  concurrent  stimula- 
tion of  the  retina  by  light  is,  for  hypnogenetic  purposes,  a  mere  accident.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  as  regards  actual  entrancement,  the  fact  that  the  '*  subject,"  by  his 
fixation  of  his  eyes,  may  be  distinctly  contributing  to  his  own  hypnotisation,  tends  to 
mask  the  difference  in  the  capacities  of  different  operators,  which  (as  we  shall  see  a 
IJttJe  later)  is  better  displayed  in  local  and  therapeutical  effects. 
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Am  UBiial,  one  has  to  deplore  the  lack  of  exhaustive  experiments. 
Hie  Yery  last  quality  that  competent  persons  can  be  expected  to  bring 
to  bear  on  any  hypothesis  connected  in  their  eyes  with  the  mesmeric 
lieresy   is  patience;   and  patience  is  undoubtedly  required  to  devote 
ten  minutes  of  laying-on  of  hands  to  each  of  a  long  series  of  suffering 
in£uits.      As  &r  as  I  know,  Dr.  lidbeault,  of  Nancy,  is  the  only  well- 
known  practitioner  who  has  taken  this  amount  of  pains  ;^  and  his  con- 
dodons  are  the  more  valuable  in  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  view 
maintained  by  him  previously  for  many  years — that  the  therapeutical 
influence  of  hypnotism  is  always  and  wholly  a  matter  of  suggestion 
md  imagination.      In  his  Etude  sur  le  Zoamctgnitisme  (Paris,  Masson, 
1883),  be  describes  experiments  with  46  sick  children  of  four  years  old 
and  under  (the  large  majority  being  under  three),   in  all  of  which 
aome  amelioration,  and  in  most  very  distinct  amelioration,  followed  his 
Joanipulation.   The  cases  are  not  all  of  a  crucial  kind,  the  ailment  having 
Sometimes  simply  been  diarrhcea  or  failure  of  appetite,  which  might  have 
been  about  to  mend  in  any  case.   -But  the  cumulative  force  of  the  record 
cannot  be  denied  ;  and  some  of  the  individual  cases  are  striking  enough. 
One  interesting  feature  was  the  frequent  production  of  sleep,either  during 
the  contact  or  after  it  at  unusual  times,  or  for  an  unusual  length  of  time. 
Thus,  one  child  aged  three  and  a-half,  on  returning  home,  slept  for 
17  hours  consecutively,  and  even  then  did  not  wake  spontaneously. 
AuoUier,  aged  one  year,  had  been  crjing  day  and  night  for  four  weeks, 
with  snatches  of  sleep  of  only  five  or  six  minutes,  owing  to  obstinate 
colic  and  constipation.     "  During  one  of  her  short  sleeps,  and  conse- 
quently without  her  consciousness,  I  prolonged  this  condition,  keeping 
my  hands  on  her  for  20  minutes,  till  she  showed  signs  of  waking. 
From  that  moment  the  crying  stopped,  as  if  by  magic ;  she  slept  during 
a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  when  she  was  brought  next  day  she 
was  quiet,  and  the  constipation  had  been  relieved."     I  have  not  space 
for  further  citations  ;  but  as  to  the  results,  it  will  be  noted  that  they  at 
least  sufficed  to  bring  a  man  whom  none  that  know  him  will  accuse  of 
pretension  or  exaggeration,  and  who  had  long  pursued  the  path  of 
orthodoxy,  to   a  candid  confession   of  the  belief  that   'Hhe   organic 
changes    produced    must    have    been  due   to  a  transmitted   nervous 
influence."       He     considers    the     alternative     hypothesis,    that    the 
effects    were  due  to    the   heat    of  his   hands;    but    not  only    had 
the    children     been     kept    warm — and     were     probably     as     warm 

1  Dr.  Li^beault  attributes  the  idea  of  his  own  experiments  to  information  of 
similar  saocesseB  which  he  received  from  a  M.  Long^retz  of  Li^e ;  and  in  part  also  to 
the  account  given  long  ago  by  Dupotet  (without  sufficient  detail  for  scientific  purposes) 
of  movements  and  contractions  which  he  induced  in  sleeping  children  by  movements 
of  bi«  own  hand  in  proximity  to  their  bodieSf  in  spite  often  of  the  intetveii^iVoTi  oi  >^<& 
bed-<xl<^eg. 
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aa  his  hands  when  he  touched  them— but,  as  he  remarks, 
they  "  had  often  remained  for  long  hours  in  their  mothers'  hands, 
without  any  amelioration."  Thus  the  results,  if  they  prove  specific 
influence  at  all,  would  go  to  prove  an  influence  which  is  specific  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  peculiar  to  living  organisms,  but  in  the 
further  sense  of  appertaining  to  particular  individuals. 

INDICATIONS  OF   A  8PEOIFIO   INFLUENCE   IN  THE   PBODUOTION 

OF  LOCAL  BFFECT8. 

§  23.  To  pass  now  to  experiments  with  older  persons,  where  contact 
must  be  avoided.  These  could  hardly  ever  take  the  ordinary  form  of 
entrancement ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  conditions  that 
passes  should  be  continuously  made  near  a  person's  face  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent.  The  waking  from  trance  can,  no  doubt,  be 
carried  out  in  this  manner ;  and  I  have  myself  on  a  good  many 
occasions  seen  a  "subject"  awakened  by  gentle  upward  passes, 
not  near  enough  to  his  face  or  head,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  produce  any  sensible  current  of  air.*  But  by  far  the  most 
crucial  cases  known  to  me  have  been  of  the  loccd  sort — specific 
eflects  produced,  without  entrancement,  in  some  special  part  of  the  body, 
which  the  "subject"  did  not  know  was  going  to  be  operated  on. 
Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  already  described  in  these  Pro- 
ceedings ;  and  a  further  account  of  them  is  given  at  the  end  of  my 
other  paper  in  the  present  number  (pp.  14-17). 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  the  **  subject's  " 
finger  could  have  felt  the  proximity  of  Mr.  Smith's  hand — (1)  by 
currents  of  air  due  to  the  passes  ;  and  (2)  by  a  sense  of  warmth — Mr. 
Smith's  hand  being  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air.  Such  perception 
would  have  involved  very  decided  hypersesthesia  in  persons  with 
tolerably  pachydermatous  hands,  who  (it  must  be  remembered)  were  in 
a  normal  not  a  hypnotic  state.  I  made  trials  once  with  three  co-ex- 
perimenters, and  none  of  us  could  in  the  slightest  degree  detect  similar 
passes  made  over  our  own  fingers ;  and  the  "  subjects "  professed  a 
similar  ignorance.     Still,  the  possibility  of  hypersesthesia  needed  to  be 

^  Berger  and  Gscheidlen  have  described  the  transformation  of  natural  into 
h3rpnotic  sleep  by  the  holding  the  hand  near  the  sleeper's  head.  Gscheidlen  pro- 
fesses to  have  succeeded  in  8  cases  out  of  15- -the  test  of  the  change  of  state  being 
that  the  sleeper  no  longer  reacted  to  the  tickling  of  the  solee  of  his  feet  (see  the 
Deutsche  MedicinUche  Wochemchrifi  for  1880,  pp.  92-8,  and  Malten's  Der  MagnctUche 
SchUify  p.  13).  Berger,  however,  says  that  warm  metal  plates  produced  the  same 
effect — one  of  the  startling  statements,  too  numerous  in  the  history  of  h3rpnotism, 
which  seem  never  to  have  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  Berger's  account  of  the 
stiffening  of  a  sleeping  person's  arm  by  passes  closely  resembles  a  case  which  I  have 
observed  {Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.,  VoL  I.,  pp.  259-60 ;  but  in  Berger's  case  the 
effect  was  produced  through  the  clothes). 
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faced.  In  many  of  the  earlier  trials,  to  prevent  the  detection  of  Mr. 
Smith's  passes  by  currents  of  air,  someone  else  made  similar  and 
simultaneous  passes  over  another  finger.  But  it  might  still  be  objected 
that  some  imperceptible  difference  in  the  manner  of  making  the  passes 
produced  differences  in  the  currents  of  air,  and  a  far  better  method 
which  I  have  employed  in  all  the  later  trials  (as  well  as  in  a  few  of  the 
earlier  ones)  is  to  dispense  with  passes  altogether.  Mr.  Smith  has  held 
his  hand  perfectly  still,  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  third  of 
an  inch  to  two  inches,  over  the  selected  finger ;  and  the 
diminution  of  sensibility,  though  less  in  degree  than  when 
passes  were  made,  has  in  nearly  every  case  been  quite  unmistakable, 
while  in  nearly  all  the  cases  the  rigidity  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  finger  from  being  quickly  flexed.  ^  Here,  then,  the  only  means 
of  direct  perception  left  open  seems  to  be  warmth.  Perception  by  this 
means  would  involve  hypersesthesia  in  an  extreme  degree ;  and  in  this 
connection  I  may  mention  that  a  scientific  friend  at  Cambridge  (whose 
results  will  in  time,  I  trust,  be  published)  tells  me  that  he  has  produced 
similar  effects,  under  similar  conditions,  with  two  sheets  of  glass 
between  his  hand  and  that  of  the  "subject."  But  I  believe  that  I  have 
sufficiently  guarded  against  the  conveyance  of  information  through 
warmth  by  holding  my  own  hand,  at  the  same  distance  as  Mr.  Smith's, 
over  another  of  the  "  subject's  "  fingers.  After  we  have  been  for  some 
time  together  in  a  warm  room,  Mr.  Smith's  hand  and  mine  do  not 
perceptibly  differ  in  temperature  ;  yet  mine  rarely  produced  any  effect 
on  the  "  subject."  But  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  the  result  is  not 
connected  with  perception  of  temperature  is  the  fact  described  in  my 
other  paper  (p.  16),  that  the  proximity  of  Mr.  Smith's  hand 
produced  no  effect  if  he  tuilled  that  no  effect  should  be  produced. 
Another  fact  of  great  significance  is  that  I  have  now  got  two  of  the 
"subjects"  on  whom  these  recent  experiments  have  been  made  to 
attend  to  their  sensations  during  the  process.  They  used  to  profess  un- 
consciousness of  any  change  whatever;  but  they  are  now  sometimes  able 
to  detect  which  finger  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  by  what  they 
describe  as  a  slight  feeling  of  cold.  That  this  should  be  the  direct 
effect  of  the  proximity  of  someone  else's  warm  hand  seems  inconceiv- 
able, especially  since  the  feeling  lasts  after  the  hand  is  removed ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  account  for  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  increas- 
ing numbness  and  loss  of  normal  sensibility.  It  should  be  noted 
farther  that  the  effect  was  removed  in  just  the  same  manner — that  is 
to  say,  the  proximity  of  Mr.  Smith's  hands  was  effective  on  a  finger 
which  had  just  proved  insensitive  to  pretty  vigorous  pricks,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  likely  to  be  extraordinarily  hypersensitive  to  warmth. 

^  In  two  cases  the  corresponding  finger  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  a  third  case  an 
adjacent  finger,  was  also  slightly  affected. 
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§  24.  Now  here  what  hypotheses  are  left  as  altematiyes  to  that  of 
direct  influence?  May  the  idea  of  the  selected  finger  be  conveyed  to  some 
'*  unconscious  "  part  of  the  "  subject's  **  mind  by  thought-transference, 
and  there  produce  an  expectation  of  anaesthesia  and  rigidity  which 
works  out  the  appropriate  results  ?    This  seems  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  the  physical  proximity  of  Mr.  Smith's  hand  (no  less  than  his 
concentration    of    will    on     the     desired    result)     proves  to    be   a 
necessary  condition :  the  effects  do  not  follow  if  he  simply  stands  and 
wills  their  occurrence.      Consequently  the  "  unconscious  "  perception 
will  have  to  include  the  discerning  of  the  approach  or  proximity  of 
Mr.    Smith's  hand ;    and  this,  combined  with  the  certainty  of  the 
results  and  the  fact  that  the  "  subjects  "  have  shown  little  or  no  apti- 
tude for  thought-transference  in  other  forms,  is  a  strong  reason  for 
supposing  the  mode  of  communication  to  be  physical,  not  psychical.  ^ 
The  alternative,  then,  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  influence  seems  to 
be  that  an  "  unconscious ''  discernment  through  the  finger's  ordinary 
sensory    apparatus    is    followed    by    "unconscious"    expectation    of 
particular  physiological  results,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  those 
results.     Of  this  hypothesis  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
travagantly improbable,  for  four  reasons.     (1)     It  attributes  to  "  un- 
conscious "  expectation  an  eiTect  which  conscious  expectation  cannot 
bring  about.     I  have  on  a  good  many  occasions  led  the  '*  subjects  "  to 
believe  that  a  particular  finger  was  being  operated  on,  when  it  was 
not ;  but  no  change  in  its  condition  ever  ensued.      Still,  I  would  not 
press  this  particular  point  too  far ;  as  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
an  exact  similarity  between  the  capacities  of  the  conscious  and  *^  un- 
conscious" divisions  of  the  mind.     A  more  serious  objection  is  (2)  that 
even  in  the  "unconscious"  mind  expectations  cannot  form  without 
some  grounds ;  and  before  confidence  was  established  by  experience, 
the  "  subjects  "  were  much  more  likely  to  expect  that  they  would  feel 
the  very  sharp  inflictions  to  which  their  fingers  were  submitted  than 
that  they  would  not.     This  specially  applies  to  a  female  "  subject "  of 
very  nervous  temperament,  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and  who  was  ready  to  shriek  at  the  very 
idea  of  a  prick  on  her  fingers.^      (3)    The  initial  supposition,   that  a 
person  whose   conscious  self     is    unaware    of   certain   faint    stimuli 
is    "unconsciously"  hypersesthetic    to  those    very  stimuli,  seems   to 
me  wholly  unsupported    and  extremely    dubious.      And    (4)    the  in- 
eflectiveness  of   Mr.    Smith's  hand  unless  his  will  was  also  engaged 

'  The  particular  sense  in  which  I  use  these  words,  and  the  word  "  unconsciouB," 
was  explained  above  (pp.  225  and  2S3). 

3 1  was  only  able  to  have  half  a  dozen  trials  with  this  *'  subject, "  as  her  fingers, 
when  stabbed,  bled  to  an  extent  which  made  me  fear  that  they  would  cause  her  sub- 
eequent  pain  or  annoyance. 
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seems  alone  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  balance  of  probability  is  greatly  in  favour  of  a  direct  physical 
influence  in  which  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense  are  not  con- 
cerned. Whether  this  conclusion  be  right  or  wrong,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  experiments  may  be  widely  repeated  by  persons  who  have 
proved  themselves  effective  hypnotisers ;  for  no  conceivable  explanation 
of  the  facts  coidd  deprive  them  of  their  exceptional  intei^t. 

ALLEGED  TRANSFERENCE  OF  HYSTERICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

§  25.  There  is  one  other  alleged  type  of  effect  produced  by  physical 
proximity,  without  sensory  communication,  which  deserves  mention, 
though  it  has  not  yet;  I  think,  been  quite  conclusively  tested.  Dr. 
Babinski,  of  the  SalpStri^re,  believes  himself,  and  is  believed  by  Dr. 
Charcot  and  other  authorities,  to  have  established  the  fact  that  a 
hysterical  affection,  produced  in  one  "  subject "  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
can  be  transferred  to  another  "  subject,"  not  in  contact  with  the  first, 
under  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  magnet.  The  French  savants  do 
not  seem  completely  aware  how  absolutely  different  such  a  phenomenon 
would  be  from  those  to  which  they  compare  it — the  widely-alleged  effect 
of  a  magnet  in  transferring  hysterical  affections  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  unimportant  provided  only  they  prove 
their  facts.  The  objection  to  some,  at  any  rate,  of  their  experiments 
is  that  sufficient  account  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  of  the  acute- 
ness  and  cunning  which  hysterical  women  may  bring  to  bear  in  some 
well-defined  channel,  while  ostensibly  in  a  state  of  hypnotic  lethargy 
and  inattention ;  without  intending  to  deceive  in  any  way  involving 
real  responsibility,  such  persons  may  still  be  quite  capable  of  detecting 
what  the  expected  effects  are,  and  of  producing  them  by  clever 
collusion  and  simulation.  This,  however,  is  now  becoming  better 
realised ;  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  striking  result  of  one  trial,  in  which 
Dr.  Babinski  was  good  enough  to  allow  Mr.  Myers  and  myself  to 
arrange  the  conditions.  The  two  *' subjects''  were  placed  in  two 
rooms  separated  by  a  thick  door ;  and  a  strong  contracture  of  the  foot 
produced  in  one  of  them  certainly  reappeared  in  the  other.  The  only 
flaw  was  that  the  woman  first  affected  made  an  exclamation  in  which 
the  word  pied  occurred  ;  but  she  did  not  speak  loud,  and  the  remark 
was  quite  inaudible  to  normal  ears  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  where 
a  good  deal  of  noise  was  going  on. 

NERVOUS   INDUCTION. 

§  26.  And  now  a  final  word  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  specific 
influence  in  these  various  results  can  be  supposed  to  be.  If  it  exists, 
as  a  property  of  living  tissue,  there  can  be  no  doubt^  I  tlux\k^  tVial  ^^ 
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tissue  concerned  is  that  of  the  nerves.  This  would  be  a-jwobtUt 
surmise  from  the  analogy  of  electrical  induction,  and  from  Uie  affini^ 
supposed  to  exist  between  nervous  and  electric  currents — an  alBnitj 
which  would  be  manifest,  even  apart  from  the  electrical  propertiei  of 
nervous  currents,  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  nerves  are  the  only  part  of 
the  body  through  which  anything  of  at  all  the  nature  of  a  current  (jn 
the  physical  sense)  passes.  But  a  stronger  argument  is  that  immediito 
dependence  of  the  influence  on  the  brain,  which  is  strongly  suggested 
by  nearly  all  the  cases.  As  I  have  said,  the  proximity  of  Mr.  Smith'i 
hand  to  the  "  subject's  "  finger  proved  as  ineffective,  unless  his  attentkn 
was  likewise  concentrated,  as  his  attention  and  ''  will "  had  been  withoot 
the  aid  of  his  hand  ;  and  exactly  the  same  proximity  of  the  hand  iHiiek 
produced  the  effect  also  in  some  cases  removed  it — the  only  duuigt 
being  in  the  operator's  intention.  Similarly  in  the  ^'willing-game' 
cases,  the  agent's  concentration  seemed  to  be  the  express  condition  of 
the  curious  effect ;  and  whether  or  not  the  same  can  be  stated  of  Dr. 
Lidbeault's  therapeutical  successes,  it  has  at  any  rate  been  widely 
observed  by  other  hypnotisers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tk 
nerve-currents  must  receive  their  specific  character,  in  part  at  any  rate^ 
from  the  character  of  the  cerebration  which  accompanies  this  conoeft- 
tration ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  influence  is  clearly  physiological  in  cha- 
racter, not  merely  in  the  9ense  of  belonging  to  a  living  tissue  as  such, 
but  in  the  sense  of  being  evoked  at  special  moments  by  a  special  form 
of  vital  action.  It  has  no  analogy,  for  instance,  to  the  alleged  effects 
of  particular  substances,  such  as  metals,  applied  to  the  human  bodj ; 
nor  is  it  due  to  a  material  emanation  with  peculiar  properties,  such  as 
would  come  into  play  if  the  effect  were  produced  through  the  organ  of 
smell.  Though  finding  its  nearest  analogue  in  induced  electric  currents, 
and  though  best,  perhaps,  described  as  nervous  induction,  it  is  essen- 
tially vital  and  8ui  generis, 

§  27.  This  very  general  statement  is  all,  I  think,  that  can  be 
advanced  with  any  positiveness.  As  soon  as  we  try  to  analyse  the 
processes  further,  our  means  fail.  The  cases  described, though  they  agree 
in  pointing  to  the  power  of  one  organism  specifically  to  affect  another,  aw 
puzzlingly  different  in  their  details.  Dr.  li^beault  considered  that  th( 
nervous  influence  which  he  brought  to  bear  "  re-established  the  physio 
logical  functioning "  of  his  "  subject's "  organs.  But  how  litth 
apparent  relation  such  a  result  has  to  the  hysterical  disturbances  o 
the  willing-game,  or  to  the  stiffening  and  anaesthetising  of  a  young  man': 
fingers !  As  to  all  difficulties  of  this  sort,  it  seems  enough  for  tht 
present  to  remark  that  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  ii 
the  slightest  degree  the  general  question  as  to  cause  and  eff*ect.  Inas 
much  as  our  ignorance  concemmg\iYi^dft\.wi&oitiv^nftrvous  govemano 
of  the  bum&n  organism  is  very  neaiVy  cotw^\^\»  \ilt^k^w:X.  ^il  ^tq^^^ 
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where  the  fact  of  the  governance  is  universally  admitted,  the  absence 
of  a  satisfactory  physiological  account  of  the  intermediate  stages  ought 
not  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  decision  whether  the  ostensible  affection  of 
one  organism  in  some  unknown  way  by  the  proximity  of  another  is 
demonstrated  or  demonstrable  by  evidence.  That,  even  if  the  general 
fsLCt  were  incontrovertibly  established,  its  various  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion and  their  complete  physiological  history  should  remain  obscure  is 
exactly  what  we  should  a  priori  expect.  I  will  only  add  that  cases  of 
the  Salp^tri^re  type,  and  cases  of  a  sanative  influence  produced  by  an 
operator  who  is  himself  in  vigorous  health,  would  accord  with  the  view 
advanced  above  as  to  the  transmission  (supposing  it  to  have  any 
physical  basis)  of  telepathic  impressions, — namely,  that  the  process 
resembles  those  where  a  physical  force,  acting  by  vibrations  through  a 
medium,  reproduces  itself  at  a  distance  in  its  original  form,  as  in  the 
case  of  sympathetic  tuning-forks  or  induced  magnetism.  The  resem- 
blance does  not  hold,  however,  in  the  other  results — e,g,,  in  the  finger 
experiments,  where  the  hand  operated  on  assumes  a  quite  different 
condition  from  that  of  the  hand  that  operates;  and  so  far  as  the 
evidence  supports  a  definite  view,  it  points  to  another  or  a  further 
process  than  the  sympathetic  or  simply  reproductive,  as  involved  in 
many  of  the  cases  of  supersensory  transference  where  the  organisms 
concerned  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  I  cannot  forecast 
whether  science  will  ever  address  itself  with  success  to  such  problems 
as  these.  I  should  be  content  if  any  of  my  readers  were  led  to  regard 
as  within  the  possibility  of  scientific  acceptance  the  broad  fact  that 
certain  supersensory  and  non-mechanical  transferences  take  place 
which  belong  to  the  domain  of  physical  and  physiological,  and  not 
merely  of  psychical,  research.  In  the  scientific  world,  such  trans- 
ferences probably  stand  a  better  chance  of  consideration  as  examples 
of  "  nervous  induction  "  than  as  a  branch  of  telepathy. 


%^ 
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V. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commission  o/ppointed  hy  the  Vhivenitf^ 
Pennsylvcmia  to  Investigate  Modem  Spiritualismj  in  accordmm 

with  the  Bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Seybert.     (Philadelphia,  1887.)    1 

■i 

''  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Seybert,"  we  are  here  told,  "  during  his  lib  \ 
time  was  known  as  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Modem  Spiritualisin,  adi 
shortly  before  his  death  presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  found  a  chair  of  Philosophy,  and  to  the  gift 
added  a  condition  that  the  University  should  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  '  all  systems  of  morals,  religion,  or  philosophy  which  assume 
to  represent  the  truth,  and  particularly  of  Modem  Spiritualism.'  Ths 
amount  of  the  bequest  is  not  here  mentioned ;  but  it  has  elsewhen 
been  stated  as  60,000  dollars, — ^by  far  the  largest  sum  of  money  which 
has  as  yet  been  destined  by  a  testator  to  support  an  inquiry  into 
Spiritualism  and  cognate  topics.  A  commission  was  established  ia 
1884,  and  we  have  here  its  preliminary  Report,  consisting  mainly  of 
accounts  of  seances  with  professional  mediums  who  responded  to  the 
Commission's  advertisement.  As  the  book  is  not  provided  with  index 
or  table  of  contents,  the  following  abstract  may  be  of  service  : — 

Pages  27-29  and  31,  32.— Sittiqgs  with  Mrs.  Patterson.— Nothing 
that  could  not  easily  be  explained  by  fraud.  She  managed  to  work  a 
piece  of  slate-pencil  out  from  between  loosely-fastened  slates  in  her 
own  control.  Dr.  Knerr,  by  the  adroit  use  of  a  small  pocket-mirror, 
saw  her  writing  on  a  slate  under  the  table.  It  would  seem  that  she 
then  had  both  hands  under  the  table,     (p.  121.) 

Pages  29-31  and  93,  94. — Mr.  Fred  Briggs  as  medium. — Possibly  the 
ordinary  trick  of  the  one-handed  grip,  simulating  a  grasp  of  both 
hands  ;  but  this  is  not  made  clear. 

Pages  33-48. — Mrs.  Kane  (one  of  the  Fox  sisters). — Raps  heard 
close  to  the  medium  ;  could  easily  have  been  produced. 

Pages  49-51. — Mrs.  Patterson. — Alleged  slate-writing  ;  slates 
obviously  opened  by  medium. 

Pages  51-77. — Dr.   Slade. — Substitution  of   slates  and  fraudulent 
writing  on  slates.    Easily  detected.  Mr.  TruesdelFs  book.  Bottom  Fads 
of     Spiritualism^     should     be    read     in     connection     with    Slade's 
performances.      Dr.  Slade    appears  i^p.  1^^  \ft  Vlvt^  practically  ad- 
dicted to  Dr.    Fumesa  that  \na  "  inM^e»\aAAaiv%*^  ^^t^  \xvQi^^\^ 
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"  I  said  to  him,  *  Well,  and  how  are  the  old  spirits  coming  on  1 ' 
Whereupon  he  laughed  and  replied,  *  Oh,  pshaw !  you  never  believed 
in  them,  did  you  f ' "  See  also  Mr.  TruesdelFs  book,as  to  Slade's  voluntary 
and  involuntary  admissions.  After  all  this,  few  will  be  inclined  to 
attach  much  weight  to  Slade's  performances  with  Zollner.  As  to  these 
experiments,  Professor  FuUerton  has  collected  various  testimonies 
(pp.  104-115)  which  (though  Mr.  Massey,  in  an  "  Open  Letter  to  Pro- 
fessor FuUerton,"  has  pointed  out  some  strainings  of  the  evidence)  do 
undoubtedly  much  diminish  the  weight  priind  facie  attaching  to  the 
names  of  the  Grerman  aavcmts  who  conducted  the  investigation. 

Pages  79-82. — Mrs.  Maud  Lord. — ^The  sitters  were  touched  in  the 
dark,  Ac,  but  the  medium's  hands  were  free. 

Pages  82-87. — Mr.  Keeler. — This  was,  perhaps,  a  case  of  the  ordinary 
one-handed  grip ;  though  the  medium  cannot  be  said  to  Have  been 
detected.  Mr.  Massey  has  dwelt  on  the  imperfection  in  the  proof ;  and 
this,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  the  only  definite  criticism  on  the  Com- 
mission's negative  conclusions  which  has  proceeded  from  the  Spiritual- 
istic camp. 

Pages  87-90. — Rothermel  and  Powell. — Tapes  on  wrists  apparently 
cut  by  medium  during  stance. 

Page  95  — Mrs.  Best.— Alleged  materialisation  with  no  test;  medium 
not  secured. 

Pages  96-101. — Mrs.  Thayer. — Flowers  fall  in  the  dark  in  premises 
over  which  the  medium  has  control,  and  which  no  one  examines. 

Pages  101-2. — Mrs.  Wells. — Materialisation — no  tests.  [This 
medium  has  since  been  caught  personating  a  spirit^  as  the  Rdtgio- 
PhiloeophiccU  Journal  informs  us.] 

Pages  124-7. — Caffiray  pretends  to  magnetise  blotting-paper  (at  a 
dollar  a  sheet)  which  will  make  Dr.  Fumess  a  medium.  Dr.  Fumess 
wears  it  next  to  his  skin  for  six  months,  whilst  sitting  daily  with  a 
view  to  development  as  a  medium,  but  without  result.  <*  I  had  used 
enough  blotting-paper,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  absorb  a  spot  in  the  sun." 

Pages  128-147. — Mansfield  and  other  answerers  of  sealed  letters. — 
The  letters  are  opened  before  they  are  answered ;  if  they  cannot  be 
opened  they  are  not  answered. 

These  are  the  main  experiments  described,  and  few  readers  will 
dispute  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  namely,  that  thas  far  the  Commission 
have  witnessed  nothing  that  was  not  easily  explicable  by  fraud.  The 
amount  of  work  thus  far  done  may  seem  to  have  spread  over  a  some- 
what disproportionate  time  (three  years),  but  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  inquiries  of  this  sort  will  recognise  their  tedious 
and  time-wasting  character.  This  Report  is  avowedly  preliminary,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  will  now  see  their  way  to  a  some- 
what wider  construction  of  their  duties  under  the  Seybett  V^^^^^^sXi.    \\* 
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is  to  be  wished  that  they  should  take  in  hand  certain  perplaiiii|! 
phenomena  which  do  admittedly  occur,  but  which  need  not  be  iiife»; 
preted  in  the  Spiritualistic  sense.  Automatic  writing  is  one  of  the  \mt^\ 
marked  of  these  ;  and  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  mechanism  lol] 
content  of  automatic  messages  would  fall,  I  think,  &irly  within  th 
limits  of  the  stipulated  inquiry,  and  could  hardly  &dl  to  yield  importHft! 
psychological  lessons.  It  is  not  so  much  upon  the  crude  impostare  d! 
hirelings,  as  upon  the  delicate  and  perplexing — but  not  neoenaii^ 
Spiritualistic — phenomena  which  patience  and  care  will  elicit  in  muxf 
trustworthy  quarters  that  the  attention  of  the  ^Commission  might  now, 
I  venture  to  think,  be  profitably  turned.  With  so  ample  a  bequest  to 
work  upon,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  visit  places  even  at  ft 
distance  from  Philadelphia  from  which  unusual  phenomena  of  this  kind 
might  be  reported. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  must  take  the  book  as  it  stands,  and 
consider  what  practical  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the 
first  place,  and  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, continue  anxious  that  'Hhe  phenomena  called  Spiritualistic'' 
should  be  patiently  and  carefully  examined,  the  effect  of  this  book  ^i 
will  certainly  be  to  emphasise  the  conclusion  to  which  various  pi^ptti 
published  in  our  Proceedings  have  already  pointed,  namely,  that  -/ 
investigation  with  paid  professional  mediums  can  seldom  offer  a  proq)ect 
of  real  instruction  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  time  expended,  and 
the  danger  of  countenancing  folly,  and  subsidising  fraud.  Private 
experiment  there  should  certainly  be, — more  careful  and  systematic 
than  has  yet  been  managed, — but,  as  a  general  rule  at  least,  paid 
mediums,  both  in  England  and  America,  should  be  given  a  wide  berth. 

On  Spiritualists,  again,  this   little   book   should   have  a  powerful 
effect.     Here  are  several  revelations  of  vulgar,  unblushing  fraud,  such 
as  must  make  the  ears  of  honest  believers  to  tingle.     Surely  their  first 
aim  should  be  to  denounce  such  fraud,  to  disgrace  the  guilty  persons,  to 
purge  the  Spiritualistic   faith   of   all   complicity  with  this   base  and 
crawling  imposture.     Surely  those  who  believe  that  they  have  genuine 
phenomena  to  which  they  can  point,   communications   from   departed 
spirits   whose  intrinsic     contents    prove  them     beyond   the     power 
of  trickery   to  produce,    should  now  be  doubly   anxious  to  put  this 
evidence  carefully  and  straightforwardly  before  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  evidence  of  this  kind,  if  offered,  will  now  be 
ignored^  although  it  may  be  analysed  with  more  strictness  than  in  days 
when  Spiritualistic  phenomena  interested  the  group  of  convinced 
Spiritualists  alone.  In  America,  besides  the  Seybert  Commission, 
there  is  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  of  which  Mr. 
Richard  Hodgson  is  now  the  secretat'y.  AiAVii  w«  '^ti^^Vi  Society 
for  Psychical  Eesearch  we  have  a  comTD\\i\«»^  \io\iiYa»Xft^  Xyj  wa  Naa^ 
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dseply-ngratted  President,  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  formed  for  the 
taqiresB  purpose  of  receiving  and  considering  evidence  of  this  nature. 
Uftt  ccnnmittee  includes  such  names  as  those  of  Mr,  Crookes  and 
RofesBor  Barrett  (its  secretary),  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  hostile 
lias ;  and  we  may  surely  hope  that  should  any  "  Spiritualistic " 
plienomena,  physical  or  psychical,  be  observed  under  good  conditions  by 
pwnoiiB  anxious  that  such  phenomena  should  be  fully  and  fairly 
investigated,  they  will  give  us  the  opportunity  if  possible  of  witnessing, 
<v  at  any  rate  of  recording  and  discussing  them. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 


Hyitero-epilepsie  MaacvXine :  Suggestion,  Infiibition,  Transposition  des 
Sens.  Prof.  Fontan,  of  Toulon,  in  Revue  Fhilosophiqu^,  August, 
1887. 

The  paper  whose  title  is  given  above  was  communicated  to  the 
Sod^t^  de  Psychologie  Physiologique  in  1886,  but  is  now  printed,  I 
bdieve,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  in- 
qoiries ;  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  analyse  it  pretty  fully,  and  to  add 
a  few  comments  and  suggestions. 

The  subject,  B.,  is  a  sailor,  aged  22,  apparently  robust,  but  suffering 
from  hysteria,  with  attacks  of  catalepsy, — the  result,  apparently,  of  a 
sojourn  in  Madagascar.  When  he  came  under  Dr.  Fontan's  care  his 
left  side  was  wholly  devoid  of  feeling,  and  the  sense  of  smell  was 
absent  on  that  side ;  sight  and  hearing  diminished ;  taste  normal.  A 
hysterogenous  zone  on  the  right  side  remained  unaffected  by  any 
treatment.  Hypnotic  suggestion  suspended  the  anaesthesia  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  but  the  magnet,  and  the  magnet  only,  removed  it  per 
manently,  and  practically  cured  the  patient.  It  is  hard  from  Dr. 
t  Fontan's  account  (p.  214)  to  suppose  that  the  magnet's  influence  in  this 
case  can  have  been  merely  imaginary. 

MetaU  do  not  seem  to  have  specifically  affected  the  patient.  One 
carious  experiment,  tried  with  gold,  belongs  properly  to  the  category  of 
post-hypnotic  suggestions.  B.  was  told  in  the  hypnotic  state  that  gold 
would  bum  him  after  he  awoke.  He  was  then  awoke  and  touched 
with  various  metals,  which  he  could  not  see.  When  touched  with  gold 
he  complained  that  it  burnt  him,  but  he  did  not  in  his  waking  state 
recognise  what  the  metal  touching  him  was.  We  must  suppose  that 
his  hypnotic  personality  (so  to  say),  persisting  through  his  waking  per- 
sonality, recognised  the  gold ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
gold  was  recognised  by  a  bfpersesthetic  perception  of  its  ordmarj  Q^B^\»\ft5^ 
of  weight  and  temperature  (and  thus  distinguished  irom  Vtoiv^  md^^ 
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tin,  silver,  and  aluminium,  which  were  also  applied),  or  whether 
still  deeper  potentiality  of  sensation  was  reached  by  the  hypnotic  isg* 
gestion,  and  the  gold  was  recognised,  not  by  its  ordinary  qualitifli^ 
but  by  a  direct  susceptibility  to  gold  as  gold. 

The  effect  of  mecUcatnerUa  cU  a  distance  was  tried  with  results  whiflk 
Professor  Fontan  considers  conclusive ;  though  the  number  of  eoqmv 
ments  was  rather  small,  on  account  of  the  rapid  fatigue  of  the  sabjael 
after  two  or  three  substances  had  been  tried  on  each  occasion.  VerU 
suggestions  and  even  thought-transference,  seem  to  have  been  careful^ 
avoided.  In  some  of  the  cases,  but  not  in  all,  it  seems  as  though 
the  subject  might  possibly  have  smelt  the  substance  employed. 

We  now  come  to  the  so-called  "  transposition  of  tka 
senses."  And  here  a  few  preliminary  remarks  are  needed.  Pro- 
fessor Fontan  apologises  for  the  detaU  in  which  his  observatkni 
are  given,  and  adds,  "Ceux  qui  lisont  nos  experiences  pensenat 
sans  doute,  comme  ceux  qui  y  ont  assists,  qu'elles  ont  4ti6  suffisamment 
rigoureuses."  I  think,  however,  that  many  English  readers  will  ieA 
that  even  more  detail  would  have  been  welcome,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  well  to  record  and  number  each  experiment  separately,  sod 
to  add  independent  accounts  from  the  several  observers.^  For  if  thflie 
phenomena  actually  occurred, — and  assuredly  the  testimony  as  it  stsndi 
is  definite  and  clear, — we  have  here  an  epoch-making  case ;  a  revival, 
under  modem  scientific  scrutiny,  of  a  class  of  marvels  which  half  a 
century  ago  seemed  well  attested,  but  which  have  gradually  faded  from 
belief  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  renewing  them.  And  thus  we 
shall  find  ourselves  embarked  on  a  current  where  it  is  hard  to  stop. 
There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called  "  trans- 
position of  senses  "  which  Dr.  Fontan  records  and  some  of  the  most 
advanced  wonders  of  "  clairvoyance." 

Nor  is  it  the  importance  of  the  experiments  alone  which  thus  calls 
for  full  detail  in  recounting  them.  Their  extreme  and  ill-understood 
complexity  equally  demands  that  every  scrap  of  information  possible 
should  be  given.  We  do  not  know  in  such  cases  what  to  observe ;  for 
we  do  not  know  how  to  attach  these  supernormal  sensations  to  any 
ordinary  operation  of  the  senses.  We  know  not  how  many  different 
causes  may  be  involved ;  we  can  observe,  but  as  yet  we  cannot  interpret. 
Our  resume  of  Dr.  Fontan 's  experiments  will  illustrate  these  difficulties. 

Transposition  of  hearing, — B.  was  placed  in  somnambulic  trance ; 
it  was  suggested  to  him  not  to  hear  with  his  ears,  but  to  hear  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Now  if  a  real  psychical  deafness  were  im- 
posed, but  the  ears  were  not  stopped,  the  subject  might  hear  only  when 


'  Dr,  Fontan  has  kindly  sent  me  tVie  namea  ol  moilt  ol  ^}aft  ^^a\»lB«^  ^VasK  I  un 
St  liberty  to  oommunicate,  if  de&ired. 
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the  hand  was  spoken  to,  but  yet  hear  with  his  ears  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  psychical  deafness  (which  is  all  that  suggestion  can  inspire)  being 
removed  for  the  time  by  the  suggestion  that  he  could,  in  fact,  hear 
when  his  hand  was  addressed.  This  would,  of  course,  be  in  no  way 
marvellous.  Dr.  Fontan,  however,  securely  stopped  the  ears,  besides 
imposing  by  suggestion  a  psychical  deafness  which  appeared  complete.  He 
then  drew  together  the  fingers  of  B.'s  right  hand,  placed  them  near  his 
own  lips  (out  of  the  subject's  sight),  and  said  (so  low  that  no  one 
present  heard  it),  "  Sens-tu  Todeur  de  la  pipe  1 "  B.  seemed  attentive ; 
looked  with  curiosity  at  his  five  fingers,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection 
murmured,  as  though  speaking  to  each  finger  in  turn,  "  Sens-tu  I'odeur 
de  " — then  stopped,  and  indicated  that  since  only  five  fingers  had  been 
affected,  only  five  syllables  could  be  heard.  Dr.  Fontan  thereupon  drew 
B.'s  ten  fingers  together,  and  murmured  a  phrase  of  ten  syllables,  which 
B.  repeated  correctly.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  B.  failed  to  perceive  the  words  distinctly. 
He  would  then  murmur  the  supposed  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  refrac- 
tory finger ;  if  he  said  it  rightly  he  seemed  satisfied,  if  wrongly  he 
would  bite  his  finger-ends  and  get  so  excited  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hypnotise  him  into  tranquillity.  Sometimes,  again,  he  made  a  sign  that 
he  understood  what  was  said  to  his  fingers,  but  would  not  repeat  it. 
To  meet  this  refusal  B.  was  called  upon  to  touch  on  a  printed  alphabet 
individual  letters  which  were  whispered  (or  muttered,  it  is  not  clear 
which)  to  his  fingers.  "  He  looked  for  the  letter  which  answered  to 
each  of  his  fingers,  observing  the  order  in  which  it  had  been  pronounced, 
and  found  it  with  the  end  (pulpe)  of  the  finger  affected.  If  he  was 
uncertain,  he  hesitated,  tried  the  letter  with  his  finger  as  though  to 
confirm  the  auditory  by  the  tactile  impression,  and  ended  by  finding  the 
right  letter." 

These  details,  though  inexplicable,  are  plainly  important.  Of 
course,  when  we  are  first  told  that  a  man  hears  with  his  fingers,  we 
think  of  the  analogy  of  the  partiaUy-deaf  man  who  may  be  said  to  Aeor 
ttnth  his  teeth  ;  who  uses  his  teeth,  that  is  to  say,  to  collect  (by  a  rod 
held  in  the  mouth)  the  sonorous  vibrations  around  him,  which  are  then 
transmitted  by  the  skull  to  the  internal  ear.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all 
clear  that  supernormal  audition  such  as  B.'s  is  effected  in  an  analogous 
way.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  see  that  here,  too  (as  in  so  many  of  the 
older  cases),  what  is  suggested  is  no  true  hyperocatheaia — no  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  functions  of  peripheral  nerve-endings — but 
rather  some  rudimentary  panoesthesia,  some  inexplicable  capacity  of 
nerve-endings  to  recognise  vibrations  which  they  are  not  apparently 
contrived  to  interpret.  Dr.  Fontan  uses  the  term  "fusion  of  impres- 
sions," and  it  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  touch  of  the  fingers  upon  the  printed  letters  was  not  &  ci^a&v- 
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visual  rather  than  a  tactile  aid  to  the  recognition  of  the  transmitted 
sound. 

Note,  however,  that  thus  far  the  hypothesis  of  thought-transfereue  i  ^ 
would  cover  the  ground.  The  words  and  letters  were  known  to  Db  -  ' 
Fontan,  and  might  conceivably  have  been  telepathically  transmitted  ii  • 
B.,  whose  fumbling  with  the  printed  letters  would  then  only  represeofc  I 
a  confused  internal  grasp  of  the  transposed  image.  It  will  be  seen  thik 
subsequent  experiments  make  this  view  improbable:  but,  nevertheka, 
it  would  be  desirable  in  every  case  of  supernormal  sensation  to  try 
whether  a  mere  telepathic  transfer  of  thought  or  feeling  can  be  effected. 
For  just  as  hypersesthesia  is  one  of  our  starting-points  from  which  to 
approach  the  problems  of  clairvoyance,  so  is  telepathy  another. 

Tra7ispo8ition  of  taste  and  smell. — It  was  suggested  to  B.  that  he 
could  not  smell  with  his  nose,  but  only  with  the  palms  of  his  handl. 
He  was  awoke,  and  it  was  found  that  ammonia  did  not  affect  hit 
nostrils.  (This  psychical  anosmia  is  of  course  easily  tested  by  the 
absence  of  manifest  irritation,  watering  of  eyes,  &c.)  The  subjectfi 
nose,  moreover,  was  pinched  by  an  assistant,  while  the  smelling 
power  of  the  palms  was  tested.  Drops  of  odorous  liquids  were 
then  placed  on  the  palms,  outside  the  subject's  field  of  vision,  and 
duly  recognised.  Dr.  Fontan  informs  me  that  the  sense  of  smeU  wai 
apparently  referred  to  the  nose,  and  the  sense  of  taste  to  the  mouth,  the 
subject  making  grimaces  which  indicated  this  ;  but  "  he  felt  also  very 
vivid,  perhaps  specific,  sensations  in  his  hands,  which  he  showed  by 
wiping  or  scratching  them,  or  wishing  to  wash  them  "  (after  the  drops 
of  odorous  liquid  or  pinches  of  sapid  powder  had  been  applied). 

A  similar  suggestion  was  made  as  to  taste ;  and  powders  of  bis- 
muth, chalk,  fiour,  quinine,  alum,  sugar,  salt  were  placed  in  his  palm 
out  of  his  sight.  He  recognised  the  tastes, — felt  no  taste  when  the 
powder  was  insipid.  He  said  that  alum  was  **  llpre  et  sec,"  and  stuck 
his  lips  to  his  gums ;  so  that  here  too  (as  already  implied)  he  seems 
to  some  extent  to  have  referred  the  taste  to  the  appropriate  organ. 
Note,  however,  that  lips  and  gums  have  no  true  sense  of  taste,  and 
that  the  "  picotement  dans  le  nez "  (which  he  felt  after  ammonia  in 
the  hand)  is  not  truly  smell. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  tele- 
pathically by  some  of  ourselves  {Proceedings,  Vol.  II.,  p.  3,  <fec.),  the 
agent  holding  the  substance  in  his  mouth,  and  the  percipient  describing 
it  (of  course  without  seeing  the  agent's  face).  Thus  we  have  alum 
trsted  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  telepathically  felt  by  Miss  R.  as  follows : — 
"  A  taste  of  ink,  of  iron,  of  vinegar.  I  felt  it  on  my  lips — it  is  as  if 
I  had  been  eating  alum."  ^ 

1  See  also  Proceeding »» 111.,  1?.  ^S\,  t^i. 
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TranapaaiHon  of  sight  is  of  course  the  most  bewildering  of  these 
supemormalities.  We  seem  here  to  be  overriding  the  lack  not  only  of 
physiological  but  of  physical  adaptation,  dispensing  not  only  with  the 
specially  percipient  retina  but  with  the  lens,  indispensable  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  refracting  the  incident  rays,  so  that  they  may  meet  in  a 
focus  and  give  a  distinct  image.  Dr.  Fontan,  indeed,  says  that  be 
would  not  have  thought  of  trying  these  visual  experiments  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fumbling  of  B.'s  fingers  on  the  printed  letters,  as 
already  described.  It  was  suggested  to  the  subject  that  he  could  only 
see  with  his  fingers,  and  the  psychical  blindness  was  reinforced  by 
placing  a  screen  close  to  the  subject's  face,  so  that  he  cpuld  not  see 
his  own  hands,  nor  the  objects  ofiered,  nor  the  faces  or  gestures  of  the 
bjTstanders. 

Printed  letters  were  first  tried ;  and  the  subject,  who  could  scarcely 
read  in  his  normal  state,  deciphered  a  few  of  these  with  difficulty.  A 
number  of  skeins  of  coloured  wool,  which  he  had  never  seen,  were  then 
placed  before  him,  and  he  was  told  to  choose  the  red  ones.  He  felt  the 
wools,  rejected  unhesitatingly  the  colours  not  asked  for,  and  arranged 
the  red  in  a  series.  He  did  this  also  with  the  green  and  with  the  blue 
wools.  The  wools  were  again  mixed,  and  he  was  told  to  put  the  red 
ones  on  the  right,  the  green  on  the  left.  But  he  was  now  exhausted 
and  recognised  nothing. 

The  same  experiments  were  repeated  next  day,  with  fresh  speci- 
mens of  wool.  And  next  the  room  was  completely  darkened,  B.'s 
hand  was  placed  in  a  box  containing  various  patterns  of  wool,  which 
he  had  never  either  seen  or  touched,  and  he  was  told  to  choose  the 
blue  ones.  "  He  seized  them,"  says  Dr.  Fontan,  in  a  letter  rather 
more  detailed  than  the  printed  account,  "with  such  rapidity,  such 
force,  tossing  aside  all  those  which  he  did  not  want,  that  we  sup- 
posed that  the  experiment  had  failed.  Shut  up  in  a  dark  room, 
where  we  could  not  «ee  each  other,  we  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on,  and  fearing  some  access  of  frenzy,  I  precipitated  myself 
on  the  subject  and  hypnotised  him  strongly,  by  pressing  the  globes 
of  his  eyes.  He  had  had  time  enough  during  this  scene,  which  did 
not  last  five  seconds,  to  choose  the  wools,  and  to  hide  them  in  his 
bosom.  At  no  other  time  did  he  show  such  eagerness  for  the  sug- 
gested colour."  He  had,  in  fact,  selected  four  blue  skeins,  which  he 
clutched  so  closely  that  he  had  to  be  altogether  inhibited  before 
they  could  be  taken  from  him. 

The  next  experiment  was  perhaps  the  best  of  alL  The  wools  were 
placed  on  a  table  tender  a  strong  sheet  of  glass.  B.  (psychically  bUnded 
and  with  the  screen  interposed)  placed  his  hand  on  the  glass,  and  was 
ordered  to  indicate  the  red  wool.  He  resisted  for  a  time,  but  "  ended  by 
oonsenting  to  search  for  the  red  wools,  whose  position  he  indicated  b^ 
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a  tap  on  the  glass  which  left  no  room  for  doubt."  He  repeated  this 
process  several  times  with  the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  yeUow  woc^ 
and  always  with  complete  success. 

Once  more.  Five  photographs,  of  which  one  only  was  of  a  child, 
were  placed  on  the  table,  and  he  was  told  to  find  the  child's  photognph. 
''He  felt  the  faces,  turned  them  with  head  upwards,  felt  over  the  child's 
figure  carefully,  and  gave  the  photograph  to  me  oorrectly." 

The  experiments  had  reached  this  point,  when  they  were  put  an  end 
to  by  the  patient's  recovery  of  health,  and  consequent  loss  of  semi- 
tiveness.  As  already  mentioned,  it  was  the  magnet  which  seems  to 
have  cured  him.  After  observing  transfers  of  ansesthesia,  induced  on 
the  patient  by  a  bar  magnet,  "  we  placed  on  his  breast^"  says  Dr. 
Fontan,  "  a  steel  spring,  taken  from  a  crinoline,  and  previously  mag- 
netised. The  little  apparatus  was  completed  by  a  lace  which  held  it  on 
like  a  girdle ;  and  the  aneesthesia  was  suppressed.  A  similar  spring  not 
magnetised  produced  no  efiect.  From  the  moment  that  this  plan  was 
tried  £.  declared  himself  cured,  and  became,  in  fact,  impracticable  for 
any  experiment.  He  was  no  longer  susceptible  of  hypnotism, 
suggestion,  &c.,  and,  wishing  to  repeat  some  of  our  experiments,  we 
were  obliged  to  take  his  talisman  from  him  by  force.  Deprived  of  the 
magnet,  he  became  a  hypnotic  subject  again."  He  had,  of  course,  to 
be  discharged  as  cured.  ''Sombre  and  taciturn  when  our  experiments 
first  began,  he  has  become  cheerful,  noisy,  pleased  with  everything,  and 
more  intelligent  than  before." 

Thus  ended  a  series  of  observations,  in  themselves  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  rendered  more  important  still  by  their  connection  with  a 
considerable  mass  of  old  experiments  in  Grermany,  France,  and  England, 
undertaken  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  during  what 
may  be  called  the  first  vogue  of  mesmerism.  These  were  often  recorded 
in  considerable  detail,  though  rarely  or  never  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  sources  of  possible  error, — which,  abounding  as  they  do  in  all 
forms  of  "psychical"  investigation,  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  rife  than 
in  cases  of  alleged  clairvoyance.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
desirable  to  analyse  and  compare  these  somewhat  antiquated  records ; 
which,  although  they  can  hardly  carry  much  independent  weight,  may 
strongly  support  by  analogy  such  newer  and  better  observations  as 
those  which  have  just  been  described. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 
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VI. 


KOTE  RELATING  TO  SOME  OF  THE  PUBLISHED  EXPERL 
MENTS   IN  THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  earliest  experiments  in  Thought- 
tnmsferenoe  described  in  the  Society's  Proceedings  were  made  with 
tome  auters  of  the  name  of  Creery.  The  important  experiments  were, 
ti  ooiirae,  those  in  which  the  "  agency  "  was  confined  to  one  or  more  of 
the  inTestigating  Committee.  (See  the  Table  in  FhanUums  of  Vie  Living, 
Yd.  I.,  p.  25.)  But  though  stress  was  never  laid  on  any  trials  where 
a  chance  of  collusion  was  afforded  by  one  or  more  of  the  sisters  sharing 
in  the  **  agency,"  nevertheless  some  results  contained  under  such  con- 
ditions were  included  in  the  records.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
state  that  in  a  series  of  experiments  with  cards,  recently  made  at 
Cambridge,  two  of  the  sisters,  acting  as  "agent"  and  "percipient," 
were  detected  in  the  use  of  a  code  of  signals;  and  a  third  has  confessed 
to  a  certain  amount  of  signalling  in  the  earlier  series  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

The  code  was  as  follows: — When  the  two  sisters  were  in  sight  of 
one  another,  the  signals  used  were  a  slight  upward  look  for  hearts, 
downwards  for  diamonds,  to  the  right  for  spades,  and  to  the  left  for 
clubs.  Further,  the  right  hand  put  up  to  the  face  meant  king,  the  left 
hand  to  the  face  meant  queen,  and  knave  was  indicated  by  crossing  the 
arms.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  signs  for  other  cards.  We 
^ed  to  make  any  out  clearly.  A  table  showing  the  degree  of  success 
in  guessing  each  card  suggests  that  there  were  signs  for  10  and  ace, 
but  that  they  were  either  only  used  occasionally  or  used  with  poor 
success. 

In  experiments  in  which  a  screen  was  placed  between  the  two 
sisters,  so  that  they  could  not  see  each  other,  auditory  signs  were  used 
to  indicate  suits.  A  scraping  with  the  feet  on  the  carpet  meant 
hearts,  and  sighing,  coughing,  sneezing  or  yawning  meant  diamonds. 
If  there  were  signs  to  distinguish  between  the  black  suits  they  were — 
like  the  signs  for  10  and  ace  in  the  visual  code — sparingly  used  or  often 
unsuccessfuL 

The  sisters  are  naturally   very  restless,   which   made  the  move 
ments  above  described  less  obvious  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.     As  soon  as  some  clue  to  the  code  used  had   been   obtained, 
Mr.  Gumey  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  and  sometimes  Professor  Sidgwick,  set 
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themselves  to  guess  the  card  (which  they  took  care  should  be  onknown 
to  them)  from  the  signals,  secretly  recording  their  gaesses.  Their 
success  afforded  a  complete  proof  of  the  use  of  the  signals. 

The  use  of  the  visual  code  was  very  gratuitous  on  the  part  of 
the  sisters,  since  it  had  been  explained  to  them  that  we  did 
not  attach  any  scientific  value  to  the  experiments  in  which  tiiej 
acted  as  agent  and  percipient  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  possibility  of 
success  under  these  conditions  having  been  abundantly  proved.  Thd 
object  of  our  experiments  at  Cambridge  on  this  occasion  was,  if  possible^ 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  for  Thought-transference  (1)  when  no 
members  of  the  family  were  aware  of  the  thing  to  be  guessed,  and  (2) 
when  the  sister  acting  as  agent  was  in  a  different  room  from  the  one 
acting  as  percipient.  The  experiments  in  which  the  codes  were  used 
were  intended  merely  as  atnusement  and  encouragement  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  chance  of  success  in  the  more  difficult  ones — which  were  all 
complete  failures. 

The  account  which  was  given  as  to  the  earlier  experiments,  con- 
ducted under  similar  conditions,  is  that  signals  were  very  rarely  used; 
and  not  on  specially  successful  occasions,  but  on  occasions  of  failure, 
when  it  was  feared  that  visitors  would  be  disappointed.  But  of  ooum 
the  recent  detection  must  throw  discredit  on  the  results  of  all  previon 
trials  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  sisters  shared  in  the  agency.  Hov 
far'  the  proved  willingness  to  deceive  can  be  held  to  affect  the  experi- 
ments on  which  we  relied,  where  collusion  was  excluded,  must  of  courae 
depend  on  the  degree  of  stringency  of  the  precautions  taken  against 
trickery  of  other  sorts — as  to  which  every  reader  will  form  his  own 

opinion. 

KG. 
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19,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

AprU,  1888. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  desire  to  express  their 
gntitade  to  such  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  as  have  up 
to  the  present  date  contributed  evidence,  attempted  experiments,  or  other- 
wise aided  in  the  several  branches  of  work.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
express  a  strong  desire  that  such  help  should  be  offered  by  a  greater  number 
of  persons.  The  success  of  the  Society's  work  must  largely  depend  on  the 
amount  of  collaboration  received — on  the  number  of  centres  of  observation 
and  experiment  which  can  be  established  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  Council  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  persons,  possessing  evidence 
which  would  be  of  value  to  the  Society,  have  lately  thought  it  needless  to 
proffer  such  evidence,  supposing  that  the  reality  of  thought-transference,  for 
instance,  or  of  apparitions  at  death,  was  now  sufficiently  proved,  and  that  no 
further  cases  were  wanted.  The  Council  wish  distinctly  to  state  that  their 
view  is  altogether  different.  In  the  first  place,  they  hold  that  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  evidence  already  collected  must  largely  depend  on  its 
continuous  reinforcement  by  fresh,  cases  of  like  kind, — observed  with  care 
and  recorded  without  delay.  In  the  second  place,  supposing  that  the 
general /ac^,  say,  of  telepathy  or  of  veridical  apparitions,  were  even  univer- 
sally admitted,  it  would  still  be  a  matter  of  prime  interest  and  importance  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  laws  which  govern  these  strange  phenomena, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  cases  which  should  be  collected  and  registered  with  this  end  in  view. 

It  appears  to  the  Council  that  on  the  one  hand  certain  needful  canons 
of  evidence  in  these  novel  inquiries  have  now  been  ao  far  laid  do^m.  \XvsX.\X.\e 
now  more  easy  than  at  6rst  for  iuform&nta  to  present  iheVt  te«.\ivmoxv^  V\>3jv 
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the  proper  safeguards  of  aocuraoy,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  penonnel 
of  the  Society  now  includes  a  large  number  both  of  men  and  women  weU 
fitted  to  render  intelligent  aid. 

The  experiments  in  tho^ight-transference  given  in  the  J<mrfud  for 
December,  1887,  and  the  experiments  in  antomatie  writing  frequently  pub* 
lished  of  late,  may  serve  to  show  with  how  little  of  preparation  or  trouble 
(provided  the  work  be  done  with  complete  good  faith  and  care) 
results  of  value  may  be  attained.  Experiments  in  hypnotigm  require  more 
caution  ;  but  here  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  an  experienced  hypnotist,  with  whose 
name  readers  of  the  Proceedvugs  have  long  been  familiar,  will  be  glad  to  give 
advice  or  instruction.  Persons  willing  co  experiment  in  any  of  these  direc- 
tions should  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  £. 
Gumey,  26,  Montpelier  Square,  S.  W.  Mr.  Guruey  will  also  be  happy  to  call 
on  members  or  their  friends  who  may  desire  to  communicate  information 
by  word  of  mouth  on  any  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Society  deals. 
Written  communications  may  also  be  addressed  to  the  co-secretaiy  of  the 
Literary  Committee,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Leckhampton  House,  Cambridge. 
The  Council  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  solicit  information 
not  only  on  those  points  (such  as  apparitions  at  death)  on  which  much 
evidence  has  already  been  forthcoming,  but  also  on  other  points  included 
within  the  range  of  their  investigations,  especially  the  so-called  physical 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  On  this  subject  Professor  Barrett,  6,  De  Vesci 
Terrace,  Eli ngstown,  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Committee  established 
by  the  late  President,  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
communications,  or  accounts  of  cases  in  or  near  London  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Gumey  for  immediate  investigation.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  would  remind 
the  members  of  the  Society  that  they  have  from  its  first  inception,  foreseen 
and  announced  that  an  inquiry  so  novel,  complex,  and  important  must  of 
necessity  be  a  prolmvged  one,  needing  the  combined  efibrts  of  many  persons 
over  a  space  of  many  years.  While  attaching  great  value  to  the  results 
already  published,  the  Council  feel  that  those  who  sympathise  with  their 
object  must  be  invited  to  fresh  exertions,  if  a  progress  at  once  rapid  and 
durable  is  to  be  made  in  a  research  whose  very  importance  and  interest 
increase  the  difficulty  of  conducting  it  with  adequate  circumspection,  and 
with  due  minuteness  of  care. 
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I. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

July  16th,  1888. 

The  twenty-eighth  General  Meeting  of  the    Society  was  held  at 
Urn  Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  July  16th,  1888. 

The  Pbbsident,  Pbofbssob  Henry  Sidgwigk,  in  thb  Chaib. 

Tlie  President  delivered  the  following  address : — 

It  had  for  some  time  been  my  intention  to  take  this  opportunity — 
this  being  my  first  formal  address  to  the  Society  since  I  became 
Rwrideat  a  second  time — to  survey  briefly  the  course  that  our  Society 
kas  travelled  since  its  foundation  in  1882 ;  to  recall  what  we  proposed 
to  do  and  compare  it  with  what  we  have  done ;  to  ask  if  we  have 
leaEwd  onr  aims,  and  so  far  as  we  have  not  realised  them,  why  we  have 
fuled : — and  then,  turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  to  consider  the 
vork  that  now  lies  before  us,  and  our  prospects  of  accomplishing  it 
Sfttisfactorily.  To  me  it  appears  that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our 
history — not  perhaps  a  very  critical  crisis,  rather  one  likely  to  be 
prolonged  and  mild — but  yet  a  crisis  of  which  it  is  important  that  we 
sboold  thoroughly  understand  the  nature,  in  order  that  we  may  guard 
against  the  dangers  it  involves. 

This  I  had  intended,  and  this  I  still  propose  to  do,  though  I  find 
that  tiie  subject  is  too  large  to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
addiesa ;  and  I  shall  therefore  reserve  an  important  part  of  what  I  pro- 
posed to  say  for  another  occasion.  But  I  little  thought  when  I  formed 
my  plan,  that  the  past  I  proposed  to  survey  would  be  divided  from  the 
future  by  such  a  chasm  as  now  divides  it  in  the  minds  of  us  all — 
through  the  calamity  that  has  deprived  us  of  the  colleague  and  friend 
who  had  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  the  lines  of  this  past.  Of  the 
irreparable  nature  of  this  loss  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  what 
I  feel,  without  tending  to  spread  a  discouragement  which  I  would 
rather  wish  to  overcome — since  our  cause  was  never  more  in  need  of 
hopeful  and  vigorous  exertion.  Nor  do  I  propose  now  to  characterise 
more  particularly  Edmund  Gumey's  share  in  the  work  of  the  last  six 
years.  A  careful  and  full  estimate  of  that  will  be  given  in  the  next 
nnmher  of  oar  jProceedin^s,  by  the  colleague  who  is  oi  aW  \»\i^  \iW8^. 
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qualified  to  give  it.  In  my  survey  this  evening  I  shall  speak  generally 
of  "  our  "  work ;  but  it  will  be  present  throughout  to  your  minds  as 
to  mine  how  largely  this  is  the  work  of  a  vanished  hand, — a  hand 
whose  combined  vigour  and  delicacy,  and  trained  skill  and  indefatigable 
industry,  we  must  miss  at  every  turn  of  the  further  labour  that  lies 
before  us  if  we  are  to  complete  our  task. 
To  pass,  then,  to  my  survey. 

When  we — that  is,  the  group  of  inquirers  to  which  I  belong,  for  I 
do  not  of  course  presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society — 
when  we  took  up  seriously  the  obscure  and  perplexing  investigation 
which  we  call  Psychical  Eeaearch,  we  were  mainly  moved  to  do  so  by  the 
profound  and  painful  division  and  conflict,  as  regards  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  which  we  found  in  the  thought  of  our  age. 
On  the  one  hand,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  still  dominant 
over  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  educated  persons,  and  powerfuUy 
influencing  many  even  of  those  who  have  discarded  its  dogmatic  system, 
the  soul  is  conceived  as  independent  of  the  bodily  organism  and  destined 
to  survive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preponderant  tendency  of  modem 
physiology  has  been  more  and  more  to  exclude  this  conception,  and  to 
treat  the  life  and  processes  of  any  individual  mind  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  life  and  processes  of  the  shortlived  body  that  it  here 
animates. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  all  scientific  men  affirm  the  non-survival 
of  the  soul :  I  speak  only  of  general  tendencies,  and  that  it  is  the 
general  tendency  of  modem  science  to  exclude  the  thought  of  this 
survival,  I  cannot  doubt. 

Well,  the  division  and  conflict  thus  established  between  religion  and 
science  has  long  given  serious  concern  to  thoughtful  minds  ;  and  many 
intellectual  methods  of  reconciling  the  conflict  have  been  tried ;  but  stiU, 
speaking  broadly,  it  remains,  a  great  and  prominent  social  fact  of  the 
present  age. 

Now  our  own  position  was  this.  We  believed  unreservedly  in  the 
methods  of  modem  science,  and  were  prepared  to  accept  submissively 
her  reasoned  conclusions,  when  sustained  by  the  agreement  of  experts ; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  bow  with  equal  docility  to  the  mere 
prejudices  of  scientific  men.  And  it  appeared  to  us  that  there  was  an 
important  body  of  evidence — tending  primd  fade  to  establish  the 
independence  of  soul  or  spirit — which  modern  science  had  simply  left 
on  one  side  with  ignorant  contempt ;  and  that  in  so  leaving  it  she  had 
been  untrue  to  her  professed  method,  and  had  arrived  prematurely  at 
her  negative  conclusions. 

Observe  that  we  did  not  affirm  that  these  negative  conclusions 
were  scientifically  erroneous.  To  have  said  that  would  have  been  to 
fall  into   the   very  error  that  we  were  trying  to  avoid.      We   only 
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8cdd  that  they  had  been  arrived  at  prematurely,  without  due  considera- 
tion of  the  recorded  testimony  of  many  apparently  "competent 
witnesses,  past  and  present," — to  quote  from  our  original  statement  of 
objects. 

This  testimony,  then,  we  proposed  to  examine,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  according  to  the  rules  of  scientific  method.  Here  I  must  pause 
to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  we  attached  to  this  term 
**  scientific,"  on  which  some  emphasis  was  certainly  laid  in  our 
programme,  as  it  has  exposed  us  to  attacks  from  two  opposite 
directions.  On  the  one  hand  we  were  told  somewhat  roughly  from  the 
materialistic  side  that  being  just  like  all  other  fools  who  collected  old 
women's  stories  and  solemnly  recorded  the  tricks  of  impostors,  we  only 
made  ourselves  more  ridiculous  by  assuming  the  airs  of  a  scientific 
society,  and  varnishing  this  wretched  nonsense  with  semi-technical 
jargon.  On  the  other  hand,  Spiritualists  have  more  politely  indicated  a 
certain  ofience  at  what  has  seemed  to  them  a  pretension  of  intellectual 
superiority  to  the  many  educated  persons — some  of  them  of  scientific 
repute — ^who  had  already  been  convinced  by  the  evidence  we  were 
preparing  to  examine. 

But,  in  truth,  in  using  such  words  as  ^  scientific"  and  "  research," 
we  had  no  idea  of  claiming  special  qualifications  ;  our  only  wish  was 
to  characterise  precisely  the  ideal  of  procedure  that  we  set  before  us. 
Our  point  was  not  that  we  tvere  scientific,  but  that  we  meant  to  be  as 
scientific  as  we  could.  We  meant  to  collect  as  systematically,  carefully, 
and  completely  as  possible  evidence  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  the  action  of  mind  either  apart  from  the  body  or  otherwise 
than  through  known  bodily  organs ;  we  meant  to  collect  and  consid^ 
it  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  giving  the  fullest  and  most 
impartial  attention  to  facts  that  appear  to  make  against  the  hypothesis 
that  the  evidence  at  first  sight  suggested  ;  and  in  particular  we  meant 
to  examine  with  special  care,  in  each  department  of  the  inquiry,  the 
action  of  the  causes  known  to  science  that  presented  themselves  as 
possible  alternatives  to  our  hypothesis  : — since  only  a  rigorous  exclusion 
of  such  known  causes  could  justify  us  in  regarding  as  scientifically 
established  the  novel  agency  of  mind  acting  or  perceiving  apart  from 
the  body,  or  otherwise  than  through  the  known  organs  of  sense  or 
muscular  motion.  "  Science,"  as  an  eminent  man  has  said,  "  is  only 
organised  common-sense"  ;  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  rules  of 
procedure  that  I  have  described  were  the  obvious  dictates  of  plain 
common-sense,  assuming  our  object  to  be  simply  that  of  arriving  at  the 
truth. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  conception  of  our  work.  Let  us  now 
consider  how  far  we  carried  out  our  ideal,  and  to  what  extent 
experience  led  us  to  modify  our  original  view  of  the  subject. 
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First,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  our  original  distribution  of 
the  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  the  different  parts  of  it,  in  our  first  view 
of  them,  grouped  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Uie 
arrangement  that  further  investigation  led  us  to  adopt.  We  had 
already  recognised  the  importance  of  that  "  influence  which  may  be 
exerted  by  one  mind  upon  another,  apart  from  any  generally  recognised 
mode  of  perception,"  which  was  afterwards  caUed  "  telepathy  " ;  and 
we  had  formed  a  separate  committee  to  investigate  hypnotism.  But 
we  had  not  yet  recognised  in  the  hypnotic  trance  a  specially  important 
source  of  telepathic  phenomena — as  we  afterwards  came  to  r^ard  it ; 
and  we  still  kept  to  the  popular  view  that  classifies  apparitions  at  Uie 
moment  of  death  with  ordinary  ghost  stories. 

It  was  only  by  degrees — chiefly  from  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
similar  apparitions  occurring  in  illnesses  or  other  critical  times  of  life, 
besides  the  great  crisis  of  death — that  we  were  led  to  view  Uiese  death- 
wraiths  as  a  special  case  of  telepathic  impressions  : — and  in  so  doing 
we  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  remarkable  evidence  which  we 
obtained  of  such  apparitions  being  produced  by  design  and 
experimentally.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  force  of  this  experimental 
evidence  for  telepathic  hallucinations — which,  though  limited  in  amount, 
is  good  in  quality — has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  our  critics.  Thus, 
then,  was  formed  that  notion  of  one  complex  group  of  telepathic 
phenomena  which  we  called  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  The  advantage 
of  this  grouping  was  that  evidence  of  various  kinds, — partly 
experimental,  partly  spontaneous,  partly  obtained  in  a  normal  state  of 
consciousness,  and  partly  in  the  hypnotic  trance — was  made  to  converge 
on  one  general  conclusion ;  the  novelty  of  which,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  appeared  to  be  conveniently  suggested  by  the  novel 
word  "telepathy."  This  conclusion  involved  the  view  that  deatli- 
wraiths  are  hallucinations  telepathically  caused ;  and  on  this  point  we 
have  been  charged  with  violently  forcing  the  facts  collected  into  the 
mould  of  a  preconceived  theory.  I  venture,  however,  to  think  that 
this  charge  is  unfounded,  and  that  the  amount  of  theory  introduced  by 
us  is  the  minimum  required  to  enable  the  facts  which  we  regard  as 
established  to  be  conceived  apart  from  assumptions  which  we  regard  as 
unwarrantable — at  least  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation.  We  must 
regard  a  death- wraith  as  a  hallucination,  so  long  as  we  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  its  appearance  to  be  caused  by  the  action  on  the  retina 
of  some  kind  of  matter  filling  the  space  which  the  apparition  seems  to 
occupy  ;  and  this  supposition  would  be  clearly  extravagant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  hallucination  as  causally  connected  with 
the  death,  we  must  attribute  it  to  some  occult  action  of  the  embodied 
mind,  until  we  have  obtained  adequate  evidence  that  disembodied 
minds  are  possible  agents ;  and  we  do  not  yet  think  that  we  have 
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obtained  such  evidence.     And  this  and  no  more  is  the  amount  of  theory 
implied  in  our  term  telepathy. 

The  statement  of  the  case  for  telepathy  is,  as  you  know,  the  chief 
positive  result  of  our  six  years'  work,  so  far  as  the  central  problems  are 
concerned  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Society  to  deal  with. 
And  I  would  now  point  out  that  throughout  the  investigation  which 
led  to  this  statement  it  was  our  endeavour  to  apply  thoroughly  our 
principle  of  carefully  studying  the  possible  known  causes  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  unknown  cause; 
so  that  we  migtt  only  accept  as  evidence  experiences  in  which  the 
operation  of  such  known  causes  appeared  either  impossible  or  highly 
improbable.  The  application  of  this  principle  was,  of  course,  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  evidence.  Putting  deliberate  fraud  aside,  what 
we  had  to  guard  against  in  the  experimental  thought-transference  was 
unconscious  signalling ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that,  where  contact 
of  hands  was  allowed  between  percipient  and  agent,  genuine  thought- 
transference  could  be  simulated  to  a  striking  extent  by  delicate  muscu- 
lar or  tactile  sensibility  in  the  percipient,  interpreting  indications  given 
unconsciously  by  the  supposed  agent.  It  is  to  this  process  that 
professional  performers,  like  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland,  have  for  their 
own  purposes  given  the  name  of  "  thought-reading " ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  popular  novel  of  the  present  season  that  educated  persons  still 
exist  who  suppose  this  muscle-reading  to  be  what  we  call  telepathy  :-r- 
whereas  the  special  point  of  our  investigation  was  the  care  with  which 
this  unconscious  signalling  was  excluded. 

In  dealing  with  the  spontaneous  cases — especially  the  apparitions  of 
distant  persons  corresponding  to  deaths  or  other  crises — the  problem 
of  exclusion  of  known  causes  was  fundamentally  dLSerent.  There 
could  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the  correspondence  was  due  to 
such  causes  in  any  regular  way :  the  only  question — assuming  the 
accuracy  of  the  narratives — was  whether  it  was  due  to  accidental 
coincidence.  We  had,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  a  problem  in  the  theory  of 
probabilities :  and  to  solve  this  it  was  necessary  to  know  approximately 
the  frequency  of  hallucinations  similar  to  those  that  are  primd  facie 
telepathic,  and  not  due  to  recognised  disease. 

This  was  a  point  which  the  scientific  discussion  of  hallucinations 
had  hitherto  left  quite  obscure ;  we  had  to  determine  it  entirely  by  our 
own  statistical  investigations,  before  proceeding  to  calculate  our 
chances.  Now  I  understand  that  to  some  persons  interested  in  our 
general  inquiry  all  this  calculation  of  chances  seems  pedantic  and 
superfluous :  they  think  that  once  it  is  granted  that  we  have  well- 
attested  first-hand  cases  in  which  A  sees  an  apparition  of  B  precisely 
when  B  dies — having  never  seen  any  other  apparition — ^no  man  of 
common-sense   can   doubt  that  the  correspondence  cannot  be  du<e  tA 
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mere  chance.  And  if  caused  hallucinations  of  sane  persons  not 
apparently  ill  had  been  as  rare  as  I,  at  least,  supposed  when  we  b^;an 
our  investigation,  I  think  this  would  be  true.  But,  unfortunately  for 
our  argument,  statistical  inquiry  showed  them  to  be  comparatively 
numerous — ^probably  some  thousands  occur  in  England  every  year — ^far 
more  numerous  than  the  hallucinations  which  there  is  any  ground  for 
attributing  to  telepathy.  This  being  so,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
question  whether  the  latter  could  be  chance  coincidences  went  beyond 
the  range  of  common-sense,  and  rendered  careful  calculation  necessary 
— especially  considering  the  inevitably  unscientific  character  of  most  of 
the  observations  collected — I  mean  that  they  were  not  made  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  with  careful  attention  by  persons  aware  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  exact  and  full  statements. 

And  this  view  was  confirmed  by  the  reception  of  Phaniagma  of 
the  Living.  For  though  we  have  secured  respectful  attention  to  our 
case,  and  I  believe  persuaded  several  thoughtful  persons  to  accept 
telepathy  as  a  working  hypothesis,  there  are  others,  who  at  least  desire 
to  be  impartial,  who  consider  that  our  evidence  is  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  myself  agree  with  these  critics.  I 
adhere  to  the  general  conclusion  of  the  authors  of  Phantasms  ;  but  I 
admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  the  question  is  one 
that  requires  a  careful  estimate  of  considerations  difiicult  to  determine 
with  any  exactness. 

And  this  leads  me  to  what  I  spoke  of  at  the  outset  as  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  I  always  hoped,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
results  of  the  publication  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living ^  that — by  gaining 
for  our  subject  the  serious  attention  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons — we  might  secure  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  fresh  cases  of 
spontaneous  telepathy  would  be  carefully  noted  with  full  detail  at  the 
time,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  Committee ;  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  more  we  might  get  together  a  body  of  fresh  first-hand 
evidence  in  every  way  superior  in  quality  to  most  of  what  we  have  yet 
published.  And  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  this  expectation  has 
not  yet  been  realised.  I  am  inclined  to  think. that  this  may  be  partly 
because  our  own  members,  and  the  friends  of  our  movement,  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  business  of  collection  in  this  department  was 
considered  to  be  completed  when  Phantasms  of  the  Living  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  that  if  the  sceptics  are  still  unconvinced  after  the  heap  of 
cases  that  we  have  laid  before  them,  there  is  no  use  ofiering  them  any 
more — for  in  fact  they  will  simply  not  look  at  it.  And  T  should  quite 
agree  with  this,  so  far  as  evidence  of  an  inferior  quality  is  concerned ; 
I  think  myself  that  there  is  little  use  in  adding  to  our  stock  of  second- 
hand or  remote  cases.  But  my  point  is  that  if  our  hypothesis  is  true, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  evidence  first-rate  in  quality  of  the  telepathic 
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cases  that  are  continually  occurring ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  get  it,  then, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  absence  of  such  evidence  will  constitute  an 
argument  of  continually  increasing  strength  against  our  conclusions  ; 
it  will  be  said  that  if  the  fresh  cases  had  really  occurred — as  according 
to  our  hypothesis  they  must  be  supposed  to  occur — we  should  certainly 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  occurrence.  I  therefore  venture  to 
urge,  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that  a  combined  effort 
should  be  made  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  inquiry  to  stimulate 
the  observation  and  recording  of  these  fresh  experiences;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  to  be  found,  and  I  hope  that  whenever  they  are 
found  they  will  be  sent  to  me  as  Editor  of  the  Journal — or  to 
Mr.  Myers  or  Mr.  Podmore  as  Secretaries  of  the  Literary  Committee. 
I  give  again  the  assurance  which  we  have  always  given,  that,  so  far 
as  may  be  desired  by  those  who  communicate  with  us,  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  and  any  other  details  that  may  be  wished,  will  be 
kept  strictly  private. 

And  I  may  say  that  the  view  I  am  urging — of  the  need  of  renewed 
and  sustained  energy  in  the  collection  of  fresh  telepathic  cases — was 
fully  shared  by  the  colleague  whom  we  have  lost :  to  whose  rare 
intellectual  gifts  and  unflagging  zeal  the  respectful  attention  that  we 
have  gained  for  our  positive  conclusions  is,  as  we  all  feel,  mainly  due. 
It  was  Mr.  Gumey's  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  to  prepare 
an  abridged  popular  edition  of  the  argument  and  evidence  set  forth  in 
Phantasms  of  the  Living^  in  the  hope  of  thus  widening  the  area  of 
serious  interest  in  our  inquiry,  and  proportionately  increasing  our 
prospect  of  obtaining  careful  records  of  new  experiences.  And  I  hope 
that  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  scheme  of  future  work,  will  still 
be  carried  out — though  they  must  now  be  carried  out  by  other  hands. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  remainder  of  my  survey  which  I 
am  obliged  to  reserve  for  a  subsequent  meeting ;  I  had  hoped  to  say 
something  of  our — especially  Mr.  Gurney's — researches  in  the  region  of 
what  I  may  call  orthodox  hypnotism  :  I  mean  such  phenomena  of  the 
hypnotic  trance  as  are  admitted  even  by  unpsychical  physiologists ;  and 
I  had  designed  also  to  explain  and  justify  our  method  of  dealing  with 
other  departments  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  have  not  arrived  at  a 
final  conclusion  on  the  main  issues,  though  I  venture  to  think  that  we 
have  produced  results  of  real  value,  and  indispensable  as  a  basis  for 
further  investigation.  But  all  this  must  be  for  another  time.  I  will 
only  say  now  that  our  interest  in  these  other  departments  of  inquiry 
is  unabated ;  and  if  I  have  put  prominently  before  you,  as  a  subject  for 
combined  and  concentrated  effort,  the  completion  of  the  telepathic 
investigation,  it  is  largely  because  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  in  this  department, 
if  any,  that  we  shall  first  win  the  acceptance  of  the  scientific  world 
generally.    And  I  desire  to  obtain  their  adhesion,  not  from  «.tl^  c^Xkfinn^ 
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for  fame,  or  because  I  care  for  the  opinion  of  men,   however  eminflnl^ 
who  have  never  given  serious  attention  to  our  subject^  but  because  we 
are  in  pressing  need  of  additional  workers  possessing  scientific  aidoor 
and  trained  scientific  faculty.     If  we  could  once   get  the    conclonoiiB 
of  PhcmtoLsms  of  the  Living  accepted — ^I  do  not  say  universally,  but 
by  the  younger  and  more  open-minded  part  of  the   scientific  worid^ 
we  mi^t  fairly  expect  a  rush  of  ardent  investigators  into  the  wfaob 
subject  which  will  leave  no  department  unexplored.     And,  believim 
what  I  do,  I  cannot  see  why  this  should  not  be  achieved.     It  may  be 
too  sanguine  to  say  that  it  will  be  achieved  ;  there  may  be  unknowB 
invincible  obstacles ;  but  we  may  at  least  hope  for  this  consommatko 
and  work  for  it. 
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PROOEEDINOS  OP  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Friday,  November  16th,   1888, 

The  twenty-ninth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
town  Hall,  on  November  16th,  1888. 

The  Pbbsidekt  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  W.  H.  Myers  read  a  paper  contributed  by  Professor  Charles 
Bichet  describing  some  experiments  in  lucidity  or  clairvoyance,  which 
il  Ib  proposed  to  publish,  with  an  account  of  further  experiments,  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Proceedings, 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

II. 

THE   CONNECTION    OF     HYPNOTISM    WITH    THE    SUB- 
JECrtVE  PHENOMENA  OF  SPIRITUALISM. 


[The  following  paper  is  contributed  by  a  medical  gentleman,  well 
known  to  the  Editor,  who  prefers  for  the  present  to  remain  anony- 
moQB.] 

Of  all  the  phenomena  of   Spiritualism,  those  which  may  be  termed 
the  subjective  phenomena  are  perhaps — regarded  as  evidence   of   the 
truth  of  Spiritualism — the  most  important.     It  is  upon  them  that  the 
^Spiritualist  in  most  cases  founds  his  belief.      The   physical   manifesta- 
tions, such  as  extraordinary  appearances,  slate-writing,  the  movements 
of  inanimate  objects,  and  allied  phenomena,  are  always  subject  to  sus- 
picion.   But  in  the  subjective  phenomena  we  have  a  class  of  manifesta- 
tions which,  in  most  cases  at  any  rate,  are  quite  above  all  suspicion  of 
intentional  fraud.      The  man  who  actually  sees  visions  in  crystals, 
writes  automatically,  or  is  perhaps  himself  a  trance  or  inspirational 
medium,  naturally  feels  his  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  Spiritualism 
at  an   end.      He  believes   in   it  on  the  strength  of   manifestations 
occurring  in  himself,  and  having  once  become  a  believer,  he  will  see 
nothing  improbable  in  the  more  extraordinary  phenomena  presented 
by  materialisation  and  the  like. 

The  idea  that  the  subjective  phenomena  are  closely  allied,  or  even 
identical  with,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a  definite  shape  to 
this  idea,  and  to  point  out  the  more  obvious  connectioii&  Y^Wq^tl  MXi<^ 
two  sets  of  phenomena. 
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Before  considering  the  subjective  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  particular  class  of  hypnotio 
phenomena  which  bear  on  them.  I  refer  to  the  power  possessed  bj 
many  hypnotic  subjects  of  giving  suggestions  to  themselves,  which  set 
as  powerfully,  or  in  many  cases  more  powerfully,  than  suggestiooi 
given  them  by  the  hypnotiser. 

The  facts  of  self-suggestion  adduced  in  this  paper  were  not,  I  would 
expressly  state,  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments.  The  cum 
occurred  quite  unexpectedly  during  a  series  of  experiments  on  other 
points,  but  owing  to  the  possible  danger  of  such  phenomena  if  earned 
too  far,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  work  out  the  subject  1 
Hence  the  chain  of  experiments  is  necessarily  very  incomplete. 

The  first  subject  in  whom  I  noticed  self-suggestion  was  K  I 
had  only  hypnotised  him  once  and  then  failed  to  send  him  to  sleep.  He 
was,  however,  completely  amenable  to  command  and  suggestions  in  tbe 
waking  state,  but  no  delusions  could  be  produced. 

Among  other  things  his  hand  and  arm  had  been  made  rigid  bj 
passes.  He  discovered  for  himself  when  quite  alone  that  he  could 
make  either  hand  or  arm  rigid  by  stroking  it  with  the  other  hud. 
This  is  apparently  one  of  the  easiest  effects  to  pr<Muce  by  adf- 
suggestion.  Since  then  many  other  subjects  have  proved  capable 
of  self-suggestion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  hypnotic  subjects  are 
susceptible  to  self-suggestion.  The  majority  are  perhaps  more  or  lea 
susceptible  to  it.  Some  certainly  are  not.  Nor  must  we  suppose  that 
it  is  only  the  hypnotic  subject  who  is  susceptible  to  self-suggestion. 
In  one  instance  which  I  met  with  the  subject  was  susceptible  to  sei!- 
suggestion,  but  he  had  never  been  hypnotised,  and  I  failed  to  hypnotLse 
him  when  I  afterwards  tried. 

The  experiments  adduced  were  all  made  on  subjects  in  the  waking 
state.  Muscular  rigidity,  though  the  most  general  form  of  phenomenon 
produced  by  self-suggestion,  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  one  met 
with.  Inhibition  of  voluntary  movements,  local  ansesthesia,  even 
delusions  were  produced  by  it  in  some  cases.  No  subject,  however,  in 
whom  I  could  produce  delusions  was  allowed  to  experiment  on  himself, 
as  it  was  considered  unsafe,  so  that  the  most  interesting  field  of 
experiment  in  this  direction  had  to  be  left  untouched. 

It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a  large  number 
of  experiments  :  a  few  merely  will  be  given  as  samples  of  the  rest. 
All  the  subjects  referred  to  were  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24, 
and  all  healthy.  In  no  case,  except  when  specially  mentioned,  had 
the  hypnotic  sleep  ever  been  induced,  but  merely  waking  phenomena, 
^.y.,  susceptibility  to  inhibitory  and  vov^Tftitvjft  ^u^igastions ;  muscular 
rigidity ;  and,  in  some  cases,  \oca\  an»s.V>\e»Bi. 
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We  will  first  take  the  case  of  muscular  rigidity  and  anaesthesia. 
N.,  by  means  of  stroking  his  arm  and  looking  at  it,  could  render  it 
rigid.     He  could  not  do  so,  however,  if  unable  to  see  his  arm. 

¥L  could  make  his  arm  rigid  by  stroking  only :  this  he  could  do 
whether  ke  could  see  his  arm  or  not. 

F.  could  also  make  his  arm  rigid  by  merely  looking  at  it. 
K  could  make  his  arm  rigid  by  an  effort  of  mind  without  seeing  it 
or  stroking  it. 

In  all  cases  they  were  able  at  once  to  remove  the  rigidity  by  reverse 
strokes.  These  instances  serve  to  show  how  the  degree  in  which  sub- 
jects possess  this  power  varies. 

F.  when  he  rendered  his  arm  rigid  also  made  it  anaesthetic  :  the 
aiuesthesia  was  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  rigidity. 

In  N.  (who  had  afterwards  been  sent  to  sleep),  I  succeeded 
e?entaally  in  producing  anaesthesia.     He  could  then  do  it  himself. 

The  case  of  E.  was  very  striking  :  his  power  of  producing  muscular 
rigidity  was  astonishing.  He  was  able  by  an  effort  of  mind  to  throw 
Ub  whole  body  into  a  state  of  cataleptic  rigidity,  so  that  he  could  rest 
with  his  heels  on  one  chair  and  head  on  another,  and  remain  supported 
in  that  condition.  When  he  made  his  hand  rigid  and  attempted  to 
rdaz  it  again  by  an  effort  of  will,  he  was  unable  to  do  so  as  long  as  he 
attempted  to  bend  his  hand.  If,  however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  bend 
it,  he  was  able  gradually  to  relax  the  muscles.  Those  who  could 
produce  rigidity  of  the  arm  and  who  tried  to  produce  rigidity  of  the 
leg  were,  at  any  rate  in  most  instances,  successful.  Unfortunately,  the 
notes  which  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  experiments  on  this  point 
were  mislaid,  so  I  cannot  give  the  percentage  of  successes. 

Other  phenomena  of  the  waking  state  were  also  produced  by  self- 
suggestion.  T.  and  L.  could  both  close  their  own  eyes  so  that  they  were 
anable  to  open  them.  T.  used  to  shut  his  eyes  and  stroke  the  lids 
downwards.  He  was  then  unable  to  open  them.  Several  other  subjects 
showed  the  same  phenomenon.  T.  could  fix  his  hand  to  the  table 
by  a  few  passes  :  this  also  was  done  by  several  others. 

Other  subjects  could  fix  their  hands  together.  The  following 
experiment  was  tried  :  Five  subjects  were  taken,  two  of  whom  had 
been  previously  hypnotised  ;  none  had  been  sent  to  sleep.  They  were 
asked  to  put  their  hands  together,  and  imagine  that  they  could  not 
part  them.  They  closed  their  eyes,  put  their  hands  together,  and 
tried.  One  could  not  part  his  hands,  the  others  could.  They  were 
then  told  to  shut  their  eyes  and  imagine  the  operator  gazing  at  them, 
and  saying,  "  You  cannot  part  your  hands."  Not  one  was  able  to  do 
so.  They  were  able  after  this  to  produce  the  same  phenomena  in 
themselves^  quite  apart  from  the  operator,  in  their  own  Tooin^.  TV«^ 
faand  at  Brst  that  they  were  obliged  to  imagine  the  o^Ta.\^T  ^n\tl% 
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the  suggestion,  but  afterwards  were  able  to  do  it  without  imagining 
him  at  all. 

T.,  who  was  one  of  the  five,  presents  one  interesting  feature.  He 
gave  up  experimenting  with  himself  very  soon  after  this.  I  did  not  see 
him  again  for  nearly  three  months,  and  then  asked  him  to  close  hiB  eyn 
as  he  used  to.  He  tried  but  could  not.  I  then  closed  his  eyes  myiolf 
so  that  he  could  not  open  them.  He  then  found  that  he  could  don 
them  himself 

The  case  of  G.,  who  could  fix  his  hands  together,  close  his  own 
eyes,  (S:c.,  was  also  interesting  as  showing  that  suggestions  given  to  the  ^ 
subject  by  himself  may  act  more  powerfully  than  those  given  him  b^ 
the  operator.  I  could  only  fix  his  hands  together  with  some  difficulty 
and  then  not  for  long.  He  could  do  so  himself  for  a  considerable  time^  \ 
and  the  muscular  power  exerted  to  keep  them  together,  if  an  attempt 
was  made  by  someone  else  to  part  them,  was  far  greater  if  he  fixed 
them  together  himself  than  if  I  did  so  for  him,  and  certainly  far 
greater  than  he  could  exert  by  his  own  will. 

The  case  of  P.  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  hypnotic 
subject  who  is  susceptible  to  self-suggestion.  P.  had  never  been  hypno- 
tised, or  even  tried  by  anyone.  He  was  able  to  fix  his  hand  on  his  knee 
by  simply  stroking  it,  and  it  took  him  about  half  a  minute  or  so  to  get 
it  off  again,  if  he  simply  tried  to  do  so.  If,  however,  he  made  upward 
strokes  he  was  able  at  once  to  remove  it.  I  afterwards  tried  to  hypno- 
tise him  and  failed.  Doubtless  had  I  gone  on  long  enough  I  might 
have  succeeded,  but  he  was  obviously  not  a  good  subject. 

As  regards  delusions  I  can  only  give  one  instance.  Doubtless  many 
subjects  could  produce  them  in  themselves  if  they  tried,  but  I  have 
never  allowed  them  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  C,  however,  we  have 
proof  that  they  can  be  produced  by  self-suggestion.  He  could  by  a 
simple  effort  of  mind  make  himself  believe  almost  any  delusion,  e.^., 
that  lie  was  riding  on  horseback,  that  he  was  a  dog,  or  anything  else, 
or  that  he  saw  snakes,  &c.  If  left  to  himself  the  delusion  vanished 
slowly.  Anyone  else  could  remove  it  at  once  by  a  counter-suggestion. 
He  made  these  experiments  without  my  consent,  as  I  consider  them 
unsafe. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  multiply  instances.     I  wish  simply  to  show 

that  self-suggestion  is  a  real  psychological  factor,  and   also  a  very 

powerful   one.      Numbers  of  instances  are  recorded  in  the  work  of 

W.  B.  Fahnestock,  M.D.,  entitled  SkUuvolism^  and   many  readers  of 

these  Proceediiigs  have  doubtless  witnessed  similar  phenomena.     All 

my  experiments  on  this  point  were  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  the 

waking  state.     So  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  self -suggestive  subject  can  do 

for  himself  exactly  what  I  can  do  vjitYi  \v\m^  \.e.^  m  \.\i^  -w^kix^^  state. 

Almost  all  the  phenomena  of  t\ie  ligVi^  a\A\.e^  ^\v\^\i  xsv^  «^yi-«vv\y^ajQN^ 
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is  have  tried  have  been  produced  by  one  or  another.      Some 
aggest  to  themselves  certain  things  more  easily  than  others,  but 
.*ently  all  the  phenomena  can  be  produced  by  self-suggestion, 
t  seems  probable  that  the  following  holds  good.     All  phenomena 
ble  of  being  produced  by  the  suggestion  of  the  hypnotiser  can  also 
produced  by  self-suggestion  in  a  self-suggestive  subject. 
This  is  probably  true  of  the  phenomena  of  all  the  states.     It  is  true 
it  but  few  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  deeper  states,  so  this 
pothesis  must  be  received  with  caution  until  such  experiments  are 
)rthcoming. 

If  we  assume  the  truth  of  the  above  hypothesis,  the  following 
proposition  is  also  true.  If  by  suggestion  we  can  produce  in  a  subject 
phenomena  identical  with  the  subjective  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
then  these  phenomena  can  be  produced  by  self-suggestion. 

We  will  consider,  then,  how  far  we  are  able  to  produce  these 
phenomena  by  suggestion. 

First,  as  to  automatic  writing.  What  are  its  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics t  We  may,  I  believe,  divide  automatic  writers  into  three 
nudn  classes,  each  having  different  characteristics.  In  the  first  class 
we  may  place  those  who  know  what  they  write.  In  the  second,  those 
who  do  not  know  what  they  write,  but  who,  if  interrupted  and  com- 
pelled to  join  in  conversation  while  writing,  cease  to  write  while  they 
are  speaking.  In  the  third,  those  who  do  not  know  what  they  write 
and  who  can  speak  and  join  in  conversation  while  actually  writing. 

Our  object  is  to  show  that  these  phenomena  can  be  produced  by 
simple  suggestion.  The  experiment  is  easily  made.  The  simplest 
method  is  to  give  the  subject  pencil  and  paper,  to  gaze  in  his  eyes  and 
simply  to  give  the  suggestion  "  write." 

In  all  cases  where  I  have  tried  this  experiment  I  have  succeeded. 
All  bat  one  subject  on  whom  I  have  tried  it  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  sent  to  sleep.     The  effect  was  different  in  different  subjects. 
Some  in  fact  present  the  characteristics  of  class  1,  some  of  class  2,  and 
a  few  those    of    class   3.       A   few  instances   will   suffice.       I   tried 
first  with  L.,  whom  I  had  never  sent  to  sleep.     I  simply  gazed  a  couple 
of  seconds  or  so  at  him  and  said  "  Write,"  and  then  removed  my  gaze. 
He  wrote  at  once,  and  was  unable  to  stop  writing ; — in  fact,  he  covered 
two  sheets  of  foolscap  with  close  writing  before  he  was  allowed  to  stop. 
He  had  no  notion  what  he  had  written  about :    the  writing  was  ir 
many  languages,  with  all  of  which,  however,  he  was  acquainted.     I 
referred  mainly  to  incidents  of  his  life,  so  he  was  asked  to  look  it  ove 
before  I  read  it.     He  did  so,  and  found  that  some  of  it  referred  f 
private  afifairs ;  so  I  could  not  read  all  of  it.     The  part  I  read  co 
siflted  of  short  sections,  complete  in  themselves,  but  perfectly  discc 
neeted  from  the  other,  referring  to  or  mentioning  d\ffeterA»  \xicv!^%' 
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Interspersed  among  these  were  short  quotations  from  various  books 
which  had  no  reference  to  anything  else  which  he  had  written.  If 
•compelled  to  speak,  he  ceased  writing  until  he  had  finished  speaking. 
Hence  he  belongs  to  class  2. 

A.  is  also  a  member  of  class  2.  I  told  him  to  write  a  message  from 
the  spirits,  and  he  instantly  wrote  down  a  message  respecting  a  sick 
relation  in  India  about  whom  he  had  been  anxious,  saying  that 
recovery  had  begun.  He  did  not  know  what  he  had  written.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  sick  cousin,  and  he 
believed  that  she  was  getting  better  as  he  had  had  no  letter  about  her. 
It  so  happened  that  she  was  recovering.  This  experiment  shows  how  a 
suggestion  can  influence  the  kind  of  matter  which  a  subject  writes.  Just 
before  this  I  had  tried  the  effect  of  simply  saying  to  him  "  Write."  He 
wrote  bis  name  and  address,  and  then  a  few  sentences  of  which  I  could 
make  very  little.  When,  however,  the  idea  of  a  spirit  message  was 
suggested  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  writing  was  moulded  accordingly. 
He  ceased  writing  if  compelled  to  speak,  and  is  therefore  a  member  of 
•class  2. 

J.  was  the  only  case  I  met  with  which  belonged  to  class  3.  Pro- 
bably many  others  if  tried  would  be  found  to  belong  to  this  class,  but 
I  have  made  the  experiment  with  only  a  few  subjects.  J.  could  write 
and  talk  at  the  same  time.  His  writing  was  of  a  very  varied  descrip- 
tion ;  sometimes  original ;  sometimes  quotations  from  books  which  he 
had  read.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion  he  wrote  the  well-known 
nursery  rhyme  about  the  little  man  who  had  the  little  gun.  Belonging 
to  class  1  there  were  various  subjects,  but  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  give  particulars  of  experiments  with  this  class. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  suggestion  "  write  "  gives  a  different  result 
from  the  suggestion  to  write  a  particular  message  in  one  other  way 
also.  If  wo  suggest  simply  "  write  "  the  subject  writes  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  does  not  stop  until  told  to.  If  we  suggest  writing 
a  message,  he  writes  the  message  and  then  ceases  to  write  of  his  own 
accord. 

So  far,  then,  automatic  writing  can  be  produced  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  hypnotiser,  and  therefore  probably  can  be  produced  by  self- 
suggestion. 

The  next  class  of  phenomena  we  will  take  are  those  of  trance- 
speaking  and  inspirational  mediumship.  In  these  cases  we  have 
obviously  states  very  nearly  and  probably  quite  identical  with  the 
hypnotic  sleep.  But  the  medium  goes  into  trance  first,  and  then  speaks 
afterwards  whilst  in  the  trance.  If  this  be  really  due  to  self-sugges- 
tion, the  suggestion  of  speaking  would  probably  be  made  before  the 
medium  is  actually  ii  the  trance.  That  is  to  say,  the  medium  would 
^suggest   to  himself  that  he  is  going  to  sleep,  and  is  going  to  speak 
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he   IB   asleep.       Hence    to    produce  identical   phenomena  by 

■oggestioiiy  I  must  suggest  to  the  subject  what  he  is  to  do  when  asleep 

Iniore  he  is  sent  to  sleep.     I  tried  it  as  follows :   I  told  M.  tliat  I 

should  send  him  to  sleep,  and  that  when  he  was  asleep  he  would  get 

up  and   write  his  name  and  address  on  a  piece  of   paper.      I  then 

sent  him  to  sleep.     I  may  mention  that  I  usually  send  my  subjects 

to  sleep  by  a  simple  command  to  "  sleep,"  and  the  effect  is  generally 

pnctically  instantaneous.     I  did   nothing  else.      Twelve   or  fifteen 

aeconds  after  he  went  to  sleep  he  got  up,  wrote  his  name  and  address 

on  the  paper,  and  then  sat  down  again.     I   repeated  this  form   of 

experiment  several  times,  making  him  perform  various  actions;  for 

instance,  I  have  several  times  made  him  give  me  spoken  messages  from 

my  spirit-brother. 

These  messages  were  very  similar  to  those  which  I  have  heard  from 
tnnce  mediums.     I  may  mention  that  I  do  not  possess  a  spirit-brother. 
Hence  by  suggestions  given  in  the  waking  state  a  subject  may  be  sent 
to  sleep  and  made  to  speak  on  a  given  subject  while  actually  asleep. 
This,  tiierefore,  can  probably  be  done  by  self-suggestion.     There  are 
also  certain  other  facts  which  point  to  self-suggestion  as  the  explana- 
tion of  trance-speaking  mediumship.     I  have  met  many  trance-speaking 
mediums,  only  one  of  them  being  a  professional.     The  most  striking 
hct  about  them  was  that  they  seemed  to  have  different  ways  of  going 
into  a  trance.     Some  seem  to  go  off  always  with  violent  convulsions, 
others  quite  quietly.     The  explanation  seems  to  have  been  this.     Six 
who  went  off  in  convulsions  had,  I  found,  seen  others  go  off  in  a  similar 
▼ay  before  they  became  mediums  themselves.     The  others  who  went 
off  quietly  had  seen  mediums  go  off  quietly  before.     I  did  not  see  all 
of  these  persons  in  the  trance  myself  ;  I  only  saw  eight  of  them  ;  and 
from  the  rest  I  had  only   what  they  told  me  to  depend  on.     Here 
self-suggestion  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  factor.     In  fact,  they 
imitated  the  mediums  whom  they  had  seen. 

One  case  was  a  curious  one.  He  was  a  lad  of  about  18 ;  he 
c-ould  be  sent  into  convulsions  or  into  the  quiet  state  before  going  into 
the  speaking  state.  If  he  wished  to  go  into  the  convulsive  state  he 
asked  some  one  to  hold  his  hand.  In  a  few  seconds  he  would  be  seized 
with  violent  epileptifortn  convulsions,  which  gradually  passed  off,  and 
then  he  would  speak,  and  eventually  slowly  recover  himself.  If  he 
wished  to  go  off  quietly  he  simply  shut  his  eyes  and  sat  still  and 
quietly  went  to  sleep ;  then  he  would  speak  and  gradually  come  round 
again. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  he  first  went  into  a  trance.  Some 
friends  of  his  had  seen  a  medium  go  off  in  convulsions  and  were 
telling  him  about  it  and  describing  it,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
himself  with  a  similar  attack.     He  afterwards  saw  a  mediuwi  vAio  '^«w\» 
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off  in  convulsions  when  his  hands  were  held  by  another  person,  and  b 
also  saw  another  who  sent  himself  to  sleep  quietly  in  the  way  I  httin 
described.  These  facts  lend  additional  support  to  the  theory  of  ael^ 
suggestion. 

Next  as  regards  crystal-gazing.  In  itself  it  strongly  resembles  te 
ordinary  method  of  producing  hypnotism  by  means  of  gazing  fixedly  at 
a  point.  Almost  all  public  mesmerists  use  this  method  on  the  stsgtL 
It  seems  probable  that  what  really  occurs  may  be  this.  The  gaxe  v 
fixed  on  the  crystal  or  mirror  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  visions  ii 
it.  It  is  only  after  gazing  until  the  stage  of  hypnosis  in  whidi 
hallucinations  can  be  produced  is  reached  that  visions  occur.  Thk 
explains  why  subjects  have  to  gaze  for  such  a  long  time  before  the 
visions  appear. 

This  phenomenon  can  easily  be  produced  by  suggestion.  I  told  M. 
to  look  at  the  back  of  my  watch  and  asked  him  what  visions  he  saw. 
He  saw  a  lady  walking  along  a  road  singing.  A  man  came  up  and 
walked  past  her  and  was  soon  joined  by  another.  Here  I  stopped 
him.  I  made  him  look  again.  He  then  saw  a  man  acting  on  a  stage. 
If,  however,  we  use  this  simple  method  we  shall  find  that  the  muscular 
state  is  altered,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  true  crystal-gazer.  I 
tried  the  following  experiment  with  M.  I  told  him  that  when  he 
looked  into  a  glass  of  water  which  I  showed  him,  he  would  see 
visions,  but  that  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  He  looked  into  the  glass 
and  saw  a  wedding,  which  he  described  minutely.  I  have  repeated  the 
experiment  successfully  about  half-a-dozen  times.  By  this  method  the 
subject  remained  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
the  muscular  state  remaining  quite  unaltered,  nor  could  any  abnor- 
mality be  detected  excepting  that  when  he  looked  into  the  glass  he  saw 
visions. 

Certain  other  phenomena  not  generally  regarded  as  subjective 
are  apparently  often  really  produced  by  self-suggestion.  I  have 
seen  cases  where  table-rapping  has  been  produced  by  unconscious 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  medium.  In  fact,  until  I  drew  the 
mediums'  attention  to  the  movement  they  were  perfectly  unaware  of  it 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  ordinary  mediumship  self-suggestion  takes 
the  form  of  expectancy.  Probably  such  a  form  of  self-suggestion  can  do 
more  than  any  suggestion  given  by  the  mesmerist,  since  the  mesmerist 
is  obliged  to  put  his  suggestions  into  words,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  this  form  of  self-suggestion.  It  is  impossible  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  various  cases.  The  readers  of  these 
Proceedings  can  doubtless  recollect  many  such  cases  themselves.  To 
those  who  try  experiments  on  self-suggestion  it  will  be  well  to  give  one 
word  of  warning.  As  a  general  rule  the  more  self -suggestive  a  subject 
becomes  the  less  power  can  the  mesmerist  exert  over  him.     In  the 
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>£  B.,  for  instance,  we  have  a  subject  completely  under  the 
>1  of  the  mesmerist.  He  became  afterwards  very  self-suggestive, 
"as  completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  operator.  These  facts 
probably  an  interesting' bearing  on  many  forms  of  hysteria  and 
ity  ;  but  this  would  be  beyond  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  observing  the  various  states 
oed  by  the  subjective  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  could  record 
experiences  collectively,  we  should  have  valuable  data  on  which 
le  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  these  states.  The  Psychical 
by  appears  to  offer  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  such  coUec- 
investigation,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  add  very  materially  to 
curate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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ON  THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  PREMONITIONS. 
Bt  Mb8.  Hsnbt  Sidgwick. 


IKTBODUOTION. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  the  result  of  a  careful  stadj  o( 
the  evidence  for  premonitions  collected  by  the  Society,  and  to  Mt 
before  the  reader,  for  his  own  judgment,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
strongest  cases,  and  some  which,  though  perhaps  not  evidentially  t]» 
strongest,  are  otherwise  interesting. 

The  word   Premonition  would  perhaps  naturally   suggest  super- 
natural communication    of  knowledge  of  the  future,  with  a  view  to 
influence  action.     Few  of  our  cases,   however,  can  be  conceived  ai 
having  this  character,  and  we  have  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  word 
in  a  more  extended  sense  to  include  all  cases  of  apparent  knowledge 
of  future  events.     In  many  of  these  cases  the  event  foreknown  is  so 
trivial  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  apply  to  it  the  idea  of  a  super- 
natural monition  or  warning.     Such  trivial   instances  are,  of   course, 
not  less  interesting  from  our  point  of  view,  since  we  are  studying  them 
as   natural  phenomena — not     supernatural   interferences.        Only  it 
requires  a  perhaps  somewhat  unusual  extension  of  the  term  to  include 
them. 

By  Premonition,  then,  I  mean  predictions  or  foreshadowings  or 
warnings  of  coming  events  which  afford,  if  believed,  a  knowledge  of 
the  future  greater  than  that  which  human  beings  could  obtain  by  exer- 
cising their  normal  faculties  on  the  facts  before  them.  Of  course  pure 
accident  will  bring  about  some  coincidences  which  would  have  the 
appearance  of  premonitions.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether  the  improbability  that  the  cases  before  us  are  purely 
fortuitous  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  a  supernormal 
explanation. 

I  ought  to  say  at  once  that  the  evidence  at  present  collected  by  the 

Society,  and  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

cream,  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion  in  &voui 

of  the  reality  of  premonitions.     Some  of  the  cases  are  certainly  very 

striking,  but  on  the  whole,  bot\i  m  c^antSX.^  «xA  \xi  o^^ici^!^  ^>^t^  «^dftaDLC« 
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fills  hit  short  of  that  for  telepathy.^  There  are  comparatively  few  cases 
which  attain  an  evidential  standard  which  would  have  entitled  them  to 
a  place  in  PhanUums  of  the  Living,  and  of  these  cases  the  larger  number 
are  dreams — a  branch  of  evidence  which,  in  discussing  telepathy,  was 
considered  to  be  in  itself  inconclusive.  And  while  less  evidence 
is  apparently  forthcoming  for  premonitions  than  for  telepathy, 
decidedly  more  is,  I  think,  required  owing  to  the  still  greater 
remoteness  from  the  analogy  of  our  established  sciences  which  the 
intuitive  knowledge  of  detailed  future  events  involves.  This  will 
he  seen  at  once,  if  we  consider  that  the  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of 
clairvoyance, — i.e.,  knowledge  of  present  or  past  facts  not  obtained 
through  sense  or  by  inference  from  other  knowledge  or  transferred 
from  some  other  mind  in  relation  with  the  knower's — would  carry  us 
considerably  beyond  the  admission  of  telepathy;  while,  again,  a 
clairvoyant  knowledge  of  the  future  involves  all  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  clairvoyant  knowledge  of  the  present  and  past,  together 
with  new  and  vast  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that\not  a  few  cases  which  are  commonly 

spoken  of  as  premonitions  or  presentiments  may  be  explained  without 

assoming  more  than  clairvoyance  of  the  present.     This  is  true  of  more 

than  a   fifth  of  the  cases  which  have  been  provisionally  classed   as 

pranonitions  and  printed  or  type-written  by  the  Literary  Committee. 

There  can,  for  instance,  be  no  question  of  future  knowledge  in  such  a 

case  as  that  of  a  lady  being  saved  from  stepping  into  an  unseen  canal 

in  the  dark  by  an  imaginary  hand  on  her  shoulder.     In  other  cases, 

though  a  future  element  is  undoubtedly  included,  it  is  such  as  might 

naturally  be  inferred  from  the  present,  if  known.      Thus  we   have  a 

not  inconsiderable   class — some   of  them    striking — of     dreams    and 

impressions  of  letters   which  at  the   moment  of   the  experience  are 

actually  travelling  through  the  post.     A  dream  of  this  kind  is  not  a 

premonition,   as  I  have  defined  the  word,  even  when  it  includes  the 

arrival  of  the  letter  in  the  usual  way.     But  something  marked  and 

onusnal — not  in  the  appearance  of  the  letter  but  in  the  mode  of  its 

receipt — occurring  both  in  the  dream  and  in  reality   would   give  the 

dream  a  premonitory  character.     Similarly  dreams  of  the  whereabouts 

of  lost  articles — ^however  we  explain  them,  and  no  doubt  latent  memory 

1  The  following  figures  make  this  evident.  In  PharUasfM  of  the  Living,  exclnding 
the  Supplement,  there  are  S69  cases  of  spontaneous  telepathy,  of  which  about  18  per 
cent,  are  dreams.  These  369  cases  are  all  at  first-hand,  and  are  selected  from  a  much 
Isrger  number  as  the  best  of  their  various  classes.  I  have  selected  for  this  paper  some 
38  first-hand  cases  of  premonitiens,  of  which  24  are  dreams.  But  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
lay  stress  on  my  own  selection,  let  us  take  the  whole  of  the  first-hand  cases,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  These  amount  to  some  240,  or  about  two-thirds  only  of  the 
number  of  adecUd  casas  of  Bpontaneoua  telepathy,  and  of  these  240  about  66  yer  oeat* 
mre  dremiMUL 

■0  1 
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often  plays  a  part  here — do  not  exhibit  a  premonitory  knowledge  of  the 
future  even  if  they  include  the  finding  of  the  lost  article ;  for  finding  it 
is  the  natural  result  of  knowing  where  it  is.  There  are  of  course  some 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  future  element  ii 
a  natural  inference  from  the  present  or  not,  but  I  think  that  oq 
the  whole  there  would  be  no  substantial  disagreement  as  to  the 
non-premonitory  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  whidi  I 
am  leaving  out  of  the  discussion  on  this  ground.  Some  of  these  seem  to  \ 
involve  clairvoyance  of  the  present,  and  others  may  perhaps  bo  "1 
explained  as  cases  of  telepathy. 

In  the    remaining  cases  it  is,  I  think,  in  the   main  desirable  to 
consider  only  those  which  are  at  first-hand,  of  which  we  have  about 
240.     Of  these  about  two-thirds  are  dreams,  and  the  remaining  third 
(omitting  two  or  three  miscellaneous   cases)   may  be    divided   into 
(1)  visual  hallucinations — ^persons  or  objects  seen  when  nothing  wm 
really  there;     (2)   auditory   hallucinations — voices    or  other  sounds 
heard  when,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  percipient,  there  was  no 
real  natural   sound;     (3)  verbal  predictions,  as  by  fortune  tellers; 
(4)  non-externalised  impressions  of   various  kinds,  namely,  ideas  of 
more  or  less  definiteness,   mental  visions,  mental  voices,  and  motor 
impulses — impulses,  that  is,  which  at  the  time  seem   unaccountable, 
to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  actions,  but  which  appear  to  be 
explained  by  subsequent  events.     I  have  included  with  the  visual  and 
auditory  hallucinations  what  are  called  in  Phcmttisms  oj    the  Living 
**  Borderland ''  cases — cases  between  dreams  and  hallucinations — which 
occur   under  circumstances  which  suggest  that  they  may  have  been 
dreams,  but  from  which  the  percipient  has  at  any  rate  no  recollection 
of  waking. 

-•»  GENERAL   REMAREJ3   ON   EVIDENCE   FOR   PREMONITIONS. 

Before  discussing  any  cases  in  detail,  I  have  a  few  general  remarks 
to  make  on  evidence  for  premonitions.  We  have  here,  as  in  evidence 
for  spontaneous  telepathy,  to  show  reason  for  believing  in  a 
causal  connection  between  two  apparently  independent  facts;  and 
one  of  the  most  obvious  things  in  the  evidence  before  us  is  the 
general  resemblance  both  between  what  I  may  call  the  future  facts  of 
the  premonitions  and  the  agents'  experiences  in  spontaneous  telepathy, 
and  also  between  the  percipients*  experiences  in  the  two  cases.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  great  deal  of  the  general  criticism  of  the  evidence 
for  spontaneous  telepathy  in  Chapter  IV.  of  Phcmtasms  of  the  Living 
applies  to  the  evidence  for  premonitions,  and  therefore,  though  exceed- 
ingly important  in  estimating  that  evidence,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
But  there  are  certain  dangers  and  sources  of  weakness  peculiar  to 
premonitory  evidence.  One  oi  these  liea  in  the  possibility  that,  in 
certain    cases,    prophecies   may  Wmg  tYievt  q^wtl  i\]^S«Ckfc\iX,,    'Ytjcsa.  S&. 
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ilmonsly  possible  when  the  result  may  be  brought  about  by  voluntary 
Mtion  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  knows  the  prophecy.  But  I  think 
i  must  also  be  assumed  to  be  possible  when  the  result  may  follow 
horn  an  involuntary  action  of  the  nerves ;  as,  for  instance,  death 
on  a  date  foretold  and  known  to  the  person  who  dies.  The 
following  (P.  344)^  is  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind.  The  first 
account  is  taken  from  the  Sun^  Baltimore,  of  December  8th,  1883. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  C.  Brooks,  of  this  city,  lost  their  youngest  son, 
Christopher  0.  Brooks,  aged  17  years  and  five  months,  by  death  from 
pualysis  of  the  heart,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

The  following  account  was  obtained  from  the  parents  of  the  deceased  : 
Mrs.  Brooks  was  travelling  in  Europe  and  had  written  her  son,  who  was 
emflLcyed  in  New  York  and  lived  in  Brooklyn,  to  join  her.  He  responded, 
nAming  the  time  of  his  starting.  In  the  interim  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the 
dftj  Mrs.  Brooks  received  his  letter,  she  received  a  cablegram  summoning  her 
home  on  account  of  his  sickness.  On  her  arrival  she  found  him  able  to  go 
ftbont,  and  his  physician  had  no  fears  as  to  his  perfect  recovery.  The  youth 
listed,  however,  that  a  former  teacher  and  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Hall,  who 
died  about  five  months  ago,  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  told  him  he 
would  die  of  heart  trouble  on  Wednesday,  December  5th,  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 
Young  Brooks  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  his  heart,  and  his  friends  to 
wham  he  made  the  statement  were  in  no  way  concerned  about  it.  Dr.  Mann, 
bis  physician,  laughed  at  it,  and  said  he  was  certain,  on  the  contrary,  he 
RTould  get  well.  The  young  man  was,  however,  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  he  would  die  at  the  time  indicated.  A  few  days  before  that 
dme  he  sent  flowers  to  some  friends,  with  a  note  saying :  **  I  shall  never 
igain  be  able  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  kindness."  He  accompanied 
i  lady  friend  to  an  entertainment  the  afternoon  of  December  4th,  spent  the 
evening  in  her  company,  and  received  a  promise  that  if  he  wrote  for  her  the 
lext  afternoon  she  would  come  to  say  good-bye.  His  physician  told  the 
3ri>ther  and  mother  of  the  youth  that  he  would  divert  his  mind  from  the 
wbject  by  physical  means,  and  on  Tuesday  night  put  a  fly  blister  on  his 
leck. 

Wednesday  morning  young  Brooks  rose  as  usual,  ate  an  unusually  hearty 
breakfast,  and  to  all  appearances  was  good  for  a  long  life.  The  physician 
eft  him  without  a  trace  of  uneasiness  as  to  his  condition.  The  young  man 
nsisted  that  his  mother  should  not  stay  with  him,  telling  her  **  It  would  kiU 
rem  to  see  me  die."  That  he  might  not  take  the  matter  too  much  to  heart 
he  did  not  oppose  him,  but  consented  to  leave  him,  intending  to  return  to 
dm  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

While  taking  lunch  with  the  family  as  usual  at  two  o'clock  he  complained 
f  feeling  faint,  and  asked  to  be  assisted  to  his  room.  After  resting  in  the 
led  a  few  moments  he  wrote  to  the  young  lady,  and  in  about  20  minutes  she 
rrived.      He  died  in  the  presence  of  the  family  at  3.10  o'clock.      His 

^  The  numbera  given  in  brackets  are  those  attached  to  the  cases  by  the  Literary 
)omimttee  for  identWcatioOf  P.  standing  for  premonition.    They  aiQ  ^N«ii\i«t^  l^t 
mreaieace  (Preference. 
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physician  and  his  mother  arrived  but  two  or  three  moments  later,  and  were 
shocked  to  find  his  prediction  fulfilled.  His  father  had  returned  to  Baltimore 
from  visiting  him  some  weeks  ago.  On  Wednesday,  at  breakfast,  his  father 
remarked  it  was  the  day  which  his  son  had  appointed  to  die,  but  with  no 
thought  that  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled,  and  was  astounded  when 
intelligence  of  the  death  arrived.  He  was  a  young  man  of  strong  character, 
exceptionally  good  mind,  and  splendid  physique. 

Mr.  Gumey  wrote  to  Professor  Brooks,  and  received  the  following 
reply  : — 

Baltimore  Female  College,  Baltimore. 

AprU  6t^,  1S84. 

The  article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  gives  a  quite  correct  account  of  the 
affidr. 

To  give  him  (i.e.,  young  Christopher)  the  best  possible  treatment,  his 
mother  prevailed  on  Dr.  Mann  to  take  him  into  his  family  as  a  boarder.  Dr. 
Marian  Simms,  the  eminent  gynoecologist,  had  recommended  Dr.  Mann  to 
her.  He  said  to  his  mother,  on  placing  him  with  the  doctor,  '*  I  will  aid  the 
doctor  all  I  can,  and  take  all  he  gives  me,  should  it  be  God's  will  that  I  shall 
recover  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  will  die  on  December  5th."  When  she  told 
him  that  she  had  paid  the  doctor  for  a  month  in  advance,  he  told  her  that  she 
would  lose  her  money,  for  he  would  die  on  December  6th.  This  was  so 
firmly  impressed  on  his  mind  that  neither  reasoning  nor  ridicule  could  remove 
the  impression.  As  the  time  approached  he  asked  for  some  money  that  he 
might  make  some  parting  gifts  to  friends.  His  mother  gave  him  lOdol.,  and 
afterwards,  at  his  request  for  more,  5dol.  additional.  He  expended  in 
flowers  and  little  presents  to  friends  all  with  the  exception  of  50  cents. 

His  father,  in  coming  to  Baltimore  a  few  days  before  Christopher's  death, 
first  called  on  Dr.  Mann  to  learn  the  exact  condition  of  his  son's  health,  when 
the  doctor  used  the  following  strong  language  of  assurance,  **  I  will  pledge 
my  diploma  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  will  be  perfectly  well."  He 
had  been  at  Dr.  Mann's  about  two  weeks  when  he  died. 

Christopher  Covington  Brooks,  who  was  thus  early  called  away,  and  in  so 
peculiar  a  way,  was  a  youth  of  earnest  piety,  knew  nothing  of  SpirituaHsni, 
and  neither  desired  nor  feared  death,  but  with  Christian  philosophy  sub- 
mitted everything  to  the  will  of  God. 

N.  C.  Brooks. 

Even  accidents  may  be  brought  about  by  nervousness — a  person  is 
more  likely,  for  instance,  to  lose  his  footing  in  a  dangerous  place  if  he 
thinks  he  is  going  to  do  so — ;  and  practically  most  cases  of  death,  or 
of  accidents  in  causing  which  the  sufferer's  own  state  of  mind  may 
have  been  an  important  factor,  occurring  within  a  predicted  time 
to  a  person  aware  of  the  prophecy,  must,  I  think,  be  excluded  from 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  premonitions.  In  many  of  these  cases 
we  have  also  to  consider  the  strong  probability  that  similar  presenti- 
ments very  frequently  occur  without  being  fulfilled.  Of  course,  again, 
prophecies  of  calamity  may  bring  their  own  fulfilment  through  the 
Action — or  inaction — of  persons  other  than  the  sufferer.       We  have 
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I  one   Tory  pathetic    case  (P.   915)    in    which    this    explanation    is 

I   nggwted,   where    a    father's    dream   is  interpreted    to    mean    that 

P    a  fftTOVirite  child   would    die.      The    gentleman    who    sent    us   the 

[     CMS  says  of  the  father : — "  The  tears  always  stand  in  his  eyes  when 

he  speaks  of  it.     He  has  always,  since  the  death  of  his  little  boy,  felt 

that  his  dream  made  his  wife  and  him  more  anxious  and  flurried  than 

tbey  should  have  been,  and  in  consequence  unfitted  them  for  properly 

■ttending  him  during  his  illness.     He  thinks  the  mere  idea  that  death 

was  inevitable  prevented  them  from  doing  all  they  might  have  done.'' 

In  this  case,  however,  I  hardly  think  the  parents  would  have  felt  the 

idf-ieproach  had  they  deserved  it,  and  scarlet  fever  in  the  family  so 

euUy  accounts  for  both  dream  and  death  that  we  need  not  go  further 

for  an  explanation.   . 

There  is  another  weakness  in  premonitory  evidence  as  compared 
vith  telepathic,  which  is  of  a  more  general  kind.  A  telepathic  phan- 
tmn  carries  with  it  implicitly  the  date  of  fulfilment — because  if  this 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  phantasm  there  is  no  telepathy.  A 
premonitory  phantasm,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  date,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  more  complex  than  a  telepathic 
(me  in  order  to  have  the  same  cogency.  For  example,  a  premonitory 
apparition  of  A.  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  a  future  date  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  date  of  A.'s  death,  will  only  be  evidentially 
equivalent  to  a  simple  telepathic  apparition  of  A.  at  the  time  of  A.'s 
death.  One  consequence  of  this  need  for  greater  complexity  is  that  the 
evidence  generally  depends  more  on  accurate  recollection  of  the  details 
of  the  dream  or  hallucination  than  telepathic  evidence  does; — and 
abundant  evidence  exists  to  show  how  little  the  memory  can  be  trusted 
as  regards  details.  It  is,  therefore,  even  more  important  here  than  in 
the  telepathic  evidence  that  the  experience  should  be  fully  described  and, 
if  possible,  written  down  before  the  fulfilment ;  and  among  the  cases 
before  us  where  the  correspondence  between  the  phantasm  and  the 
event  is  sufficiently  marked  to  be  regarded  in  my  view  as  evidential, 
there  is  only  one  in  which  any  record  written  before  the  event  seems  to 
have  been  preserved. 

Turning  now  from  general  considerations  to  particular  cases,  I  will 
give  those  which  appear  to  me  to  tell  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
reality  of  premonitions,  with  some  criticisms  on  them. 

RECOGNISED   APPABITIONS. 

I  wiU  begin  with  recognised  apparitions,  and  give  first  a  case  such 
as  I  have  just  described,  where  a  date  is  named.  (P.  392.)  It  is  from 
Mrs.  Alger,  who  at  the  time  she  wrote,  in  January,  1883,  lived  at 
Hedsor  Lodge,  Belmont,  Twickenham,  S.W.     She  writes  : — 

Some  yean  ago  in  March,  my  husband,  who  ia  aa  anxv^  WV>t,  «j^^ 
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me  to  call  at  the  Civil  Service  offices  for  some  papers.  I  had  come  friMi 
Victoria  Station,  walking  towards  the  Abbey,  when,  just  before  crossiiig  over 
to  Canon  Row,  I  felt  some  one  touch  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  tamed  round 
and  saw  my  husband's  mother,  looking  very  death-like.  I  said,  ''Oh, 
mother,  what  a  start  you  gave  me  !  "  but  she  had  gone.  A  feeling  of  grait 
depression  came  over  me,  and  I  was  quite  unable  to  go  on  my  husbud^ 
errand,  but  went  home.  All  the  way  home  I  thought  of  what  had  happenedy  ' 
and  as  I  got  indoors  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  my  husband  and  tiie&tl  | 
once  go  to  Brixton,  where  his  mother  lived.  However,  I  fainted  before  I 
saw  Mr.  Alger,  and  after  recovering,  I  felt  unwell,  so  that  I  had  to  go  to  bed. 
After  thinking  the  matter  over  I  said  nothing  of  what  I  had  seen^  bat  eirl^ 
in  the  evening,  when  my  husband  came  into  my  room,  I  asked  him  to  go  and 
see  his  mother.  We  were  talking  it  over  as  to  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
leave  the  boys  by  themselves,  when  I  heard  a  voice  say,  *'  Come  both  of  yoa 
on  the  22nd "  (the  22nd  of  March  is  my  birthday).  I  at  once  told  mj 
husband  my  day's  experience,  and  added,  *'  My  birtiiday  will  be  your 
mother's  death-day. "  Mr.  Alger  went  at  once  to  Brixton,  and  on  his  reton 
told  me  his  mother  had  a  cold,  but  was,  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  ever :  hot 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  that  is,  four  days  after,  we  stood  at  her  death  bed. 

I  have  no  doubt  my  husband  will  remember  the  above  and  confirm  what 
I  have  written,  any  time  you  wish  him  to  do  so. 

L.  Algee. 

Mr.  Alger  corroborated  as  follows  : — 

Hedsor  Lodge,  Belmont,  Twickenham,  S.W. 

January  ISth,  1883. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  written  to  my 
wife,  and  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  correspondence,  I  remember  very 
well  her  telling  me  of  what  she  supposed  she  had  seen,  and  also  her  urging 
me  to  go  and  see  my  mother,  who,  as  far  as  I  knew  at  the  time,  was  in  very 
good  health.  I  also  remember  that  very  soon  following  upon  this,  my  poor 
mother  was  taken  ill,  and  that  the  day  of  her  death  was  not  long  after  the 
circumstances  alluded  to,  and  took  place  on  the  birthday  of  my  wife,  the 
22nd  March.  It  is  that  coincidence  which  has  stamped  the  facts  indelibly  on 
my  memory. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, — T.  L.  Alger. 

It  seems  from  the  general  form  of  this  corroboration  that 
Mr.  Alger  has  no  independent  recollection  of  the  most  important 
point  in  the  narrative,  namely,  that  his  wife  foretold  the  day  of  his 
mother's  death,  but  I  think  that  even  without  this  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  case  is  a  remarkable  one. 

It  is  worth  noting,  apropos  to  this  case  and  others,  that  marked 
dates  like  birthdays,  Christmas  Day,  <kc.,  have,  if  they  occur  in  dreams 
or  waking  phantasms,  the  advantage  of  being  easily  remembered, 
but  they  have  a  compensating  disadvantage  in  being  more  likely  to 
occur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  and  thus  making  it  more  probable 
that  the  coincidence  is  due  to  accident. 

We  have  only  one  other  apparitioiv  vdtVi  ^&\^^  Vt  ^^  ^"jL-cibide  one 
(F.   326),  &a  I  think  we  must,  vfYiere  tYv^i  ^Tcv^SftTk^.  ^«a  «.  OcC^V^  ^\ 
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nght  and  can  produce  no  corroboration.  It  is  from  Mrs.  Barclay 
(yOormany  who,  when  she  wrote  in  October,  1885,  resided  at 
39.  Wilbury.road,  Brighton  (P.  f )  :— 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  October  24th,  1882,  a  few  moments  before  the 
gtante  of  midnight,  I  saw  my  uncle  Carleton  Crawford  standing  by  my  bedside. 
Hdlooked  as  usual,  and  said  to  me,  "  Margaret,  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good- 
life,  for  I  shall  die  this  day  week.''  I  then  heard  the  clock  of  the  Town 
HsU  strike  12,  and  first  reidised  the  strangeness  of  what  had  taken  place.  I 
VIS  awake  at  Uie  time  of  seeing  my  uncle,  though  his  appearing  so  suddenly, 
and  in  so  unusual  a  manner,  seemed  at  the  time  to  me  to  be  quite  natural  The 
next  morning  I  told  my  husband  and  my  sister  (Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Barker) 
of  tliis  apparition,  and  then  forgot  all  about  it.  On  the  Saturday  following,  I 
keard  accidentally  that  my  uncle  had  been  taken  suddenly  very  ill,  and  was 
become  almost  unconscious.  (He  was  80  years  of  age.)  He  remained  in 
A  itite  of  unconsciousness  untU  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  October  3l8t,  when 
he  expired.  This  is  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  anything  of  the  kind 
hA{^>ened  to  me,  being  awake. 

Mabgabet  E.  Barclay  O'Cobman. 

Mr.  CCrorman's  confirmation  cannot  be  obtained  to  this  account,  as 
he  has  a  dislike  to  the  subject,  and  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Barker  has 
recently  been  applied  to  for  hers,  but  no  reply  has  been  received  from 
her. 

This  case  is  less  striking  than  the  former  one — not  only  because  no 
corroboration  is  obtainable,  but   because  whether   it   was  a   waking 
experience   as  Mrs.  O'Gorman  believes,  or  only  a  dream,   it  at  any 
rate  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
which  so  rare  an  experience  as  a  waking  hallucination  usually  does. 
She  tells  us  that,  after  telling  her  husband  and  sister  of  her  experience, 
"  she  forgot  all  about  it,"  and  we  must  allow  for  the  possibility  that 
when  her  uncle's  death  recalled  it  to  her   mind,  the  exact  date  may 
have  been  read  back  into  it  in  the  way  that  details  certainly  do  some- 
times get  read  back  into  dreams.     It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
advanced  age  of  Mr.  Crawford  somewhat  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
coincidence  by  making  his  speedy  death  more  likely. 

In  the  next  case — a  borderland  one  (P.  379) — the  phantasm, 
though  giving  no  date,  is  nevertheless  something  more  than  a  mere 
ipparition,  because,  as  will  be  seen,  the  upward  motion  of  the  figure  as 
:n  the  conventional  idea  of  a  departing  spirit  distinctly  conveyed 
:he  idea  of  death.  The  narrator  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Catleugh,  who  wrote 
'rom  15,  Lincoln-street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  : — 

December  19th,  1883. 
Sib, — Having  seen  your  letter  in  the  Staridardj  it  brings  to  my  memory 
in  event  that  took  place  six  weeks  before  my  elder  daughter  died  (^^n^  ^^^x^ 
^o  come  next  March).     The  child  had  never  been  strong,  and  U>  laa^^  ^\rt^ 
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she  was  well  looked  after  when  she  went  to  rest,  she  used  to  sleep  in  a  littk| 
bed  by  my  side  so  that  I  could  attend  to  her  easily  if  she  wanted  loddng  ti^ 

My  wife  at  that  time,  being  an  invalid,  kept  a  lamp  constantly  alight  \ 
was  sleeping  with  my  back  to  the  child  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  % 
touch  on  the  shoulder.  I  turned  at  once,  thinking  that  the  child  reqninij 
something,  when  I  distinctly  saw  the  spirit-form  of  the  child  with  her 
clasped  and  in  a  kneeling  attitude  rise  from  the  bed.  This  made  me  feel  thl- 
the  child  was  dead,  and  I  at  once  put  my  hand  on  her  forehead,  bil 
found  it  warm  and  her  breathing  regular.  I  also  noticed  that  her  arms 
not  outside  the  counterpane,  but  that  the  child  was  well  covered  up. 

These,  sir,  are  stubborn  facts :  I  made  a  memo,  in  my  pocket-book  tbi  ^ 

following  morning  of  being  touched  in  this  mysterious  manner,  and  leeoif  !1 

the  apparition  of  the  child.     It  was  to  me  a  warning  of  the  approsdiiqi 

departure  of  my  little  one,  although,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  nothing  ailed  tiit 

child  for  five  following  weeks,  yet  on  the  sixth  week  my  little  darling  died  d 

meningitis  tuberculosis. — I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfuUy, 

W.  T.  Catlbuoh. 

Mr.  Gatleugh  subsequently  wrote  : — 

December  26t^,  1883. 
Dear  Sib, — In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday. 

Neither  before  nor  since  the  time  that  I  saw  my  little  girl's  spirit-foni 
have  I  seen  any  apparition,  or  been  unaccountably  touched. 

I  have  a  slight  correction  to  make  with  regard  to  the  time  that  intervenfld 
between  the  incident  that  I  wrote  to  you  about  and  the  child's  death.  '; 
I  looked  in  my  pocket-book  for  1879,  and  saw  under  date  1st  Februuy 
that  it  was  just  1.30  in  the  morning  when  this  unaccountable  touching  and 
vision  occurred.  This  would  make  six  weeks  before  the  child  took  to  her 
bed  instead  of  five. 

Had  this  incident  been  a  dream  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  the 
narration  of  it.  But  I  emphatically  declare  that  I  was  roused  from  sleep  hy 
a  mysterious  touch  ;  that  the  room  was  light  from  the  lamp,  and  that  when  1 
turned  round  I  saw  the  spirit-form  of  the  child  rise  from  the  bed  and  dis- 
appear out  of  sight  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  the  child  herself. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  T.  Catlbuoh. 

P.S. — At  that  time  I  had  no  anxiety  preying  on  my  mind  with  regard  to 
the  child's  health.  She  had  always  been  nervous  and  delicate,  but  had  never 
had  a  serious  illness,  or  any  of  the  ailments  common  to  children,  and  she 
seemed  as  well  in  health  as  she  had  ever  been. 

Mrs.  Catleugh  writes  : — 

December  2Sth,  1883. 
Sir, — My  husband  has  just  shown  me  your  letter.  I  well  recollect  the 
night,  or  rather  early  morning,  when  my  husband  woke  me  by  starting  up  in 
bed.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  in  manner,  but  would  not  tell  me  what  he 
had  seen  until  three  days  had  passed,  as  I  was  at  that  time  an  invalid,  and  he 
was  afraid  of  alarming  me  ;  but  he  told  my  cousin.  Miss  Archer,  the  next 
momingf  and  it  has  been  a  subject  oi  cotwetBaAAoxv  ^Vv^YiAv^r  she  afterwards 
came  from  the  country  on  a  visit  to  us.    ^\v©  'vro\3\^\>Mio^^TH^^aM\!^^\MM4Vi 
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iwified  my  husband's  statement  had  she  been  alive,  but  I  grieve  to  say  she 
iiad  of  rapid  consumption  early  this  year. — Tours  truly, 

Hbnbietta  a.  Catleuoh. 

The  known  delicacy  of  the  child,  although  not  enough  to  cause 
painful  anxiety,  and  the  length  of  time — over  six  weeks — allowed  for 
falfihnent,  have  to  be  noted,  in  considering  the  evidential  force  of  the 
coincidence  in  this  case  ;  but  the  experience  is  certainly  an  impressive 
one. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  mere  apparition  of  a  living  person 
IB  a  warning  of  his  death.      I  mean,  it  is  thought  not  only  that  there  is 
a  ccmsiderable  probability  of  the  appearance  coinciding  with  the  death, 
but  that  if  it  does  not  do  this  it  is  an  omen  or  warning  showing  that 
hit  death  is  likely  to  follow  shortly.     But  so  far  as  I  know,  facts  do 
not  support  this  idea.     I  have  abstracts,  mostly  furnished  to  me  by , 
Mr.  Gumey,  of  92  recognised  hallucinations   of  living  persons   not 
^)parently  coinciding  with  any  marked  crisis  in  their  lives,  or  with  any 
known  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  percipient  (I  do  not  include 
in  the  92  those  just  quoted,  as  they  contain  what  may  be  called  a 
pit^hetic  element  apart  from  the  apparition  itself).     Among  these  92 
only  14  are  stated  to  have  been  followed  by  the  death — the  interval 
farying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  year ;  and  such  a  proportion  seems  to 
me  quite  insufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  any  conclusions  favourable  tu 
the  premonitory  character  of  apparitions.    But  further,  two  of  these  1 4 
cases  must  be  excluded  because  the  percipient  was  in  grave  anxiety  about 
the  person  whose  apparition  was  seen — in  one  case,  moreover,  suffering 
from  loss  of  sleep  owing  to  the  anxiety,  and  in  the  other  case  fatigued 
with  nursing.  And  in  another  of  the  14  cases  the  percipient  was  expect- 
ing to  see  her  husband  in  the  direction  in  which  she  saw  the  apparition 
of  him.    There  is  a  further  argument  against  there  being  any  premoni- 
tory significance   in  the  apparition  of  living  persons.     Among  the  14 
which  are  stated  to  have  preceded  death    10  represented  people  living 
in     the    same   house   as   the   percipient,     and   an    11th    represented 
a  person  in  the  place  and  attitude  he  had  been  seen  in  a  few  hours 
before.      Now  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  genuine  premonitory 
hallucination — if  there   be   such — should   specially   occur   as   regards 
persons  living  in  the  same  house  as  the  percipient;  while  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  when  a  casual  hallucination  takes  the  form  of  a  recog- 
nised person  at  all,  it  has  a  tendency  to  take  that  of  a  person  under  the 
same  roof  and,   therefore  presumably,  frequently  and   recently  seen. 
For  among  the  92  cases,  this  is  true  of  48  at  least,  or  over  half,  and  in 
two  others,  at  least,  the  original  of  the  apparition  had  been  seen  during 
the  day ;  while  in  three  more  cases  the  apparition  was  of  the  percipient's 
sell 

One  more  case  of  a  visual  hallucination  representm^  a  \Xi%.Ti  n«>m> 
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died  soon  after  must  be  mentioned.  He  appeared  as  dead,  so  that  tlie 
idea  of  death  was  distinctly  conveyed  ;  but  the  hallucination  was  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  hitherto  discussed.  It  was  a  vision  in  a 
crystal.  Gazing  into  a  glass  or  crystal  ball,  or  a  mirror,  or  a  few  drops 
of  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  a  method  of  seeking  for  occntt 
information  which  has  been  practised  for  many  ages,  and  ik 
undoubtedly  is,  with  some  people,  a  way  of  producing  hallucinatioas 
more  or  less  at  will.  These  visions — like  other  hallucinations  and  likl 
automatic  writing — doubtless  reproduce  only  what  is  already  in  tiis 
percipient's  mind,  and  probably  in  most  cases  only  what  has  come 
into  his  mind  in  a  perfectly  normal  way,  though  the  idea  or 
memory  may  be  latent.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  sometimes— •§ 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  automatic  writing^ — these  voluntarily  8oa||;iit 
hallucinations  may  be  a  mode  in  which  supemormally  acquired  ideas 
rise  into  consciousness.  The  following  case  is  from  Mrs.  Bickford- 
Smith    (P.  396):— 

My  visit  to  the  woman  who  owned  a  crystal  is  nearly  18  years  ago,  and 
I  have  almost  forgotten  it. 

A  relative  of  mine,  rather  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  had  been  to  lee  a 
woman  who  professed  to  tell  fortunes  by  cards,  and  after  one  visit,  told  ma 
that  the  woman  had  come  into  possession  of  a  strange  crystal,  in  which  ioim 
people  could  see  things  that  would  happen  to  them  or  to  others  with  whom 
they  were  connected,  and  asked  me  to  go  and  see  it. 

The  '*  crystal"  was  about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  well-used  glass,  not  cut  or  very  brilliant.  After  looking  into  it  for  a 
few  minutes  it  seemed  to  expand,  and  I  saw  the  interior  of  a  church  I  knew 
well.  A  coffin  stood  in  the  aisle,  having  no  lid  on  it.  I  distinctly  saw  the 
face  of  the  corpse.  It  was  that  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who  was  then 
in  good  health.  As  the  church  faded  from  my  view,  I  seemed  to  see  many 
things  passing  by,  but  cannot  recall  them  distinctly,  for  I  felt  rather  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  crystal.  In  a  few  days  I  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the  gentle- 
man, Mrs.  J.  and  I  being  the  only  two  people  in  the  room  when  he  died. 
His  death  was  the  cause  of  a  great  change  in  our  lives. 

Annie  W.  Bickford-Smith. 

P.S. — Perhaps  a  better  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  crystal  would 
be  **  glass  that  had  been  breathed  on." 

The  amount  of  weight  as  evidence  for  premonition  to  be  attached 
to  the  coincidence  in  this  case,  would  depend  on  the  number  and 
accuracy  of  the  other  and  now  forgotten  images  which  presented 
themselves ;  but  still  more  on  whether  it  was  known  at  the  time  of 
the  vision  that  the  gentleman's  death,  whenever  it  occurred,  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  great  change  in  the  percipient's  life  ;  because  if  so, 
an   attempt    to   look  into  the  future  might  naturally  carry  with  it 

'  Compare,  eg,,  Mr.  Newnbam'aexpetimeiitaT^cot^edLSsiPlwL'iUfljrnwko^  ^^  lAxivq^ 
Vol.  J.,  pp.  63-70,  and  a  case  (87),  VoV.  I.,  p.  7S^. 
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■a  idea  of  his  death,  and  start  this  particular  hallucination. 
Hn.  Bickford-Smith  does  not  remember  that  she  had  means  of 
knowing  that  the  death  of  the  gentleman  would  affect  her  affairs,  but 
she  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  feel  certain  on  this  point. 

In  the  recognised  apparitions  I  have  so  far  spoken  of,  the  future 
infiwmatiQn,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  in  the  form  of  an  idea.  But  it 
ii  poflsiUe  also  to  have  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  future, — to 
ne  a  phantom  person  or  group  of  persons  in  the  attitudes  or  dress,  <&c., 
m  which  thej  afterwards  are  really  seen.  But  for  such  a  vision  to. 
kiTe  any  value  as  evidence  for  premonition  the  attitude,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  that  is  foreseen,  must  of  course  be  unusual  and  unlikely. 
Hid  it  seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  case  in  the  one  or 
two  narratives  of  the  kind  sent. to  us. 

We  may  even  have  action  added  to  the  picture.  I  will  give  as  an 
iDostration  the  only  case  of  the  sort  which  we  have  (P.  10),  but  it 
iu^pened  40  years  ago,  and  admits,  I  think,  of  a  plausible  explanation. 
We  received  it  from  the  percipient,  Mrs.  Stone,  of  Bridport,  in  1884. 

In  January,  1842,  I  was  living  in  Dorchester,  Dorset,  and  I  was  at  that 
time  anxious  about  a  dear  little  boy  (the  son  of  my  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Qeoige  Stone,  Vicar  of  Long  Burton),  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in 
fever. 

Long  Burton  is  about  16  miles  from  Dorchester,  but  I  heard  from  his 
fisther  almost  every  day  how  the  child  was.  The  31st  of  January  I  had  a 
oiQch  better  account ;  the  child  had  rallied,  the  medical  man  hoped  the  crisis 
lad  passed  and  he  would  recover.  I  went  to  bed  quite  relieved  and  hopeful ; 
but  in  the  early  morning  of  February  1st  I  seemed  to  be  awakened  by  loud 
knocking  and  ringing  at  the  street  door.  I  heard  the  servant  open  it,  run 
quickly  up  the  stairs,  knock  at  the  bedroom  door,  and  then  saw  her  open  it 
ind  place  a  letter  on  the  counterpane,  saying  *'  I  fear,  ma'am,  this  is  bad 
aewB."  On  the  fold  of  the  letter  I  seemed  to  see  that  the  child  was  dead.  I 
immediately  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  put  out  my  hand  for  the  letter,  could  find 
none,  and  saw  no  maid  standing  by  the  bedside.  I  was  much  startled,  but 
bad  hardly  time  to  think  it  over  when  the  vision  was  realised  to  the  most 
[uinute  particulars,  the  ringing,  knocking,  running  upstairs,  the  words  the 
lervant  used,  and  those  which  I  read  on  the  fold  of  the  letter. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Sidgwick,  in  1884,  Mrs.  Stone  stated 
that  :— 

The  premonition  was  not  in  sleep,  so  far  as  she  knew ;  she  had  no 
x>n8ciou8ne8s  of  waking  after  it. 

But  though  no  doubt  we  are  usually  conscious  of  waking  from 
ireams,  I  think  that  in  this  particular  case  the  sudden  sitting  up, 
b^un  in  sleep,  may  have  obscured  the  transition  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  exjperience  was  a  dream,  since  I  cannot 
-ecalJ  Bnjr  other  instance  of  so  complicated  a  hallucmatioii.    \\.  \a  xioX. 
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unlikely  that  the  messenger  knocked  twice  before  he  was  attended  to, 
and  his  first  knock  may  have  started  what  under  the  circumstanoeB 
would  be  a  very  natural  dream. 

UNBEOOGNISED  APPARITIONS. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  a  distinct,  but  unrecognised  apparition 
is  seen,  and  subsequently  identified  with  some  person  seen  for  the  first 
time.  A  resemblance  of  this  kind  such  as  would  lead  to  a  real  recogni- 
tion would  perhaps  be  as  extraordinary  a  coincidence  as  we  could 
possibly  have,  owing  to  the  amount  of  detail  involved.  But  I  doubt 
whether  we  ought  ever  to  feel  complete  confidence  in  such  recognitions. 
I  have  made  some  remarks  on  recognitions  in  former  papers,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  my  estimate  of  their  evidential  value  has  even 
diminished  since  I  wrote  my  paper  on  Phantasms  of  the  Dead.  What  I 
think  isliable  to  happen  in  such  cases  is  a  sudden  memory-illusion,  alter- 
ing or  giving  fallacious  definiteness  to  the  recollection  of  an  apparition.^ 

This  hypothesis  is,  I  think,  supported  by  the  two  following  cases, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  semi-identification  of  the  phantasm 
before  its  counterpart  is  finally  fixed  upon,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  I  think,  had  the  resemblance  ultimately  dis- 
covered been  real  and  complete.  (P.  ^.)  A  gentleman  tells  us 
that  he  woke  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  '*  and  saw  the  form 
of  a  man,  apparently  dressed  in  a  black  frock  coat  of  clerical  cut, 
tightly  buttoned  up,  standing  motionless  and  silent  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  when  after  a  short  pause  he  moved  slowly  and  silently  towards  the 
door  and  disappeared.  Could  not  next  day  remember  who  the  figure 
was  like  but  have  thought  since  that  it  was  more  like  that  of  Mr.  Holt, 
(sometime  curate  of  the  parish)  than  of  anyone  else.''  After  this  was 
written,  on  a  second  visit  some  two  months  after,  he  tells  us,  "As  I  was 
strolling  in  the  garden  I  met  and  instantly  recognised  as  an  old 
acquaintance  my  spiritual  visitor  at  Easter.  I  shook  hands  with  him 
and  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  *When  did  we  meet  last?'  but  checked 
myself  in  time,  as  it  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  it  was  my 
spiritual  visitor  at  Easter  who  now  stood  before  me  in  the  flesh. 
In  course  of  conversation  T  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  coming  to 
dine  at  the  Rectory,  and  from  my  sister  I  learnt  his  name  and  the 
position  he  held  with  reference  to  my  father,  viz.,  his  being  at  present 

^  The  case  is  of  course  evidentially  entirely  different  if  an  apparition,  at  the  timt  it  is 
$eenj  produces  the  impression  of  being  that  of  a  de6nite  person  unkno¥ni  by  sight.  I 
know  at  first  hand  of  an  instance  of  this, where  the  apparition  coincided  with  the  death 
of  the  person  seen,  and  was  connected  with  that  person  by  the  percipient  before 
hearing  of  the  death.  She  had  doubtless  seen  her,  as  they  had  attended  the  same 
church,  but  she  did  not  know  her.  Subsequently  she  picked  out  her  photograph 
among  a  number  of  other  unknown  ones,  thus  confirming  the  recognition.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  give  this  case  in  more  detail. 
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his  curate,  but. with  the  right  of  presentation  to  the    Rectory   on  the 
next  vacancy.       ...     I  never  saw  him  before  or  si  nee.  "^ 

My  second  case  (P.  ^)  was  regarded  by  the  percipient  as  a 
premonition.  It  perhaps  supports  my  hjrpothesis  more  strongly  than 
the  last  because  the  unrecognised  phantasm  was  ultimately  identified 
as  an  acquaintance,  and  might,  therefore,  have  been  recognised  from 
the   beginning. 

A  lady  writes  : — 

One  evening,  about.  10  years  ago,  I  lay  on  the  sofa  dozing.  My  husband, 
and  a  friend  who  was  staying  with  us,  were  sitting  in  two  armchairs,  on 
either  side  of  the  fire.  Suddenly  I  wakened  and  opened  my  eyes,  saw 
opposite  me,  behind  my  friend's  chair,  the  figure  of  a  dead  man,  the  eyes 
closed,  head  drooping,  grey  hair  straight  down  the  forehead,  nose  prominent, 
mouth  faUen  in,  face  drawn.  The  figure  is  plainly  before  my  eyes  even  now. 
I  stared  at  it  mute  and  motionless,  for  fully  a  moment  or  more.  I  faintly 
remember  thinking  it  was  an  optical  delusion.  I  was  perfectly  composed,  I 
withdrew  my  eyes,  and  when  I  looked  back  the  figure  had  gone.  I  told  my 
friend  in  a  day  or  two  about  what  I  had  seen,  and  mentioned  a  person  whom 
I  fancied  the  face  resembled,  but  I  vainly  tried  to  make  sure  of  any  real 
likeness.  About  five  weeks  afterwards,  my  husband  was  one  evening  called 
out  of  the  room,  when  he  returned  he  told  us  Mr.  De  Gemon  had  never 
returned  home  since  he  had  dined  with  a  friend,  after  the  day's  hunt,  two 
days  previously.  That  week,  his  body  was  found  in  the  river  ;  he  had  been 
drowned  crossing  a  swollen  ford. 

I  then  recognised  the  face  and  figure  I  had  seen,  it  was  a  perfect  portrait 
of  De  Gremon,  fixed,  and  drawn  in  death. 

I  must  admit  that  it  requires  some  straining  of  this  hypothesis — 
that  the  recollection  of  unrecognised  apparitions  is  not  a  very  definite 
one^to  extend  it  to  the  rare  cases  where  the  apparition  is  gazed  at 
for  minutes  instead  of  seconds,  and  it  is  therefore  with  some  hesitation 
that  I  apply  it  to  a  curious  case,  (P.  ^,)  where  a  lady  sits  opposite  to 
a  phantom  gentleman,  for — as  she  believes — several  minutes,  in  a 
Metropolitan  Railway  carriage,  and  that  evening  identifies  him 
at  the  theatre  as  one  of  the  actors.  But  the  case  is  so  isolated  that, 
provisionally  at  any  rate, « we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  viewing  the 
recognition  with  some  scepticism.  In  any  case  this  experience  hardly 
comes  under  the  head  of  premonitions  as  I  have  defined  them. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  a  description  written  beforehand 
of  an  unrecognised  phantasm  can  hardly  ever  prove  the  reality  of  a 
subsequent  recognition  ;  for  it  is  practically  impossible  to  describe  any 
one  so  that  they  should  be  unmistakably  recognised,  unless  they  have 
some  peculiar  deformity  or  scar.     The  best  possible  description  of  a 

1  It  is  interesting,  though  not  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  to  note 
that  this  apparition  occurred  in  a  room  which,  unknown  to  the  percipient,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted,  but  it  did  not  resemble  the  traditional  ghost  of  the  room. 
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person  must  be  equally  like  many  others,  whereas  that  person's  AppMr- 
ance  in  reality  is  probably  unique. 

SYMBOLIC   VISUAL   HALLUCINATIONS. 

We  have  next  to  consider  a  class  of  symbolic  hallucinations.  Tbe 
following  case,  which  is  the  best  visual  case  of  the  kind  we  have,  will 
explain  what  I  mean.     It  is  from  Mrs.  Welman,  now  dead,  and  wm 

written  in  1884.     (P.  478.) 

There  is  a  tradition  in  my  mother's  family  that  before  a  death  a  liigi 
black  dog  often  appears  to  some  of  the  relations.  I  was  going  down  ttim, 
about  dinner  time,  one  winter's  evening  in  1877.  The  lamps  were  lighAadi 
and  as  I  turned  into  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  the  staircase,  I  saw  a  liigi 
black  dog  walking  noiselessly  before  me.  I  thought,  in  the  dim  light,  it 
might  be  one  of  our  collie  dogs,  and  called  *^  Laddie,"  but  it  did  not  turn  or 
make  any  sign.  I  followed  it,  feeling  uncomfortable,  and  was  still  man 
startled  when,  on  getting  downstairs,  every  trace  of  the  dog  had  disappesred, 
and  yet  every  door  was  shut. 

I  said  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  but  often  thought  of  it.  Two  or  three 
days  later  I  heard  from  Ireland  of  the  unexpected  death  of  an  aunt,  mj 
mother's  sister,  in  consequence  of  an  accident. 

Mrs.  Welman 's  sister  who  sent  us  this  case  says  it  may  be  depended 
upon  as  *^  Mrs.  Welman  is  not  at  all  a  fanciful  person  about  such 
things,  and  also  anyone  who  knew  the  gallery,  stairs  and  hall  at  Norton 
Manor,  with  heavy  swing  doors  shutting  off  the  other  part  of  the  house, 
would  see  how  quite  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  real  dog  to  disappear 
in  the  way  this  one  did." 

A  single  case  of  this  kind  can  have  little  evidential  weight,  from 
the  absence  of  any  manifest  relation  between  the  hallucination  and  the 
event  which  it  is  supposed  to  prefigure.    But  it  would  be  quite  possible 
that  such  cases  might  become  evidentially  important  through  frequency 
of  recurrence.     For  this  they  should  be  recorded  with  their  date  before 
fulfilment :  if  they  really  recur  in  the  experience  of  particular  individuals 
and  families,  the  keeping  of  such  records  ought  to  be  easy,  and  were 
they  kept  it  would  soon  be  settled  beyond  a  doubt  how  far  the  time- 
relation  between  the  phantasm  and  the  death  is  definite  and  invariable. 
What  has  to  be  proved  is  (1)  that  the  particular  phantasm  is  not  met 
with  in  the  family  except  in  connection  with  a  death ;  (2)  that  the 
interval  allowed  between  it  and  the  death  is  sufiSiciently  short  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  people  whose  deaths  may  be  foreshadowed  to  make  it 
decidedly  unlikely   that  one  of  these  would  die  in  that  interval ;  (3) 
that  it  is  not  experienced  only  when  there  is  expectation  of  death. 
It  is  important  to  record  the  experience  before  fulfilment  to  avoid 
all  unconscious  bias  in  deciding  after  the  event  whether  the  previous 
experience  was  the  real  symbol  or  not.     For  instance,   if  the  symbol 
is  a    black  dog^  it  is  important  to  dec\d<i\»iQT^VXv^«^«oX.  %ya^«5C>aR^ 
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has  had  time  to  occur  whether  what  is  seen  is  the  black  dog  or  only  a 
shadow. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  visual  symbols — black  dogs, 
phantom  carriages,  &c. — but  to  auditory  ones,  shrieks,  knocks,  &c.,  of 
which  two  or  three  cases  will  be  found  further  on,  and  to  recurrent 
symbolic  dreams. 

Death  is  not  the  only  event  that  may  be  symbolically  foreshadowed, 
but  among  the  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations  we  have  collected, 
the  only  other  event  thus  indicated  is  almost  the  same  as  death,  namely, 
funerals — and  as  a  transition  from  one  to  the  other  I  may  quote  a  case 
which  at  least  seems  to  have  been  a  curious  coincidence.  (P.  55.)  It 
was  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  L.  Wood,  Rector  of  Newent, 
Gloucestershire,  an  Associate  of  the  Society.  The  writer.  Miss  H.,  does 
not  wish  her  name  to  be  mentioned. 

My  mother  and  I  were  once  driving  in  Somersetshire  with  an  old  lady  of 
nearly  80  years  of  age.  She  suddenly  called  to  the  servants  to  stop  the 
carriage  and  draw  up  to  the  side  of  the  road,  which  was  done,  though  we 
wondered  at  such  an  unaccountable  order.  *'  Now  you  can  go  on,"  she  said 
presently,  and  added,  turning  to  my  mother,  *'  I  always  like  to  stop  while  a 
funeral  passes."  The  road  was  a  long,  straight  one,  and  quite  empty  of  even 
a  foot-passenger,  so  we  laughed  at  the  old  lady  and  told  her  so ;  and  she 
repeated,  "Well,  it  is  .very  odd;  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  one.  How 
foolish  the  servants  must  have  thought  me."  The  next  day  occurred  the 
perfeeUy  sudden  death  of  her  most  intimate  friend  and  nearest  neighbour — 
an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  read  to  her  every  day. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Miss  H.  writes  : — 

The  drive  took  place  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  fine  bright 
day.  We  were  staying  at  Weston-super-Mare,  where  the  old  lady  and 
gentleman  lived,  so  I  heard  of  his  death  myself  from  the  old  lady's  daughter, 
the  day  after  it  happened.  She  reminded  me  and  my  mother  then  of  the 
old  lady's  idea  of  two  days  before. 

The  foreshadowing  of  funerals  belongs  mainly  to  a  curious  set  of 
Welsh  stories,  collected  by  Miss  Mary  Curtis,  an  Associate  of  the 
Society,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  form  an  interesting  contribution  to 
folk-lore.  In  Wales,  as  is  well  known,  funerals  excite  more  interest  in 
neighbours  and  mere  acquaintances  than  they  do  here,  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  more  uncontrolled  signs  of  emotion,  and  we  must 
account  thus,  I  suppose,  for  the  premonitory  interest  centering  in  the 
funeral  rather  than  in  the  death.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  belief — 
at  any  rate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laughame  where  these  stories 
were  collected — that  phantasmal  lights  are  often  seen  passing  along 
the  path  to  be  afterwards  taken  by  a  coffin ;  that  sounds  of  the  funeral 
— weeping,  singing,  trampling — are  phantasmally  rehearsed  beforehand, 
and  that  sometimes — ^but  we  have  no  first-hand  accounts  of  this — an 
apparition  of  the  person  about  to  die  is  seen  pacing  his  coffin's  future 
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course.  We  have  even  one  first-hand  account  of  how  five-and-twentj 
years  ago  a  phantom  funeral  was  seen  with  the  same  mourners,  (Sec,  as 
afterwards  took  part  in  the  real  one ;  but  as  the  seers  were  two  little 
boys  of  eight  and  nine,  we  can  hardly  rely  on  the  identification.  In 
second  and  third-hand  accounts  these  phantom  funerals  sometimes 
knock  down  and  bruise  the  unfortunate  and  involuntary  witnesses. 
Elxtravagances  like  this  last  find  no  place  in  first-hand  stories,  but  it  is 
curious  that  we  have  five  first-hand  accounts  of  the  lights,  four  of  which 
are  Welsh,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  moving  lights  are  a  common  form 
of  hallucination  elsewhere. 

Regarded  as  evidence  for  the  reality  of  premonitions  these  narratives 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  come  to  much.  Funerals  are  likely  to  pass  along 
most  roads  sooner  or  later,  especially  when,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
Wales,  people  are  frequently  not  buried  in  the  nearest  burial  ground, 
but  taken  to  considerable  distances.  Indefinite  time  seems  to  be 
allowed  for  the  fulfilment,  and,  as  the  French  proverb  says :  Taut  vient 
<JL  qui  aait  cUtendre,  The  individual  who  is  to  die  is  not  indicated,  and 
only  in  one  case  his  residence  ;  and  in  that  one  case,  where  the  seer  one 
evening  observes  lights  coming  out  of  two  houses  in  which  deaths  occur 
at  different  intervals  of  some  weeks  afterwards,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  deaths  were  at  all  unlikely. 

I  should  hardly  have  discussed  these  unsatisfactory  premonitions 
here  were  it  not  for  the  curious  prevalence  of  this  particular  kind 
in  one  locality,  and  for  the  fact  that  there  is  one  case — not,  however, 
from  Wales — where  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  striking  coinci- 
dence. (P.  484.)  It  is  from  Mr.  Archibald  Maclachlan,  Wemyss  Bay 
Steamboat  Company  : — 

When  living  in  a  farmhouse  above  Glendaruel,  Argyleshire,  one  night, 
about  11  p.m.,  I  went  out  of  doors  just  before  going  to  bed.  The  house 
stood  on  a  hillside,  the  road  going  straight  down.  I  saw  a  bluish  kind  of  light 
coming  up  the  road.  I  wondered  who  could  be  there.  The  light  came 
straight  up  and  I  saw  there  was  nobody  there.  A  little  alanned,  I  entered  a 
gate  leading  from  the  road  to  the  house  ;  the  light  followed.  I  entered  the 
porch  ;  it  passed  along  the  front  of  the  house  before  me,  and  was  hidden  by 
the  side  of  the  porch.  I  had  tapped  at  the  window  for  those  inside  to  come 
out,  but  none  were  quick  enough  to  see  it  distinctly. 

Next  day  a  coffin  containing  the  body  of  an  uncle  who  had  died  suddenly 
and  of  whose  death  we  were  not  aware,  came  up  the  road,  through  the  gate, 
past  the  porch,  and  was  taken  into  the  house  through  the  window  on  the 
other  side  of  the  porch.     I  have  seen  fire-balls,  but  never  a  light  like  this. 

(Signed)  Archibald  Maclachi^m. 

I  think  we  ought  to  allow  here  for  a  certain  probability  that  if  a 
coffin  did  enter  or  leave  the  house  it  would  be  taken  that  way,  so  that 
if  the  connection  between  lights  and  coffins  occurred  to  Mr.  Maclachlan 
when  he  saw  the  light  his  imagination  might  be  influenced  accordingly. 
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If  this  were  so,  the  premonitory  element  of  the  vision  may  be 
«i|dained  away ;  but  the  coincidence  of  a  death-suggesting  appearance 
vith  an  unexpected  death  would  remain. 

AUDTTORT   HALLUCINATIONS  WHERE   DISTINCT   IDEAS   ARE   CONVEYED 

IN   WORDS. 

TlieBe  are  all  the  visual  cases,  which  appear  to  me  noteworthy  in 
tbe  way  of  evidence.  The  purely  auditory  hallucinations  fall  into  very 
Doiilar  classes  ;  namely  (1)  cases  where  distinct  ideas  are  conveyed  in 
words ;  (2)  cases  where  sounds  to  be  afterwards  heard  in  reality  are 
phantaamally  heard  ;  (3)  symbolic  sounds. 

Of  the  first  and  best  class  we  have,  I  think,  only  four  specimens,  and 
these  not  very  strong  ones.     The  following  is  perhaps  the  strongest. 
It  IB  from  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  131,  Cornwall-road,  Westboume  Park,  W., 
vith  whom  Mr.  Gumey  thoroughly  discussed  the  case.     She  has  besides 
had  some  dreams  which  may  have  been  veridical,  but  hardly,  I  think, 
premonitory.      The  following  incident  occurred  in  Province  Wellesley, 
Straits  Settlements,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  May,  1878  (P.  377),  and  the 
account  was  sent  to  us  in  1882.      After  mentioning  several  bereave- 
ments, Mrs.  Morrison  continues  : — 

And  last  of  all  a  sweet  little  girl,  the  pride  of  its  parents' hearts,  was 
taken.  Some  days  prior  to  the  child  s  illness,  I  was  lying  awake  one  morning 
when  I  distinctly  heard  a  voice  say,  **If  there  is  darkness  at  the  11th  hour 
there  will  be  death."  In  alarm  I  started  up  in  bed  and  the  same  words  were 
slowly  and  deliberately  repeated. 

Naturally  enough,  when,  about  a  week  after,  the  child  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  I  watched  with  perturbed  feelings  and  grave  anxiety  the  aspect  of  the  sky 
day  and  night,  the  moon  being  at  the  full  just  then.  Two  or  three  days  passed ; 
the  little  one  hovered  between  life  and  death  ;  above,  the  sun  blazed  with 
unmitigated  fervour,  relentless  heat,  no  sign  of  cloud  or  disturbance  of  the 
atmosphere  in  any  way.  Twice  in  the  course  of  every  24  hours  was  11  o'clock 
looked  for  with  trembling  apprehension.  At  last,  after  more  than  a  week  of 
this  cloudless  weather,  a  few  minutes  before  11  in  the  morning  a  squall  arose 
with  extraordinary  suddenness  ;  servants  flew  to  close  the  Venetian  shutters, 
making  the  inside  of  the  house  extremely  dark.  The  sky  became  black  with 
clouds,  and  my  heart  sank.  That  day,  soon  after  one  o'clock,  the  child's  spirit 
quitted  its  little  mortal  frame  to  enter  a  life  of  never-ending  joy.  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  when  the  darkness  came,  as  I  had  to  consult  my 
watch  a  little  time  before  in  order  to  f^ye  the  child  medicine. 

The  fact  that  "the  11th  hour"  is  a  quasi-proverbial  phrase,  and 
likely  perhaps  to  occur  casually  to  the  mind,  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  evidential  value  of  this  story,  but  it  remains  a  striking  one,  and 
perhaps  not  the  less  so  from  the  somewhat  bizarre  character  of  the 
prophecy. 

SOUNDS,    AFTERWARDS   HEARD   IN   REALITY,    PHANTASMALLY   HEARD. 

I  pass  on  to  a  specimen  of  cJass  (2) — a  rehearsal  oi  IxjAiUT^  ^oxm!^. 
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It  was  sent  to  as  by  Mrs.  Bettany, .  of  2  Eckington-villas,  Ash- 
'boam^-grove,  Dulwich,  who  has  had  several  experiences  apparently 
exhibiting  spontaneous  telepathy,  of  which  one  or  two  are  given  in 
PhanUums  of  the  Living.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  case  may  also 
have  been  telepathic,  the  traveller  being  the  agent.     (P.  489.) 

Oeiober,  1885. 
On  the  night  of  October  26th,  1876,  I  was  aitoused  from  sleep  by  a  sound 
like  stones  thrown  at  my  bedroom  window.  I  got  up,  opened  my  window, 
and  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  friend  who  was  many  miles  away  ;  no  one 
tocis  there.  The  next  night  the  same  sound  occurred  at  the  same  hour.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  window  till  the  sound  was  twice  repeated.  Then  I  opened  the 
window,  and  found  that  very  friend  had  arrived  late  and  quite  unexpected 
from  abroad.  He  used  the  exact  words  I  had  thought  I  heard  the  night 
before,  at  which  time  he  had  not  reached  England. 

Jeanib  GwTNif  Bbttant. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Bettany  says  : — 

The  house  where  the  circumstance  occurred  stands  in  its  own  grounds  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  high  road,  in  the  country,  of  course. 

The  words  spoken  were  three  in  number  :  they  were  spoken  in  French, 
and  merely  explained  who  the  person  was. 

I  mentioned  it  to  the  housemaid,  whose  room  was  next  to  mine,  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  heard  it ;  she  said  '* No,"  and  was  much  surprised  when 
the  thing  repeated  itself  in  reality  next  night. 

In  few,  if  any,  of  the  remaining  auditory  cases  are  the  sounds  and 
the  description  of  them  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  us  in 
assuming  that  they  were  not  real  sounds  misinterpreted.  [See  on  this 
subject,  Phantasms,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  125-127.]  Knocks,  sounds  of  sawing 
of  timber,  cries  and  screams,  rustlings,  sounds  of  carriage  wheels,  even 
funeral  sounds  such  as  I  mentioned  above,  lamentations,  and  cries  for 
help !  help  !  help !  if  sufficiently  distant,  may  all  possibly  be  misinterpre- 
tations of  real  sounds,  whether  they  be  regarded  by  the  percipients 
as  a  rehearsal  of  a  sound  subsequently  heard,  or  as  symbolic  of  an 
approaching  death. 

SYMBOLIC   SOUNDS. 

There  are,  however,  two  striking  cases  of  a  shriek  recurring 
before  several  deaths.  The  first  (P.  416)  was  sent  in  1883  by  Mrs. 
Levey,  7,  Castle  Terrace,  Haverfordwest. 

On  the  night  of  27th  November,  1836,  my  mother  lay  djdng,  at  9  o'clock, 
on  a  night  of  great  rain.  There  came  a  fearful  wail  of  a  woman's  voice,  as  if 
swaying  to  and  fro  past  the  windows.  I  ran  to  the  window,  but  no  human 
being  could  bo  there,  as  the  room  was  two-pair  stairs  up,  and  no  houses  near. 
She  died  at  half -past  10. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  1844,  my  two  sisters  and  self  were 
sitting  together,  when  a  fearful  cry  came  from  the  street.  We  ran  to  the 
window — no  one  to  be  seen — no  house  near — a  moonlight  night.  Our  eldest 
brother^  a  doctor,  died  very  suddenly  on  the  10th. 
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•I  dinner  on  the  evening  uf  the  4th  Febni&ry, 
r  witil  1illu<l  our  houM.  I  mentklly  said,  "  If 
thi^y  would  aa,y  someone  &t  the  table  would 
'23,  (liud  quite  auddenl;  at  8  o'clock,  on  the 
iiccurrunue  upon  my  father's  death  in  1867. 
!86!i,     Sunie  at  death  of  next  brother,  a  doctor 

o'clcvk  ill  the  morning,  in  month  of  June, 
'  my  four  young  niecea  on  the  ataira  crying  in 
ji>r.  up  to  li|,'ht  a  candle,  aa  the  room  was  dark, 
<  my  aurprise,  no  peraoQ  was  there,  and  it  was 
4t«s  <>f  the  houee  were  aaleep.  Soon  after,  on 
captain  of  the  ahip  n(j  young  nephew 
u  say  that  three  young  men  fell  oTerboard  in  « 

B  dog  howled  in  a  most  fearful  manner.     The 
1  found  him  crouched  down,  hair  all  on  end,  in 
'  him  in  hor  ornu  and  kept  bim  at  the  fire,  ha 


I  me  as  supernatural  until  the  inquest  upon 
u  lady  uf  the  tiouae  said,   "  Oh,  did  you  hear  that 
It  evening  J"    I  made  no  remark,  hut  felt  that, 
it,  it  must  be  what  we  call  in  Ireland    "  The 
ir  my  young  da^  heard  people  apeak  of  it,  but  did 

■I  thu  deaths  of  the  tAm  who  died  suddenly,  it  waa 
FKjUicbs  Lbtkt. 
.>  given  by  Mra.  Levey,  it  might  be  suggested 
-  suddenly  taken  ill  and  himself  made  all  the 
V  t{i  account  for  the  series. 
Banshee "  cose  (F.    634),    though    with    longer 
shrieks  and  the    death  than  in  the  one  just 
<iin  Mra.  Treloar,  of  Biver,  Dover,  and  her  sister, 
dlowing  accouDt  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Myers, 
Uitii  the  two  ladies  in  April,  1888,  and  afterwards 
irrect  by  them.      Parts  of  a  previous  letter  of 
tdaced  into  the  account. 
I  both  were  awoke  from  sleep  at  home  at  Weeford 
1  waUing  sound.     We  went  all  over  the  house, 
|9  in  open  country,*  bat  oould  discover  nothing.     On 
t  mother  nor  any  servants  were  woke  by  the  noise. 
a  baQdog,  a  very  oourageoui  animal,  trembling  with 
tnist  into  some  billeta  of  firewood  which  wore  kept 
.una  S8th,  1863,  our  mother  died. 


home  with  garden  and  fields  rannd  it, 
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The  next  occasion  was  by  far  the  most  startling.  About  the  end  of 
August,  1879,  we  were  at  our  father's  rectory.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for 
some  time,  but  was  not  worse  than  usual,  and,  in  fact,  performed  service  on 
Sunday,  31st  August,  though  he  died  on  September  9th.  On  a  night,  then, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  we  had  all  gone  to  bed,  viz.,  our  father,  we  two 
daughters  in  separate  rooms,  our  brother  F.  H.  Oowpland,  since  deceased, 
a  groom,  a  cook,  and  a  young  housemaid,  sleeping  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  which  was  largo  for  a  country  rectory.  The  night  was  calm  ;  ihen 
were  no  trains  anywhere  near,  no  other  houses,  no  screech-owls,  no  poesibilttf 
of  passers-by,  and  ordinarily,  all  was  perfectly  still.  But  on  that  ni^ 
between  12  and  1  o'clock  every  person  in  the  house,  except  our  father,  ww 
awoke  by  a  terrible  sound  of  shrieking  or  wailing,  unlike  anything  which  we 
have  ever  heard,  except  on  the  other  occasions  here  mentioned,  but  louder 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  passage  leading  past 
our  father's  door.  My  sister  and  I  leapt  out  of  bed — ^no  one  could  have 
slept  through  such  a  sound — struck  matches  and  lit  candles,  and  rushed  cot 
without  even  waiting  to  put  dressing-gowns  on.  We  met  in  the  passage,  and 
there,  too,  met  my  brother  and  the  three  servants,  all  equally  terrified  with 
ourselves.  The  wail  or  shriek  seemed  borne  on  a  wind  (though  the  night 
was  still)  ;  it  seemed  inside  the  house,  among  the  rafters,  and  after  a  time, 
which  might  perhaps  be  a  minute  or  more,  it  seemed  to  pass  out  at  a  window 
and  died  away.  The  bulldog  ran  under  a  bed.  In  great  alarm,  we  went 
into  our  father's  room,  but  he  was  sleeping  peacefully — not  heavily,  but  quite 
undisturbed  by  the  noise.  Next  morning  we  cautiously  alluded  to  it,  but  he 
had  heard  nothing.  We  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  anyone  in 
ordinary  sleep  could  have  slept  through  that  noise,  and  can  only  suppose 
that  the  noise  in  some  way  did  not  sound  to  him.  He  died  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  September  9th,  1879.  With  regard  to  the  gloomy  character  of 
the  noise  heard,  we  may  add  that  our  father,  though  personaUy  happy  to 
depart,  and  full  of  faith,  was  for  our  sakes  very  reluctant  to  die  just  then, 
knowing  that  his  death  would  leave  us  in  much  trouble  of  various  kinds.  * 

In  1885  I  (Mrs.  Treloar)  was  married  and  living  in  my  husband's  house. 
The  Firs,  Bromyard.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  staying  with  us.  My  brother, 
F.  H.  Cowpland,  was  living  five  miles  off  at  the  Upper  House,  Bishoi/s 
Frome,  Staffordshire.  He  was  not  ill  in  the  middle  of  May.  But  we  two 
sisters,  Emily  Corbett,  and  other  servants  (Mr.  Treloar  was  away  from  home) 

1  In  a  letter  written  in  March,  1888,  Mrs.  Treloar  thus  describes  the  incident : 
**At  between  1  and  2  o'clock  we  were  all  asleep,  when  the  most  extraordinary 
sound  awoke  the  household.  I  got  up,  lit  my  candle,  went  into  my  sister's  room  aud 
found  her  up  also.  The  sound  as  I  went  there  seemed  to  rush  past  me  and  was  like  an 
awful  howling  followed  by  shriek  upon  shriek,  accompanied  by  what  seemed  to  be  .i 
strong  wind,  although  everything  out  of  doors  was  perfectly  stilL  My  sister  and  I 
ran  to  my  brother's  room  and  there  found  him  up ;  the  three  servants  also  were  coming 
down  the  stairs  from  the  top  of  the  house.  The  cook  burst  into  tears  and  said,  *  Oh, 
the  master  !  the  master  !  That  is  his  warning.'  The  sound  was  still  continuing.  We 
went  into  my  father's  room  and  there  found  him  sleeping  most  i)eacefully.    .    .    . 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it  was,  we  had  three  dc^  sleeping  in  my 
elster^s  and  my  bedrooms  and  they  were  aVL  cowering  down  with  affright,  their  bristles 
standing  straight  up  ;  one— a  bulldog — waa  \m,dw  \.Vv^\«^  wdA  T^V«afc\  Xa^xsox^  wk.^^ 
and  when  removed  was  found  to  be.  tTembWxig  «W  ovct.'"' 
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tgHn  hflud  the  wmil  «fc  night,  though  not  so  loudly  as  before.  We  got  up 
from  bed  and  looked  about,  but  could  find  nothing.  On  May  26th,  1885, 
our  brother  died. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  August,  1885,  I  (Mrs.  Treloar),  Emily  Oorbett,  and 
odier  servants  not  now  traceable,  heard  the  same  sound.  The  Firs,  however, 
WIS  not  so  solitary  a  house  as  Weef ord  Rectory,  and  the  noise  was  not  so 
oferwhelming  as  before  my  father's  death.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself 
that  it  mi^t  have  been  caused  by  men  in  the  road  ;  but  I  felt  very  uneasy 
shoot  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  had  gone  to  stay  at  Bettws-y-Ooed,  being  rather 
out  of  health.  Mrs.  Gardiner  is  still  alive  and  well,  but  another  sister,  Miss 
Annie  Ck>wpland,  who  was  perfectly  well  when  the  wailing  was  heard,  died 
sboot  a  week  later  from  diphtheria. 

Emily  Corbett,  the  servant  above  mentioned,  cannot  write,  but  the 
part  containing  particulars  of  what  she  heard  was  read  over  to  her 
uid  she  stated  they  were  correct,  and  affixed  her  mark. 

Mrs.  Treloar  saw  an  apparition  of  this  same  sister  at  the  time,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  her  sickening  with  the  virulent  form  of 
dq>htheria,  of  which,  in  a  very  few  days  she  died  ;  and  an  apparition 
of  her  was  seen,  apparently  simultaneously,  or  almost  simultaneously,  in 
another  room,  by  a  niece  of  her9.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  as  appar- 
ently showing  a  family  tendency,  that  Mrs.  Treloar's  mother  three 
times  saw  apparitions  of  people  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Accounts 
of  all  these  cases  are  printed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1888. 

The  following  case  deserves  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
two  just  given.  The  narrator  does  not  wish  her  name  to  be  published, 
nor  does  her  sister,  who,  however,  confirms  the  account.^  (P.  63.) 

The  incident  here  narrated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  occurred  in  a  country 
house  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  dwelt  (and  still  dwells)  one 
of  those  old  Cornish  families  whose  name  bespeaks  their  Celtic  origin. 
Though  it  happened  long  ago,  many  are  now  living  who  would  not  like  to  see 
their  name  in  print  in  connection  with  so  strange  a  story,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  made  public. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  one  of  the  sons,  a  boy  11  years  of  age,  was 
ill  of  scarlet  fever,  but  his  condition  had  so  much  improved  that  his  father 
and  sisters  confidently  expected  his  recovery  ;  an  opinion  which  was  not 
shared  by  one  at  least  of  the  doctors,  nor  by  his  mother  and  aunt,  who  were 
his  devoted  nurses.  John  himself  had,  from  the  first,  looked  Death  in  the 
face,  and  prepared  to  meet  him. 

On  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  end  of  March,  the  setting  sun  was  lighting  up 
the  west  room,  in  which  three  of  John's  sisters  and  his  next  brother,  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  were  indulging  in  an  animated  discus- 
sion. They  had  just  come  up  from  dinner,  at  which  their  father  had  spoken 
with  some  scorn  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  young  doctor,  who  had  been  there 
that  morning,  to  admit  decided  improvement  in  his  patient ;  although  he 

1  Aiioth«r  coriotis  instance  of  a  violent  and  unexplained  noise  disturbing  a  whole 
hofoaebokiiMdemsnbed  in  PhanUumt  of  the  Living  (Case  302^,  VoLll.,  p.lAa,  %sAV^ 
worth  reicmng  to. 
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allowed  that  both  strength  and  appetite  had  increased.  Their  mother  hid 
made  no  reply  to  their  father's  sanguine  expectations,  but  sat  silent  with  tern 
in  her  eyes.  The  yoUng  people  took  their  father's  view,  and  were  indignant 
that  any  one  should  doubt  John's  recovery.  One  of  them  made  a  satiml 
remark,  at  which  they  all  laughed. 

Before  that  laugh  ceased,  there  rang  through  the  room,  as  if  uttered  by  s 
person  standing  on  thef  landing  at  the  open  door,  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek; 
then  a  pause,  and  another  shriek  ;  after  another  pauae,  a  third,  loudo; 
deeper,  and  ending  in  a  gurgling  rattle,  like  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature. 
Horrified  indeed  they  all  were ;  time  can  never  efbuce  the  remembnmce  of 
those  awful  sounds. 

Their  father,  who  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall,  came  hastily  across  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  calling  to  one  of  hie 
daughters,  who  he  knew  was  in  the  west  room,  asked,  "What  was  the 
matter ;  who  was  screaming  in  that  dreadful  manner  ?  "  Immediate  inqoiriei 
were  made  by  his  orders,  for  he  would  not  allow  for  a  moment  there  could  be 
any  but  a  natural  cause.  The  servants  were  at  tea  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  and  they  all  gave  the  same  account.  They  had  heard  three  shrieki, 
uttered  by  a  woman's  voice,  which  appeared  to  coine  from  the  hall  or  weit  , 
room  ;  certainly  not  from  their  part  of  the  house. 

The  youngest  child,  two  and  a-half  years  old,  was  with  her  nurse  in  s 
room  not  far  from  the  west  room.  She  asked  in  great  astonishment,  "  Who 
screams,  Ellen  ?    I  didn't  scream." 

The  strangest  part  remains  to  be  told.  The  sick>room  was  so  situated  thst 
sounds  in  the  hall  and  staircase  were  audible  there  ;  and  soon  after,  the 
short,  single  bark  with  which  an  old  spaniel  always  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  doctors,  was  heard  there.  But  the  awful  shrieks  which  ran  through 
every  other  part  of  the  house  were  not  heard.  John,  and  his  mother  and 
aunt  who  were  with  him,  were  quite  unconscious  that  anything  had  happened. 
Three  weeks  after,  John  died,  strong  in  faith  and  hope  ;  for  him,  no  warning 
was  needed. 

Every  attempt  to  discover  a  natural  cause  was  made,  but  in  vain,  by  those 
most  anxious  to  deprive  the  circumstance  of  significance.  No  other 
interpretation  could  be  given  but  that  it  was  a  warning  specially  sent  to  those 
who  needed  it ;  and  its  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  in 
those  who  hoard  it,  which  prepared  them  for  the  event  that  was  to  follow. 

Fifteen  years  after,  when  the  beloved  youngest  daughter  lay  in  the  sleep 
from  wl^ich  she  never  awoke,  sounds  of  hysterical  w^ailing  and  sobbing  went 
about  the  house,  but  she  heard  them  not.  Two  of  the  sons  died  abroad,  but 
no  warning  sound  was  heard  ;  nor,  when  the  aged  father  and  mother 
departed. 

Such  are  the  facts  ;  who  shall  interpret  them  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  these  "  Banshees  "  were  heard  by 
several  people,  so  that,  if  not  real  natural  sounds,  they  must  have  been 
collective  hallucinations,  on  which  see  Phcmtasnis  of  the  Livi^ig^ 
Chapter   XVIII.     This  concludes  the  class  of  auditory  hallucinations. 

From  my  third  class  oi  cases — ^t\vat  oi  ^^tViaX  y^'^^'^^^^I  \«««rQs. 
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frofeBBixig  to  see  into  the  future — evidence  of  a  definite  and  unam- 
ligpioas  kind  might  be  expected ;  but  we  have  only  three  cases  at 
int-hand,  of  which  the  following  (P.  7)  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
itimigest.  The  lady  who  communicated  it  to  us  (in  1882),  and  who 
denred  that  her  name  should  not  be  given,  says  that  when  in  America 
Ab  was  taken  by  a  Spiritualist  friend  to  a  medium's  house.  She  then 
eonliDiieB: — 

Though  I  had  only  arrived  in  Boston  the  day  before,  her  guides  instantly 
noognised  that  I  came  over  the  water,  and  opened  up,  not  only  my  past  life, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  future.  They  said  I  had  a  picture  of  my  family  with 
ae,  and  on  producing  it,  the  medium  told  me  (in  trance)  that  two  of  my 
diildren  were  in  the  spirit  world,  and,  pointing  to  one  son  in  the  group,  she 
aid,  "  Tou  will  soon  have  this  one  there  ;  he  will  die  suddenly, — but  you 
matt  not  weep  for  him  ;  he  will  be  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  It  is  not 
often  permitted  to  tell  these  things,  but  we  see  it  is  best  for  you,  that  you 
may  know  it  is  no  accident. " 

I  had  not  been  home  many  weeks,  before  my  son,  a  brave  boy  of  17,  was 
kiDed  at  a  game  of  f  ootbalL 

Mr.  Podmore  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  photograph  in  question, 
which  represented  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  children. 

This  case  seems  to  me  remarkable,  but  we  tind  in  it  again  the 
want  of  detail  which  lessens  the  value  of  so  many  of  the  cases  I 
am  quoting,  and  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  information 
about  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  probability  that  this  true 
statement  was  purely  accidental  without  knowing  whether  it  is  picked 
out  of  many  things  said  by  the  medium,  of  which  the  larger  part 
were  either  easy  to  guess  or  false,  and  have  very  likely  been  forgotten. 
It  is  clear  that  if  enough  things  are  said  some  will  in  the  long  run  be 
true,  and  my  experience  with  a  medium  of  this  kind^  is  that  a  great 
many  guesses  are  made  and  attempts  to  draw  information  from  oneself. 
Still  the  prophecy  is  undeniably  a  bold  one,  nor  is  it  the  kind  of 
prophecy  which  one  would  suppose  likely  to  be  good  for  the  trade. 

The  fourth  class — non-externalised  impressions  of  various  kinds — 
is  not  a  large  one  in  our  collection,  and  as  it  happens  contains  no 
case  which  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  quoting  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  investigation. 

GENERAL   DISCUSSION    OF    DREAM-EVIDENCE.  \ 

There   remains  to  be  considered  the   evidence  from   dreams.     As    \ 
already   stated,  about  two-thirds  of  our  first-hand   cases  are   dreams, 
and  it  is  on  them  that  the  argument  for  premonitions  mainly  rests, 
which  in  itself  puts  the  premonitory  evidence  in  a  lower  rank  than  the 

J  Probably  the  medium  concerned    in  th«  narrative,  but  out  VuloxmAXiX.  y&  ii<c^\ 
certMin  »b€mt  tbiB. 
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telepathic.  For  ^here  are  special  soaroes  of  weakness  in  dresoh. 
evidence^  which  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  Phcmiatmi  qf : 
the  Living,  Chapter  YIII.  (see  especially  pp.  298-300),  that  I  need 
not  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  them  here.  [The  first  is  onethtt 
occurs  at  once  to  every  educated  person  who  hears  of  premonitoiy 
dreams : — that  there  are  so  many  dreams  dreamt  every  night  that  torn 
of  them  must  come  true.  This  objection  does  not  apply — at  least  in 
any  obvious  way — to  the  waking  hallucinations  with  which  we  hATS 
hitherto  been  chiefly  concerned.  Such  a  haUucination  is  for  most  persoot 
who  have  one — including  most  of  our  informants — either  a  singular  or  a 
very  rare  experience ;  and  it  is  an  experience  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  Hence,  if  any  one  has  a  waking  hallucinatory  visioDi 
suggesting  the  idea  of  death,  of  a  near  relative  then  in  good  health, 
and  the  relative  dies  very  soon  after,  the  coincidence  is  at  any  rate  a 
remarkable  one ;  but,  considering  the  immense  number  of  dreams  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  occurred  within  the  period  from  which  cor 
records  are  taken,  the  mere  fact  that  the  dream  of  a  relative's  death 
has  been  soon  followed  by  the  event  is  hardly  worth  noting. 

But  this  general  objection  to  the  evidential  value  of  dreams  is  not 
insuperable ;  it  can  be  overcome  if  the  correspondence  between  the 
dream  and  the  event  is  sufficiently  definite  and  detailed  :  since  the 
probability  that  such  a  correspondence  could  occur  by  acddrat 
diminishes  very  rapidly  with  each  detail  that  is  added.  Here,  however, 
we  have  to  notice  a  special  source  of  weakness  in  the  quality  of  dream- 
evidence,  which  is  independent  of  the  frequency  of  dreams,  viz.  :  that 
our  memory  for  dreams  being  less  vivid  and  less  trustworthy  than  our 
memory  for  waking  experiences,  details  are  more  apt  to  be 
unconsciously  read  bctck  into  dreams,  so  that  the  dreams  assume  a 
definiteness  and  precision  and  fulness  of  detail  which  do  not  really 
belong  to  them.  This  source  of  weakness  is  excluded,  if  the  dream 
has  been  told  to  some  one  else  before  the  fulfilment  arrives, — as  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  instances  which  I  am  about  to  give — so  far  as  we 
can  rely  on  the  memory  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  told.  But  this 
contirmatory  memory — especially  if  it  has  to  recall  events  some  years 
old — must  be  supposed  to  have  not  only  the  average  liability  to  error 
which  attaches  to  human  memories  generally,  but  also  a  further 
special  liability  to  error  due  to  (1)  the  tendency  we  all  have  to 
exaggerate  the  marvellous,  (2)  the  tendency  to  yield  unconsciously  to 
the  dreamer's  strong  conviction  that  he  mentioned  be/ore  the  event 
what  he  has  only  mentioned  afterwards,  (3)  the  tendency  to  ante-date 
the  impression  produced  by  these  subsequent  repetitions.  I  dwell  on  this 
liability  to  error  in  the  contirmatory  memory — of  the  eflect  of  which 
we  had  one  undoubted  and  atrikmg  exam^^  \xv  c^o\!1«^\.vcl<^  the  evidence 
for  PharUastns  of  the  //ivirw/— not  becau^  \  ^^^  ^  ^^^^Hesww^  xV'^'^^ 
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m  order  to  emphasise  the  great  advantage,  from  an  investigator's  point 
of  view,  of  a  written  record,  in  any  case  of  this  kind,  where  exactness 
in  details  Is  fundamentally  important. 

There  are  other  ways,  hesides  correspondence  of  definite  details,  in 
which  the  evidential  weakness  of  dream-evidence  due  to  the  frequency 
of  dreams  may  be  at  least  diminished  Thus  if  the  dream  that  appears 
premonitory  was  of  a  unique  or  peculiarly  impressive  kind,  it  immedi- 
ately fails  into  a  special  class  of  dreams,  much  smaller  than  the 
whole  genus  :  so  that  the  probability  of  its  coincidence  with  the  event 
being  due  to  accident  is  proportionately  diminished.  But  it  is  important 
tiiat  this  aniqae  or  impressive  character  should  be  noted  before  fulfil- 
ment ;  since  we  so  frequently  forget  our  dreams  altogether  that  it 
ii  difficult  to  feel  sure  that  any  particular  fulfilled  dream  is  really 
unique  because  it  seems  so  after  fulfilment.  To  take  an  extreme  case  : 
If  I  dreamt  once  a  week  that  the  house  would  catch  fire  the  next  day, 
I  should  clearly  not  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  even  a  curious 
coincidence  if  the  fire  actually  occurred.  But  supposing  I  always 
forgot  the  dreams  except  on  the  particular  occasion  when  the  actual 
fire  recalled  it,  it  would  have  the  false  appearance  of  a  striking 
premonition.  And  dreams  may  be  remembered  for  a  time  after 
waking,  but  make  no  permanent  impression  when  not  fulfilled,  such  as 
ui  exactly   similar  dream   would  do    if  it  were   strikingly   fulfilled. 

The  following  case  shows  how  quite  impressive  dreams  may  be 
forgotten  if  not  recalled  by  their  apparent  fulfilment.  It  is  curious 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  dreams  in  our  collection  which  have 
c»nveyed  a  useful  warning.  (P.  487.)  It  is  from  Mrs.  Reay,  99,  Holland- 
road,  Kensington. 

September  Vlth,  1884. 

I  was  going  to  spend  the  day  with  my  sister  at  Roehampton,  and  the  night 
previous,  just  as  I  was  going  to  sleep,  I  was  startled  by  a  vision  before  me  of 
the  carnage,  which  was  to  meet  nie  at  Mortlake  Station,  being  upset  in 
^e  road  close  by  her  house.  This  quite  woke  me  up,  and  I  tried  to  forget  it, 
tMit  on  going  off  to  sleep  again  the  same  vision  returned,  exactly  as  at  the 
irst,  and  I  then  began  to  feel  very  nervous  about  my  visit  of  the  next  day  ; 
>ut  eventually  I  went  to  sleep,  and  it  did  not  come  back  to  my  mind.  When 
r  woke  in  the  morning  it  was  as  a  dream,  quite  gone. 

I  went  by  train  to  Mortlake,  and  had  to  wait  at  the  station  for  a  few 
ninutes.  Then  the  groom  drove  up  quickly  with  a  pony  carriage,  and 
apologised  for  the  carriage  not  being  there,  but  the  order  had  not  been  given 
n  time  to  get  it  ready. 

Eveiything  went  on  smoothly  till  we  were  drivmg  up  the  lane  to  my 
lister's  house,  when  the  horse  became  very  restive,  the  groom  got  down,  but 
;ould  find  nothing  wrong,  so  we  went  on  ;  this  happened  a  second  and  a  third 
ime,  but  when  he  was  examining  the  horse  for  the  third  time  my  vision  of 
he  night  before  suddenly  came  back  to  me,  and  1  told  the  grooift.  \  'voxi^j^ 
9t  oat  and  walk  to  the  house ;  he  tried  to  dissuade  me,  but  1  i^Vt  XiftTN«v» 
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and  insisted  upon  walking,  so  he  drove  off  by  himself,  and  had  only  goi  tt\ 

very  short  distance  from  me  when  the  horse  became  quite  unmanageable. 

hurried  on  some  men  in  the  road  to  help  him,  but  before  they  reached  him  Ht^ 

carriage,  horse  and  groom  were  all  in  a  confused  broken  heap  in  the  hedgi^ . 

just  as  I  had  seen  it  the  night  before,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  tpdL 

The  groom  managed  to  extricate  himself,  but  when  I  got  up  to  him  he  isid  Ift'^ 

was  so  thankful  I  insisted  upon  getting  out,  for  he  could  notpoenUyhmt'l 

saved  me  from  a  dreadful  accident. 

I  had  no  fear  of  horses.     I  i^ould  certainly  not  have  left  the  carriage  bift 

for  the  forewarning  of  the  previous  night. 

Emilt  Rsat« 

If  my  husband  was  awake  I  possibly  should  mention  the  circumstance  to 
him  before  going  to  sleep,  but  it  is  some  time  since  and  I  f oiget.  I  eoidl 
not  have  mentioned  it  to  him  afterwards,  as  it  had  quite  gone  from  my  mini 
till  the  accident  took  place. 

Mr.  Reay  writes: — 

I  also  recollect  about  a  dream  my  wife  had,  and  the  carriage  aocidcat 

In  the  evening  of  the  accident  I  well  remember  her,  when  recounting  tbt 

incident  to  me,  telling  me  it  was  the  sudden  recurrence  to  her  mind  of  i 

dream  she  had  had  the  previous  night  that  induced  her,  contrary  to  the  widi 

of  the  groom,  who  was  driving,  to  insist  upon  quitting  the  carriage,  after  tin 

third  time  the  horse  became  so  restive. 

S.  Reat.    , 

Mr.  Gurney  adds  a  note  that  Mrs.  Reay  had  told  him  this  story  in 
a  personal  interview,  and  that  he  feels  sure  that  it  is  accurate. 

RECOGNITION    OF    DREAM-SCENERT. 

What  has  been  said  above  of  the   unconscious  reading  back  of 
det^iils  into  dreams  after  the  supposed  fulfilment,  will  explain  why  I 
cannot  regard  the  mere  recognition  of  dream-scenery  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  supernormal  character  in  a  dream.     But  there  is  one 
class  of  cases  in  which  such  recognition  has  a  special  evidential  value, 
that  is,  when,  upon  recognising  the  place,  the  percipient  is  able,  owing 
to  his  dream,  to  make  some  assertion  as  regards  present  or  future,  which 
he   would  have  been  unable  to  make  had   he  not  dreamt  it ;  if,  for 
instance,  he  can  say  in  a  place  quite  unknown  to  him,  ''  Round  the 
next   corner  there  is  such  and  such  a  shop  " ;  or,  "  In  a  few  minutes  I 
shall  meet  so  and  so."     First  to  recognise  the  place  and   thence  to 
predict  the  incident  is  evidently  a  very  different  thing  from  first  recog- 
nising the  incident  and  then  the  place,  provided  the  incident  is  of  a 
suflficiently  definite  and  improbable  kind.      We  have  some  cases  of  this 
kind,  but  not,  I  think,  any   quite  conclusive  ones.     The  following  is, 
perhaps,    the   strongest.    (P.  95.)     It   appeared   in    the  Spectator   in 
1881  :— 

I  was  stfiying  with  a  friend,  a  cYer^TcvswTv,  m  ^M>iJtv  ^^xvaxs^ta^Vox^  in 
March,  1877,  1  think,  and  dreamt  t\va\.  \  >w«a  oti^  ol  «.  ^>w»\:\a%^^M\?3 .     V^'s 
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rftiie  pMty  shot  a  woodcock.  When  I  awoke  I  was  impressed  with  a  very 
•ifid  leooUection  of  my  dream,  and  its  locality,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
I  kid  neTer  seen  before. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  mention  the  dream  until  the  afternoon,  when  the 
UowiDg  circumstances  occurred.  Returning  with  my  friend  from  a  long 
nlk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madym  Park,  we  chanced  to  fall  in  with  the 
ftpdre'a  gamekeeper  carrying  his  gun  on  his  shoulder.  My  friend  and  the 
luMper  walked  on  some  50  or  60  yards  in  advance  of  me. 

They  presently  turned  off  the  road  at  right  angles,  and  disappeared  from 
mj  view.  When  I  came  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  road,  I  saw  them 
fdbwing  a  path  through  a  dingle.  Though  I  had  never  been  in  the 
nai^bourhood  before,  I  felt  the  scene  was  familiar  to  me.  I  stopped  to 
toQect  my  thoughts  and  reconcile  the  inconsistency.  In  a  moment  it  flashed 
i^cm  me  that  this  was  the  scene  of  my  last  night's  dream.  I  had  a  strange 
Ming  of  expectation ;  the  identity  of  the  scene  became  every  moment 
dearer  and  clearer  ;  my  eyes  fell  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  woodcock  of 
my  dream  had  risen  ;  I  was  certain  the  event  of  my  dream  would  be  inevit- 
lUy  re-enacted.  I  felt  I  must  speak,  and  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
Joae.  I  ahouted  to  my  friend,  '*  Look  out !  I  dreamt  I  shot  a  woodcock  here 
iaat  night."     My  friend  turned  and  replied,  *'  Did  you  ?  " 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  and  the  gun  off  the  keeper's 
ihoulder  (I  was  still  intently  gazing  on  the  very  foot  of  ground),  when  up 
f[eto  a  woodcock — the  woodcock  of  my  dream,  and  falls  to  the  keeper's  gun — 
%  capital  snap  shot.  We  were  all  not  a  little  astonished,  the  keeper, 
moreover,  remarking  that  he  thought  all  the  woodcocks  had  left  the  country 
some  weeks  before. — I  am,  sir,  &c., 

Thomas  Warren  Trevor. 

The  Vicarage,  Penmon,  Beaumaris. 
October  Sth,  1881. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Trevor  wrote  on  June  9th,  1884  : — 

1.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  had  a  prevision  or  any  other 
{psychical  experience  at  any  other  time. 

2.  Woodcocks  are  not  rare  in  the  district  during  the  season,  but  none  had 
been  seen  by  the  keeper  for  some  weeks  before,  and  the  season  was  con- 
sidered to  be  over ;  this  alone  constitutes  the  unusualness  of  killing  a 
woodcock  in  that  particular  place. 

Appended  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Johnson  to  Mr.  Trevor, 
written,  as  Mr.  Trevor  tells  us,  "quite  independently  of  my  narrative, 
which  he  did  not  see  before  he  wrote." 

Leaniestyn  Rectory,  Caman'onshire. 

June  IWi,  1884. 
Dear  Trevor, — I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  what  you  allude  to. 
You  were  spending  a  couple  of  days  with  me  in  March,  when  one  morning 
1  took  you  to  see  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  you  had  never 
previously  been.  On  our  arrival  there,  the  day  being  fine,  and  having  fallen 
in  with  the  keeper  (poor  fellow !  since  dead),  I  proposed  goVng  do^wiv  \*i  >iJcvei 
usTBh  to  take  a  farewell  shot  at  the  snipe,  the    present  doa^  ^oaaow  Wi'<. 
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having  been  then  fixed.  This  we  did,  and  after  a  time  retained  towards  ths 
house,  skirting  the  covers  as  we  went,  when  all  at  once,  after  crosBing  a  iane 
into  a  glade  between  two  woods,  you  caught  hold  of  me  with  a  scared  look  as 
your  face,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Good  Heavens  !  I  dreamt  last  night  I  saw  Uui 
place,  and  a  woodcock  got  up  just  there,"  pointing  to  Hie  edge  of  one  of  tkt 
•covers  towards  which  the  keeper  was  approaching  with  Hie  gun  ;  and  whikt 
I,  half  surprised,  half  amused,  was  beginning  to  question  you  on  the  matte, 
much  to  our  joint  surprise  a  woodcock  actually  did  rise  from  the  very  spot 
you  had  pointed  out,and  was  immediately  shot  by  the  keeper. — W.  JoHxaoK. 

The  coincidence  is  certainly  striking.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  evidential  value  of  this  case,  regarded  aa 
a  prediction  of  an  unexpected  event  after  recognition  of  the  scene 
depends  on  the  possibility  of  accurately  discriminating  which  was  the 
first  of  two  very  nearly  simultaneous  mental  acts — ^the  idea  that  thewood- 
cock  would  rise  and  the  perception  that  it  was  rising.  Woodcocks  do  not, 
I  presume,  rise  absolutely  without  warning.  There  is  doubtless  some 
slight  sound,  some  slight  movement  of  the  herbage  as  the  bird  begiu 
to  move  and  before  it  is  visible,  which  would  instinctively  suggest  s 
woodcock  to  a  practised  sportsman.  And  we  should,  I  think,  be 
attributing  to  Mr.  Trevor  exceptional  power  of  observing  the  seqaenoe 
of  his  own  ideas  if  we  assumed  that  he  had  not  had  any  such  instinctive 
perception  of  the  woodcock  before  he  felt  the  conviction  that  it  wonU 
rise.  The  whole  thing,  it  will  be  observed,  passed  in  a  few  seconds.  In 
another  case — in  which  the  coincidence,  apart  from  illusion  of  memory, 
would  be  also  striking — I  think  there  is  special  reason  for  supposing 
such  illusion  to  have  occurred.  Mr.  A.  writes  in  February,  1883 
(P.  385)  :— 

In  the  spring  of  1878  I  had  an  extraordinarily  vivid  dream,  so  vivid  that 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  the  leading  facts  of  it  remained 
indelibly  fixed  upon  my  mind.  When  the  dream  took  place  I  was  residing  in 
London. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  while  tlien? 
wont  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  place  I  had  never  been  to  before.  1 
arrived  at  Pittsburgh  at  11.30  p.m.,  and  went  straight  to  my  hotel,  which 
was  situated  close  to  the  railway  station.  The  following  morning  I  made  my 
way  into  the  town  to  find  the  offices  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
in  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1878.  As  I  advanced  up  the  main  street, 
everything  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  me,  and  then  it  suddenly  flashed 
upon  nie,  **  Why,  this  is  the  place  I  saw  in  that  dream."  As  this  startling 
fact  dawned  upon  me,  I  found  I  had  reached  the  street  I  required  (whicli 
intersected  the  one  I  was  in),  and,  not  knowing  how  the.  numbers  ran,  I  was 
about  to  ask  for  information,  when  I  remembered  that  in  my  dream  the  otficf 
I  had  visited  was  on  a  hill,  with  shops  on  either  side  of  it.  Lookuig  tu  thv 
right,  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  considerable  elevation  to  the  street,  and 
determined  to  test  my  dream.  1  -waWfed.  dix^ct  \fs  the  \group  of  houses,  and, 
stopping  in  front  of  the  centre  Yvowae,  wwvd  Vft  tk^%^1>  *'''M  >i3KM^  Ss^wsj^^wsw 
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wonderful  coincidence,  P.'s  oflices  ought  to  be  here.'*  There  on  the  side  of 
the  doorway,  amongst  numerous  other  names,  was  the  name  of  my  friend, 
and  I  walked  through  the  dark  entrance  passage,  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs, 
and  straight  into  my  friend's  office. 

There  was  a  second  incident  in  this  remarkable  dream  that  was  also 
fulfilled  in  every  particular  : — I  dreamt  that  I  was  in  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  libraiy,  and  that  there  I  had  a  struggle  with  a  very  powerful  man,and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  best  of  the  encounter.  I  then  (in  my  dream)  left 
the  room,  and  passing  down  a  narrow  staircase  with  a  man  in  front  of  me, 
who  appeared  to  be  an  intimate  friend,  was  struck  by  the  curious  manner  in 
which  his  hair  grew  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  made  some  laughing  remark 
Mrith  regard  to  it. 

Now  this  second  portion  of  my  dream  was  fulfilled  in  every  particular.  In 
my  friend's  office  (he  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  room  was  filled  with  books)  I  had 
a  wrestling  match  (quite  a  friendly  one  hien  entendu)  with  another  American 
lawyer,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  the  town,  and  got  the 
best  of  it.  My  dream  never  came  into  my  head  at  this  time,  but  later  on  in 
the  afternoon  I  was  following  my  friend  down  the  stairs  when  I  was  struck 
by  the  curious  growth  of  his  hair,  and  said,  laughingly,  *'  Why,  P.,  you  have 
got  a  regular  duck's  tail."  Leaning  forward  I  seized  hold  of  it,  meaning  to 
give  him  a  hearty  pull,  but  as  I  did  so  the  recollection  of  my  dream  suddenly 
flashed  upon  me,  and  I  sat  right  down  upon  the  stairs,  utterly  astounded  for 
the  moment.  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  my  dream  I 
had  never  seen  this  friend. 

The  reason  why  this  dream  made  such  a  very  extraordinary  impression 
upon  me  was  that  I  could  in  no  way  account  for  the  incidents  in  it  being  so 
impressed  upon  me,  as  there  was  really  nothing  in  them  to  account  for  it.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  mentioning  the  dream  to  anyone  before  its  fulfilment, 
and  have  only  related  it  to  two  people  since — viz.,  to  my  friend  on  the  spot, 
as  an  explanation  of  my  sitting  on  the  stairs  like  a  stuck  pig,  and  some  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  my  mother. 

I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  in  1878  I  was  26  years  of  age,  in  robust  health, 
and  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  indulge  in  any  superstitious  non- 
sense. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  this  dream  which  makes  me  think  that  Mr. 
A.  was  the  victim  of  a  memory -illusion,  because  it  seems  to  me  difiicult 
to  believe  that,  after  he  had  recalled  his  dream,  the  wrestling  match 
should  occur  without  his  at  once  remembering  that  it  also  occurred 
in  the  dream,  if  it  really  had  done  so.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  have 
here  a  case  where  the  supposition  that  incidents  were  read  back  into 
the  dream  is  more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  If  I  am  right,  it  is  worth 
noting  how  very  strong  the  memory-illusion  was  when  it  came. 

DREAMS  FORESHADOWING  DEATHS. 

The  dreams  I  have  now  to  relate  have  almost  all  been  either  told  or 
acted  on  before  fulfilment.  I  will  begin  with  death  cases.  Of  course, 
as  we  must  all  die,  a  mere  dream  of  death  has  no  value  in  itself.  It 
must  include  the  date  of  death  or  some  unlikely  circumstance  connected 
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with  the  death.     In  the  case  I  will  first  give  (P.  88)  nothing  is  remem- 
bered of  the  dream  except  a  date  associated  with  the  idea  of  misfortune. 

Mr.  Eklisbury,  Belgrave  House,  Wrexham,  writes :  — 

FtKnuary  4ih,  1884. 

In  the  year  1859,  I  was  with  a  medical  man  here  as  student.  On  the 
night  of  Jane  9th,  in  that  year,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  I  could  not  recollect  the  details,  but  the  date,  June  9th,  1864, 
was  forcibly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

I  went  to  the  surgery  and  told  the  assistant  surgeon  of  my  dream,  and  I 
said,  "  Look  here,  I  will  write  the  date  on  the  underpart  of  this  mantel- 
piece, *  June  9th,  1864,  J.  F.  E.,'  and  if  you  are  here  you  will  see  that  on 
that  day  I  shall  die,  or  a  calamity  will  overtake  me."  I  wrote  as  above  ; 
time  went  on.  I  left  the  profession,  went  into  a  business.  In  1863,  June 
9th,  I  married,  and  on  June  9thy  1864,  my  wife  died,  and  only  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  did  the  recollection  of  my  dream  (five  years  before)  come 
back  to  me. 

The  end  of  that  month  I  took  two  friends  up  to  the  old  suigery,  and  there 
was  my  memo  :  "  June  9th,  1864,  J.  F.  E." 

Strange  !  is  it  not  ? 

J.  F.  Edisbubt. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Edisbury  wrote  in  February,  1884  : — 

Did  I  think  the  dream  betokened  calamity  ? 

Tea — so  much  so  that  I  told  those  in  the  surgery  (where  I  noted  the  date 
on  the  mantel-shelf)  that  something  terrible  would  happen  to  me  on  that 
date  (June  9th,  1864),  and  the  impression  remained  many  weeks,  but  as  time 
went  on  it  escaped  my  thoughts  until  the  evening  before  my  wife's  death — 
when  it  came  like  a  *'  flash  of  lightning  "  on  my  mind,  as  the  doctor  came 
downstairs  and  said,  '*  There  is  no  hope  for  your  wife.'' 

Have  I  ever  had  other  dreams  making  equally  strong  impressions  ? 

No — not  such  strong  impressions — but  have  very  frequently  had  trivial 
circumstances  verified,  of  which  I  had  previously  dreamed. 

Did  I  note  down  any  other  dream  ? 

No — not  in  writing. 

Recently  (1888)  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Edisbury,  asking  whether  the 
memorandum  was  made  in  pencil  or  in  ink.  In  reply  he  states  that  he 
wrote  it  with  a  pen.  In  this  letter  he  gives  substantially  the  same 
account  of  the  experience,  but  refers  to  the  dream  as  a  "  thrice  dreamt 
dream."  Also  he  gives  1858  as  its  date  instead  of  1859,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  uncertainty  as  to  when  it  occurred. 

All  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  except  Mr.  Edisbury 
himself,  are  now  dead,  so  that  no  corroboration  is  possible.  The  surgery 
also  no  longer  exists,  having  been  altered  and  turned  into  a  painter's 
workshop.  And  there  is  no  contemporary  record  of  the  event,  so  that 
we  are  dependent  on  Mr.  Edisbury's  unaided  memory.  It  is  a  memory, 
however,  not  only  of  the  dream,  but  of  a  very  peculiar  record  of  it  which 
marks  it  off  from  other  dreams. 
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In  the  next  case  (P.  96)  the  date  of  death  is  again  the  important 
isitare.     It  is  from  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  32,  Beaumont-square,  W.C. 

Some  12  years  ago  my  hushand  was  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  a  staff 
•f^wintment.  His  mother  was  an  old  woman  ;  she  lived  in  Ireland.  I 
dreamed  three  nights  running  she  was  dying.  The  third  time,  I  jumped  up 
and  said  to  Major  Smith,  ''  Oh  that  horrid  dream  again,  and  some  one  has 
Jvit  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  She  will  last  but  five  weeks.'  "  He  laughed  at 
me.  This  was  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  winter,  and  dark.  When 
daylight  came,  I  rose  and  wrote  down  the  dream.  In  it  I  saw  her  on  a  bed, 
h^-pillowed  up.  The  place  was  strange  to  me.  Each  time  I  dreamt,  I 
tried  to  get  to  her,  as  she  wanted  me  ;  but,  as  in  nightmare,  I  could  not 
oioveastep. 

I  received  a  letter  that  or  next  day  to  say  she  was  very  well,  had,  indeed, 
'*  tsken  a  new  lease  of  life."  My  letter  crossed  this.  About  four  days  later, 
I  got  one  to  say  she  had  been  *'  taken  for  death  ** — struck  by  paralysis,  and 
had  asked  for  me.  Small-pox  was  in  Dublin  very  bad,  her  coachman  was  ill 
of  it,  and  one  of  her  sons.  My  husband  refused  to  allow  me  to  go.  In  a 
day  or  two  came  another  letter  urging  me  to  go,  and  sending  me  money  for 
my  journey.  Major  Smith  still  refused,  saying,  if  I  should  go  it  would  be 
without  his  sanction  :  he  feared  the  infection  for  me.  However,  I  packed  a 
{lurtmanteau  ready  to  start  should  he  say  yes.  She  lasted  exactly  five  weeks 
to  the  very  hour,  dying  at  (making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  time)  the 
hour  and  moment  of  the  five  weeks'  end.  Almost  her  last  words  were, 
'*  Why  did  not  Jane  come  to  me  ?" 

Here  was  my  dream  in  full.  I  tried  to  get  to  her  but  failed.  She  died 
in  Dublin  in  strange  lodgings. 

Major  Smith  writes   September  12th,  1884  : — 

All  the  particulars  of  my  wife's  dream  as  narrated  by  her  are  strictly 
correct.  I  remember  her  waking  me  and  stating  that  for  the  third  time  she 
had  dreamt  of  my  mother's  death,  and  that  someone  had  said  in  her  ears 
that  she,  my  mother,  would  last  but  five  weeks.  This  my  mother  did,  to 
the  very  hour,  I  believe.  She  was  in  her  usual  health  at  the  time  of  the 
dream. 

M.  E.  Smith,  Major. 

Mr.  Podmore  writes  : — 

In  conversation,  Mrs.  Smith  explained  that  at  the  time  of  the  dream  her 
mother-in-law  was  actually  in  the  strange  lodgings,  so  that  the  only  prophetic 
{Art  of  the  dream  was  the  prevision  of  the  date  of  death.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
had  no  other  prophetic  dream  ;  but  has  frequently  had  obscure  presentiments 
of  misfortune.  She  has  also  seen  an  apparition  which  may  have  been 
veridical     (L.  1018.) 

Here  again  no  contemporary  documentary  evidence  can  now  be 
procured. 

A  third  case  of  date  foreseen  is  older  than  either  oi  \j\i^^.    \\,^«j^ 
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sent  to  us  by   Mr.   John   Holmes,  of  Morden   College,  Blacklieftth. 

<P.  426.) 

Jwtiuary  16th,  1883. 

Having  been  connected  with  certain  speculatiye  tiansactiona,  which 
terminated  unfortunately,  it  was  considered  incumbent  upon  me,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  to  settle  with  numerous  creditors,  which  two  brothers  of  mine 
undertook  to  arrange.  I  may  mention  that  at  the  time  referred  to  it  was 
assumed  that  I  should  come  into  possession,  on  the  decease  of  two  uncles,  of 
considerable  property  and  money  ;  consequently  the  basis  of  the  settlemeift 
was  the  conveyance  of  my  interest  in  the  said  reversion  on  the  death  of  tht 
parties  referred  to.  My  brothers,  without  my  privity  or  consent,  agresd 
with  creditors  to  become  sureties  for  the  payment  of  their  daims,  and  in 
eertain  exceptional  cases  to  pay  interest  until  the  property  was  realised* 
Well,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  I  met,  by  special  appointment,  my 
brothers  and  different  solicitors  representing  creditors,  and  various  deedi 
were  placed  before  me  for  my  signature,  but  upon  discovering  that  my 
brothers  had  rendered  themselves  personally  liable  in  eveiy  case  for  payment 
of  principal,  and  in  some  instances  for  payment  of  interest,  I  dedined 
executing  any  of  the  docimients  then,  but  at  the  entreaty  of  my  brotiien, 
who  declared  their  perfect  willingness  to  sign,  and  undertake  their  Tespoan- 
sibility  by  so  doing,  I  consented  to  think  the  matter  seriously  over,  and  to 
give  a  final  answer  at  noon  of  the  following  day.  I  retired  to  rest,  no  doubt 
with  my  thoughts  much  absorbed  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed  settlement 
with  my  creditors,  and,  as  it  seemed  before  awakening,  a  gentlemanly 
individual  addressed  me,  or  appeared  so  to  do,  observing,   **  You  wiU  be 

surprised  to  hear  that was  taken  ill  on  Thursday,  the  13th,  and  is  dead, 

and  his  surviving  brother  is  not  expected  to  live  many  weeks.  "  I  replied, 
or  as  I  seemed  to  reply,  "Tliursday  was  not  the  13th,  but  the  16th.  How 
is  that  ?  there  must  be  some  mistake."  Then  came  the  remark,  **What  I 
have  stated  is  absolutely  true,"  at  the  same  time  reiterating  the  assertion 
as  to  the  day  and  date. 

After  breakfast,  the  extraordinary  information  having  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  my  mind,  I  referred  to  an  almanack  at  a  friend's  chambers, 
and  ascertained  that  Thursday  the  13th  only  occurred  once  during  the  year 
of  1853,  and  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  October.  When  my  brothers  called 
upon  me  at  noon,  I  declared  my  unalterable  determination  to  do  nothing 
further  in  the  settlement  of  my  affairs,  on  the  basis  before  indicated,  until 
November,  being  ridiculed  for  my  refusal,  when  I  stated  my  reason.  Months 
went  by,  and  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  myself,  the  occurrence  of  my 
ghostly  visitor  had  been  forgotten,  when  T  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  brothers,  who  resided  in  the  North  of  England,  on  Saturday,  the  15th  <»f 

October,  to  the  effect  that had  been  taken  ill  on  Thursday,  and  was  dead, 

and  that  his  brother  was  not  expected  to  survive  many  weeks  ;  he  died,   in 
fact,  on  the  5th  November  following. 

I  was  unable  to  induce  certain  influential  parties  to  intervene,   in  the 

inter\'al  between  spring  and  November,  so  as  to  induce  the  old  gentlemen  to 

put  their  respective  houses  in  good  order,  %o  i\v\t,  in  case  of  death  their 

worldly  matters  would  be  free  from  d\ft\>Mte  ot  eTv\axv^««^^Tv\.,^i^cv^<»T«ft«^«^\^i< 
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«f  wliidli  WM  that  instead  of  succeeding  to  estates  and  property  of  considerable 
ithMiy  I  became  a  party  to  13  Chanceiy  suits,  so  that  no  wise  end  was 
■MWfiind  by  the  visitation  I  was  favoured  with,  excepting  the  absence  of  any 
isTolvement  <»i  the  part  of  my  brothers  in  the  settlement  of  my  accounts. 

John  Hoimbs. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Holmes  says : — 

January  2bih,  1883. 

My  irnries,  at  the  time  of  my  unexpected  visitor,  were  old  men,  but  not 
ttiiidered  to  be  in  failing  health,  and  the  family  was  regarded  as  long-lived 
ikidi  you  will  believe  to  be  the  case  when  I  inform  you  that  no  death 
•Mmied  mmongst  my  father's  nine  brothers  and  sisters  for  47  years.  My 
kSbm  and  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  90  or  thereabouts. 

I  did  not  recognise  the  man  whom  I  saw  in  my  vision  as  a  friend,  but  I 
iis  under  the  impression  that  I  had  seen  him  before,  but  any  inquiry  on 
hat  point  was  checked  by  the  individual  at  once  entering  upon  the  apparent 
»bject  of  his  mission. 

The  three  brothers,  as  well  as  my  father,  to  whom  I  related  the  occur- 
ence, have  died  since,  but  a  brother  who  resides  in  the  North  may  recollect 
lavii^  heard  me  relate  the  narrative. 

lAter,  he  writes  : — 

I  wrote  to  a  brother  of  mine,  residing  at  Liverpool,  as  to  his  recollection 
dI  the  narrative  of  my  dream  in  the  spring  of  1853,  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  our  surviving  uncles.     He  replied  on  May  25th  as  follows  : — 

**  I  well  remember  the  account  of  your  dream  or  vision  which  you  refer 
to,  hot  where  is  the  double- walled  room  in  which  the  money  or  title  deeds 
are  to  be  found  ?  I  only  hope  you  will  yet  find  some  clue  or  traces,  as  I  know 
there  was  at  least  £100,000  not  accounted  for.'' 

I  cannot  recall  to  mind  anything  in  relation  to  the  inquiry  concerning 

the  double- walled  room,  &c.,  &c. 

John  Holmes. 
May  2Sth,  1883. 

The  following  corroV>oration  is  from  Mr.  W.  Bingham,  161,  Sloane- 

street,  S.W. 

Jidy  21st,  1884. 
In  reply  to  your  questions,  I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  corroborate 
my  friend  Mr.  Holmes's  statement  to  you,  of  his  having  communicated  to  me 
his  extraordinary  premonitory  dream,  as  I  considered  it  to  be,  and  told  him 
so  at  the  time — the  next  morning  I  believe— many  months  previous  to  its 
apparent  fulfilment  in  a  manner  so  remarkably  circumstantial. 

W.  Bingham. 

In  the  next  case  the  circumstance  dreamt  of  in  addition  to  the 
death  is  of  a  different  character.  (P.  384.)  The  case  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  none  the  less  so  from  the  somewhat 
grotesque  character  of  the  dream,  which  was  communicated  to  us  about 
three  months  after  it  occurred.  For  clearness  I  wiW  \)eg\ii  V\\i»!a>  \\\^ 
%ccount  of  the  death  taken  from  the  York  Herald. 
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ToRK  Herald,  Friday^  J^dy  28,  1882.  **  Scarbro*.  Sad  Dkatr  of  a 
Gentleman  Visitor. — An  accident  of  a  melancholy  character,  and  which 
unfortunately  has  been  attended  with  fatal  results,  occurred  on  Wednesday 
evening  to  a  London  gentleman  named  Frederick  Schweizer,  who  for  the 
past  few  days  has  been  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  It  appears  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  the  deceased,  along  with  a  casual  acquaintance  named 
Deverell,  who  is  staying  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  went  for  a  ride  on  horseback 
along  the  beautiful  Forge  Valley  rides.  When  near  Ayton  the  deceased  was 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  companion,  and  it  is  surmised  that  his  steed 
shied  at  a  white  gate  ;  anyhow  he  was  thrown  on  to  the  road,  and  the  horse 
galloped  away.  His  friend  on  getting  up  to  him  dismounted,  and  a  passing 
carriage  was  utilised  to  convey  him  to  his  hotel.  This  was  at  six  o'clock,  and 
three  hours  subsequently  the  deceased  expired,  it  is  supposed  from  concussion 
of  the  brain." 

The  accident  occurred  on  July  26th. 

Mr.  Schweizer's  mother,  Mrs.  Schweizer,  now  of  6,  Addison-road 
North,  wrote  on  October  28th,  1882  :— 

I  send  you  the  particulars  of  the  dream  I  had  just  eight  days  before  it 
was  realised,  though  why  I  could  not  be  told  of  the  unfortunate  accident  as 
it  occurred  I  can't  understand,  nor  why  Henry  Irving's  name  should  be 
mentioned. — J.  Schweizer. 

(3n  the  18th  of  July  I  had  the  following  dream  or  vision  (I  can't  say 
which)  : — I  was  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  high  cliflf,  the  open  sea  in  front,  dear 
Fred  and  a  stranger  a  little  in  advance,  when  Fred  slipped  suddenly  down 
the  side  of  tlie  cliff,  and  in  doing  so  gazed  with  the  most  intense  anguish 
into  my  very  soul.  I  shall  never  forget  that  look.  I  turned  to  the  stranger 
and  said,  **  May  I  ask  who  you  are  and  wliat  is  your  name  ?  "  He  replied, 
*' My  name  is  Henry  Irvin."  I  said,  "Do  you  mean  Irving  the  actor?'' 
He  said,  **  No,  not  exactly  :  but  something  after  that  style."  I  said,  in  reply, 
*  *  Now  that  I  look  at  you,  you  have  the  same  agonised  expression  in  your 
face  that  I  have  so  often  noticed  in  Irving's  photograi)hs  in  the  shoj^ 
windows."  So  I  awoke  in  a  miserable  state  of  mind.  It  was  between  6  and 
6  a.m.  The  servants  came  down  soon  after.  The  dream  seemed  to  haunt 
nie  ;  1  could  think  of  nothing  else.  When  I  met  my  eldest  son  John,  at 
breakfast,  I  asked  at  once,  where  was  Fred  ?  (I  must  state  here  that  Fred 
was  the  travelling  partner  of  three  brothers,  and  then  in  the  North  of 
England  <m  a  journey.)  His  brother,  after  hearing  the  dream,  said,  **0h, 
Fred  is  all  right ;  he  is  in  Manchester."  He  saw  how  miserable  this  dream 
made  me  feel,  and  he  pnmiised  at  my  request  to  **wire  "  to  me  when  he  got 
U}  his  counting-house  in  case  there  was  no  letter  from  Fred,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  to  the  firm  daily.  There  was,  however,  a  letter  as  usual, 
and  when  I  received  no  telegram  as  arranged,  I  judged  that  dear  Fred  was 
all  right.  Still  the  dream  was  present  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought  of  it  con- 
tinually. 1  begged  of  his  brother  to  tell  him  to  come  home.  In  a  day  or 
tAvo  I  hoard  he  was  at  Leeds,  and  next  day  after  that,  John  the  eldest 
brother  said, "  Fred  says  he  is  going  to  take  a  week's  holiday  at  Scarborough," 
when   I  at  once  exclaimed,  ^'Iwish  he   were  at  home;    do  write  to  him 
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to  come  back  ;  he  has  had  holidays  enough  this  year.  I  shall  write  to  him 
myself."  John  said,  **0h,  don't;  let  him  enjoy  himself."  On  this  day, 
before  I  got  out  of  bed  at  the  same  hour,  between  6  and  6  a.m.,  a  person 
seemed  to  pass  the  side  of  my  bed,  and  said  into  my  ear  in  an  audible  voice, 
**  Tou  are  not  done  with  trouble  yet."  I  started  up  and  awoke,  and  related 
the  matter  at  breakfast  while  talking  of  Fred  to  John,  and  said,  '^I  think  it 
was  your  father."  He  said,  ''Oh,  nonsense,  that  is  like  the  dream  you 
bothered  me  about  a  few  days  ago. "  This  was  on  the  23rd.  On  the  24th  John 
mentioned  that  he  had  a  telegram  from  Fred  to  send  on  £10,  that  he  was 
enjoying  himself  immensely,  that  the  weather  was  glorious.  I  again  wished 
he  were  at  home,  and  John  said,  '*  He  will  be  here  on  Friday  next."  In  the 
morning  on  the  26th  I  went  to  the  letter-box,  and  found  a  tel^ram  for 
John,  which  announced  an  accident  to  Fred.  John,  however,  did  not  like  to 
tell  me,  and  hurried  off  to  the  office.  I  asked  John  the  nature  of  the  telegram, 
but  he  said,  ''  Business."  On  arriving  at  his  office,  there  was  a  telegram  of  a 
similar  kind  from  the  hotel  proprietor  at  Scarborough.  Poor  Fred  was  dead 
at  the  time,  as  he  only  survived  the  accident  three  hours.  John  and  I  set  off 
at  once,  and  found  all  over,  and  next  day  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  visit 
the  fatal  spot.  His  companion  in  that  unfortunate  excursion  accompanied  us. 
He  sat  opposite  to  me  in  the  carriage,  and  when  I  looked  at  him  I  remembered 
the  dream  of  the  18th,  and  recognised  the  stranger  who  had  the  agonised 
expression,  and  asked  him  at  once  if  his  name  were  ''Henry.  "  He  said, 
"  Yes,  my  name  is  Henry,"  when  I  told  the  dream.  He  then  said,  "  The 
most  extraordinary  part  is,  I  am  connected  with  the  Volunteers,  and  we  have 
private  theatricals,  and  I  recite,  and  am  always  on  those  occasions  introduced 
as  Henry  Irvin,  jun." 

Mrs.  Schweizer  says  that  an  account  written  by  her,  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  above,  was  signed  by  her  son  and  by  Mr. 
Deverell. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mrs.  Schweizer  said  (April,  1888) :  *'My  son 
Frederick  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Deverell  at  all,  nor  was  Mr. 
Deverell  known  directly  or  indirectly  to  me  or  to  any  member  of  my 
family.  .  .  .  We  knew  nothing  about  his  private  theatricals."  He 
was  an  acquaintance  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  F.  Schweizer's  and  was  only 
introduced  to  him  by  his  friend  on  the  afternoon  of  the  accident,  as  a 
companion  for  the  ride  in  which  the  friend  could  not  join.  Mr. 
Deverell  was  drowned  while  bathing  the  following  year.  Mr.  Gumey 
had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Schweizer  about  this  experience  only  a  day 
or  two  before  his  death,  and  was  favourably  impressed  with  her  as  a 
witness.  The  dream,  he  says,  **  certainly  made  a  very  powerful  im- 
pression on  her,  as  she  told  one  of  her  sons  next  morning  to  send  her  a 
telegram  if  there  was  no  letter  from  Fred  at  the  office  proving  him  to 
be  all  right.  He  was  away  purely  on  business,  and  as  he  had  already 
had  a  holiday,  shortly  before,  she  was  not  in  the  least  expecting  him  to 
have  another,  and  had  not  the  least  idea,  therefore,  of  his  visiting  the 
seaside    .     .     .    Mrs.  Schweizer  did  not  see  horses  in  her  vision.  When 
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she  recognised  Deverell  as  the  '  Heory  Irving '   of  her  vision  (feeliof ": 
herself  the  absurdity  of  this  detail),  and  told  him  of  it,  he  was  eztrenulf 
impressed — '  The  blood  left  his  lips/  she  said/' 

There  is  one  well-known  dream  of  death,  with  detail  of  a  oertain^ 
unlikely  kind,  which  will  probably  occur  to  every  one  in  this  connectioB;  : 
I  mean  Mr.  Williams'  dream  of  Mr.  Perceval's  murder  in  1812.  Thk  J 
dream  was  not  recorded  before  its  fulfilment,  nor  even  inunediakdf  ( 
after  it,  but  we  have  a  printed  account  dated  1832 — 20  years  later—  I 
purporting  to  be  in  Mr.  Williams'  own  words,  and  signed  by  him.  li  i . 
was  sent  to  us  by  a  great  niece  of  Mr.  Perceval's,  who  had  received  it 
from  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Williams.^      (P.  607.) 

Sundhill,  December,    1832.        » 

Some  account  of  a  dream  which  occurred  to  John  WilliamSj  Etq^  \ 

of  Scorrier  ffouse,   in  the   County   of  ComwaU,   in   the  year  1812. 

Taken  from  his  oum  mouth,  and  narrcUed  by  him  at  various  timss  to  \ 

several  of  his  friends. 


Being  desired  to  write  out  the  particulars  of  a  remarkable  dream  which  1 
had  in  the  year  1812,  before  I  do  so  I  think  it  may  b«  proper  for  me  to  ny 
that  at  that  time  my  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  afiairs  of  my  own— 
the  superintendence  of  some  veiy  extensive  mines  in  Cornwall  being 
entrusted  to  me.  Thus  I  had  no  leisure  to  pay  any  attention  to  poUticid 
matters,  and  hardly  knew  at  that  time  who  formed  the  Administration  of  the 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  that  my  own  interest  in  the 
subject  should  have  had  any  share  in  suggesting  the  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves  to  my  imagination.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  subject  which 
never  occurred  to  my  waking  thoughts. 

My  dream  was  as  follows  : — 

About  the  second  or  third  day  of  May,  1812,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Conunons  (a  place  well  known  to  me).  A  small  man, 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  entered,  and  immediately  I  saw 
a  person  whom  I  had  observed  on  my  first  entrance,  dressed  in  a  snuff- 
coloured  coat  with  metal  buttons,  take  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat,  and 
present  it  at  the  little  man  above  mentioned.  The  pistol  was  discharged, 
and  the  ball  entered  under  the  left  breast  of  the  person  at  whom  it  was 
directed.  I  saw  the  blood  issue  from  the  place  where  the  ball  had  struck 
him,  his  countenance  instantly  altered,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Upon 
inquiry  who  the  sufierer  might  be  I  was  informed  tliat  he  was  the  ChanceUor. 
I  understood  him  to  be  Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  further  saw  the  murderer  laid  hold  of  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
room.  Upon  waking,  I  told  the  jwirticulars  above  related  to  my  wife  ;  she 
treated  the  matter  lightly,  and  desired  me  to  go  to  sleep,  saying  it  was  only 

J  The  same  account,  with  only  verbal  diflFerenct*,  is  printed  in  a  footnote  at  the  end 
of  Walpole's  life  of  Perceval  (1874).  Mr.  Walpole  says  that  it  is  "  taken  from  an 
attested  statement  drawn  up  and  sipned  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fisher  and  Mr.  Charles  Prideaux  Bnme.  It  was  given  by  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  author  uf  this  memoir." 
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• 

a  drMm.     I  soon  fell  aaleep  again,  and  again  the  dream  presented  itself 
vith  preciaely  the  same  circumstances.   .After  waking  a  second  time,  and 
itating  the  matter  again  to  my  wife,  she  only  repeated  her  request  that  I 
roukl  oompose  myself,  and  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  mind.     Upon  my 
Uling  aaleep  the  third  time,  the  same  dream,  without  any  alteration,  was 
lepeated,  and  I  awoke  as  on  the  former  occasions  in  great  agitation.     So  much 
ilaniied  and  impressed  was  I  with  the  circumstances  above  related  that  I 
fielt  much  doubt  whether  it  was  not  my  duty  to  take  a  journey  to  London, 
and  commnnicate  upon  the  subject  with  the  party  principally  concerned. 
Upon  this  point  I  consulted  with  some  friends  whom  I  met  on  business  at  the 
Godolphin  mine  on  the  following  day.  After  having  stated  to  them  the  particu- 
lars of  the  dream  itself  and  what  were  my  own  feelings  in  relation  to  it,  they 
diflBoaded  me  from  my  purpose,  saying  I  might  expose  myself  to  contempt  and 
vexation,  or  be  taken  up  as  a  fanatic.  Upon  this  I  said  no  more,  but  anxiously 
watched  the  newspapers  every  evening  as  the  post  arrived. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  May  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  no  account 
ci  Mr.  Perceval's  death  was  in  the  newspaper,  but  my  second  son,  returning 
from  Truro,  came  in  a  hurried  manner  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting  and 
exclaimed,  **  Oh  !  father,  your  dream  has  come  true.  Mr.  Perceval  has  been 
shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  there  is  an  account  come  from 
London  to  Truro  written  after  the  newspapers  were  printed." 

The  fact  was  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 
Some  business  soon  after  called  me  to  London,  and  in  one  of  the  print- 
ihopa  I  saw  a  drawing  for  sale,  representing  the  place  and  the  circumstances 
which  attended  Mr.  Perceval's  death.  I  purchased  it,  and  upon  a  careful 
examination,  I  found  it  to  coincide  in  all  respects  with  the  scene  which  had 
psiwod  through  my  imagination  in  the  dream.  The  colours  of  the  dresses, 
the  buttons  of  the  assassin's  coat,  the  white  waistcoat  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
spot  of  blood  upon  it,  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  the  parties  present 
were  exactly  what  I  had  dreamed. 

The  singularity  of  the  case,  when  mentioned  among  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  naturally  made  it  the  subject  of  conversation  in  London,  and, 
in  consequence,  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  was  requested  by  some  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hear  the 
circumstances  from  myself.  Two  of  them  accordingly  met  me  at  Mr.  Rennie's 
house,  and  to  them  I  detailed  at  the  time  the  particulars,  then  fresh  in 
my  memory,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  above  statement. 

I  forbear  to  make  any  comment  on  the  above  narrative,  further  than  to 
declare  solemnly  that  it  is  a  faithful  account  of  facts  as  they  actually 
occurred. 

(Signed)    John  Williams. 

The  close  correspondence  of  the  supposed  dream  scene  with  the 
picture  may  well  have  been  a  trick  of  memory,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  see 
how  Mr.  Williams'  memory  can  have  deceived  him  as  to  his  having 
dreamt  of  a  man  being  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
before  he  heard  of  the  murder,  and  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Fox  to 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  in  1876  affords  some  corroljoration.  Mr.  Fox 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  friends  to  whom  Mr.  Williams  told  the  dream 
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on  the  next  day,  and  was,  Mr.  Wedgwood  tells  us,  14  at  the  time.  He 
says  :  *'  I  have  now  no  certainty  as  to  the  day  on  which  J.  W.  related 
his  dream,  but  it  is  indubitable  that  he  did  so  before  the  Ghancellor^s 
death."  Taking  it  all  together,  and  allowing  for  the  natural  rounding 
off  of  an  oft-told  tale,  we  cannot,  I  think,  deny  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
case. 

I  have  had  some  hesitation  about  including  the  next  case  (P.  490) 
because  it  also  is  recorded  20  years  after  the  event  and  it  depends  entirdy 
on  the  memory  of  one  man  for  details.  It  is  at  any  rate  interesting.  It 
was  given  to  us  by  the  narrator,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fleet,  of  26,  Groavenor-road, 
Gunnersbury,  in  April,  1888,  when  Mr.  Gumey  had  an  interview  with 
him.  In  a  letter  Mr.  Fleet  says  he  can  swear  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  story,  and  also  that  it  has  been  in  no  way  '*  cooked  up  "  or  em- 
bellished. 

In  the  year  1868  I  was  the  third  mate  of  the  sailing  ship  Penian 
Empire,  of  London,  homeward  bound  from  Adelaide  to  London  with  a  hiO 
cargo  of  wood,  &c. 

We  had  lost  tw^o  men  who  had  deserted  the  ship  and  gone  up  to  the  Gold 
Fields  ;  hands  were  scarce  in  that  city,  and  we  thought  the  ship  would  have  to 
make  the  passage  home  short  of  two  men,  but  luckily,  the  day  before  we 
meant  to  sail,  a  man  came  on  board  saying  he  was  most  anxious  to  ship  and 
get  home. 

The  captain  was  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  was  fine,  respectable, 
and  indicative  of  bravery  ;  he  also  could  show  a  V.  G.,  very  good,  discharge 
from  his  last  ship,  so  the  captain  agreed  to  put  him  on  our  articles.  The 
man  (who  gave  the  name  of  Cleary)  went  ashore  with  the  captain  to  the 
shipping  oflSce,  where  he  was  put  on  the  articles,  being  told  to  join  the  next 
day  at  six  a.m. 

He,  however,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  so  the  captain  sent  me 
ashore  to  look  him  up.  After  searching  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  I  turned  to 
go  on  board,  and  when  nearly  reaching  the  ship,  I  found  him  walking  about 
in  a  most  dejected  manner  and  looking  very  miserable.  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  joined  the  ship,  and  I  could  see  from  his  countenance  that  something 
was  troubling  him. 

By  a  little  persuasion,  however,  I  induced  him  to  come  on  board.  On  the 
way  down  to  the  ship  we  chatted  freely  and  pleasantly  on  different  topics, 
and  after  awhile  his  look  of  dejection  entirely  passed  away  and  the  man 
seemed  himself  again. 

Once,  mention  was  made  concerning  the  qualities  of  our  ship,  the 
Persian  Empire,  by  Cleary  asking  me  if  she  was  staunch  and  a  good  sea 
boat,  at  the  same  time  adding  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice  that  he  hoped  she 
would  carry  him  safely  home.  I  said  she  was  everything  that  could  be 
expected,  was  only  five  years  old,  and  on  the  **  first"  letter  at  Lloyd's  (A  1). 
This  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  as  we  had  by  this  time  arrived  alongside  the 
ship,  we  jumped  on  board.  The  pilot  then  gave  the  order  to  **  unmoor 
ship  "  and  pass  the  tow  rope  to  tV\e  t\x^ao»bV.  ^\\\<i>\  ^w^  m  ^laitm;^  to  take  us 
down  the  river. 
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^p  W9  CMt  off  the  tag,  discharged  our  pilot  and  got  away  to  sea,  making  a  good 
mf  iterty  the  weather  heing  fine. 

W  One  night  about  a  week  after  sailing  we  had  a  slight  spell  of  '*  dirty 
P  weetboiy"  for  it  blew  a  hard  gale  from  the  westward,  with  a  high  following 
^     aea.  I  had  the  middle  watch  (12  to  4),  and  Cleary,  who  was  in  my  watch,  was 

lie  torn  at  the  wheel,  and  as  I  chanced  to  be  standing  near  the 

at  one  time,  he  thus  spoke  to  me  : — 

"Mr.  Fleet." 

*•  Well,"  said  I,  **  what  is  it,  aeary  ? " 

**  Why,  sir,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  how  it  was  I  failed  to  join  the 
ship  on   the  morning  I  should  have  done  so." 

'*  What  was  the  reason  ?  "   I  answered. 

^*  Well,  sir,  after  I  left  the  captain,  I  went  to  my  lodgings  to  put  my 
things  together  and  settle  a  few  matters  of  business,  but  was  kept  so  late  that 
I  had  to  turn  in  before  finishing  what  I  had  in  hand,  and  so  had  to  leave  it 
tin  the  morning.  Do  you  know,  sir  " — here  he  lowered  his  voice  and  became 
quite  mysterious — ''  I  had  a  dream  that  night  and  a  very  ugly  and  extra- 
ordinary one  it  was  too.     Do  you  believe  in  dreams,  sir  ? " 

*'  Well,"  I  answered,  '*!  cannot  say  that  I  do,  or  do  not.  I  have  known 
some  astounding  ones  come  true." 

**  Ah,  sir,  that's  just  what's  troubling  me,"  he  said,  and  his  face  grew  pale 
and  great  beads  of  perspiration  came  on  his  forehead,  **  but  I'll  just  tell  you 
what  I  dreamt,  sir,  and  then  you'll  see.  On  my  way  to  my  lodgings  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  ship  I  had  just  joined,  and  which  was  going  to  take 
me  home.  As  was  quite  natural,  I  fell  asleep,  thinking  of  her,  and  at  last 
dreamt  that  the  Persian  Empire  was  off  the  *  pitch, '  or  exact  vicinity,  of 
Gape  Horn,  South  America,  and  that  she,  on  Christmas  morning,  was  in  a 
very  heavy  gale  and  high  sea.  Well,  sir,  I,  with  the  rest  of  my  watch,  were 
ordered  to  secure  a  boat  hanging  in  davits  over  the  side.  I  got  into  the  boat, 
the  rest  of  the  watch  remaining  on  deck,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  work  a 
most  fearful  sea  broke  over  us,  washing  overboard  me  and  another  hand,  and 
re  were  both  drowned.  I  remember  no  more,  sir,  and  1  woke  but  I  cannot 
get  that  dream  out  of  my  head." 

I  told  him  not  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  troubled  by  such  nonsense,  and 
tried  my  best  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  fears,  but  he  seemed  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vividness  of  the  dream  that  I  utterly  failed  in  my  object. 

He  also  told  me  that,  during  a  cyclone  which  blew  in  Madras,  in  1864,  he 
had  swum  off  with  a  smaU  line  to  a  barque  that  was  dragging  her  anchors  and 
fast  driving  ashore.  By  so  doing  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  nins  hands 
out  of  her  by  the  aid  of  the  life  saving  apparatus,  for  which  act  of 
gallantry  the  Humane  Society  had  awarded  him  their  gold  medal  with  a 
piece  of  vellum  giving  an  account  of  the  occurrence.  These,  together  with  a 
small  bag  of  gold,  were  safely  locked  up  in  his  chest  down  in  the  forecastle 
and  intended  for  some  near  relative. 

Soon  after  this,  the  weather  cleared  up,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  as  we 
fell  in  with  another  gale  with  violent  snow  and  hail-squalls.  One  night 
when  not  iar  from  Cape  Horn,  it  was  my  first  watch  ()i  to  Vl\  ^x. 
Douglas,  the  chief  oficer,  being  in  charge  of  the  deck.    The  xeat  ol\)[v^^«X/??c^% 
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with  two  exceptions,  those  being  the  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  hand  on  the 
"  look  out,"  were  either  asleep  aft,  or  ''  standing  by"  for  orders.  Amongst 
the  former  was  Cleaiy.  I  heard  a  loud  ciy  and  on  my  going  down  to  the  main 
deck  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  found  Cleary  looking  very  pale  and  evidently 
much  upset  about  something.  I  learnt  that  it  was  he  who  had  called  out,  and  on 
my  asking  him  the  cause  he  told  me  he  had  had  a  repetition  of  the  dream. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  calming  him  as  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  almost  terrible  to  behold,  but  at  last  he  got  a 
little  quieter  yet  kept  muttering,  *'  I  know  it  wiU  come  true." 

The  next  morning  was  Christmas  Day.  The  wind  was  still  blowing  very 
hard,  and  although  it  was  our  ''  watch  below  "  from  8  a.m.  until  12  noon,  yet 
the  chief  officer  and  I  had  to  remain  on  deck,  as  the  second  officer  was  too 
unwell  to  leave  his  berth.  This  came  rather  hard  upon  us  as  we  had  already 
*'  stood"  8  hours  watch  that  night.  However,  at  8  beUs  (8  o'clock)  Mr. 
Douglas  went  below  to  the  captain  and  reported  the  weather  as  still  being 
bad  and  the  barometer  on  the  '*  fall." 

After  awhile  he  came  on  deck  again,  and  told  me  that  the  captain  had  given 
him  orders  to  secure  the  boat  hanging  in  the  davits  over  the  port  quarter, 
in  the  event  of  the  sea  increasing.  When  I  heard  this  order  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Cleary  and  his  dream,  at  the  same  time  feeling  a  presentiment 
that  something  might  happen  ;  however,  duty  is  duty  and  must  be  performed 
sometimes  under  most  trying  circumstances.  The  sea  increased  considerably 
and  began  to  break  on  board  with  great  force,  so  I  went  forwaid  to  turn  the 
hands  out ;  they  one  and  all  obeyed  me  with  the  exception  of  Cleary,  who  hung 
back.  I  called  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  hands.  On  my  receiving  no  reply  I  went  right  into  the  forecastle  and 
found  Iiim  seated  on  his  chest,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  to  all 
appearances  completely  overcome. 

I  took  a  seat  beside  him  inquiring  what  was  the  matter.  At  first  he 
would  not  answer,  but  after  a  little  while  he  again  referred  to  the  dream, 
saying,  with  a  miserable  tone,  his  face  still  buried  in  his  hands,  **  Oh,  sir,  I 
fear  it  is  about  to  come  true  now,"  giving  this  as  his  reason  for  not  coming  on 
deck  with  the  other  men.  In  answer  to  my  quosti(m  as  to  whether  he  would  go 
tu  his  duty  he  replied  he  would  not.  Then  I  said  at  any  rate  he  must  go  with 
ine  to  the  captain  and  be  put  in  the  **  Official  Log"  for  "Refusal  of  duty," 
uidess  he  changed  his  mind.  Tliis  he  said  he  had  determined  not  to  do,  so 
we  wont  to  the  captain  who,  after  gently  persuading  him  to  do  that  which  was 
roiiuired  of  him  like  a  man,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  produced  the  log- 
book, and  I  was  told  to  call  Mr.  Douglas  to  witness  and  sign  the  entry. 
After  the  captain  hiid  made  the  entry  and  had  read  it  over  to  Cleary,  who 
hud  answered  to  its  being  correct,  the  chief  officer  took  the  pen  to  sign  his 
name.  Whilst  doing  so,  Cleary,  in  an  excited  tone  of  voice  said,  **  I  will  go  to 
my  duty,  for  now  I  know  the  other  man  relating  to  my  dream,"  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  Mr.  Douglas,  who  l(K)ked  at  Cleary  and  then  at  me,  as  much 
as  to  say  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Wliilst  going  on  deck  I  briefly  told  the  chief 
otHccr  of  the  dream.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  being  the  man  meant  in  it. 
I  had  a  strange  foreboding,  and  it  was  with  no  cheerful  heart  that  I  went  on  deck. 
<  )ii  our  arrival  there  we  found  the  rest  of  the  hands  waiting  for  orders  about 
tho  boat.     The  duty  that  lay  before  us  was  to  turn  her  up  dear  of  the  seas 
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with  lier  keel  outwards,  and  to  do  this  we  had  to  pass  a  pair  of  gripes,  or 

Ixoad  rope  bands,  around  her,  then  to  hook  on  a  tackle,  made  fast  in  the  mizen 

riggiiig,    which,  when  hauled  taut,  would  turn  her  up.    Cleary  jumped  into 

the  boat  to  pass  the  gripes  around  her,  and  Mr.  Douglas  got  over  the  side  for 

the  purpose  of  handing  me  the  gripes  from  Cleary,  also  to  overhaul  the  davit 

fiaUa,  which  have  to  be  eased  up  a  little.  The  chief  officer  was  holding  on  with 

tine  hand  to  an  iron  rail  running  around  the  quarter-deck,  and  was  in  the  act 

uf  pasBing  the  gripes  to  me,  when  the  man  at  the  wheel,  by  his  bad  steering, 

^'luffed  "  the  ship  into  the  wind,  and  on  my  looking  to  windward  I  saw  a 

very  heavy  sea  coming  along,   which,  for  the  moment,   I  thought   would 

capsize  the  ship  and,  as  a  warning  to  all  hands,  I  sang  out,  **  Look  out  men, 

here  it  comes. "  We,  who  were  able  to  do  so,  rushed  to  the  mizenmast  and 

there  held  on  for  dear  life,  but  unfortunately  both  Mr.  Douglas  and  Cleary 

were  unable  to  do  so  in  time.     The  sea  struck  the  ship  on  the  starboard  side 

with  very  great  force,  nearly  throwing  her  on  her  beam  ends,  flooding  the 

decks  and  doing  much  damage,  besides  washing  overboard  both  those  two 

men.    The  sea  then  caught  the  boat,  turning  her  completely  over,  breaking 

the  stout  iron  davits  as  one  would  a  match,  and  she,  with  Cleary  clinging  to 

her,  was  swept  away.     Mr.  Douglas  held  on  to  the  iron  rail,  trying  in  vain 

to  get  on  board,  but  the  rush  of  water  was  too  powerful  for  him,  and  with  a  cry 

for  help  and  a  look  of  agony,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  the  poor  fellow 

dropped  overboard.  We  dared  not  let  go  our  hold  of  the  mast  to  try  and  save 

him  for  fear  of  being  washed  overboard  ourselves,  so  we  had  the  sad  spectacle 

of  seeing  our  poor  shipmate  drown  without  being  able  to  save  him.   As  for 

Cleaiy,  he  was  swept  away  at  once,  therefore  there  was  no  chance  of  saving 

him.   This  was  not  the  only  disaster,  for  the  man  at  the  wheel  had  his  right 

shoulder  dislocated  by  being  jammed  up  under  the  grating,  and  the  boatswain 

Iiad  his  left  leg  broken  in  two  places. 

After  the  sea  had  somewhat  gone  off  the  quarter-deck,  I  ran  up  into  the 
tiuzentop  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  poor  fellows  who  I  feared  }iad  met 
with  a  watery  grave.  Mr.  Douglas  was  vainly  trying  to  get  on  a  hencoop, 
which  had  been  washed  overboard  from  the  quarter-deck,  full  of  fowls.  A 
lifebuoy  was  also  close  to  him,  we  having  thrown  them  two.  Cleary  was  taking 
i>ff  his  oilskin  coat,  keeping  himself  up  by  **  treading  water  "  meanwhile, 
and  then  tried  to  reach  Mr.  Douglas,  who  could  not  swim,  and  was  moreover 
impeded  by  too  much  clothing,  it  being  bitterly  cold  weather.  Cleary  must 
liave  been  a  very  powerful  swimmer  to  have  swum  in  such  a  sea,  for  he 
managed  to  reach  Mr.  Douglas,  and  then  try  to  help  him  toget  on  the  hencoop. 
Shortly  after  they  met,  a  heavy  sea  came  sweeping  along  which  overwhelmed 
them,  for  after  it  had  passed  away  I  saw  them  no  more.  So,  poor  fellows, 
they  died  together.  It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  went  down  on  deck,  as  Mr. 
Douglas  and  I  had  been  great  friends. 

We  had  tried  to  get  out  another  boat  to  save  them,  but  in  lowering  her 
into  the  water  she,  too,  got  smashed  up  by  a  sea,  and  we  lost  our  Christmas 
dinner  as  a  sea  broke  into  the  galley,  washing  out  its  contents  and  the  cook 
along  the  deck.  But  this  trouble  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of 
the  two  men,  which  was  all  we  could  think  of  for  some  time  ;  in  fact  we 
had  a  very  miserable  Christmas,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  me. 

We  arrived  in  London  two  months  after  the  accident,  and  three  months 
after  leaving  Adelaide. 
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Standing  on  the  pierhead,  amongst  the  crowd  of  people  watching  the  ihip 
come  into  dock,  was  Mr.  Doughis's  fianc^  anxiously  expecting  to  see  him. 
When  the  captain  saw  her  he  went  ashore  and,  in  the  best  way  he  cooU, 
broke  the  sad  news  to  her.  The  poor  girl  was  utterly  prostrate  with  grief  on 
hearing  what  had  befallen  her  lover.  After  she  had  recovered  somewhat  she 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  visit  his  cabin.  The  captain  handed  her  on  board,  sod 
then,  after  awhile,  she  went  ashore  again.  Whilst  the  captain  was  breakiDg 
the  news  to  the  poor  girl,  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek  was  heard.  We  were  UM 
that  it  came  from  the  girl  to  whom  Cleary  was  to  have  been  married  on  lus 
arrival  home.  The  scene  with  her  was  truly  distressing.  Learning  thst 
Cleary  bad  also  been  drowned,  she  fainted,  and  was  taken  away  by  her 
friends,  perfectly  helpless  and  heart-broken. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  noticed  that,  washing  overboard,  Gape  Horn, 
and  Christmas  Day  are  all  likely  enough  ideas  to  occur  to  a  dreamer 
about  to  take  that  particular  voyage.  It  is  in  their  combination  that 
the  strength  of  the  coincidence  lies,  and  the  knowledge  Cleary  most 
have  had  of  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn,  and  of  the  prospect  of  their 
reaching  it  about  the  time  they  did  of  course  considerably  reduces  the 
improbability  of  such  a  combination  of  ideas.  The  identification  of 
Mr.  Douglas  as  his  fellow-sufferer  must  either  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent impression  at  the  moment,  or  an  instance  of  the  memory-illusion 
already  discussed,  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  for 
a  month  in  the  company  of  the  dreamer  without  being  recognised,  if  he 
had  been  vividly  presented  in  the  dream. 

There  are  other  death-dreams  where  the  improbability  of  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances  dreamt  of  is  hard  to  estimate.  I  cannot,  for 
instance,  feel  sure  that  a  Consul  at  Salonica  would  be  unlikely  to 
dream  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  mob  (P.  108)  ;  or  a  railway  porter 
that  the  station- master's  legs  were  cut  off  by  a  train  (P.  368);  or,  that 
a  man  having  an  acquaintance  known  to  be  insane  and  under  restraint, 
and  staying  in  the  same  house  as  his  wife,  would  be  unlikely  to  dream 
of  his  cutting  his  throat  with  a  dinner  knife  (P.  620).  And  on  the 
ground  of  too  great  probability  I  have  also  omitted  a  case  (P.  68) 
where  the  date  of  the  death  was  dreamt  a  fortnight  before  it  occurred, 
that  death,  however,  having  been  almost  daily  expected  for  two  or 
three  months. 

A  dream  of  a  death  very  shortly  before  its  quite  sudden  occurrence 
seems  to  have  some  claim  to  consideration  as  evidence  for  premonition. 
We  have  two  or  three  cases  of  this,  of  which  the  two  following  are  the 
strongest.  The  iirst  (P.  317)  is  from  Mr.  James  Cox,  Admiralty 
House,  Queenstown,  Ireland  (Secretary  Ret.  to  the  Admiral  Commanding 
in  Ireland). 

December  ISth,  1883. 

On    Sunday,    11th    September,    1881,    while    proceeding    in    H.M.S. 
PhoeniXy  from  Newfoundland  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  I  dreamt  that  one  of 
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Bj  brother  officers  was  lying  dead  in  a  house  at  Portsmouth.  The  dream 
ao  viyid  that  it  quite  disturbed  my  mind  the  following  morning,  and  it 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  shake  off  the  uncomfortable  feeling.  At 
I  sat  opposite  the  officer,  and  looking  round  the  table,  I  remarked  : 
**  I  dieamt  last  night  that  I  saw  one  of  you  fellows  lying  dead,  but  I  won't 
my  which,  as  I  don't  want  to  spoil  your  appetite. "  In  the  course  of  the 
aftemoon,  as  we  were  steaming  into  Halifax  harbour,  the  officer  was  sitting 
at  the  stove  in  the  wardroom  joining  in  an  animated  conversation  about  the 
ipeed  of  the  ship,  &a  A  few  minutes  after  we  anchored,  I  went  on  shore, 
and  returned  again  on  board  at  10  p.m.,  and  as  I  was  about  to  go  below  to 
my  cabin,  the  officer  of  the  watch  motioned  me  to  be  silent,  and  approaching 
ine,  said  *'  Poor  S.  is  dead,  he  has  just  died  suddenly  "  ;  and  as  I  passed 
acron  the  mess-room  I  beheld  the  officer  of  my  dream  lying  dead  in  his 
cabin. 

I  am  certain  that  two  or  three  officers  who  were  with  me  in  that  ship  will 
remember  the  circumstances. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Cox  adds  : — 

I  never  before  or  since  had  any  similar  vivid  dream  of  death.  The  case 
of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Phosnix  was  so  vivid  and  distressed  me  so 
much  that  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget  it. 

The  following   is  from  one  of  Mr.  Cox*s  brother  officers,  at  the 

time  of  the  dream  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  an  engineer  on  the 

Superb  : — 

H.M.S.  Superb,  Malta. 

January  6th,  1883  (a  mistake  for  1884). 

My  Dear  Cox, — 1  think  I  can  fully  corroborate  the  story  that  you  ask  me 
al)out,  as  it  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  which  has  never 
left  it.  In  fact,  I  have  frequently  spoken  of  it  to  persons  who  have  been 
s]»eaking  of  similar  affairs,  and  now  I  will  tell  it  as  nearly  as  I  can.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  September,  1881,  you  told  me  that  you  had  dreamed  the 
uight  before  that  you  saw  Mr.  Sharp  lying  dead  in  the  back  room  of  a 
printer's  shop  in  Commercial-road,  Landport  (as  far  as  I  recollect  it  was 
Trivers'),  whither  you  had  been  called  by  some  one  for  the  purpose.  You 
said  that  he  had  fallen  down  dead  very  suddenly,  and  that  when  you  told  the 
captain  of  the  circumstances,  he  requested  you  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  funeral,  &c.  You  then,  in  your  dream, 
found  yourself  in  an  undertaker's  shop,  with  some  one  else,  engaged  in 
su{>erintending  the  funeral  matters  and  selecting  things,  &c.  ;  and  then,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  your  dream  ended. 

All  this  you  told  me,  and  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  we  had  better 
not  tell  Mr.  S.,  as  he  was  rather  a  nervous  man.  We  laughed  over  the 
affair,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  That  same  evening  the  subject  of  your 
dream  actually  died  suddenly  from  heart  disease,  and  I  think  on  the 
following  day  yourself  and  Hill  went  ashore,  and  selected  some  coffin 
tittings,  &c. ,  and  you  told  me  when  you  came  back  how  the  whole  thing 
flashed  through  your  mind  again  on  finding  yourself  in  the  undertaker's 
shop. 
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It  was  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  came  under  my  actual  notice,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  corroborate  it. — Yours  sincerely, 

M.  Hawuhs.        \ 

^^  I. 

The  next  (P.  316)  is  from  a  lady  who  onforianately  does  not  ' 
allow  us  to  print  her  name,  though  it  may  be  mentioned  to  anyone  | 
wishing  to  know  it.  ■ 

My  mother  died  very  suddenly  on  December  14th,  1876,  and  in  tibe 
absence  of  my  husband  our  vicar  came  to  break  it  to  me.  I  quid[^  , 
suspected  his  errand  and  then  told  him  it  was  no  shock  to  me,  I  had  been  m 
fully  prepared  by  dreams.  I  had  seen  her  funeral,  and  gone  through  all 
the  last  scenes  more  than  once,  and  so  vividly  that  when  I  awoke  it  was  i 
few  moments  before  I  could  realise  that  she  was  still  alive. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  our  informant  adds  : — 

If  I  had  been  anxious  about  my  mother  at  the  time,  I  should  not  ha?e 
thought  my  dreams  worth  mentioning.  I  was  expecting  to  pay  her  a  visit  in 
six  weeks'  time,  and  she  was  just  as  usual  when  the  breaking  of  a  blood 
vessel  on  the  brain  ended  her  life  in  a  few  minutes.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  had  what  I  call  a  *'  warning  dream  "  except  on  this  occasion. 

I  think  for  about  10  nights  previous  to  her  death,  I  had  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  her  being  ill,  d3ring,  being  buried.     I  could  9U  her  dead,  see  her 

funeral. 

DREAMS   OF   ACCIDENTS. 

Analogous  to  death-dreams  are  dreams  of  serious  accidents.  The 
following  (P.  310)  is  from  Miss  R.  P.  Curtis,  37,  Springfield-road,  St. 
John's  Wood. 

On  a  Saturday  night  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  I  dreamt  the  following : — I  was 
walking  down  a  street  in  London  when  a  lady  in  black  passed  me,  who 
turned  round  to  look  at  me.  I  saw  she  was  in  tears.  The  lady  hurried  on  ; 
I  hurried  after  her  to  see  who  she  was.  When  I  came  up  to  her  I  found  her 
lying  in  the  road.  A  number  of  people  had  collected.  I  said,  **  Is  she  hurt  ?  ' 
Some  said,  **  She  is  dead,"  some  that  she  was  not  dead.  I  asked  who  it  was 
that  was  lying  in  the  road.  They  said,  "Mrs.  C."  There  was  some  con- 
fusion, and  I  awoke  from  my  dream.  As  I  had  not  heard  of  my  friend,  Mrs. 
C,  of  Claphani  Common,  for  so  long,  I  made  inquiries  about  her  among  my 
friends,  about  a  week  after  I  had  the  dream,  and  was  told  Mrs.  C.  had  fallen 
over  a  kerb-stone  that  was  very  high,  and  had  fallen  into  the  road,  much 
hurt.  She  had  the  accident  on  the  Sunday  evening  following  the  Saturday 
night  when  I  had  the  dream.  The  dream  was  remarkably  clear,  and  I  do  not 
often  dream  of  my  accjuaintances.  I  related  it  to  my  sister  Jessie,  a  short 
time  before  the  accident  occurred  to  Mrs.  C.  My  sister  Jessie  signs  her 
name  in  proof  that  the  account  above  is  correct,  and  that  I  related  the  dream 

to  hor  before  the  event  happened. 

Rosamond  F.  Curtis. 

Jessie  Kate  Curtis. 

Miss  Curtis  wrote  on  December  2nd,  1 884  : — 

I  can  safely  state  that  I  had  no  cause  of  anxiety  about  Mrs.  C.  before  1 
dreamt  of  her. 
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The  next  case  (P.  336)  was  sent  to  us,  in  1885,  by  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
^>chin,  of  Barkby,  Leicester.  The  dreamer,  Miss  E.  N.,  is  a  parishioner 
if  his. 

Aboat  the  year  1876,  I  had  a  dream  in  which  I  saw  H.  B.,  the  wife  of  the 
lariah  clerk,  slip  down  on  the  causeway  opposite  to  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  I 
hen  saw  her  carried  into  Mr.  C.'s  house,  when  it  appeared  that  she  had 
some  injury  from  the  fall.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  led  up  to  this 
H.  B.  was  in  no  wise  more  likely  to  slip  down,  certainly  not  when  I 
ireamt  she  did,  than  anyone  else  in  the  parish.  I  told  this  dream  to  several 
different  persons,  and  amongst  others  to  the  vicar,  Bev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  my  companions,  before  the  facts  occurred,  which 
■11  happened  after  I  had  told  my  dream,  exactly  as  I  had  dreamt. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  another  premonitory  dream  where  the 
future  event  was  perhaps  less  unexpected ;  and  of  impressions  that 
certain  visitors  will  call  that  day.     The  document  proceeds  : — 

All  this  I  declare  to  be  faithful  and  true,  in  token  of  which  I  sign  this 
statement,  as  also  my  mother,  who  confirms  it  in  its  several  particulars  ;  and 
die  vicar  also  in  those  parts  where  his  name  is  mentioned,  and  my  brother, 
who  knows  these  facts. 

This  document  is  signed  by  Mr.  Pochin,  Miss  E.  N.,  and  her 
mother  and  brother. 

The  following  two  dreams  occurred  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Skilton,  formerly 
an  engine  driver  in  Ohio,  and  now  living  in  Florida.  They  appeared 
in  1886,  in  Mind  in  NaixMre^  a  periodical  published  in  Chicago.  He 
says : — 

Six  times  has  my  locomotive  been  overturned,  while  running  at  high 
speed  ;  and  each  time  I  have  dreamt  of  it  two  nights  before,  each  time  in  the 
dream  I  saw  the  exact  place — direction  in  which  the  engine  was  going,  and 
the  side  on  which  the  engine  turned  over. 

(P.  491)  pn  1853]  I  was  firing  a  locomotive,  a  fine  new  passenger  engine, 
built  for  speed,  and  just  from  the  shop.  I  thought  myself  lucky  to  be  on  such 
a  fine  engine,  and  was  proud  of  my  position.  One  night.  May  29th,  1853,  I 
dreamed  that  the  train  ran  through  a  shallow  cut,  and  came  out  on  a  high 
stone  bridge,  over  which  the  train  passed,  and  then  the  engine  turned  over 
down  the  bank  some  70ft. ,  into  the  river.  I  mentioned  my  dream  the  next 
morning  to  the  family  with  whom  T  was  living.  The  lady  [now  dead]  told  nie 
1  was  going  to  be  killed,  but  I  told  her  that  in  my  dream,  I  had  assurance  that 
1  should  not  be  hurt.  On  the  second  morning  after  my  dream,  we  were  sent 
over  a  part  of  the  road  with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  and  presently  came  to 
•  a  shallow  cut,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  men  ahead  on  the  track.  The  engineer 
was  near-sighted,  and  did  not  see  them.  1  called  to  him  to  stop  tlic  engine 
he  tried  to  do  so,  but  the  track  was  wet,  and  seeing  that  part  of  the  track 
ahead  had  been  taken  up,  he  jumped  from  the  engine.  I  remained  on  it, 
and  tried  to  stop  it.  Before  this  could  be  done,  we  were  on  a  stone  bridge, 
and  I  could  not  get  oflf.  The  engine  left  the  track,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge  turned  over  twice  before  it  reached  the  bottom,  and  1  with  its 
receiving  but  a  small  scratch   how^  I  do  not  know.     I  climbed  the  bank,  and 
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looking  back,  saw  just  what  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  The  bridge  waa.^OQft. 
long,  with  five  stone  arches,  54ft.  high,  and  the  bank  down  which  the  engine 
rolled,  70ft. 

(P.  493)  One  more  instance  I  very  clearly  remember,  although  it  occurred 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  engineer  on  a  Western  road.     About  12  o'clock 
Saturday  [night  September  5th],  1859,  I  arrived  at  the  west  end  of  my  run, 
and  retired.     I  dreamed  I  was  coming  west  with  my  train,  running  at  full 
speed,  trying  to  make  up  about  one  hour  lost  time.     About  half  way  between 
two  stations,  8  miles  apart,    on  the  smoothest  track  on  the  whole  road, 
the  engine  jumped  the  track,  and  turned  over  on  the  north  side,  and  when  it 
stopped  I  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  driving  wheels,  with  my  legs  between 
the  spokes  ;  and  a  person  in  white  came  down  from  the  sky,  with  a  span  of 
white  horses  and  a  black  carriage,  picked  me  off  the  engine,  placed  me  in  the 
carriage,  and  drove  up  toward  the  sky  in  a  south-easterly  direction.      I 
awoke,  but  the  dream  distressed  me  so  that  I  slept  very  little  more  that 
night.     I  did  not  mention  it  to  anyone,  but  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
impression  all  through  the  Sabbath.     Monday  morning  I  took  my  train  back 
to  the  other  end  of  my  run,  where  I  lived,  arriving  there     at  1  p.m.     At 
9.40  p.m.  my  time  came  to  go  west  again.     The  train  was  54  minutes  late  ; 
as  usual,  the  conductor  said  to  me  "Make  up  all  you  can,"  equivalent  to 
saying :  Run  as  fast  as  you  dare.     When  about  40  miles  out,  running  as  fast 
as  I  ever  ran, — something  more  than  a  mile  a  minute, — just  at  the  point  I 
had  seen  in  my  dream,  the  engine  struck  a  horse,  which  threw  the  forward 
truck   off  the  track.     It   was  one  of  the   darkest  nights  I   ever  saw.     I 
instinctively  reversed  the  engine,  but  did  not  shut  off  steam.     The  engine 
soon  turned  over  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  and  slid  over  50ft.   on  the 
level  ground  before  it  could  be  stopped,  when  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the 
driving  wheel,  with  my  feet  between  the  spokes,  my  under  jaw,  and  three  ribs 
broken,  and  a  deep  gash  on  each  side  of  my  face^  with  18  inches  of  the 
throttle  lever  broken  off  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  not  let  go  of  all  the  time  ; 
but  the  ])er8on  with  the  horses  and  carriage  was  not  there.      I  had  not 
mentioned   my  dream   to   my   wife — ;  they    telegraphed  her  that   I    was 
killed,  but  she  would  not  believe  it.     I  reached  home  the  next  day  at  5  p.m., 
fully  persuaded  there  was  something  in  my  dreams,  but  the  mystery  to  mc 
was  that  it  should  come  so  true  to  the  letter,  to  the  point  where  I  should 
see  the  man  with  the  horses,  and  they  not  a])pear. 

The  dream  had  so  impressed  me  that  at  one  time  on  Monday,  I  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go  out  that  night,  but  at  the  same  moment  came  the 
impressumj  more  distinctly  than  if  uttered  by  an  audible  voice,  giving  me  the 
assurance  that  I  should  not  be  killed  ;  that  He  to  Whom  I  always  committed 
my  life  when  starting,  and  Who  has  never  failed  me  in  all  times  of  need,  and 
Who  had  always  brought  me  safely  out  of  all  accidents,  would  keep  me  this 
time,  and  not  allow  me  to  be  seriously  injured. 

J.     W.     Skilton, 
Shell-road,  near  Jacksonville,  Florida,  U.S.A. 

A  third  dream  (P.  492)  is  given  in  Mind  in  Nature^  but  the  collision 
vividly  dreamed  of  did  not  actually  occur.      It  was  just  prevented 

I  I  have  seen  the  scars  on  the  under  jaw,  and  on  each  side  of  the  face.— 6.  A.  S. 
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by  Mr.  Skilton's  own  exertions  and  he  thinks  he  might  not  have 
prevented  it  had  he  not  been  doubly  on  the  alert  on  account  of  the 
dream. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  called  on  Mr.  Skilton  when  in  America  in 
November,  1886,  and  writes : — 

I  found  Skilton  yesterday,  and  he  proves  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and 
apparently  most  reliable  man.  He  has  now  retired  from  railway  life,  and  has 
an  orange  grove  and  beautiful  residence  on  the  St.  John's  River,  two  miles 
from  Jacksonville.  There  is  no  confirmation  obtainable  for  his  narratives,  as 
he  only  spoke  of  his  impressions  to  his  wife,  who  is  dead  ;  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  one  who  could  give  her  second-hand  testimony.  Skilton  is  an 
engineer  and  railway  man  every  inch  of  him,  and  the  very  embodiment  of 
practical  good  sense.  He  has  had  other  similar  experiences,  which  ¥dll  soon 
appear  in  Mind  in  Nature,  and  has  outlined  them  to  me,  as  well  as  going 
through  the  enclosed  [the  article  in  Mind  in  Natwre  from  which  the 
above  has  been  taken].  I  never  met  a  man  with  a  more  accurate  memory  for 
facts  and  dates;  he  is  a  walking  railway  guide  and  time-table  and  I  frequently 
verified  his  memory  by  reference  to  old  time-bills  in  his  possession.  One  has 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  narratives  in  any  way ;  as  he  relates  them  in  simple 
and  earnest  language,  the  details  never  vary  ;  and  he  prefers  to  have  you 
regard  them  as  coincidences  rather  than  as  evidence  of  anything  else.  But 
he  himself  regards  his  experiences  as  an  indication  of  some  sort  of  protection. 
He  has  put  dates  against  each  case,  which  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  ;  and 
he  also  was  anxious  to  give  the  two  references  [to  gentlemen  in  America] 
which  I  have  written  on  the  margin.  I  regard  him  as  an  excellent  witness, 
whose  testimony  would  be  faithfully  relied  upon  in  any  other  matter. 

(Signed)    G.  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  also  that  Mr.  Skilton  assured  him  that  he  had 
never  had  similar  premonitions  which  were  not  realised. 

The  next  case,  a  recent  and  very  well  authenticated  one,  was 
contributed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Munich  Psychologische  GeselUchafi 
to  Sphinx  for  March,  1887  (P.  187).  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  part  of  his  article : — 

.  .  .  Intercourse  with  a  *'  sensitive  "  lady  friend  has  given  the  writer 
of  these  lines  many  opportunities  of  observing  transcendental  impulses,  which 
exhibited  themselves  in  her  case  as  **  presentiments  "  and  **  truth-telling'* 
dreams.  The  following  characteristic  dream  appears  to  be  worth  publication, 
because  it  is  so  especially  well  authenticated.  ^  Frau  K.  describes  her 
experience  as  follows  : — 

*  ^  In  a  night  early  in  August  1886, 1  was  witness,  in  a  dream,  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  rapidly  spreading  conflagration,  which  through  its  terrifying  grandeur 
had  a  paralysing  effect  on  me.     When  I  woke  I  remained  so  much  under  the 

1  The  editor  ef  Sphinx  states  that  the  persons  concerned  have  authorised  him  to 
allow  to  those  who  should  exhibit  a  special  interest  in  the  occurrence,  a  perusal  of  the 
signed  evidence. 

7L 
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influence  of  what  I  had  dreamed,  that  the  reality  of  rach  a  miafortune  oouU 
not  have  distressed  me  more.  Strange  to  say,  soon  after  waking  tlie 
thought  pressed  upon  me,  that  our  securities,  which  the  brewery-pruprietor 
B.  kept  in  his  flre-proof  safe,  were  in  danger.  Although  I  cannot 
remember  having  dreamed  of  any  danger  to  the  bonds,  and  though  there  wii 
no  external  reason  for  connecting  the  papers  with  the  fire,  to  my  astonishment 
despite  all  the  reasons  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  talk  myself  out  d 
this  apparently  motiveless  feeling,  the  idea  increased  to  such  a  point,  that 
I  at  once  told  those  around  me  about  my  dream.  Ab  though  my  mia- 
giving  was  to  be  confirmed  as  correct,  three  days  later  I  had  exactly  the  aaine 
dream,  only  with  still  greater  distinctness.  The  unaccountable  uneasinea 
increased  still  more,  and  I  had  the  sensation  as  though  an  internal  voice  called 
to  me,  to  put  the  bonds  in  safety.  As  the  loss  of  them  would  liave  meant  a 
great  misfortune  for  us,  I  tried  (following  the  warning)  to  induce  my 
husband  to  put  the  papers  in  some  other  place. 

*^  As  the  majority  of  persons  in  his  place  would  probably  have  done,  be 
looked  upon  my  fears  as  groundless  and  could  not  attribute  any  importance 
to  a  dream.  At  first  he  flatly  refused  to  grant  my  request.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  the  inexplicable  feeling  of  anxiety  so  thoroughly  took  posseeaion 
of  me,  that  I  made  him  continually  more  urgent  representations.  At  last^ 
after  about  10  days,  he  gave  in,  less  on  account  of  the  dream  than  for  the 
aake  of  my  comfort.  From  the  moment  that  I  knew  that  the  bonds  had 
been  placed  in  security,  in  the  Munich  Mortgage  and  Exchange  Bank, 
my  equanimity  was  restored.  Soon  afterwards  I  went  into  the 
country,  to  the  Tyrol,  and  should  hardly  have  thought  more  of  this 
occurrence,  had  I  not  suddenly,  during  the  night  of  the  14th -15th  of 
September,  again  been  the  dreaming  witness  of  a  tremendous  fire.  But 
instead  of,  as  before,  being  frightened  by  the  exciting  scene,  there  came 
over  me  a  feeling  of  relief  as  of  being  saved  from  a  great  calamity,  by  the 
timely  saving  of  the  papers.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  made  known  my 
dream  experience  to  those  around  me.  Sadly  enough  the  warning  was 
fulfilled  ;  for  already,  the  following  day,  I  received  written  information 
that  the  brewery,  in  which  was  the  above  mentioned  safe,  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  had  broken  out  on  the  14th  of 
September.  As  I  afterwards  heard,  the  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ; 
the  fire-proof  wife  was  exposed  to  flames  and  heat  for  36  hours,  so  that  the 
proprietor's  papers  which  were  preserved  in  it  were  completely  charred. 
These  dreams  therefore  (as  has  happened  to  me  before  *)  saved  me  from  » 
great  misfortune." 

The  correctness  and  precision  of  this  communication  is  confirmed  by  the 
signature  of  five  witnesses.  The  husband  of  the  lady  testifies  in  his  protocol 
that  he  really  had  been  led  to  the  removal  of  the  papers  by  her  request,  as 
above  described;  he  was  also  a  witness  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  on  the 
14th  of  September.  Three  friends  of  the  family,  Frau  von  0.,  Herr  von  M., 
and  Baron  von  E. ,  state  in  their  evidence  that  the  above  dream  had  been 
fully  related  to  them  during  the  first  days  of  August,  and  that  they  them- 

1  OdIj  a  few  months  before  this  event,  Frau  K.  owed  to  a  similar  transcendental 
warning  the  saving  of  her  life,  whicb  waa  tYvteaXAMAi V}  v^^  «msk^  ^V  \em^ 
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selves  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  danger  of  the  bonds. 
Further,  Herr  von  M.  states  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  letter  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  September,  in  the  l^rol,  the  dream  of  the  previous 
night  (also  given  above)  had  been  related  to  him.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  thus  heavily  visited  proprietor  of  the  brewery,  the  fire 
broke  out  on  the  14th  of  September,  thus  some  four  weeks  after  the 
deUvenng-up  of  the  bonds,  and  raged  three  days  ;  the  36  hours  of  heat  which 
the  safe  had  sustained  had  destroyed  all  the  papers  that  were  in  it.  More- 
over, several  newspapers  lie  before  me  which  give  an  account  of  this  great 
conflagration.     .     .     . 

This  case  offers  several  special  points  for  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  feeling  of  anxiety  about  the  papers,  which  was  the  only  thing  to 
connect  the  dream  fire  with  the  building  afterwards  burnt,  did  not,  so 
far  as  the  percipient  was  aware,  arise  out  of  the  dream  itself.  It  may 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  dream  and  have  been  forgotten  as  such,  but 
it  almost  looks  as  if  both  dream  and  anxiety  were  the  result  of  a 
subconscious  impression  of  danger  to  the  papers  from  fire.  Another 
interesting  point  is  the  occurrence  of  the  final  dream  simultaneously 
with  th6  fire,  a  coincidence  which  certainly  adds  great  weight  to  the 
reasons  for  regarding  the  whole  set  of  experiences  as  supernormal. 
This  last  dream  was,  if  supernormal,  clairvoyant  or  telepathic, — not  of 
course  premonitory ;  and  it  seems  possible  that  all  three  dreams 
were  of  this  character  and  not  premonitory  at  all,  for  the  danger  of 
fire  may  have  existed  all  the  time  and  not  only  when  it  actually 
occurred.  As  this  is,  however,  a  conjecture,  not  a  certainty  (as  would 
be,  e.g.,  the  present  existence  of  a  letter  whose  arrival  next  day  was 
dreamt  of),  I  have  thought  it  best  to  include  the  case  among 
premonitions. 

With  it  we  may  group  the  following,  where  also  we  seem  to  have 
a  supernormal  perception  of  what  may  have  been  existing  danger 
(P.  322).  It  is  from  Mrs.  Stella,  of  Chieri,  Italy. 

The  following  occurred  to  my  mother,  the  most  matter-of-fact  person  and 
not  one  to  be  easily  impressed.  About  three  years  ago,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  her,  from  London,  saying,  ^^  Take  care  of  the  plate  ;  will  write  and 
explain."  I  did  not  understand  what  she  meant,  but  nevertheless,  I  took 
extra  precautions  in  shutting  up  the  house  at  night,  and  awaited  my  mother's 
letter.  It  appears  she  had  dreamed  that  she  had  been  aroused  from  her  sleep' 
by  a  noise,  that  she  got  up  to  see  what  it  was,  and  went  out  on  to  the  stair- 
case, and  on  looking  down  she  saw  our  dining-room  here  in  Italy,  and  a  man 
was  filling  a  bag  with  the  plate,  which  another  man  was  handing  to  him  from 
the  sideboard.  She  heard  one  man  say  to  the  other,  in  Italian,  *'  To-morrow 
we  will  go  to  Genoa  and  spend  Sunday  "  (that  making  it  Friday  that  they 
were  robbing  us).  One  of  the  men,  looking  up  suddenly,  saw  my  mother, 
and  began  mounting  the  stairs  with  a  long  knife  in  his  hand,  and  the  fright 
woke  my  mother.  But  the  impression  was  so  vivid  that  she  sent  me  a 
telegram  the  next  morning  (Thursday),  being  quite  sure  that  our  house 
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would  be  robbed  on  the  Friday  night.  It  was  not,  however ;  but  the 
following  Wednesday  a  band  of  robbers  broke  into  the  houae  nearest  to  m 
and  carried  off  everything,  but  they  were  taken  the  next  day,  when  thej 
confessed  that  they  intended  on  the  Friday  to  rob  our  house,  and  then  go  to 
Genoa.  Among  the  things  taken  with  them  were  a  bag  and  a  long  knife 
answering  to  the  ones  my  mother  described.  My  mother  has  great  oommoD- 
sense,  and  held  until  then  all  superstitious  presentiments  and  belief  in 
dreams  as  really  wrong,  yet  on  this  occasion  her  dream  was  so  dear  that  she 
not  only  acted  in  contradiction  to  all  her  previous  opinions,  but  even  thou^ 
it  sufficiently  urgent  to  necessitate  a  telegram. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Stella  adds  : — 

With  regard  to  the  plate  robbery,  the  man's  confession  was  made  to  one 
of  our  peasants  (since  unfortunately  dead).  As  they  were  being  handcuffed, 
our  man  was  there,  and,  I  believe,  even  assisted  to  secure  the  thieves,  who 
were  personally  known  to  him  ;  and  one  of  them  said  to  him,  *^  If  it  had  not 
been  for  our  bad  luck,  we  should  have  cleaned  out  your  padrone's  place  to- 
morrow night  and  then  got  off  to  Genoa."  This  is  the  exact  translation  of 
his  words  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  and  of  course  our  man  came  to  tell  us 
of  our  escape.  Under  other  circumstances  I  might  not  have  attached  any 
great  imi)ortance  to  an  Italian  peasant's  story,  but  it  quite  confirmed  my 
mother's  dream. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  evidence  here  is  the  testimony  to  the 
supposed  fulfilment  of  the  dream,  the  intention  of  the  men  to  rob  Mrs. 
Stella's  house,  for  it  is  at  second-hand  from  a  peasant.  Still,  it  is  of 
course  very  probable  that  they  did  intend  it,  and  they  may  quite  well 
have  intended  it  at  the  time  of  the  dream. 

We  have  another  case  with  some  analogy  to  the  two  last,  though 
less  well  evidenced,  being  remote  in  time  and  uncorroborated.  (P.  485.) 
It  is   from  Mrs.  Hunter,  Silverwood,  Skelmorlie,  N.B. 

I  lived  in  Ayr.  My  sister,  who  lived  out  of  town,  came  to  stay  a  night 
with  me  before  leaving  the  locality,  and  sent  a  trunk  to  the  railway  station  ti» 
be  left  till  called  for.  That  night  my  sister  and  I  slept  together.  I  dreamt 
of  running  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Ayr  in  distress,  looking  for  a  iwlice- 
uian,  and  not  one  could  I  find.  I  awoke,  and  falling  asleep  again  dreamt 
exactly  the  same  dream.  I  woke  my  sister  and  told  her  about  it,  adding 
that  I  was  afraid  some  trouble  was  browing,  but  she  just  laughed  at  me. 
Again  falling  asleep,  the  third  time  the  dream  repeated  itself.  Being  now 
rather  alarmed,  I  got  up,  at  6  a.m.,  and  asked  my  sister  to  go  oflf  with  the 
earliest  train,  8  a.m.,  and  leave  me.  She  did  so,  and,  on  reaching  the  station, 
the  first  thing  she  noticed  was  her  trunk  with  the  feet  knocked  ofi;  and 
otherwise  disfigured,  and  standing  by  it  a  woman  dressed  in  her  own  shawl 
and  other  wearables.  My  sister  became  greatly  agitated,  and  the  woman,  on 
seeing  her  thus,  ran  away.  And  for  more  than  an  hour  my  sister  ran  up  and 
down  the  streets  seeking  for  a  policeman,  and  not  one  could  be  found.  She 
afterwards  came  back  to  me  and  told  her  story.  It  was  afterwards  found  that 
this  woman  had  claimed  the  trunk  on  tYvei  "^T«^o\3ka  c^cwov^.,  \Ak&w  it  to  her 
lodginga,    abstracted  the   valuaVAea,   tviv^  vj»»  Vx^vcv^  V»  \«v^vi  <2SS.  Vv^  KJcvxi 
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ttriiert  train.     She  was  apprehended,  and  having  been  previously  convicted, 
lai  tiaiupoited. 

Sarah  Hunter. 

Mr.  Qumey  remarks  on  this  case: — 

Aug^ist  29th,  1884. 

I  have  had  a  long  interview  with  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  is  a  sensible  woman, 
witli  no  inclination  to  the  marvellous.  The  case  was  more  striking  as  told 
n»d  voce.  The  sister  was  angry  and  offended  at  Mrs.  Hunter's  insistence 
that  she  should  start  by  the  early  train.  The  event  happened  quite  30  years 
ago.     Mrs.  H.  does  not  know  her  sister's  present  address. 

Here  the  dream,  it  must  be  admitted,  represented  a  future  event — 
the  search  for  the  policeman — but  the  theft  which  made  that  search 
Dficessary  had  already  occurred.  There  seems  to  have  been  here,  as  in 
the  Grerman  lady's  dream  of  fire,  a  waking  impression  not  apparently 
derived  from  the  dream.  In  this  case  it  caused  Mrs.  Hunter  rightly 
to  connect  the  idea  of  impending  misfortune  with  her  sister,  and  in 
£act  led  to  the  partial  averting  of  the  mischief.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far,  given  an  idea  of  theft,  the  idea  of  vainly  looking  for  a  police- 
man was  likely  to  occur  spontaneously  in  a  dream. 

Returning  to  accident-dreams,  we  may  group  with  them  the  follow- 
ing dream  of  an  averted  accident.  It  was  recorded  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan, 
wife  of  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  the  Spiritualist  newspaper 
for  October  11th,  1878,  and  corroborated  by  her  daughter-in-law,  at 
our  request,  in  1883.     (P.  60.) 

I  took  my  family,  consisting  of  my  daughter,  my  daughter-in-law,  the 
four  young  children  of  the  latter,  and  a  servant,  into  Dorsetshire  five  weeks 
ago.  Four  days  before  we  left  London,  I  awoke  from  a  sleep,  or  doze,  with 
an  image  vividly  depicted  on  my  mind.  I  was  sitting  on  a  bank  reading. 
My  daughter-in-law  started  up  suddenly  and  ran  to  a  spot  grown  over  with 
weeds,  briars,  and  dank  grass.  Then  I  saw  her  catch  up  one  of  the  little 
children,  who  was  running  to  the  same  spot.  She  looked  at  the  place  and 
called  out  to  me  that  there  was  a  deep  well  there.  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief 
that  the  child  was  safe,  but  was  so  impressed  with  the  dream,  or  vision,  that 
I  described  it  at  once  to  her,  and  it  was  mentioned  afterwards  to  others. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  railway  station  we  were  met  by  the  landlord  of 
our  lodgings,  who  was  to  drive  us  in  a  waggonette  to  the  village.  On  the 
way  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  well  on  his  ground,  as  we  had  little  children 
with  OS.  He  replied  that  there  was  a  well  in  the  house,  but  it  was  covered 
and  had  a  pump  over  it.  Three  or  four  days  after  our  arrival,  we  were  sitting 
reading  on  a  green  ridge  in  a  field  belonging  to  our  landlord.  The  children 
were  playing  a  little  way  from  us  and  their  mother  was  beside  me.  All  at  once 
she  started  up  and  ran  to  a  spot  at  a  little  distance  where  rough  coarse  grass 
and  weeds  hid  what  was  directly  behind.  The  youngest  child,  a  baby  of  two 
years  old,  was  running  to  this  place,  and  as  he  approached  it  his  mother 
caught  him  up,  tuming  round  to  me  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh  \  Vvqtq  ^&  «»  dft^-^ 
well '     We  then  remembered  my  dream  and  our  intended  pTeca,w\\oT», 
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But  the  dream  was  really  of  no  use  as  a  warning  for  we  had  quite  foigotten 
it,  having  been  made  easy  by  our  landlord's  assurance  that  all  was  safe. 

Bedford  Park. 
I  perfectly  remember  my  mother-in-law  waking  up  and  telling  me  that 
she  had  just  had  a  dream  about  a  well  hidden  by  a  bramble  bush  and  OTer- 
grown  with  rank  grass,  in  a  field  in  which  we  were  all  together,  and  she 
cautioned  me  to  be  on  my  guard  about  it  at  Chideock,  on  account  of  tiie 
children. 

And  all  happened  exactly  as  she  has  here  narrated  it. 

A.  M.  Db  Morgan. 

The  next  three  dreams  are  not  of  the  accident  itself,  but  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sufferer  as  first  seen  by  the  dreamer  afterwards. 
(P.  354.) 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  Devereux  House,  Daleham  gardens,  Fitzjohn's- 
avenue,  N.W.,  writes,  I  think,  in  1883  : — 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  29th  September,  1878,  I  roused  my  husband  by 
speaking  in  my  sleep  in  a  moaning  and  distressed  manner.  I  said,  "  Oh,  R, 
what  is  the  matter  witli  your  face  ?  "  and  then  began  to  sob.  My  husband 
woke  me  and  inquired  the  cause  of  my  distress.  I  said,  **  I  saw  B.** 
(mentioning  the  name  of  my  nurse)  '*  standing  in  the  nursery  with  her  back 
turned  to  me,  and  when  I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  half  turned  round,  I  saw  the 
side  of  hor  face  terribly  cut  and  bruised.''  Hence  my  distressed  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

That  Sunday  evening  she  did  not  appear  as  usual  at  family  prayers,  and 
upon  inquiring  the  reason  of  her  absence,  the  cook  replied,  **  B.  has  met 
with  an  accident,  ma'am,  and  has  fallen  out  of  the  Metropolitan  train."  1 
rushed  upstairs,  and  there,  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  I  had  seen  her  in 
my  dream,  stood  B.,  with  the  side  of  her  face  cut  and  bruised  as  I  had  seen  it, 
and  without  thinking  of  the  coincidence  at  the  moment,  I  said,  **0h, 
B.,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  face  ?"  and  as  I  said  the  words  the  whole 
dream  flashed  vividly  across  my  memory. 

Agnes  E.  Donalikson. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  I  heard  my  wife  distinctly  say  in  her  sleep,  "Oh, 
B.,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  face?"  and  then  I  roused  her.  We  thought 
no  more  of  this  until  after  the  accident  in  the  following  evening. — A.  B. 
Donaldson. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Donaldson  adds  : — 

Mrs.  Donaldson  is  not  accustomed  to  have  distressing  dreams,  and  she  is 
by  no  means  of  a  fanciful  or  morbid  turn  of  mind. 

No  exact  account  of  the  dream  was  written  at  the  time,  but  the  fact  was 
noted  in  a  journal.  We  have  both  the  clearest  remembrance  of  the  dream 
and  its  fulfilment. 

In  the  next  case  (P.  345)  the  evidence  that  the  dream  preceded  the 
accident  is  less  decisive.     It  is  iroAXi    Mr^    MsdwelL,  Fulbrook-road, 
Junction- road,  N, 
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February,  1884. 

Aboat  11  yean  ago  my  husband  was  a  fireman  on  the  Great  Northern^ 
gcnng  out  very  early  in  the  morning.  I  expected  him  home  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  day.  A  few  hours  after  he  left  me  I  had  a  dream.  I  fancied  I  saw 
my  husband  brought  home  with  his  head  all  over  blood,  and  very  much  cut. 
It  so  startled  me  that  I  could  not  keep  in  bed,  but  I  got  up  and  told  my 
landlady  my  dream,  and  told  her  I  felt  sure  something  would  happen  to  my 
husband. 

I  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  when  I  saw  a  man  bring  him  home  to 
the  gate.  I  was  quite  ready  for  him,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  I  knew  all 
about  it.     This  is  quite  true. 

Maby  Medwell. 

Mr.  Gumey  applied  to  Mrs.  Crellin,  of  62,  Hilldrop-crescent,  N., 
who  employs  Mrs.  Medwell,  and  through  whom  the  account  was 
obtained,  to  discover  the  relation  of  time  between  the  dream  and  the 
accident.  She  has  been  informed  that  "  the  dream  preceded  the  accident 
by  an  hour  or  so.''  Mrs.  Crellin  has  also  ascertained  from  Mrs. 
Matthews,  of  59,  Pratt-street,  N.W.,  who  was  Mrs.  Med  well's  landlady 
at  the  time,  that  "  Mrs.  Medwell  narrated  her  dream  in  the  morning ; 
and  Mrs.  Matthews  afterwards  saw  the  husband  led  home,  with  a 
wound  in  his  head,  caused  by  a  stone  thrown  on  the  railway  by  some 
boys.''  Mrs.  Medwell  had  another  vivid  dream  about  an  accident  to 
her  husband,  but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  simultaneously  with  or 
soon  after  the  accident. 

The  third  case  of  the  kind  is  from  Mr.  Rowland  Rowlands,  of 
Bryncethin,  Bridgend,  who  has  had  a  considerable  number  of  impres- 
sions and  dreams  corresponding  with  real  facts  (see,  for  some  of  his 
experiences,  Phantdsms  of  tlie  Living,Yo\.  I.,  pp.  252,  291,  and  Vol. 
II.,  p.  443),  in  two  or  three  cases  these  real  facts  being  in  the  future. 
The  one  about  to  be  related  has  the  defect  of  being  remote  and 
uncorroborated,  but  it  was  apparently  acted  on,  which  is  of  course 
important  as  diminishing  the  danger  of  memory  deception.     (P.  81.) 

About  25  or  30  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  at  Pontyeats,  and  before  I 
was  manager  at  Pen-y-graig,  my  son  was  at  a  school  in  Kidwelly,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Nicholas.  One  morning,  when  I  had  come  back  to  my  house  from  work, 
I  sat  down  in  a  chair  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  and  then,  when  just  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  I  saw  my  son  standing  before  me  with  the  blood 
running  out  of  his  eye.  It  was  not  a  regular  dream,  and  yet  I  wasn't  quite 
awake. 

I  was  so  sure  that  something  had  happened  to  the  boy  that  I  went  off  at 
once  to  Kidwelly,  five  or  six  miles  off,  and  asked  Mr.  Nicholas  where  the 
boy  was  and  how  he  was.  Mr.  Nicholas  said  the  boy  was  all  right,  and  he 
had  seen  him  only  a  few  minutes  before.  Whilst  we  still  were  talking,  my  boy 
aune  in,  bleeding  from  a  cut  just  over  the  eye.      lie  YiaA  %5>\iQ  \a)  i^\i(^\iN& 
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cap,  and  a  nail,   which  was  sticking  out  £rom  the  wall,  had  struck  him  jurt 
beneath  the  eyebrow.     He  still  bears  the  scar  of  it. 

DREAMS  OF  WINNERS  OF  RACKS. 

Passing  on  to  a  different  kind  of  event  dreamt  of,  it  is  perhi^ 
worth  noting  that  we  have  five  or  six  first-hand  accounts  of  dreams 
foretelling  correctly  the  unexpected  winners  of  races,  (P.  404  [two  cases], 
405,  406,  i?  and  one  of  Lord  Vivian's  in  the  SpirUualist)^  but  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  races  are  probably  a  very  frequent  subject  of 
dreams  among  persons  interested  in  them,  as  all  our  informants  were; 
and  if  so  it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the  dreams  will  sometimes 
come  right.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  note  that  when  one 
of  our  informants  mentioned  his  dream  to  a  friend,  the  friend  remarked, 
'*  Oh,  I  am  always  dreaming  about  horses,  but  they  never  come  off.*' 

Somewhat  analogous  to  racing  dreams  would  be  dreams  about 
examination  lists,  and  these  are  probably  also  frequent,  though  we 
have  only  one  in  our  collection.  This  was  recorded  soon  after 
the  event  and  is  well  attested,  and  it  has  some  rather  curious  points 
about  it.  (P.  101.)  It  is  from  Miss  K.  D.  Ellis,  Cranbome  Vicarage, 
Windsor. 

August  21st,  1884. 

I  have  lately  been  very  anxious  about  the  success  of  a  young  friend  who 

had  been  examined  for  a  Sandhurst    cadetship.     The  list  of    successhil 

candidates  was  due  on  the  15th  August.     About  10  days  before  that  date  I 

dreamed  that  I  saw  the  list,  and  that  a  boy  of  the  same  name  as  my  friend 

(Johnson)  was  two  places  from  the  bottom.     I  mentioned  this  to  my  sisters 

in  the  morning.     About  three  days  after  I  dreamed  exactly  the  same  thing, 

with  the  addition  that  I  noticed  that  the  initials  of  the  Christian  name*  were 

not  those  of  my  friend.     I  did  not  see  clearly  what  they  were,  but  only  that 

they  were  wrong.     I  mentioned  this  second  dream  to  my  family,  sa^Hing  that 

I  now  believed  our  friend  would  pass,  although  it  was  considered  very  unlikely 

that  he  should  do  so.     When  the  Sandhurst  list  appeared  in  the   Times  of 

August  15th,  we  looked  first  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  there,  second  from 

the  end,   was  the  name  of  Johnson,   but  it  was  that  of  a  stranger,  as  I  had 

dreamed.     Our  friend  (of  the  same  name,  but  other  initials)  was  71st  on  the 

same  list. 

Katharine  Diana  Ellls. 

A  newspaper  extract  was  seat  with  the  narrative,  showing  the  list 
of  successful  candidates  for  cadetships.  The  name  of  Hugh  W.  B. 
Johnson  is  71st,  and  that  of  Rupert  M.  R.  Johnson  98th,  the  number 
on  the  list  being  100. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Was  this  dream  marked  by  exceptional 
vividness,  or  was  it  unusual  in  any  way]  Miss  Ellis  says  it  was 
unusually  vivid,  and  repeated  twice.  She  also  informs  us  that  she 
has  had  other  seemingly  veridical  dreauia. 
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Miss  D.  Ellis  writes  : — 

I  remember  that  my  sister  Katherine  told  me  that  she  had  dreamed  that 
the  name  Johnson  was  two  from  the  bottom  of  the  Sandhurst  list,  and  that 
the  initials  were  wrong.  I  do  not  recollect  for  certain  whether  she  told  me 
of  each  dream  as  it  happened,  or  if  she  told  me  of  both  dreams  afttr  both 
were  over. 

In  a  later  letter  Miss  D.  ElUs  adds  : — 

I  iiUended  to  say  in  my  account  of  the  Sandhurst  dreams  that  I  toas  told  of 
them  before  their  fulfilment. 

Miss  B.  Ellis  writes : — 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  my  sister  Katherine  told  me  of  each  dream 
as  it  happened.  I  remember  she  mentioned  the  exact  place  on  the  list.  I 
do  not  remember  hearing  the  initials  were  different. 

DBBAMS   OF   TRIVIAL    INCIDENTS. 

From  this  we  may  appropriately  pass  to  dreams  of  trivial  incidents 
fulfilled.  The  first  (P.  462)  is  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Lamington 
House,  Tain,  Ross-shire. 

Jtdy  Uth,  1884. 

One  morning  last  spring,  when  at  breakfast,  I  suddenly  remembered  a 
dream  I  had  had  the  night  before,  and  told  it  to  my  house  party,  who 
numbered  10  individuals.  I  should  say  that  it  was  rather  a  joke  against  me 
that  I  believed  in  dreams  and  that  very  often  my  dreams  came  true  ;  so  when 
I  mentioned  having  had  a  curious  dream,  I  was  greeted  with  the  usual  joking 
remarks.  **  Well,"  said  I,  "this  is  what  I  dreamt.  I  thought  there  were 
several  people  in  our  drawing-room,  among  others  Mr.  J. ,  and  I  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  supper  was  ready,  and  when  I  came  back  to 
the  drawing-room  I  found  the  carpet,  which  was  a  new  one,  all  covered  with 
black  spots.  I  was  very  angry,  and  when  Mr.  J.  said  it  was  ink  stains,  I 
retorted,  *  Don't  say  so,  I  know  it  has  been  burnt,  and  I  counted  five  patches.' 
So  ends  the  dream. "  Well,  we  all  went  to  church,  it  being  Sunday,  and  on 
our  return  Mr.  J.  came  with  us  to  luncheon,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before,  and  some  others  joined  our  party.  I  went  into  the  dining-room  to 
see  if  things  were  ready,  and  then  going  back  into  the  drawing-room  I 
noticed  a  spot  near  the  door  and  asked  who  had  been  in  with  dirty  feet ; 
being  a  new  carpet  I  was  particular.  Mr.  J.,  as  in  my  dream,  said  it  was 
surely  ink,  and  then  pointed  out  some  more  spots,  when  1  called  out,  "  Oh  ! 
my  dream  !  my  new  carpet !  burnt !  "  As  we  afterwards  discovered,  the 
housemaid  had  allowed  the  fire  to  go  out,  and  had  carried  in  live  coal 
from  another  room  in  a  shovel,  which  she  had  tilted  against  the  door  and 
spilt  the  coals  on  the  carpet,  burning  ^t;e  holes.  Of  course  next  Sunday  1 
had  several  offers  from  my  party  to  remain  at  home  and  watch  the  other 
carpets,  but  I  don't  think  that  housemaid  will  bum  any  more  carpets. 

J.  W.  Mackenzie. 

Miss  Mackenzie  writes  : — 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  correct. — Gertudb  Agnes  Mackenzie. 
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MiB8  Mackenzie — her  mother  says — "  was  present  when  I  related  the 
dream,  and  was  present  also  when  the  MuntemetU  occurred. " 

Mr.  Gumey  remarks  about  this  case : — *'  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie are  known  to  me,  and  are  intelligent  and  trustworthy  witnesses. 
I  have  had  the  whole  account  from  them  vivd  voce,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  what  is  written  above  is  accurate.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  says  that  Mr. 
J.'s  coming  to  lunch  was  the  merest  chance,  and  that  she  could  have  had 
no  idea  of  it  the  previous  day." 

I  told  this  story  to  a  lady  a  little  while  ago,  who  remarked,  '*  But 
then  the  question  is  of  what  use  was  it  ?  "  meaning  that  if  it  was  of  no 
use  it  cannot  have  been  a  premonition.  Now  this  consideration  seems 
to  me  irrelevant.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  coincidence  I  have  just 
related  may  have  been  purely  accidental,  with  nothing  supernormal 
about  it  at  all,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  of  no  use  does  not  make  it  more 
probable  that  it  was  so.  For  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose 
that  premonitions,  if  they  exist,  are  a  species  of  petty  private  miracles 
intended  to  help  us  in  conducting  our  affairs — temporal  or  spiritual. 
We  must  regard  them  as  peculiar  manifestations  of  unknown  or 
imperfectly  known  laws.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  triviality 
of  a  foreseen  event  detracts  from  the  evidential  value  of  a  case^  provided 
the  evcMit  is  sufficiently  definite  and  unlikely. 

The  next  case  (P.  13)  is  from  the  Rev.  Walter  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  friends  of  Mr.  Podmore's. 

Harpenden,   St.  Albania. 

March  7th,  1883. 

I  write  to  tell  you  of  a  thing  that  has  just  happened,  and  which  may 
interest  you.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence.  I  think  it  was  about  a 
month  ago  that  my  wife  woke  up  in  a  fright  and  told  me  that  she  had  been 
dreaming  that  she  was  in  hur  old  room  at  the  rectory,  and  that  the  clothes 
basket  was  mysteriously  on  fire.  I  perfectly  remember  the  circumstances  of 
the  dreaui  as  she  told  them  to  me,  and  we  laughed  at  it,  as  the  thing  seemed 
so  wildly  improbable. 

However,  this  morning,  not  long  after  the  nursery  fire  was  lighted,  the 
baby's  clothes  basket  was  found  in  flames,  and  was  burnt  to  cinders,  the 
floor  and  walls  of  the  room  being  also  a  good  deal  burnt.  The  basket  was  so 
far  away  from  the  fire,  and  it  was  so  obvious  that  the  fire  had  proceeded 
from  it,  that  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  at  first  almost  as  mysterious  as  in  the 
dream,  and  the  thought  of  siH)ntaneous  combustion  passed  through  my 
mind.  I  have  little  doubt  now  that  it  really  arose  tlirough  some  fragments 
of  burning  paper  being  blown  out  from  the  grate  and  against  the  basket. 

It  is  a  curious  case  of  a  dream  partially  prophetic.  You  may  easily  set  it 
down  to  mere  coincidence,  but  if  many  cases  like  it  were  multiplied,  one 
would  ask  whether  it  is  {>os8ible  that  dreams  can  grow  out  of  a  reminiscence 
of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  It  was  a  common-place  dream  enough, 
and  just  such  an  one  as  in  future  times  might  grow  out  of  the  events  of  this 
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morning,  and  the  strong  shock  which  they  gave  her  nerves ;  but  it  was  a 
curious  dream  to  arise  quite  spontaneously. 

Waltbk  Sboth. 

Mrs.  Smith  gives  the  following  fuller  account  of  the  dream. 

About  the  end  of  January  of  this  year  I  had  a  very  vivid  dream.  I 
thought  that  I  was  in  my  room  in  my  old  home.  I  saw  all  the  furniture 
most  vividly  just  as  it  used  to  be.  Suddenly  and  mysteriously  I  saw  flames 
burst  up  from  the  clothes  basket,  which  was  standing,  as  usual,  in  a  comer 
([uite  away  from  the  fireplace.  I  thought  that  two  or  three  other  people 
were  in  the  room,  and  that  they  tried  to  put  out  the  flames,  but  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  woke  up  before  they  had  done  so.  I  think  that  I  woke  my 
husband  in  my  fright,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  I  told  him  the  dream 
then  or  in  the  morning.  I  remember  we  laughed  at  the  improbability  of  the 
thing,  and  of  course  thought  no  more  of  it.  On  the  7th  of  March,  as  we 
were  going  down  to  breakfast,  one  of  the  maids  met  us  in  a  great  state  of 
alarm.  The  nursery  had  been  on  Are,  she  said,  and  they  had  only  just 
managed  to  put  it  out.  We  rushed  to  the  room,  and  found  that  all  one 
comer  had  been  on  fire,  and  the  beams  of  the  wall  and  floor  were  still 
smoking.  How  had  it  happened  ?  The  nurse  had  been  down  at  breakfast, 
taking  the  baby  with  her,  but  she  was  quite  sure  she  had  left  nothing 
near  the  fire.  The  housemaid  had  smelt  smoke,  and  had  rushed  up  to  find 
the  doihes  basket^which  stood  quite  away  and  behind  the  fire,  had  mysterioudy 
burst  into  flames  and  was  blazing  furiously.  She  called  for  help  and  all  was 
soon  put  out,  but  the  origin  of  the  fire  seemed  as  mysterious  as  the  fire  in 
the  clothes  basket  of  my  dream.  (We  afterwards  conjectured  that,  as  it  was 
a  day  of  high  wind,  some  piece  of  paper  must  have  been  blown  fmt  of  the 
fire,  and  then  by  another  blast  blown  agairist  the  basket.) 

When  we  had  got  over  our  first  alarm,  my  dream  flashed  into  my  mind, 
and  my  husband  perfectly  remembered  my  having  told  it  to  him. 

Margaret  Smith. 

The  dream  here  is  not  exacts  but  the  coincidence,  so  far  as  it  goes^ 
is  certainly  very  remarkable  owing  to  the  great  improbability  of  the 
event,  and  the  difficulty  of  imagining  what  can  have  accidentally  sug- 
gested it  to  the  dreamer's  mind. 

The  young  lady  from  whom  we  have  the  next  case  does  not  wish 
her  name  to  be  printed.     (P.  110.) 

August  31st,  1884. 

About  a  year  ago,  as  nearly  as  1  can  remember,  I  had  a  remarkably  vivid 
dream — ^that  I  went  to  Richmond  Park  (from  London)  with  my  sisters,  and 
that  upon  a  seat  I  found  a  brooch,  which  I  gave  to  the  maid.  I  mentioned 
this  dream  to  the  maid  as  she  was  doing  my  hair  next  morning,  also  to  one  of 
my  sisters.  I  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  dream  know  that  we  were  going  to 
Richmond  on  the  following  afternoon. 

However,  we  did  so,  and  as  I  was  walking  towards  a  bench  with  one  of  my 
sisters,  we  saw  upon  it  a  large  common  black  brooch.  My  sister  claimed  it, 
as  being  the  elder,  but  in  a  few  days  she  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  the 
maid. 
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I  may  add  that  I  dream  a  great  deal,  and  sometimeB  propheticany.    For  ^ 
instance,  I  dreamed  one  night  last  week  that  I  received  a  letter  from  one  ol  * ; 
my  cousins.     In  the  morning  I  told  my  sister,  who  went  downstaiiB  tad 
found  on  the  table  this  particular  letter,  which  I  had  no  especial  reason  for 
expecting  on  that  morning. 

Her  sister  says  in  corroboration  : — 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  remember  that  my  sister  told  me  that  she  dreamed 
she  had  found  a  brooch  in  Richmond  Park  on  the  morning  after  the  dram, 
and  before  its  fulfilment. 

Any  other  prophetic  dreams  she  has  had  are,  we  are  informed,  too 
trifling  to  be  written  down. 

The  next  two  cases  are  from  Miss  Barr,  of  Apsley  Town, 
East  Grinstead,  who,  like  Mr.  Rowlands,  mentioned  above,  has 
had  frequent  apparently  veridical  dreams,  of  which  two  or  three 
corresponded  to  distinctly  future  events.  Some  of  her  experiences  are 
quoted  in  PJuintasms  of  the  Living^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  94,  342;  Vol.  II.,  p.  431. 
Miss  Barr  informs  us  that  she  is  not  as  a  rule  in  the  habit  of  dreaming 
much — or  at  least  of  remembering  her  dreams ;  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jeddere-Fisher,  says :  '^  I  think  nearly  all  the  dreams  my  sister  told  me 
about  came  true,  but  I  fancy  there  was  perhaps  one  occasion,  and 
perhaps  two,  when  they  did  not  come  true.  Certainly  this  did  not 
happen  often,  or  we  should  have  lost  faith  altogether  in  her  dreams, 
and  this  we  have  never  done." 

The  cases  were  written  by  Mr.  Podmore  from  Miss  Barr's  dictation 
in  1884,  and  this  summer  he  went  carefully  through  them  with  her 
again. 

(P.  73. )  Some  time  in  1808,  when  in  Poonah,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the 
Government  (iardens,  which  are  ordinarily  very  deserted,  and  found  them 
crowded  with  tables  laid  out  near  the  band-stand,  at  which  children  were 
seated  at  tea.     I  was  serving  at  one  of  these  tables,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  mo  saying,   *'  May  I  be  allowed  to  help  you.  Miss  Barr  I  '*     I  tumt^ 
round  and  saw  a  perfect  stranger,  an  officer,  in  a  uniform  which  was  alB(» 
strange  to  nie.     In  my  dream  I  accepted  his  help,  and  later  on  was  escortcil 
by  him  through  the  grounds,  which  then  appeared  to  be  brilliantly  lighted 
and  very  crowded,  in  search  of  my  father  and  mother.     ...     I  told  my 
dream  in  the  morning,  and  also  described  the  man  and  his  uniform  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  also  to  a  cousin,  who  happened  to  be  staying  with  us. 
About  a  month  after  this,   on  the  eve   of  the  Abyssinian  campaign,    the 
cavalry   regiment  then   quartered   in  Poonah   was    replaced  by  a   Madras 
regiment,  and,  riding  out  with  my  cousin,  a  few  days  after  the  change,  we 
met  an  officer,  in  a  uniform  which  I  recognised,  even  at  a  distance,  as  that  of 
my  dream,  and  pointed  him  out  to  my  cousin  on  his  nearing   us.     I  also 
recognised  his  face  as  that  of  the  officer  of  my  dream,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  pointed  him  out  to  my  father  near  the  Ohotcpoorie  band -stand. 
Perhaps    as    much    as    three    weeks    after  this  a  fdte   was  given   in   the 
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Qorammeiit  GmrdenB,  when  tables  were  laid  for  a  tea,  to  be  given  to  the 
\*  ehfldren,  and  I  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  help  her  at  one  of  the 
Whilit  so  engaged,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  8a3ring,  '*  Will  you 
iDov  me  to  help  you,  Miss  Barr  ?  "  and  on  turning  round  I  recognised  the 
man  whom  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  I  was  afterwards  obliged  to  accept  his 
Bsoort  in  searching  for  my  father  and  mother  through  the  gardens,  brilliantly 
tinted  by  fireworks.  ...  I  have  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  hero  of 
my  dream,  though  we  knew  him  tolerably  well  afterwards.  The  acquaintance 
has  not  continued. 

This  is  attested  by  Miss  Barr's  mother. 

Extract  from  Miss  Barr's  diary,  copied  by  Mr.  Podmore,  June  13th, 
1888:— 

*^  September  25,  [1868  apparently]  Children's  fSte  at  the  Government 
Gardens.  I  assisted  at  Mrs.  K's  tea-table.  I  had  a  curious  dream  some 
time  back  about  a  gentleman  I  did  not  know.  I  met  him  at  the  fSte.  He 
ii  " 

Mr.  Podmore  adds : — 

Miss  Barr  told  me  that  she  had  never  before  heard  of  festivities  in  the 
Government  Gardens,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  approach  of  the  f^te.  .  .  She 
learched  for  the  diary  at  my  instigation  during  my  interview  with  Mrs. 
Fkher,  and  found  it,  locked.  It  was  opened  with  a  key  of  my  own  and  the 
above  passage  discovered. 

(P.  74.)  Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1876  or  1876,  when  living  at  Culter, 
Aberdeenshire,  I  dreamt  that  we  were  invited  out  to  dinner,  and  that  I  was 
taken  in  to  dinner  by  a  stranger,  whose  face  was  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
recollection.  After  dinner  I  was  asked  to  sing,  and  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  whilst  I  was  singing,  the  man  was  leaning  against  a  prie-dieu  chair 
behind  me;  and  that  when  I  had  fimshed  singing  he  said,  ^ 'Thank  you,  that  is 
rery  pretty  ;  but  do  you  happen  to  know  a  song  called  *  Douglas,  Douglas '  ?  " 
There  my  dream  ended.  I  told  it  in  the  morning  to  my  sisters.  The  next  day's 
[Kist  brought  the  invitation  to  dinner,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  house  I 
recognised  the  man  ;  everything  took  place  exactly  as  in  my  dream.  I  did 
not  feel  then,  and  have  never  felt  since  the  slightest  interest  in  the  man, 
irhom  I  have  only  met  three  times  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Jeddere-Fisher,  says  : — 

My  sister  told  me  before  we  went  to  the  dinner  party. 

Mr.  Podmore,  after  seeing  Miss  Barr  in  June,  1888,  says  : — 

Miss  Barr  told  me  that  she  knew  the  song  *' Douglas,  Douglas,"  and 
c«»uld  sing  it ;  but  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  She  is  positive  that  she 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  song  in  telling  the  dream  to  her  sister. 

And  Mrs.  Jeddere-Fisher  adds  : — 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  my  sister  told  nie  the  man  would  ask 
Ker  to  sing  "Douglas,  Douglas,"  but  I  have  heard  the  story  so  often  since 
that  I  may  be  incorrect. 

The  next  case  (P.  30)  is  trivial  enough,  but  differs  from  those  so 
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far  quoted  in  foreshadowing  a  more  prolonged  series  of  trifling  e^enti.  i- 
It  is  from  Mr.  R.  Castle,  of  9,  Canterbury-road,  Oxford,  known  to  Mr. 
Podmore.     Mr.  Castle  also  repeatedly  experienced  impressions  aboal 
visits  from  his  brother,  which  are  described  in  Phaniasms  of  the  Livkig^ 
Vol.  L,  p.  253. 

From  Mr.  R.  Castle,  9,  Canterbury-road,  Oxford. 

May  27th,  1883. 

The  dream  in  question  occurred  about  20  years  ago,  at  a  time  of  the  jmt 
when  the  days  were  very  short,  and  the  circumstances,  as  briefly  as  I  ctn 
state  them,  were  as  follows  : — 

I  had  made  an  appointment  to  go  to  London  by  the  first  train,  which  l«ft 
Oxford  at  7.15  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  meet  a  gentleman  I  was  then 
intimately  associated  with  in  our  professional  work,  and  on  a  business  mstter 
of  some  importance  to  us  ;  and  being  very  anxious  not  to  miss  my  appoiiit- 
ment,  I  retired  to  bed  the  night  before  with  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind 
of  the  necessity  of  not  being  late  in  the  morning. 

It  is  usual  with  me  in  such  cases  to  wake  at,  or  very  near  the  time  when 
it  is  necessary  I  should  get  up,  even  if  the  hour  is  quite  an  unusual  one. 

On  this  occasion  I  wished  to  wake  about  5.30  o'clock  in  order  to  give  myself 
time  to  dress  and  have  breakfast  and  get  to  the  station,  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  my  house,  in  time  for  the  train. 

I  actually  woke,  and  struck  a  light  and  looked  at  my  watch,  about  4.30 
o'clock,  and  this  being  an  hour  or  so  before  it  was  time  for  me  to  get  up  I 
•dropped  off  to  sleep  again,  and  it  was  in  the  interval  between  this  and  5.30 
o'clock,  when  I  did  get  up,  that  the  dream  in  question,  which  was  an  excep- 
tionally clear  and  vivid  one,  took  place.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  woke,  and 
got  upf  and  dressed  myself  by  candle  light,  in  the  ordinary  way  when 
leaving  home  by  an  early  train  in  the  winter,  but  that  my  brushes  and  some 
other  toilet  articles  had  been  moved  since  the  morning  before,  and  had  not 
been  put  back  in  their  usual  places,  and  I  had  to  look  for  them  and  found 
them  in  different  positions,  which  I  noticed  more  particularly  as  not  being 
their  usual  places.  I  appeared  then  to  go  downstairs  and  have  my  break- 
fast in  the  usual  way,  and  go  off  to  the  railway  station,  walking  there  from 
my  house  ;  but  I  seemed  to  be  able  to  look  about  the  district,  and  see  all 
that  was  going  on  in  a  curious  manner,  much  as  I  could  have  done  if  I  had 
been  looking  from  a  balloon,  or  very  high  tower,  so  as  to  have  a  sort  of 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  all  round,  and  see  other  roads  and  places, 
which  from  the  road  I  was  actually  walking  upon  would  not  ordinarily  have 
been  visible  ;  but,  as  is  often  the  C€ise  with  one  in  dreams,  this  abnomud 
state  seemed  to  be  perfectly  natural,  and  did  not  strike  me  as  being  peculiar 
in  any  way. 

On  arriving  at  the  railway  station,  I  dreamed  that  I  quite  unexpectedly 
met  a  Mr.  H.,  the  senior  partner  in  a  well-known  firm  of  photographers, 
carrying  on  business  in  several  different  towns.  I  had  formerly  known  Mr. 
H.  and  his  partner,  Mr.  S.,  very  well  indeed,  but  as  they  had  ceased  Ui 
reside  personally  in  Oxford,  and  I  had  not  happened  to  meet  Mr.  H.  for  some 
four  or  five  years,  and  had  not  seen  his  partner,  who  left  Oxford  before  him, 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  they  had  passed  quite  out  of  my  mind,  and  nothing  had 
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eren  in  the  most  remote  manner,  to  bring  them  to  my  recollection. 
[  thought  that  I  began  talking  to  Mr.  H.,  and  that  upon  one  of  the  roads 
inxiling  to  the  station,  at  a  considerable  distance  away,  I  could  see  his  partner, 
Hr.  S.,  walking  to  the  station,  with  the  square  box-like  top  of  a  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  neaUy  wrapped  up  in  a  green  baize  covering,  and  carried 
under  his  left  arm. 

I  seemed  also  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  other  ordinary  incidents  of  the 
joameyy  and  that  I  got  to  London,  and  met  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
the  appointment,  who,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  referring  to  the 
bosiness  on  which  we  met,  began,  rather  more  earnestly  than  usual,  to  tell  me 
of  something  of  an  entirely  different  character,  which  had  occurred  to  him 
since  we  had  last  parted,  and  of  which  I  had  previously  known  nothing.  At  this 
point  I  woke  up  rather  in  a  flurry,  thinking  I  had  overslept  myself,  but  found, 
on  looking  at  my  watch,  that  it  was  only  just  past  5.30  o'clock.     I  proceeded 
to  dress  at  once,  and  the  first  thing  which  occurred  to  me  as  peculiar  was  to 
find  that  my  brushes  and  other  things  on  the  toilet-table  had  been  moved  out 
of  their  ordinary  positions,  and  placed  as  I  had  seen  them  in  my  dream,  and 
that  I  was  over  again  going  exactly  through  all  the  same  movements  in  dress- 
izig  which  I  had  dreamed  of  before.  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  myself  at  the 
coincidence,  and  my  wife,  who  was  in  the  room,  asked  me  what  it  was  that 
amused  me,  upon  which  I  told  her  that  I  was  dressing  for  the  second  time 
tiiat  morning,  and  related  to  her  my  dream,  saying  that  in  it  I  had  been  to  the 
station,  and  met  there  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.   S.,  <&c.,  as  above  recorded,  upon 
which  she  remarked,  '*  I  wonder  what  can  have  made  you  think  of  them,  I 
have  not  seen  or  thought  of  them  for  years. "    I  then  had  my  breakfast  just 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  walked  to  the  railway  station,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  there,  standing  on  the  platform,  was  Mr.  H.,  just  as  I  had  seen  him 
in  my  dream.     I  went  up  to  him  at  once,  and  after  the  ordinary  greeting, 
proceeded  in  a  laughing  manner  to  say  that  I  had  seen  him  once  before,  that 
same  morning,  and  related  to  him  my  dream,  asking  him  after  Mr.  S. ,  and 
saying  that  he  ought  properly  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  station,  and  that  we 
should   soon  see  him,   carrying  part  of  a  photographic  apparatus,   neatly 
wrapped  up  in  a  green  baize  cover,  under  his  left  arm.     Mr.  H.  seemed  very 
much  astonished  at  this,  and  asked  me  how  I  knew  that  Mr.  S.  had  been  in 
Oxford  that  night.     I  said,  of  course  that  I  did  not  know  it,  upcm  which  he 
replied,  "  Well,  this  is  certainly  very  ciunous ;  he  is  here,  and  I  exi>ect  him  to 
come  and  meet  me,  to  go  by  this  very  train."    We  then  walked  along  the 
platform  together,  and  upon  getting  nearly  to  the  end  of  it,  at  a  point  where 
we  could  see  some  distance  along  the  road  leading  to  the  station,  we  both 
stopped  suddenly,  for  there  in  the  distance  was  Mr.  S. ,  coming  to  the  station, 
and  just  turning  a  comer  of  the  road,  with  the  square  box-like  parcel  neatly 
wrapped  in  green  baize,  and  carried  under  his  left  arm,  which  proved  to  be 
the  photographic  apparatus,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  my  dream,  and  as  I  had 
described  it  to  both  my  wife  and  Mr.  H.     The  latter  seemed  quite  startled 
and  alarmed,  and  said  there  was  something  supernatural  about  it,  and  that 
most  people  would  say  something  extraordinary  was  going  to  happen,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  not  to  go  by  that  train. 

I  pointed  out,  however,  to  him,  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  dream, 
the  train  ought  to  get  to  its  journey's  end  safely  enough,  because  I  had  to  meet 
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my  friend  in  London  over  again,  and  hear  from  him  sometiiing  I  had  not  ex-  * 
pected,  which  seemed  to  allay  Mr.  H.'s  fears  ;  but  the  circumstanoe  seemed  '■ 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  him,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  very  few  - 
people  would  care  to  go  by  the  train  after  such  an  unuBual  oocurrence. 

We  performed  the  journey  safely,  and  I  met  my  friend  as  arranged,  who, 
curiously  enough,  began  at  once,  just  as  I  had  dreamed,  to  tell  me  of  some 
unexpected  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  with  him  after  we  last  parted, 
and  which  had  no  reference  to  the  object  of  our  present  meeting. 

The  circumstance  was  altogether  so  strange  that  it  naturally  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  at  once  told  my  friend  of  the  dream,  and  all 
that  had  happened  since. 

I  may  add  that  this  gentleman  had  formerly  studied  medicine,  and 
qualified  himself  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  but  had  not  done  so,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  possibly  give  me  any  explanation  of  so  strange  an  occurrence. 
He  replied  that  he  thought  he  could,  and  that  he  well  remembered  attending 
some  lectures  on  subjects  of  the  kind,  when  he  was  a  medical  student, 
which  greatly  interested  him.  Medical  men,  he  thought,  would  tell  me  at 
once  that  it  was  a  case,  by  no  means  rare,  of  double  consciousness,  in  which 
all  that  is  happening  to  a  person  appears  to  him  or  her  to  have  occurred 
before,  but  has  not  reaUy  done  so,  the  cause  not  being  quite  understood,  but 
supposed  to  arise  probably  from  some  more  or  less  independent  action  of  the  two 
lobes  of  the  brain,  acting  separately  from  each  other ;  but  however  that 
might  be  and  however  real  the  circumstances  mightappear  to  myself,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  supposed  the  dream  did  not  occur  at  all,  but  only  seemed  to  me  t«i 
have  done  so,  at  the  time  when  the  real  events  took  place. 

This,  as  I  pointed  out  to  him,  might  have  been  a  very  good  ezplanatioii, 
but  for  the  fact  that  while  dressing  I  had  told  the  dream  to  my  wife,  aiid 
also  had  told  to  Mr.  H.  the  circumstances  with  reference  to  Mr.  S.,  befon- 
they  t(x>k  pbice. 

This,  my  friend  admitted,  made  a  difficulty,  and  he  asked  me  to  let  him 
know  what  my  wife  remembered  of  the  matter,  which  I  afterwards  told  him. 
I  also  was  anxious  to  ascertain  this,  and,  on  reaching  home,  I  asked  her  at 
once  if  she  remembered  any  conversation  we  had  while  I  was  dressing  in  tht- 
morning  before  I  left  home,  and  she  replied  at  once,  **  What,  about  the 
sti*ange  drojini  you  had  as  to  getting  up  and  dressing  yourself,  and  going  to 
the  niilway  station,  and  your  having  met  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  S.,  before  yuu 
really  g(^t  out  of  bed  ?  I  remember  that  quite  well."  And  she  then  reiKjattni 
what  I  had  told  her,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  what  had  after- 
wards occurred. 

The  friend  to  whom  I  have  above  referred,  upon  learning  this,  said, 
*'  Well,  I  must  give  it  up  ;  the  theory  I  gave  will  not  do  in  this  case,  and  I 
am  quite  unable  to  otfer  any  explanation. " 

This  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  dream  and  of  the  occurrences  just  ;is 
they  took  place.  The  extreme  vividness  of  the  dream  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me  at  the  tiiue.  I  related  it  then  to  a  good  many  friends,  and 
have  often  done  so  from  time  to  time  since,  and  this  has  caused  me  to  keep 
it  fresh  in  my  memory,  but  I  can  suggest  no  theory  to  account  for  it,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  anyone,  to  whom  I  have  related  it,  who  could. 

The   whole  matter,  as  you  will  notice,  so  far  as  the   incidents  themselves} 
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axe  ooQoenied,  was  entdiely  common-place ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
whatever  of  a  special  nature  has  occurred  in  connection  with  it  to  confirm 

Mr.  H. 'a  fears.  R.  C. 

From  Mrs.  Castle. 

I  read  the  account  that  Mr.  Castle  sent  to  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Beseerch,  and  I  fully  corroborate  it.  I  distinctly  remember  my  husband 
relatiiig  to  me  his  dream,  as  set  forth  in  the  account  he  has  written,  whilst  he 
was  dressing  himself. — ^Elizabeth  Castle. 

8TMB0LI0   DREAMS. 

The  not  inconsiderable  class  of  symbolic  dreams  remains  to  be 
discusaed.  Two  kinds  of  dreams  may  be  called  symbolic :  firstly,  those 
where  the  dream  is  unlike  the  real  fact  but  yet  has  in  it  an  underlying 
idea  which  suggests  the  fact.  Mrs.  Schweizer's  dream  quoted  above  is  a 
case  in  point.  Such  dreams  may  vary  to  any  extent  in  the  degree  of 
their  correspondence  with  the  supposed  fulfilment,  and  in  some  cases 
mi^t  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  grotesque  or  distorted  dreams 
rather  than  symbolic  ones.  In  the  other  kind  of  symbolic  dreams  the 
symbol  has  no  resemblance  to  the  fact  supposed  to  be  indicated.  The 
interpretation  is,  so  to  speak,  purely  conventional.  They  resemble  the 
symbolic  visual  and  auditory  cases  already  considered.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  mind  might  clothe  a  premonitory  (or 
telepathic)  idea  in  a  symbolic  form  once  the  '' convention"  is  started,  and 
this  might  be  done  either  by  tradition,  or  by  the  first  coincidence  of 
the  dream  and  event  in  the  dreamer's  experience,  the  same  dream 
afterwards  recurring  in  apparent  connection  with  similar  events. 
Evidentially  it  makes  no  difiference  whether  the  dream  that  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  future  event  is  symbolic  or  not,  provided  the  idea  is  quite 
definitely  conveyed  before  the  event  occurs.  But  as  the  event  supposed 
to  be  foretold  is  usually  a  simple  and  not  uncommon  one, — e.g.,  the 
death  (without  detail)  of  some  relative  unspecified, — great  care  must  be 
taken  in  estimating  the  evidence,  to  ascertain  that  the  dream  never 
occurs  except  closely  enough  to  the  event  in  time  to  make  it  improbable 
that  the  event  would  happen  within  that  time  by  chance.  None  of  the 
recurring  symbolic  dreams  which  we  have  are  evidentially  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  this  way,  and  the  following  specimen  is  selected  as  an 
illustration,  more  for  its  brevity  than  for  any  other  reason. 

It  is  from  a  former  Associate  of  the  S.P.R.,  who  does  not  wish  her 
name  to  be  given.  (P.  92.) 

March,  1884. 

Several  times  in  my  life,  before  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  I  have 
dreamed  the  same  dream,  that  I  am  riding  a  white  or  grey  pony  through 
mud  and  muddy  water. 

The  bridle  of  the  pony  is  held  by  a  dead  man,  either  by  my  dear  father, 
who  died  in  my  infancy,  or  by  a  young  friend,  Mr.  A.,  who  died  a  few  years 
since,  and  with  whom  I  was  much  when  we  were  children. 

2  A 
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The  first  occasion  I  especially  noted  this  dream  was  in  July,  1875,  when 
it  was  followed  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  I  loved  veiy  much.  We  had  be^ 
expecting  his  death  for  some  months. 

(6.) 

The  next  was  in  September,  1875.  We  had  an  unmarried  sister  of  my 
mother's  then  on  a  visit  to  us,  my  aunt.  I  mentioned  the  dream  to  her. 
She  said  she  had  heard  of  such  dreams  before,  and  that  in  her  experience 
they  foretold  the  death  of  a  relation.  About  the  day  after  she  herself  died, 
all  in  a  moment,  of  heart  complaint. 

(c.) 

In  November,  1879,  I  again  had  the  dream  ;  it  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  my  only  child. 

In  March,  1880,  I  again  dreamed  the  same  dream ;  it  was  not  followed  by 
anyone's  death,  but  my  mother  was  struck  down  by  paralysiB,  and  has 
remained  an  invalid  ever  since. 

The  following  are  questions  addressed  to  our  informant  and 
her  answers : — 

1.  Have  you  had  the  dream  on  any  other  occasion  besides  the  four 
mentioned  ? 

I  do  not  remember  distinctly,  but  I  believe  I  had,  before  1875. 

2.  Can  you  give,  in  each  case,  the  interval  between  the  dream  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  death  which  it  preceded  ? 

Two  or  three  days. 

3.  Have  any  near  relations  of  yours  died  since  July,  1875,  whose  deaths 
have  not  been  heralded  to  you  by  this  dream  ? 

I  have  lost  no  other  relation  except  these  since  July,  1875. 

4.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  these  dreams  in  a  diary,  or  elsewhere, 
before  their  fulfilment  ?    » 

No,  I  attached  so  little  importance  to  them. 

5.  Did  you  mention  them  on  any  occasion  before  their  fulfilment  to  any 
person  now  living  from  whom  we  could  obtain  corroboration  of  the  facts  ? 

I  mentioned  the  dream  I  had  before  my  child's  death  in  November,  1879, 
to  my  nurse,  Mrs.  K.,  before  he  died,  and  again  the  dream  I  had  at  the  time 
my  mother  was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  in  March,  1880,  to  the  same 
person,  saying  to  her  that  I  was  sure  that  my  mother  would  die.  Mrs.  K. 
has  married  again,  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  for  many  months 
past.     I  do  not  know  where  she  is. 

We  have  five  or  six  cases  of  recurring  symbolic  dreams  besides  this 
one.  One  lady  dreams  of  a  baby  in  a  bath  before  deaths  (P.  23) ; 
another  tells  us  that  in  her  case  dreams  of  weddings  portend  deaths 
(P.  609)  ;  another  lady  dreams  in  the  same  way  of  thunderstorms 
(P.  627)  ;  another  used  to  have  singularly  disagreeable  dreams  of  the 
presence  of  an  ofiensive  parasite  (P.  386) ;  in  another  case  waves  of 
water  is  the  symbol  (P.  107).     In  fact  the  symbol  may  be  anything ; 
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but  m  all  the  cases  hitherto  sent  to  us,  either  the  record,  or  the 
oonstancy  of  the  time-relation  between  dream  and  event,  appears  to 
me  to  be  defective. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  concludes  my  review  of  the  evidence  for  premonitions.  I  think 
that  no  one  will  deny  that  some  at  least  of  the  dreams  are,  as  reported, 
if  not  premonitory,  at  least  very  remarkable  coincidences,  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  dreams  could  be  observed  and  recorded  before 
fulfilment^  the  most  sceptical  would  admit  that  some  explanation,  other 
than  chance,  of  the  correspondence  between  dream  and  fact  was 
required. 

But  when  we  consider  the  weakness  of  human  memories,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  evidence  depends  on  unrecorded  details; 
when  we  reflect  on  the  sources  of  error  above  noticed  in  dream- 
evidence,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  origin  of  dream  ideas  in 
many  dreams  which  no  one  would  suppose  to  be  supemormally  prompted 
(in  other  words,  the  very  odd  things  we  do  dream),  and  observe 
how  many  so-called  premonitions  occur  in  dreams ;  and  when  especially 
we  consider  the  small  amount  of  apparently  good  evidence  for  premoni- 
tions compared  with  that  for  telepathy ; — we  cannot,  I  think,  demand 
that  the  possibility  of  supernormal  prevision  should  be  accepted  even 
as  a  '*  working  hypothesis  "  by  the  scientific  world,  as  I  myself  consider 
that  telepathy  ought  to  be  accepted.  Still  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
make  us  think  about  it ;  and  one  advantage  of  having  a  society  like 
ours  is  to  bring  home  to  people  the  importance  of  observing  and 
recording  at  once  facts  bearing  on  such  subjects,  and  to  supply  a 
centre  where  such  records  can  be  kept. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  by  a  reader  disinclined  to  suspense  of 
judgment^  "  what  can  be  the  use  of  collecting  more  ca.ses  ?  If  these  do 
not  lead  you  to  a  conclusion  why  should  any  more  of  the  same  kind 
produce  the  efiect  ?  Will  you  not  always  go  on  publishing  striking 
narratives  to  gratify  marvel-loving  readers,  and  then  stating  that  they 
are  inconclusive  to  appease  the  scientific  world  1 " 

1  should  admit  that  there  was  much  force  in  this  objection,  if  the 
new  cases  were  to  be  evidentially  like  the  old  ones.  But  my  point  is 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  them — if  they  are  really  trust- 
worthy— to  a  higher  evidential  level.  If,  in  all  the  cases  here  recorded 
the  evidence  had  been  made  as  complete  as  it  might  conceivably  have 
been  made — for  instance,  by  the  apparitions  and  dreams  being  care- 
fully recorded  before  the  fulfilment — my  conclusion  with  regard  to 
them  might  have  been  different.  It  may  be  said  that  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  write  down  gravely  that  they  have  dreamt  of  five  spots 
burnt  in  the  carpet,  on  the  chance  that  a  careless  housemaid  may 
fulfil  the  prevision.     I  entirely  agree,  and  so  far  as  what  I  may  call 
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sporadic  premonitions  are  concerned,  I  could  not  expect  or  desire 
more  than  that  special  care  should  be  taken  to  record  at  the  time 
dreams  or  other  experiences  regarded  as  premonitory  which  produce 
A  serious  and  strong  impression. 

But  our  cases  are  not  all  of  the  sporadic  kind,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
our  information  goes.  It  is  clear  from  our  evidence  that  many  people, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  believe  themselves  to  have  tolerably  frequent 
premonitions.  Here  perhaps  lies  our  best  hope  of  obtaining  certainty, 
one  way  or  another,  on  this  at  present  perplexing  question.  These 
persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  quasi-experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject.  If  they  would  make  a  point  of  recording  before 
fulfilment  all  dreams  or  other  experiences  which  appear  to  them  to  be 
premonitory,  recording  conscientiously  their  fulfilment  (or  non-fulfil- 
ment) and  the  interval  elapsing  before  it,  their  records  would,  in  a 
few  years,  go  far  towards  settling  the  question  whether  genuine 
premonitions  exist  or  no. 

NOTE. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  sharp  line  between  the  best  cases  evidentially  and 
others,  and  the  judgment  of  different  people  as  to  which  cases  should 
be  placed  in  the  first  class  are  sure  to  differ  to  some  extent.  I  propose  at 
some  future  time  to  put  together  for  the  Journal  some  of  those  cases 
about  which  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  include  them  in  this  paper 
or  not — finally  deciding  against  them  ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  of 
real  service  to  the  investigation  if  before  then  other  members  of  the 
Society  would  study  the  evidence — almost  all  of  which  has  been  printed 
on  slips  or  cyclostyled,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Society's  rooms — and  let 
me  know  of  any  cases  which  they  think  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted, 
or  of  any  other  points  in  which  they  disagree  with  me. 
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IV. 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  THOUGHT  TRANSFERENCE 


Bemg  a  SuppUmeiU  to  the  Paper  on  *^  Muacle  Beading  and  Thought  Trana- 
fermee^"  fry  Herr  Max  Deeaoify  in  ProceedingSj  Vd,  IV. 


HeiT  Dessoir  has  sent  us  the  originals  of  the  three  drawings  and 
reproductions  below,  with  the  notes  made  on  the  same  evening  as  the 
experiments — ^namely,  July  16th,  1886.  They  had  been  laid  aside  and 
forgotten,  and  have  only  lately  been  found  again. 

Herr  Dessoir  would  not,  he  says,  attach  scientific  importance  to  three 
experiments  in  thought-transference  alone,  but  these  should  be  regarded 
as  an  addition  to  the  experiments  made  not  long  before  with  the  same 
lady,  Baroness  von  Gk)eler-Ravensburg,  and  described  at  the  end  of 
his  paper  in  Proceedings^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  124. 

Unfortunately  the  delicate  health  of  the  percipient  has  prevented 
any  continuance  of  the  experiments,  but  Herr  Dessoir  hopes  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  before  long. 


I. 


OHIO.  BKP. 
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II. 


OBIO. 


RBP. 


III. 


OBIO. 


RKP. 


Herr  Dessoir  writes  : — 

In  more  complete  explanation  I  may  add  the  following.  [A 
diagram  which  we  have  not  printed]  shows  the  position  of  the  experi- 
menters. I  sat  at  one  table  ;  1  ^  metres  from  me  sat  Frau  von  Goeler- 
Ravensburg  at  a  second  table,  and  at  this  stood  also  at  the  place 
indicated  Herr  Dr.  von  Goeler.  The  remarks  attached  to  this  dia<n-am 
described  the  modus  operandi  :  "  Herr  Baron  made  the  drawings  in  the 
next  room,  or  behind  his  wife's  back  but  in  the  same  room,  and  gave 
them  to  M.D  to  look  at."  ^ 

As  regards  I.  the  percipient  said  :  "  At  other  times  I  see  it  dark  on 
light :  this  time  light  on  dark." 


^  The  sentences  in  inverted   commas  are  translations  of  the  notes  written  at  tht> 
aide  of  the  drawings  at  the  time  of  the  experiments. 
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In  II.  the  proceedings  were  as  follows  :  '*  First  Frau  Baronin  drew 
the  two  long  parallel    lines  (  ),   and  said :    *  I  see  two    long 

horizontal  lines,  but  there  is  something  else  there.'  Thereupon  M.D. 
concentrated  his  wUl  chiefly  on  the  left-hand  cross  line  (  |  ),  which  was 
then  drawn,  the  percipient  remarking,  <  Now  I  see  a  line  to  the  left ' ; 
and  then  similarly  with  the  right-hand  line." 

The  note  attached  to  III.  runs :  *'  Fran  Baronin  added  emphatically, 
that,  *  it  was  only  by  mistake  that  the  cross  stroke  was  crooked,  and 
that  she  saw  the  cross  thicker.'  " 

I  must  observe  that  on  that  evening  and  in  fact  during  the  whole 
time  till  now,  no  further  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
transference  of  diagrams.  On  that  evening,  however,  a  few  experiments 
were  made  with  numbers,  the  notes  of  which  cannot  be  found. 

21st  July,  1888.  (Signed)   M.  D. 

Baron  Dr.  von  Goeler-Ravensburg  certLfles  the  correctness  of  the 
above.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  what  he  says. 

"I  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  accompanying  drawings  and 
notes,  and  consent  to  their  publication." 

(Signed)  Dr.  Freiherr  Goeler  von  Bavensburg. 

Berlin,  19th  June,  1888. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


I. 

*^*  It  is  proposed  to  append  to  each  Part  of  these  Proceedings  a  Supple- 
ment^ consisting  of  papers  not  strictly  included  within  the 
transactions  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  books  and  articles  in 
foreign  countries  which  bear  upon  our  subject  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  we  hope  to  give  in  the  Supplement  reviews  or 
abstracts  of  this  contemporary  work.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to 
receive  suggestions  from  correspondents  as  to  publications 
deserving  notice.  Papers  of  certain  other  kinds,  moreover,  such 
as  that  which  immediately  follows  here,  may  find  place  in  the 
Supplement,  though  not  forming  part  of  the  definite  work  of  the 
Society. 


THE  WORK   OF  EDMUND  GURNEY  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


How  great  a  loss  the  work  of  our  Society,  and  all  cognate  work 
throughout  the  world,  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Edmund  Gurney 
it  would  be  difficult  adequately  to  express.  We  can  best  discern  it  by 
reviewing  what  he  had  already  done, — the  six  years'  work  of  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  from  whom  some  score  of  further  years  of  undiminished 
energy  might  not  have  seemed  too  much  to  hope.  And  some  such 
brief  account  must  clearly  be  attempted  in  these  Proceedings  of  which 
he  was  the  Editor  ; — for  the  hearing  at  least  of  this  Society  of  which  he 
was  the  indefatigable  mainspring.  The  task,  however,  has  difficulties 
of  its  own.  Much  of  his  work  lies  in  a  field  still  so  subject  to  con- 
troversy that,  while  awaiting  with  confidence  the  world's  ultimate 
verdict,  we  must  beware  of  claiming  as  decisive  achievement  what 
many  critics  may  still  depreciate  as  mere  mistaken  endeavour.  Much 
of  his  labour,  too,  was  carried  on  in  such  close  conjunction  with 
other  colleagues, — in  a  spirit  of  such  entire  postponement  of  any 
claims  of  his  own  to  the  interests  of  the  common  search  for  truth, 
— ^that  it  is  not   easy  to    disentangle  the  precise  share  of   thought 
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or  discovery  to  which  his  mind  has  an  exclusiye  titla  Mnoii  4 
work,  however,  remains  which  is  indisputably  valuable,  indisputabbf  ^ 
his ; — much  work,  and  that  of  a  quite  other  kind  than  an  outside  1 
observer  of  his  earlier  years  would  have  expected  him  to  choose  for  the  i 
prime  task  of  his  maturity. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  detailed  account  of  his  character,  or  for  review  \ 
of  his  literary   achievements  in  other  directions;   but  it  would  be  i 
impossible  to  explain  either  how  he  came  to  take  up  this  special  line  of  * 
research,  or  how  he  came  to  succeed  in  it,  without  indicating  in  some 
few  words  in  what  sense  his  previous  life  had  trained  him  for  the  task 
on  which  he  entered  at  thirty- five  years  of  age,  in  1882. 

Edmund  Gumey's  intellectual  nature  offered  one  of  those  cases,  so 
to  say,  of  double  foci,  of  juxtaposed  but  scarcely  reconciled  impulsei^ 
which  seem  destined  to  become  commoner  as  civilisation  becomes  more 
complex,  and  which,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  individual,  are  none  the 
less  essential  for  the  progress,  the  unification  of  knowledge,  if  ever 
the  emotions  of  the  one  half  of  the  world  are  to  become  the  science  of 
the  other.     I  mean  that  while  his  instincts  were  mainly  aesthetic,  his 
powers    were    mainly    analytic.      His     dominant    capacity    lay    in 
intellectual   insight,   penetrating   criticism,   dialectic   subtlety.      His 
dominant    passion     was    for     artistic,    and     especially    for  musical 
sensation.     For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as   though,  by   some  strange 
irony.    Nature     had    heaped    upon     him    gifts   which    he  did    not 
care    to    use,   only    to    deny  him    the    one  gift   of  musical   inven- 
tiveness— or  even  of  executive  facility — which  would  have  satisfied  his 
inborn,  ineradicable  desire.     During  all  his  boyhood,   during  all  his 
college  days,   music  was  his  strong  preoccupation.      Called  upon  to 
choose  between  classical  and   mathematical  studies,  he  chose  classics 
almost  at  hazard,  and  worked  at  them,  one  may  say,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  practice  on  the  piano.  In  spite  of  this  divided  interest,  and  of  a  late 
beginning — for  he  came  up  to  Cambridge  ill-prepared — his  singular  acute- 
ness  in  the  analysis  of  language,  his  singular  thoroughness  in  leaving 
no  difficulty  unsolved,  secured  him  high  honours  and  a  Trinity  Fellow- 
ship.    Few  men  have  attained  that  position  by  dint  of  studies  which 
formed  so  mere  an  episode   in   their   intellectual   life.      He   quickly 
returned   to  music,  and  for  years  continued  a  struggle  for  executive 
skill   which  at  last  became  obviously  hopeless.     Yet  his  devotion  to 
music  was  not  wasted  ;  rather  it  bore  fruit  far  more  valuable  to  the 
world,  though  less  satisfying  to  himself,   than  the  manual  dexterity 
which  he  had  craved  in  vain.    He  wrote  The  Power  of  Sound,  a  treatise 
which  judges  more  competent  than  I,    abroad  and    at    home,   have 
accepted    as   a    work    of    serious — even    of    unique — value    on    the 
philosophy  of  music.     And  even  t\v^  \xiv\5L\vx&\Ci«\  x^aAet  ^i».\!L  discern  in 
the  book  the  combination  oi  its  aMtYvox's  vi\vwr«u5i\«n&\:vi  qj3.^y\:y^ 
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the  one  hand  the  depth,  the  force,  the  refinement  of  emotion ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  trenchant  dialectic,  the  logic  which  pierces  like  a 
dividing  sword  through  the  tangle  of  sentimental  fallacies  with  which 
all  sesthetic  criticism  is  still  painfully  encumbered. 

When  music  failed  him  he  had  to  consider  his  next  step.  And 
here  it  should  be  said  that,  although  he  possessed  a  competence,  he 
was  far  from  rich;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  been  brought  up  with 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  poor  man.  Again,  in  spite  of  the  command- 
ing stature  and  noble  presence  which  gave  the  impression  of  so  much 
force  and  fire, — in  spite,  too,  of  much  actual  muscular  and  athletic 
power, — ^he  was  not  really  robust ;  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
very  tall  men,  he  sufiered  from  a  constitutional  lassitude  which 
often  made  all  efibrt  distasteful.  It  might  have  been  expected,  then, 
that  either  he  would  live  a  quiet  dilettante  life,  or  that  if  he 
worked  hard  it  would  be  with  the  object  of  increasing  his 
income.  But,  in  fact,  neither  of  these  alternatives  would  have  been 
tolerable  to  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  live  without  hard  work  ;  yet  toil 
was  so  irksome  that  he  could  not  willingly  undertake  it  for  a  merely  per- 
sonal end.  Since,  then,  artistic  delight  had  failed  him,  he  had  to  appeal 
to  a  still  deeper,  a  still  more  potent  stimulus.  That  stimulus  he  drew  from 
his  moral  nature,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  touched; — from  the  profound 
sympathy  for  human  pain,  the  imaginative  grasp  of  sorrows  not  his 
own,  which  made  the  very  basis  and  groundwork  of  his  spiritual  being. 
As  yet  this  power  of  sympathy  had  expended  itself  mainly  in  private 
friendships,  and  had  given  to  his  affections,  to  his  consolations,  a 
unique  quality  on  which  I  cannot  now  dwell.  And  it  had  also 
interwoven  itself  with  his  craving  for  the  power  of  musical  expression, 
in  which  his  goal  defined  itself  to  him  as  the  capacity  so  to  render  the 
best  music  as  to  make  '^  the  poorest  dwellers  in  the  dingiest  cities" 
enter  with  him  into  "  the  rarer  air  of  pure  artistic  exaltation,"  and  thus 
to  infuse  "the  isolation  of  inward  experience"  with  "  the  living  interest 
of  human  sympathy."^ 

And  now,  in  the  ruin  of  artistic  hopes,  this  human  sympathy,  this 
deep  desire  to  better  the  lot  of  suffering  men,  became  and  remained  his 
dominant,  almost  his  only  motive.  But  the  right  mode  of  altruistic 
action  was  not  easy  to  find.  He  felt  himself  too  sceptical — perhaps 
also  too  fastidious — for  many  of  the  forms  of  practical  philanthropy. 
He  took  no  sanguine  view  of  his  power  to  influence  mankind  by  any 
purely  literary  production.  He  felt  that  the  field  in  which  his  mind 
could  work  most  effectively  was  the  field  of  exact  logic,  of  cogent 
argument;  in  science  or  metaphysics.  And  he  turned  to  medicine,  not 
as  a   pursuit    in    which    he    would    be    likely    to    attain    practical 

1  The  Power  of  Sound,  p.  422. 
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success,  but  as  a  branch  of  science  which,  if  grasped  aright, 
might  open  at  least  some  indirect  avenues  to  usefubiess.  In  the 
preliminary  studies  for  the  medical  degree— physics,  physiology, 
chemistry — he  showed  unusual  thoroughness,  unusual  penetration ;  and 
passing  the  second  M.B.  Cantab,  examination  (1880),  he  accomplished 
the  scientific,  as  opposed  to  the  clinical  part,  of  a  physician's  training. 
But  he  soon  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  for  clinical  work  he  had 
no  special  aptitude  ;  that  he  would  do  well  to  leave  the  bandaging  of 
the  actual  physical  wounds  of  poor  humanity  to  men  who  perhaps 
sympathised  with  the  suflferer  less,  but  who  fastened  the  bandages 
better.  He  had  not,  therefore,  definitely  adopted  any  profession,  when 
in  1882  a  possibility  presented  itself  of  serving  both  science  and 
humanity  in  an  unlooked-for  and  adventurous  way. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  this  new  appeal 
affected  him,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  his  deep 
realisation  of  the  sorrows  of  mankind.  This  sympathetic  pain,  though 
it  prompted  him  to  share  in  various  benevolent  movements,  was 
essentially  not  of  a  kind  which  any  specific  philanthropies^  any  social 
readjustment,  could  assuage  or  satisfy.  Rather — like  the  melancholy 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  of  those  fragments  of  early  Greek  philosophy 
which  enter,  as  it  were,  at  the  first  onset  into  the  very  core  of  human 
fates — Edmund  Gurney's  compassion  for  his  neighbours'  suffering  was 
based,  not  so  much  on  removable,  as  on  irremovable  things ;  on  that 
endless  disproportion  between  man's  desire  and  his  attainment  which 
evolution  can  only  intensify  ;  on  that  sudden  snapping  of  man's  deepest 
affections  which  evolution  can  only  teach  him  to  feel  as  a  still  crueller 
wound ;  on  that  wail  of  anguish  which,  though  it  should  arise  but 
from  one  hopeless,  helpless  creature  amid  the  whole  planet's  broad 
content,  must  still  prevent  us  from  regarding  with  enthusiasm,  with 
worship,  a  universe  in  which  a  single  sentient  being  is  bom  to 
unmerited  and  unrequited  woe. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Human  Ideal,"^  the  most  deeply-felt 
chapter,  perhaps,  in  aill  that  he  wrote,  he  used  his  penetrative 
imagination,  his  unshrinking  reason,  to  tear  aside  the  fallacies  of  those 
who  speak  to  us  of  earthly  life  without  a  future  as  of  a  satisfying  and 
glorious  thing;  who  would  fain  gild  with  enthusiasm  that  outlool 
before  which  the  wisest  men  have  been  the  most  sternly  silent,  or  th( 
most  courageously  resigned. 

"  The  Positivist  religion,"  he  says,  "  is  *  to  explain  man  to  himself. 
The  Positivist,  then,  is  able  to  imagine  that  the  time  will  come  when  i 
man  will  never,  in  sudden  flashes,  see  himself,  and  his  brief  hold '  oi 
life,  and  his  relations  to  existence  outside  him,  as  an  inscrutable  riddle 

\  Tertinm  Quid,  VoL   I. 
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iime  when  *  the  abjamal  deeps  of  personality '  will  be  wholly  filled 

;  a  time  when  men  will  be  insensible  to  the  irony  of  affections  and 

ons  spreading  and  deepening  up  to  the  blighting  and  clipping 

t ;  of  '  Humanity  overflowing  the  individual  as  the  ocean  does  a 

'  till  the  cup  happens  one  day  to  turn  upside  down  ;  of  the  voice 

jM  eonacience  speaking  in  tones  whose  depth  and  urgency  seem  often  a 

aockery  of  their  contents;  of  the  Groddess  in  whose  paths  'flowers  laugh' 

^ad  '  fragrance  treads '  crushing  worshippers  beneath  her  chariot  wheels ; 

the  sense  of  infinite  import  in  life,  to  be  found  (we  are  told)  by 

Hiich  in  the  mere  multitude  of  lives  stunted  and  limited  like  his  own." 

The  practical  lesson  which  he  draws  is  virtually  identical  with  that 

tttght  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  celebrated  posthumous  essay,  namely,  that 

it  is  helpful,  not  injurious,  to  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  that  they 

ikmld.  indulge  in  the  hope — or  speculate  on  the  possibility — that  our 

fib  may  not  be  truly  ended  by  the  death  we  know. 

<*  I   simply  state,  as  a  psychological  fact,  that  the  sense  of  possi- 
bilities that  can  never  be  disproved  is  capable  of  exercising  pervading 
effect   on   the    human   mind   which   is  absolutely   irrelevant   to   any 
numerical   estimate   of  odds;    and  that  human   spirits,   oppressed  in 
'the  manner  described  in  this  paper,  find  the  sense  of  these  possibilities 
an  ineradicable  fact  in  their  lives.  On  paper,  in  a  scheme  of  philosophy, 
the  '  grand  Perhaps '  may  look  as  feeble  as  *  Humanity  '  looks  imposing. 
But  there  is  another  arena.      In  the  hearts  of  countless  individuals  the 
former  expands  into  a  pervading  influence,  where  the  latter  shrinks  into 
a  mere  noun  of  multitude.     To  tell  them  that  ^  nebular  hypotheses '  are 
•the  religion  of  scholars,  and  not  of  men  and  women  with  work  to  do,' 
has  no  force  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  work  remains  undone  ; 
^at  the  hypotheses  interfere  with  the  human  creed  and  the  ideal  of 
self-renouncing  duty  ;  that  they  have  some  anti-social  tendency  which 
contains  the  germs  of  their  own  decay.  No  such  proof  has  been  given.  As 
the  spread  of  science  supplies  no  direct,  so  the  spread  of  social  morality 
supplies  no  indirect  argument   for  the  probable  cessation  of  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  equally  compatible  with  both." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  such  utterances  as  these,  they  will  scarcely 
be  held  to  indicate  either  conceited  fanaticism  or  eager  credulity.  I 
have  thought  it  important  to  quote  them,  because  the  jyrimd  facie 
presumption  in  scientific  minds  against  any  research  which  bears  even 
indirectly  on  the  problem  of  man's  immortality,  assumes  that  such 
research  is  only  undertaken  either  by  men  whose  feeling  for  evidence  on 
all  subjects  is  weak,  or  by  men  whose  personal  craving  for  a  future  life 
is  vivid  enough  to  blind  them  to  the  slightness  of  the  evidence  for  that 
special  belief.  Neither  of  these  categories  can  be  stretched  to  include 
Edmund  Gumey.  It  has  already  been  shown — and  all  his  writings 
prove  it— that  the  type  of  his  intellect  was  not  rhetorical,  imaginative, 
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mystical,  but  sceptical,  analytical,  and — ^to  use  again  the  old  Platonic 
word  which  best  describes  him — dicUecHccU.  And  as  regards  personal 
pre-occupation  with  a  future  life  he  was  again  far  removed  from  the 
character  which  d  priori  critics  might  have  assigned  to  him.  For  my 
part,  indeed,  I  assuredly  cannot  admit  that  a  preoccupation  with 
the  unseen  world,  to  whatever  pitch  it  may  be  carried, — ^that  a  laying 
up  of  our  treasure  in  things  above,  however  ardently  our  eyes  may  turn 
to  where  that  treasure  lies, — need  either  diminish  a  man's  terrene 
energy,  or  blunt  his  eagerness  to  know  the  very  truth — ^the  truth  on 
which  he  has  staked  his  all.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  condemn  such  a 
temper  of  mind  to  consider  how  much  of  high  religion,  of  high 
philosophy  they  must  strike  out,  as  noxious  surplusage,  from  the  upward 
strivings  of  mankind. 

But  I  am  not  here  imagining  an  ideal  character,  but  describing  a 
real  one ;  and  I  merely  state  it  as  a  fact  that  Edmund  Gumey  had  not 
a  strong  personal  craving  for  a  future  life— had  not  even  that  kind  of 
confidence  in  Providence,  or  in  evolution,  which  leads  most  of  us  to- 
take  for  granted  that  if  that  life  exists,  then  for  us  and  for  the  universe 
all  must  in  the  end  be  well. 

When,  therefore,  he  entered  upon  that  class  of  inquiries  behind 
which  the  great  hope  obscurely  hangs,  this  was  not  with  any  personal 
flutter,  with  any  stimulus  from  inward  longings  or  iuward  terror. 
Reason  had  convinced  him,  not  that  if  there  were  a  future  life  the 
universe  must  be  good,  but  that  if  there  were  a  future  life  the  universe 
might  be  good ;  and  that  without  such  a  life  the  universe  could  not  be 
good  in  any  sense  in  which  a  man  moved  with  the  sorrows  of  humanity 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  use  that  word.  And  thus  his  attitude  iu 
the  inquiry  reconciled,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  lessons  of  two  opposing 
aphorisms, — the  saying  of  Spinoza,  "  De  nulla  re  minus  liber  homOy 
quam  de  Tnorte,  cogitat,^^  and  that  older  saying,  and  weightier  still : 
"  Vita philosophi  commentatio  mortis"  For  his  meditation  on  death, 
and  on  what  might  follow  death,  was  begotten,  I  say,  neither  by 
cravings  nor  by  fears ;  it  was  the  deliberate  outcome  of  a  penetrating 
survey  of  the  possibilities  of  weal  for  men. 

His  practical  concern  with  such  matters  was  of  gradual  growth.  It 
began  with  a  form  of  research — if  research  it  could  be  called — strangely 
at  variance  with  his  previous  companionships  or  habits  of  thought. 
He  attended  (and  here  I  must  confess  to  some  persuasion  on  my  own 
part),  he  attended,  during  the  years  1874-8,  a  great  number  of  Spiritual- 
istic seances.  He  sat  in  the  cinacles  of  those  happy  believers,  an  alien, 
formidable  figure,  courteous  indeed  to  all,  but  uncomprehended  and 
incomprehensible  by  any.  What  knowledge,  what  opinions  he 
gained  in  this  long  ordeal  he  never  made  known  to  the  world,  nor 
shall    I    here   attempt   to    say.       But    thus    much    I    may    affirm. 
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I  think,  for  all  of  us  who  seriously  pursued  that  quest,  that  in 
the  first  place — in  spite  of  much  of  failure — we  could  never  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  had  a  right  to  abandon  it ;  and  that  in  the  second 
place  we  perceived  that  the  aiances  with  paid  mediums,  which  formed 
the  ordinary  method  of  Spiritualism,  were  ill-calculated  to  lead  us  to  any 
solid  results ;  nay,  that,  in  beginning  our  inquiry  with  the  so-called 
Spiritualistic  phenomena  at  all,  we  were  somehow  beginning  it  at  the 
wrong  end.  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  account  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  jPharUdsms  of  the  Living  of  the  gropings  and  the  tdtonnementSf 
the  disappointments  and  the  successes,  which  ultimately  taught  us, 
in  1882,  to  discern  a  less  hazardous  line  of  approach  to  the  cloud- 
capt  citadel.  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  was  founded,  with 
the  establishment  of  thought-transference — already  rising  within 
measurable  distance  of  proof — as  its  primary  aim,  with  hypnotism 
as  its  second  study,  and  with  many  another  problem  ranged  along 
its  dimmer  horizon.  Here,  at  length  there  was  sea-way  for  a 
definite  adventure;  with  wide  possibilities,  indeed,  of  failure — ^with 
the  bones,  so  to  say,  of  ship-wrecked  precursors  bleaching  along  all 
the  shore, — but  yet  with  chances  also  of  an  achievement  which, 
though  in  our  lifetime  it  might  remain  obscure  and  inchoate,  should 
grow  and  broaden  to  unguessed  issues  in  generations  yet  to  be.  But 
there  was  urgent  need  of  someone  to  give  the  coup  de  collier  to 
the  new  enterprise ; — of  an  Honorary  Secretary — ^as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  fool  or  fanatic — who  should  devote  his  whole  time 
and  energy  gratuitously  to  the  task. 

The  previous  pages  will  have  enabled  the  reader  to  judge  how  far 
by  gifts,  by  training,  by  various  experience,  by  deep-seated  thirst  for 
knowledge,  Edmund  Gumey  was  fitted  for  such  a  post  as  this.  He 
undertook  it ;  and  in  all  the  work — whatever  be  its  final  appraisement — 
which  our  Society  has  thus  far  accomplished,  his  part  is  closely  inter- 
woven. That  work  has  been  in  great  measure  conjoint  and  consultative ; 
but  his  was  ever  a  leading  voice  in  the  consultation.  And  there  is  much 
also  which  practically  belongs  to  him  alone.  On  two  such  points  I  may 
dwell ;  two  points  on  which  his  services  to  human  knowledge  cannot, 
I  think,  be  controverted  even  by  those  who  take  a  wholly  adverse  view 
as  to  the  value  of  those  further  inquiries  which  would  fain  launch  the 
bark  of  science  upon  a  strange,  an  un voyaged  sea. 

The  two  points  of  which  I  speak  are  his  work  in  psychological 
hypnotism,  and  his  work  on  the  theory  of  hallucinations. 

I  claim  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  studied  with  any  kind 
of  adequate  skill  the  psychological  side  of  hypnotism,  making  therein 
experiments, — cut  short,  of  course,  by  his  premature  death,  but  already 
of  the  highest  value  ; — experiments  which,  though  sometimes  concur- 
rent with  those  of  the  French  school,  were  yet  independently  executed; 
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and  which  mark,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  hypnotbm 
in  England. 

Three  names  before  Edmund  Gumey's  are  associated  with  three 
successive  stages  of  the  history  of  mesmerism  or  hypnotism  in  the 
British  Empire.  The  first  is  that  of  Elliotson, — a  man  who,  partly 
through  his  own  lack  of  tact  and  temper,  but  mainly  through  the  sheer 
ignorance,  the  sheer  bigotry  of  his  medical  contemporaries,  has  never 
yet  received  the  honour  which  was  justly  his  due.  He  practically 
introduced  curative  mesmerism  into  England ;  he  made  a  vast  number 
of  experiments  and  threw  out  a  vast  number  of  ideas ;  and  although 
many  of  his  experiments  were  loose,  and  many  of  his  conclusions  hasty, 
yet  if  he  could  look  down  on  the  great  centres  of  hypnotic  activity 
to-day, — on  the  Salpdtri^re  and  the  Oharit^  on  Nancy,  on  Bordeaux,  on 
Toulon, — he  might  fairly  claim  that  the  great  mass  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  spent  his  later  life  in  demonstrating, — ^to  be  met  only 
with  calumnies,  sneers,  or  silence, — have  now  become  the  common- 
places of  the  lecture-room,  and  the  routine  of  clinical  practice. 

The  second  name  is  Esdaile's.  Esdaile  had  persistence  like  Elliotson's, 
with  better  tact,  or  better  fortune ;  and  the  long  series  of  carefully- 
noted,  carefully-figured  operations  which  he  performed  under  mesmeric 
anaesthesia  upon  Hindoos  in  the  Calcutta  Hospital  made  it  impossible 
for  any  candid  inquirer  to  doubt  longer  that  the  mesmeric  trance  was  a 
real,  a  valuable  discovery. 

The  third  name,  of  course,  is  that  of  Braid,  whose  discovery  that  a 
similar  condition  of  trance  or  <^  hypnotism  "  can  be  sometimes  induced 
without  gaze  or  "  passes," — ^without  any  intervention  of  a  second  per- 
son at  all, — by  mere  fixation  of  the  eyes  on  a  bright  object  with  an 
inward  and  upward  squint,  was  a  most  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  abnormal  states.  Braid's  work  became  gradually  known, 
and  hypnotism  met  with  readier  acceptance  than  mesmerism  had  found. 
Yet  Braid^s  work — such  was  the  animus  of  the  time — ^was  welcomed 
much  less  for  its  own  positive  value  than  because  it  was  supposed  to 
supply  a  kind  of  refutation  to  the  mesmerists  who  had  preceded  him. 
It  is  needless — or  it  should  be  needless — now  to  say  that  Braid's  work 
was  in  reality  a  development  of  their  previous  work,  superseding  or 
modifying,  indeed,  certain  premature  or  too  exclusive  theories,  but 
unmistakably  indicating  that  the  whole  problem  of  the  induction  of 
trance,  or  of  somnambulic  states,  was  an  even  wider  one,  and  even  more 
important  to  science,  than  a  Puys^gur  or  a  Petetin,  an  Elliotson  or  an 
Esdaile,  had  ever  ventured  to  imagine.  This  narrow  polemical  spirit 
had  its  usual  retribution  in  the  retardation  of  further  discovery. 
Braid's  experiments — valued  only  as  confounding  EUiotson's — were  not 
themselves  repeated  or  pursued.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  all  the 
long  interval  from  (say)  1855  till  1883 — the  date  of  publication  of 
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Bdmimd  Gnmey's  first  experiments — there  was  scarcely  an  experiment 
performed    in    England    which    added    anything     further     to     our 
knowledge.       About  1875   a  great    revival    of  hypnotism  began  in 
Kranoe— began    with    Oharcot    and   Richet    in    Pans,    and    spread 
irom    another    focus — ^the    persistent    labours     of     Dr.    Li^beault — 
to  the  Prof essors  at  Nancy.     Since  that  date  a  whole  literature  of 
hypnotism  has  grown  up  in  France ;  experiment  outstrips  experiment, 
lod  memoir  supersedes  memoir  with  bewildering  rapidity.     But  to  all 
this  movement  there  was  in  England  for  some  years  no  response  what- 
•fer.     Nay,  there  was  no  apparent  knowledge  that  such  a  movement 
vas  going  on ;   and  when  some  of  us  in  1883-4  began  to  report  from 
personal  observation  what  was  being  done  in  France,  and  to  add  some 
operiments  and  reflections  of  our  own,  our  papers  were  received  with 
asUmishment  bordering  on  incredulity.     Even  yet,  the  savants  on  this 
side  of  the  Ohannel  are  strangely  indifferent  to  what  is  being  done  in 
this  subject  by  savants  on  the  other  ;  but  nevertheless  there  has  been 
progress  enough  in  the  past  five  years  to  convert  a  good  many  of  our 
quondam  paradoxes  into  truisms.     To  recount  the   experiments   of 
others,    however,   is  not  a  difficult  task.     Edmund  Gumey  did  much 
more  than  this.     He  devised  and  carried  through  (1885-8)  a  complex 
series  of  experiments,  surpassed  by  no  other  hypnotist  in  exactness, 
cither  of  observation  or  of  record,  with  a  definite  view  to  the  investiga- 
tion of    two  great  problems  which  lie  on   the    borderland    between 
physiology  and  psychology,  and  which  are  apt  to  seem  not  less  but 
more  perplexing  the  wider  our  induction  extends.     The  first  question 
may  be  phrased  as  follows  :    "  Is  the  hypnotic  state  ever  induced  by 
some  yet  unrecognised  agency — some    specific   influence   of    operator 
on    subject?"      To    this    question    Edmund    Gumey    and    I    were, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  for  some  years  the  only  writers  who  maintained 
the  affirmative  answer.      But  it  is   not,   of    course,    to    the    mere 
maintenance  of   a  view  then  altogether  scouted,  but  now  gradually 
gaining  ground,  that  credit  is  due ;  but  rather  to  the  invention  and 
execution  of  definite  experiments  testing  the  matter  in  a  rigorous  way. 
I  must  claim  then — for  in  the  vast  preponderance  of  French  work  in 
hypnotism  a  piece  of    English  work,  unless  clearly  put  forward,  is 
likely    to    be  overlooked — that    Edmund    Gumey's    long    series    of 
experiments  on  the  ansesthetization   of    single  fingers  of  a  healthy 
waking  subject,  without  his  seeing  the  finger  selected  or  receiving   any 
suggestion  as  to  which  finger  it  was  to  be, — are  not  only  the  best 
experiments  that  have  yet  been  made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but 
are  about  the  only  experiments  where  the  conditions  have  for  any  long 
time  been  kept  sufficiently  rigorous  to  give  the  record  of  what  occurred 
a  permanent  and  objective  value.     The  excellence,  that  is  to  say,  of 
these  experiments  did  not  depend  (as  so  often  in  hypnotism)  merely  on 
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the  susceptibility  of  the  subjects  employed  (for  the  subjects,  judged  by  f^ 
a  French  standard,  were  not  remarkable) ;  but  it  depended  on  the    : 
inventiveness  with  which  the  experiments  were  planned,  the  caution 
with   which   they  were  executed,   and  the  acumen  with  which  the 
operator  interpreted  their  results.     Those  results^  though  in  some  wayi 
perplexing,  are  surely  of  very  high  importance.     For  they  prove— so 
far  as  any  one  operator's  experience  in  this  protean  subject  can  be  held 
to  prove  anything — they  prove  that  there  is  sometimes  in  the  induction 
of  hypnotic  phenomena  some  agency  at  work  which  is  neither  ordinaiy 
nervous  stimulation  (monotonous  or  sudden),  nor  suggestion  conveyed 
by  any  ordinary  channel  to  the  subject's  mind.     I  do  not  say  that  these 
experiments,  or  any   one  man's   experiments   with   living  organisms 
under  such  delicate  conditions,  can  in  themselves  be  called  conclusive 
If  not  repeated,  they  must  fall  to  the  ground.     But,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  still  offer  to  repeat  them,  and  to  exhibit  them,  on  the  person  of  s 
perfectly  healthy  and  normal  man,  to  any  medical  or  otherwise  well- 
qualified  observer.     And,  in  the  second  place,  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  point,  so  absolutely  heterodox  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  receiving 
adhesions  from  very  different  quarters.     That  conclusion  is  involved  in 
the  experiments    in    sommeil  d    distcmce  of    Gibert,  Janet^   Richet, 
H^ricourt,  &c.     It  is    involved    in    the  transferences  of    hysterical 
symptoms  vouched  for  by  Babinski.     It  is  involved — in  one  of  its  forms 
— in  the  belief  to   which  the  veteran  Li^beault,  with   characteristic 
openmindedness,  has — after  combating  it  for  20  years — avowed  his  con- 
version,   as  to  the  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of    sleeping  infants  of 
certain  hypnotic  methods  which  he  previously  supposed  to  be  operative 
by  dint  of  siiggestion  alone.     What  the  precise  nature  of  this  influence, 
or  of  these  influences,  may  be  is  a  further  question.     Edmund  Gumey 
discussed  that  point  in  his  last   published  paper  on  "  Hypnotism  and 
Telepathy,"  in  Proceedings^  Vol.  IV.,  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  the 
last  word,  or  his  own  last  word,  had  yet  been  said  on  tlie  subject. 

The  second  hypnotic  problem  at  which  he  worked  with  marked 
success  was  the  profoundly  important  one  of  hypnotic  memory — "What 
is  the  relation  of  the  memory  in  one  hypnotic  state  to  the  memory  in 
another  hypnotic  state,  and  of  both  to  the  normal  or  waking  memory  t" 
This  is  at  the  very  root  of  the  psychology  of  hypnotism ;  and  yet,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  before  Edmund  Gurney^s  time  there  had  in 
England  been  absolutely  no  experiments  (unless  some  scattered  obsevra- 
tions  of  Elliotson's  are  to  be  so  counted,)  which  threw  light  on  this 
fundamental  question.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  now  there 
are  many  English  readers  who  can  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the 
papers  on  "The  Stages  of  Hypnotic  Memory,"  "Stages  of  Hypnotism," 
iik^c,  which  practically  opened  up  in  England  a  whole  department 
of  experimental  psychology.     Still  fewer,  perhaps,  are  those  who  will 
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e  prepared  for    my  next  remark, — ^that,   from  the  point  of    view 

f  a  technical  estimate  of  Edmund  Gumey's  claims  as  a  savant,  the 

^aestion  is  not  as  to  the  value  of  these  papers,  but  as  to  their  priority, 

rhe  publication  of   his   first  paper  of  importance  in  this  line  was 

Mreceded    by  a  few  months  by  the  publication   of  the   first  of  the 

remarkable  papers  of  a  cognate  kind  by  which  Professor  Pierre  Janet 

bas  80  rapidly  made  for  himself  so  distinguished  a  place  in  contemporary 

psychology.     But  I  know  for  a  fact — nor  will  our  courteous  friend  at 

Havre  be  disposed  to  question  it — that  Edmund  Gumey's  experiments 

were  thought  out,  and  in  great  part  performed,  before  he  so  much  as 

heard  (I  was  myself  his  informant)  of  the  brilliant  results  attained  by 

the  French  Professor.     He  of  course  instantly  recognised  the  value  of 

those  results ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  series  of 

experiments,  he  continued  to  the  end  to  work  on  his  own  original 

lines. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  my  friend's  performances,  or  to  show 
any  insular  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  foreign  savants. 
Bat  taking  the  history  of  hypnotism  in  England,  the  history,  that  is, 
of  one  of  the  main  branches  of  experimental  psychology  in  a  country 
which  has  long  boasted  of  her  psychologists,  it  seems  to  me  that  beside 
the  epoch-making  names  of  Elliotson,  Esdaile,  and  Braid,  the  critical 
historian  must  place  the  name  of  Edmund  Gumey. 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  hypnotism,  the  next  important 
piece  of  work  which  I  claim  for  my  friend  is  the  revision  and  large 
extension  of  our  previous  knowledge  as  to  hallucinations.  To  this 
important,  but  little  explored,  topic  he  was  led  by  a  somewhat 
unexpected  road. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  discovery  (as  I  regard  it)  of  thought-trans- 
ference, or  telepathy,  as  the  determining  incident  which  led  Edmund 
Gumey  to  devote  himself  to  what,  for  want  of  a  more  distinctive 
appellation,  we  have  entitled  Psychical  Research.  In  the  slow  experi- 
mental establishment  of  this  discovery  he  took  a  leading  share. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  saw  that  this  principle,  once  admitted, 
must  have  a  wider  than  its  merely  experimental  scope, — must 
be  invoked  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation  of  certain 
spontaneous  phenomena,  in  all  times  loosely  alleged  to  occur, 
and  now  confirmed  by  first-hand  testimony  which  flowed  in  upon  us  in 
an  amount  far  exceeding  any  previous  harvest  of  that  kind.  If  there 
be  (and  we  soon  became  convinced  that  there  veritably  are)  cases,  too 
numerous  for  chance  to  explain,  where  an  apparition  or  other  hallucina- 
tion has  been  truth-telling,  or  veridical, — has  corresponded,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  moment  of  death  or  crisis  of  the  person  whose  aspect  or 
voice  (at  a  distance  transcending  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  senses), 
is  phantasmally  discerned, — then  here  surely — whatever  else  we  have — 

2  B  2 
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we  have  at  any  rate  a  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  effected 
through  no  ordinary^  no  recognised  channel.  It  was  plainly  our 
business  to  deal  with  all  obtainable  narratives  of  this  kind, — ^to  show 
how  far  these  phantasms  could  be  called  into  court  as  witnesses  on  the 
side  of  telepathy. 

But  yet  to  attempt  to  introduce  hallucinations  of  any  kind  whatever 
as  sources  of  trustworthy  knowledge — nay,  as  the  very  basis  and 
starting-point  of  deductions  of  the  highest  moment — this  was  an 
adventurous,  a  difficult  matter.  Plainly  there  was  an  indispensable 
pre-requisite — that  some  one  at  least  of  those  who  undertook  thus  to 
treat  hallucinations  from  so  new  an  aspect  should  show  that  he  had 
mastered  all  that  could  be  known  of  them  from  the  old,  the  ordinary 
stand-point.     This  task  Edmund  Gumey  undertook. 

Of  his  treatise  on  hallucinations — for  it  is  veritably  a  treatise, 
though  compressed  and  packed  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  lucidity — of 
his  treatise  on  hallucinations  included  in  PhanUwma  of  the  Living^  it 
must  be  said,  as  of  his  essays  on  the  psychological  side  of  hypnotism,  that 
it  is  not  only  the  heat  discussion  in  our  language,  but  actually  the  <mly 
one  in  our  language ;  the  only  connected  review  of  foreign  work  on  the 
subject,  the  only  serious  attempt  at  scientific  determination  of  the 
genesis  of  hallucinations,  their  concomitant  phenomena,  their  relative 
frequency.  Previous  essays  in  English  with  a  similar  title  had  been 
little  more  than  mere  groups  of  anecdotes  ;  they  had  still  belonged  to 
the  pre-scientific  era.  Nay,  there  were  not  even  any  statistics 
available  on  the  matter  at  all  until  Edmund  Gumey  took  the  trouble — 
the  tedious  trouble — to  get  census-papers  filled  up  by  over  5,000  per- 
sons taken  at  random,  and  thus  to  gain,  though  not  all  the  information 
desirable,  at  least  so  much  more  information  than  anyone  had  possessed 
before  him  that  his  conclusions  must  serve  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  any  further  inquiry  through  this  channel  into  the  mechanism  of 
the  mind  of  man. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  have  claimed  for  Edmund  Gurney  certain 
psychological  successes  of  an  ordinary  kind  —  pieces  of  work 
independent  of  that  more  advanced,  more  hazardous  line  of  inquiry 
which  leads  without  a  serious  break  from  telepathic  experiments  to  the 
appraisement  of  phantasms  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  (I  need  hardly  say,)  I  look  upon  his  work  in  this  direction 
as  the  main  achievement  of  his  brief  career.  But  since  that  work  was 
done  under  conditions  somewhat  unusual, — conditions  in  which  he 
himself  took  deep  delight — done  in  consultation  by  a  small  group 
united  both  in  personal  friendship  and  in  intellectual  interests, — it  is 
impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  part  taken  by  any  member  of  that 
group,  however  active  and  indispensable.  It  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  try  to  define  the  temper  of  mind  which  Edmund  Gumey 
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bfought  to  this  difficult  task — a  temper  of  which  the  three  leading 

disinterestedness,  precision,  sympathy. 

By  disifUerestedneas  I   mean   more   than  that  disregard  for  the 

of  personal  fame  or  fortune  which  was  implied  by  his  devoting 

himself  unreservedly  to  this  unpopular,  this  almost  derided,  quest.     I 

mean  an  intellectual  disengagement  from  prejudice  on  his  own  side — 

a  readiness,  in  Plato's  words,  "  to  follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it 

leadeth  " — a  genuine,  instinctive  delight  in  the  mere  process  of  getting 

at  truth,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  that  truth 

might  affect  his  own  argument.     In  controversy  he  showed — if  I  may 

make  a  perhaps  fanciful  appeal  to  fashionable  doctrines  of  heredity — a 

combination  of  the  acumen  belonging  to  a  descendant  of  the  late  Baron 

Ckumey's,   with  the  chivalrous,  fighting  quality  of  the    Greys,  from 

whom  on  the  mother's  side  he  sprang.     He  delighted  in  the  fray — 

delighted  in  acknowledging  a  fair  stroke  or   rebutting  a  foul  one; 

ddighted  in  replying  with  easy  courtesy  to  attacks  envenomed  with 

that  odium  plus  quam  theologicum  which  the  very  allusion  to  a  ghost  or 

the  human  soul  seems  in  some  philosophers  to  inspire. 

His  precision  of  thought  again,  was  of  course  essential  in  an  enter- 
prise the  very  object  of  which  was  to  import,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
scientific  spirit  into  a  region  hitherto  abandoned  to  loose  reports  and 
chimerical  fancies.  But  to  his  mind  precision,  thoroughness,  minute 
attention,  were  not  duties  so  much  as  necessities.  He  had,  indeed,  too 
much  of  these  qualities  for  complete  effectiveness  in  common  life.  His 
fastidious  exactness  was  incompatible  with  that  "  breadth  of  style  " 
which  creates  a  strong  popular  impression.  He  pointed  out  too  many 
difficulties  ever  to  give  the  air  of  having  arrived  at  an  incontrovertible 
solution.  Yet  for  the  particular  work  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do 
these  qualities  were  above  all  things  needful.  But  for  them,  that 
congeries  of  widely-gathered  evidence  which,  under  his  shaping  hand, 
assumed  corporate  being  as  Phantasms  of  the  Living  would  assuredly 
have  presented  many  more  vulnerable  points  to  the  searching 
criticism  to  which  it  has  very  rightly  been  subjected. 

The  strict  canons  of  written  and  oral  investigation  on  which 
Edmund  Gumey — taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  joint  work — with 
ever-growing  scrupulousness  insisted,  involved,  of  course,  an  arduous 
and  a  continually  increasing  labour.  For  some  three  years  (1883-5), 
his  life  was  largely  spent  in  letter-writing  and  in  interviews, 
bearing  on  the  cases  to  be  cited  in  the  book.  Many  of  these 
letters  were  on  topics  requiring  careful  handling ;  most  of 
them  needed  to  be  in  autograph  ;  although,  as  the  work  went  on,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Smith's  competent  help  as  secretary  was  of  essential  service. 
But  he  often  wrote  fifty  autograph  letters  in  a  day,  sometimes  as  many 
as  sixty — involving   some   eight  or  nine  hours  of  close  application. 
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These  letters,   again,  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the  still  more 
important  work  of  personal  interviews.    Almost  every  living  witness  of 
importance  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (and  many  persons  whose  names 
do  not  appear  in  that  book)  had  before  the  book  was  published  been 
personally  visited    by    one    of   ourselves ;    and  the  chief,    the  most 
successful  part  of  this  delicate  work  was  performed  by  E^lmund  Gumey. 
Here  it  was  that  his  power  of  sympathy  showed  itself  so  rare,  so  in- 
dispensable.    For  the  intimate  narratives  which  form    the  bulk  of 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  were  not  (as  critics  have  sometimes  assumed) 
pressed  eagerly  upon  us  by  vain  or  imaginative  informants.     Bather 
they  were  for  the  most  part  won  with  difficulty  from  opposing  reserve ; 
they  seldom  depended  upon  one  witness  alone  ;    and  even  when  the 
principal  witness  understood  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  was 
willing  to  help  us,   there  were  generally  subsidiary  witnesses  whose 
testimony  was  hard  to  come  at.     And  there  was  perpetual  need  to  steer 
between   the   conflicting  prepossessions  of  two  classes — the  mystics 
(or  would-be  mystics),  and  the  savants  (or  would-be  sctvcmts)^  who  were 
ready  on  each  hand  to  denounce  the  inquirer  either  as  weakly  credulous 
in  accepting,  or  as  coarsely  sceptical  in  rejecting,  accounts  which  no 
narrator  till  now  had  seriously  endeavoured  either  to  invalidate  or  to 
confirm.  To  these  problems,  half  social,  half  scientific,  Edmund  Gumey 
brought   more  than   the   mere  instinct  of    courtesy,  more  than  the 
mere  lawyer-like    acumen.      He   brought  a   heart  touched   with  the 
sense  of  human  fates — an  eye  which  grew  steadier   as  it  gazed  on 
issues  of  deeper  import ;  his  presence  held  with  a  gentle  sway ;  aud 
I  believe  that  after  all  his  hundreds  of    interviews    he  never  left  a 
true  mystic  disgusted  with   his  hardness,  or  a  true   savant  with  his 
credulity. 

What  this  power  of  sympathy  was  to  his  intimate  friends  I  must 
leave  my  readers  to  imagine.  Yet  no  sketch  of  Edmund  Gumey  as 
colleague  or  associate  could  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  oue 
faculty  which,  though  it  scarcely  appears  in  his  published  works,  wiis 
to  his  friends  a  constant,  a  characteristic  charm.  I  mean  his  humour, 
— a  spring  fed  from  the  deepest  sense  of  life's  incongruities — an  arrowy 
satire  winged  with  tenderness — a  laughter  nigh  to  tears.  His  complex 
nature,  with  all  its  conflicting  gifts  and  impulses,  bloomed  at  its  freest 
in  this  intimate,  this  fugitive  flower.  All  this  has  perished  ;  no  trace 
is  left,  save  in  the  memories  of  those  for  whom  life  has  lost  its 
rarest  savour. 

We  work  on  at  a  task  grown  harder,  with  heavy  hearts.  Yet  we 
have  a  fresh,  a  powerful  motive  to  pursue  it  with  what  strength  we 
may.  Our  friend's  ultimate  fame  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  yet 
undecided  adventure.  It  is  only  by  pressing  to  ever  larger  issues  that 
enterprise  of  which  he  was  so  bold  a  pioneer  that  we  may  win  for  him 
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lluit  honour  which  was  not  what  he  worked  for,  but  which  we  none  the 

account  his  due. 

And  meantime  there  are  one  or  two  at  least  for  whom,  as  no  living 
iras  dearer  than  Edmund  Gumey,  so  also  few  men,  dead  or  living, 
have  done  work  more  vital  than  he.  Not  by  emotion,  but  by  evidence, 
hj  facts  and  not  by  rhetoric, — himself  not  greatly  hoping, — he  has 
Uped  US  towards  the  eternal  hope.  He  is  gone ;  but  he  has  already 
done  what  he  could  to  console  us.  Not  all  in  vain  did  his  heart 
pieve  lor  human  woe.  He  beat  against  the  bars  of  our  earthly  prison- 
boose,  and  he  has  forced  a  narrow  opening  through  which  we  seem  to 

bieathe  immortal  air. 

Fbederio  W.  H.  Mybbs. 
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It  is  hoped  that,  in  the  form  of  Supplements  to  these  Proceedingt^aome 
more  or  less  continuous  account  may  be  given  of  work  done  in  our  own 
or  other  countries  upon  the  subjects  with  which  our  Society  is  con- 
cerned. In  an  early  number  of  the  Proceedings  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  conspectus  of  the  present  position  of  hypnotism  in  France.  The 
paper  which  here  follows  is  based  mainly  on  a  remarkable  essay  of 
Professor  Pierre  Janet's,  which  should  be  studied  in  the  original  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  personality.  I  have  analysed 
that  essay  in  part  only  ;  and  I  have  inserted  many  reflections  for  which 
Professor  Janet  is  not  responsibla  For  the  experiments  described  in 
his  article,  and  carried  out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  admirable  skill,  bear 
so  closely  upon  certain  views  which  I  have  already  ventured  to  set  forth 
in  these  Proceedings, — illustrate  with  such  striking  appositeness  the 
theory  of  personality  which  I  have  here  repeatedly  advanced, — that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  let  them  pass  without  hinting  at  other 
lessons  even  beyond  those  drawn  by  M.  Janet,  which  his  results,  when 
carefully  studied,  do  most  significantly  convey. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  the  same  Mme.  B.  of  whom  our 
readers  have  already  ofteii  heard ; — a  timid  elderly  peasant  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  charcoal-burner  near  Cherbourg, — and  whom  at  first  sight 
one  would  think  as  unlikely  a  person  as  could  well  be  found  to  extend 
one's  idea  of  the  capacities  of  the  human  intelligence.  Yet  nature 
has  in  some  way  fitted  this  ignorant  woman  to  become  the  best 
known  living  exemplar  of  a  whole  series  of  strange  psychical  pheno- 
mena; and  there  is  perhaps  no  one  in  France  whose  personal  history  is 
watched  with  so  keen  an  interest  by  such  a  group  of  scientific  men. 
Her  shyness  and  illiteracy, — her  stolid  absence  of  curiosity  and  her 
submissive  acceptance  of  whatever  her  kind  physician  (Dr.  Gibert  of 
Havre)  in  the  first  place,  and  Professors  Janet  and  Richet  in  the  second 
place,  may  choose  to  ordain, — ^these  qualities,  though  rendering  her  in 
some  ways  less  interesting  as  a  subject,  are  in  reality  an  advantage  in 
such  an  inquiry, — when  contrasted,  for  instance,  with  the  alert 
intelligence  of  some  of  the  habitual  subjects  at  the  Salp^tri^re.     She 

^  I.  Les  Actes  Inconsoients  dans  le  Somnambulisme.  Professor  Pierre  Janet, 
Revue  Philosophique,  March,  1888. 

II.  Un  Nouvel  Etat  Psychologique.  Professor  Jules  Li^geois,  JSevue  de  I*  ffypno- 
tisme,  August,  1888. 
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has  now  been  under  close  observation  for  several  years ;  and  physio- 
logical phenomena  have  been  noted,  and  tests  applied,  which  have 
amply  satisfied  every  observer,  lay  or  medical,  that  in  this  case  the 
bjpnotic  states  are  of  a  genuine  character. 

In  this  same  subject,  we  have  the  best  modem  case  of  hypno- 
tisation  at  a  distance — as  already  recounted  in  our  Proceedings — and 
also  the  best  modem  instance  of  hypnotic  severance  of  personalities, — 
as  now  to  be  recounted — and  apparently  also  the  best  modern  instance 
of  lucidity  or  clairvoyance,  as  recounted  by  Professor  Richet,  of  whose 
experiments  it  is  hoped  that  an  account  may  appear  in  these  Proceedings, 
It  is  interesting  thus  to  realise  the  inter-connection  of  these  various 
sapemormal  phenomena.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  some  slight 
modification  of  ordinary  conditions — slight,  I  mean,  as  regards  its 
influence  on  the  common  processes  of  life — were  enough  to  give  outlet 
to  very  various  capacities  or  susceptibilities  which  in  our  ordinary 
existence  find  no  opportunity  of  manifestation. 

In  these  extremely  complex  observations  there  is  occasion  for 
much  tact  and  skill  in  selecting  some  special  phenomenon  and  tracing 
its  development  and  modification  under  various  psychological  con- 
ditions. It  is  well  to  have  some  clue  which  we  can  hold,  as  we  track 
personality  to  its  recesses.  Professor  Janet's  present  paper  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  unconscious  actions  to  the  somnambulic 
state.  In  other  words,  it  contains  hints  for  an  answer  to  the  per- 
plexing question :  Supposing  that  in  ordinary  life  I  perform  some 
action  involving  apparent  intelligence,  but  am  not  aware  that  I  per- 
form it,  is  there  nevertheless  within  me  anything  which  can  be  called 
a  knowledge  of  that  unconscious  act  ?  Is  there  any  mode  of  evoking 
within  me,  by  hypnotic  agency,  a  memory  which  may  include  that 
unconscious  act  1  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  question,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  branches  out  into  many  ramifications. 

Professor  Janet  begins  by  distributing  unconscious  waking  actions 
into  four  classes,  viz.,  (1)  Acts  unconscious  by  reason  of  post-hypnotic 
suggestion ;  (2)  Acts  unconscious  by  reason  of  the  anaesthesia  of  the 
limb  which  performs  them ;  (3)  Acts  unconscious  by  reason  of  mere 
absence  or  distraction  of  mind ;  (4)  Spontaneous  unconscious  acts, — a 
perplexing  phrase,  which  signifies  acts  initiated  by  a  subconscious  per- 
sonality without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  the  ordinary  or 
superficial  personality. 

L  Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  acts  which  are  rendered  more  or  less 
unconscious  to  the  waking  subject  by  having  been  suggested  to  him 
when  he  was  in  the  hypnotic  state.  Now  the  degrees  of  unconsciousness 
with  which  the  subject  executes  the  command  are  very  various,  and 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  conception  which  we  have 
now  gained  of  the  hypnotic  self  as  a  kind  of  permanent  entity,  persisting 
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and  watchful  within  the  subject  after  the  hypnotic  trance  has  been 
cleared  away.     When,  therefore,  a  subject  in  hypnotic  trance  is  told  to 
perform   a   certain   act — say  to  open  his  umbreUa  indoors  after  the 
trance  is  over — his  ^tate  during  the  fulfilment   of  that  command  is  a 
variable  combination  of  the  dominions   of    the  primary  and   the  hyp- 
notic self.      One  man,  for  instance,  will  execute  the  suggestion  con- 
sciously, will  open  his  umbrella  saying,  <^  I  like  to  carry  my  umbrelU 
open,  even  indoors," — and  will  suppose  that  if  he  liked  he  could  have 
left  the  umbrella  shut.     In  this  case  the  invasion  of  the  primary  by  the 
hypnotic  self  is  very  slight,  and  barely  sufficient,  sometimes  insufficient^ 
to  get  the  suggestion  fulfilled.     But  in  other  cases  the  hypnotic  self 
reoccupies  the  domain  of  the  primary  self  in  a  complete  manner.    Thii 
may  happen  in  two  ways.     Sometimes  the  subject  when   executing  the 
suggestion  falls  back    into  the   hypnotic  trance.     This  is  a  condition 
which  has  led  some  observers,  as  Professor  Delboeuf,  to  maintain  that 
the  subject  is  always  virtually  asleep   until   the  suggestion   has  heen 
executed,  although  he  may  seem  to  have  been  fully  awakened  from  the 
trance.     But  there  is  yet  another   mode  in  which  the  hypnotic  self 
controls  the  primary  to  the  performance  of  the  suggested  acts.      Some- 
times it  simply  causes  the   primary  self    to   perform  the  act  uncon- 
sciously.    To  take  the  trifling  instance  which  I  have  given  above,  the 
man  will  open  his  umbrella  and  continue  talking  on  other  matters  and 
quite  unaware  that  he  has  opened  it.     We  may  call  this,  I   think,  the 
most  advanced  instance  of  the  dominion  of   the  hypnotic  self,  exercised 
in  the  waking  state.     For  it  thus  accomplishes  what  seems   to   be  its 
objecty  the  fulfilment  of  the  suggestion,  without  the  needless  accompani- 
ment of  a  renewal  of  the  trance.     It  has  got  the  brain  so  well  under  its 
control  that  it  can  set  going  the  machinery  needed  for  its  desired  act 
without  stopping  or  interfering  with  the  machinery  which  carries  on  the 
common  business  of  life. 

It  is  with  the  relation  of  these  selves  to  each  other  that  we  are  at 
present  mainly  concerned,  and  I  may  begin  with  a  trivial  incident, 
containing  nothing  new  to  students  of  hypnotism,  but  well  illustrating 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  primary  and  the  hypnotic  personality, — 
the  hidden  criticism  which  the  subjacent  self  seems  to  be  ever  exercising 
upon  the  words  and  actions  which  our  primary  selves  fondly  suppose 
to  be  the  full  expression  of  what  we  are. 

In  these  researches  Mme.  B.  in  her  every-day  condition  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Leonie.  In  the  hypnotic  trance  she  has  chosen  for 
herself  the  name  of  Ldontine,  which  thus  represents  her  secondary 
personality.  Behind  these  two,  this  triple  personality  is  com- 
pleted by  a  mysterious  LtSonore, — of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have 
much  to  say,  but  who  may  for  the  present  be  taken  as  non-existent. 
Well  then,  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion  was  given  to  L^ntine,  that  is  to 
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Mj,  Utune  was  hypnotised  and  straightway  became  L^ntine,  and 
Uontine  was  told  by  Professor  Janet  that  after  the  trance  was  over 
and  Jjknde  had  resumed  her  ordinary  life,  she,  L^ontine,  was  to  take 
off  her  apron — the  joint  apron  of  L^onie  and  L^ntine — and  then  to 
tit  it  on  again.  The  trance  was  stopped,  L^nie  was  awakened,  and 
eonducted  Professor  Janet  to  the  door,  talking  with  her  usual  respectful 
giayity  on  ordinary  topics.  Meantime  her  hands — the  joint  hands  of 
L6onie  and  L^ntine — ^untied  her  apron — the  joint  apron — and  took  it 
flC  Plrofessor  Janet  called  Ldonie's  attention  to  the  loosened  apron. 
"Why,  my  apron  is  coming  off!"  L^onie  exclaimed,  and  with  full 
flooflcionsneas  and  intention  she  tied  it  on  again.  She  then  continued 
f  to  talk,  and  for  her — ^for  L^nie — the  incident  was  over.  The  apron, 
ahe  supposed,  had  somehow  come  untied,  and  she  had  retied  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  enough  for  L^ontine.  At  L^ntine's  prompting,  the 
joint  hands  again  began  their  work,  and  the  apron  was  taken  off  again 
and  again  replaced,  this  time  without  L^onie's  attention  having  been 
directed  to  the  matter  at  all. 

Next  day  Professor  Richet  hypnotised  L^nie  again,  and  presently 
L^ontine,  as  usual,  assumed  control  of  the  joint  personality.  ^'  Well," 
ihe  said,  "  I  did  what  you  told  me  yesterday  !  How  stupid  the  other  one 
kx>ked  " — L^ntine  always  calls  L^onie  "  the  other  one  " — "  while  I  took 
ber  apron  off!  Why  did  you  tell  her  that  her  apron  was  falling  off?  I 
was  obliged  to  begin  the  job  over  again." 

This  trifling  incident  well  illustrates  the  important  point  which  M. 
Janet  in  France  and  Mr.  Gumey  in  England  have  largely  helped  to 
establish, — namely,  the  persistence  of  the  hypnotic  self,  as  a  remembering 
and  reasoning  entity,  during  the  reign  of  the  primary  self.  When  a  post- 
hypnotic suggestion  works  itself  out  during  the  waking  state  which  follows 
the  hypnotic  trance,  we  seem  at  flrst  to  see  a  mere  isolated  idea  which  has 
been  implanted  in  the  mind  proceeding  to  fructify  ;  or  it  is  as  though  we 
had  set  the  mental  clockwork  to  release  an  alarum  at  a  given  hour. 
The  suggested  idea  fulfils  itself,  in  isolation,  more  or  less  complete,  from 
the  stream  of  normal  memory ;  and  there,  it  seems,  is  an  end  of  it. 
And  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  safest  way  in  which  to  regard  the  trivial 
experimental  suggestions  with  which  any  hypnotic  subject  must  needs 
begin.  But  if  we  proceed,  and  especially  if  we  give  suggestions  which 
are  to  be  fulfilled  at  a  date  still  remote,  we  begin  to  find  that  what 
goes  on  can  hardly  be  described  as  the  mere  automatic  self-realisation 
of  the  hypnotically-suggested  idea.  There  must  be  something  like  an 
effort  to  keep  the  idea  alive, — to  jog  the  hypnotic  memory — to  mark  off 
the  number  of  days  which  still  remain  before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
suggestions  falls  due.  In  some  of  Mr.  Gumey's  cases  we  get  this 
jogging  of  memory  in  the  simplest  form.  It  appears  as  a  kind  of  self- 
suggestion  repeating  and  enforcing  the  original  hypnotic  suggestion, 
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but  without  modifying  it  in  any  way.  And  so  long  as  there  is  no 
modificationy  we  may  still  say  that  these  self -reminders  are  a  part  of 
the  original  suggestion.  If  I  set  the  great  clock  of  Strasburg  to  show 
the  new  moon  when  the  new  moon  is  due — say  at  six  p.m.  ten  days 
hence — then  at  six  p.m.  during  each  intervening  day,  there  is,  or  may 
be,  some  little  self -adjustment  of  the  clockwork,  which  carries  on  the 
notification  to  the  next  evening,  and  marks  off  another  of  the  inter- 
vening days.  But  we  do  not  on  this  account  think  it  necessary  to 
credit  the  clock  with  a  watchful  personality,  which  remembers  the 
suggestion  to  strike  and  counts  the  hours  till  the  time  comes  to 
do  it. 

But  compare  the  apron  case  which  we  have  just  cited.  Here  the 
hypnotic  self  begins  the  suggested  act,  but  the  primary  self  intervenes 
and  completes  it.  The  hypnotic  self,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
this,  and  begins  to  act  again  and  completes  the  act  itself.  Here, 
surely,  we  have  got  beyond  anything  like  mechanism,  and  into  something 
like  instinct.  L^ontine,  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  apron-tying  of 
L^onie  as  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  her  own  impulse  to  tie  it,  resembles 
the  insect  which  must  needs  bore  its  hole  or  build  its  nest  in  its  own 
way,  and  will  not  make  use  of  any  assistance  offered  to  it.  L^ntine's 
actf  I  say,  resembles  the  instinctive  act  of  the  insect ;  but  her  recital  of 
her  act,  her  comment  on  L^nie's  perplexed  discomfiture  when  the 
apron  fell  off  without  apparent  cause,  these  already  indicate  something 
more  even  than  instinct  at  work.  We  see  in  them  a  parallel  rather  to 
the  mental  operations  of  the  childy — the  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  act  ordered,  however  meaningless,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  intrusion  of  that  act  into  ordinary 
waking  life. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  if  we  wish  the  hypnotic  self  to  cease  doing 
something  which  it  has  been  told  to  do,  but  which  has  now  become  in- 
convenient, we  must  give  our  reversing  order  to  that  self  directly,  or  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  remonstrance  or  appeal.  Like  Casabianca  on 
the  burning  deck,  the  hypnotic  self  will  go  on  obeying  the  order  once 
given  until  it  is  cancelled  by  the  same  voice  with  equal  authority. 
For  instance,  M.  Janet  told  N.,  an  entranced  subject,  that  she  was  to 
say  her  prayers  as  soon  as  she  awoke  from  her  trance.  In  this  case  the 
suggestion  was  able  to  influence  the  ceremonial  act,  but  not  the  con- 
scious intention.  K.  was  awakened,  and  showed  no  real  disposition  to 
pray.  But  her  hands  clasped  themselves  together,  without  her  con- 
sciousness,— the  hypnotic  self  doing,  so  to  say,  what  it  could  to  pray  in 
spite  of  her.  After  a  time  one  of  the  bystanders,  and  then  M.  Janet 
himself,  tried  to  unclasp  her  hands,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  She 
then  perceived  that  her  hands  were  clasped,  tried  in  vain  to  unclasp 
them,  and  became  greatly  alarmed.     The  muscles  continued  in   strong 
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€OQtrBctiiie  and  she  could  do  nothing  with  them.  Professor  Janet  was 
obliged  to  re-entranoe  her,  and  then  a  word  or  touch  of  command  was 
enough. 

Observe,  however,  that  a  collision  of  this  kind  can  generally  be 
tmm\j  guarded  against.  The  operator  has  only  to  add,  in  giving  the 
■Bggertion,  ^  Tou  are  to  do  this  until  I  tell  you  to  cease  doing  it, 
and  even  after  the  primary  self  has  been  awakened  you  are  to  continue 
on  the  alert  for  any  command  of  mine."  It  would  probably  in  all  cases 
be  easy  to  educate  the  hypnotic  self  up  to  this  point  of  common-sense. 

I  am  assuming  of  course  that  there  is  no  ctntagonism  to  be  overcome, 
— that  the  hypnotic  self  is  merely  anxious  to  obey  the  operator,  so  soon 
at  it  recognises  an  authentic  command.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impos- 
able  that  the  hypnotic  self  should  take  the  bit,  so  to  say,  between  its 
taeth,  and  defy  the  operator  and  the  primary  self  alike.  What  might 
happen  in  such  a  case  we  can  at  present  only  conjecture. 

There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  this  contracture  of  the  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer  which  deserves  careful  attention. 

A  contracture,  or  persistent  contraction  of  a  limb,  may  be  of  three 
main  kinds — (1)  Ail  the  muscles  may  be  contracted  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  attitude  which  the  limb  assumes  in  such  a  case  is 
invariable ;  being  the  resultant  of  the  several  opposing  muscular  forces 
at  work.  Such  a  condition  ia  rarely  obtained  in  a  perfect  form,  as  the 
nervous  energy  is  rarely  equally  distributed,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
seen  sometimes  in  tetanus.  (2)  Or  the  contraction  may  be  confined  to 
a  single  muscle,  or  more  commonly  to  a  single  group  of  muscles  whose 
nervous  supplies  are  intimately  associated  together  by  long  habit. 
Without  going  further  into  details,  we  may  say  that  contractures  of 
these  two  classes  are  ancUomiccUly  defined^ — that  their  limits  correspond 
to  nerve-provinces,  and  that  they  are  thus  distinctly  referable  to  some 
organic  lesion. 

(3)  But  there  is  a  third  class  of  contractures  sometimes  seen  in 
hysterical  cases,  where  the  distribution  of  the  contracture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  results  which  ought  to  follow  from  any  known 
organic  lesion.^  That  is  to  say  that  certain  muscles  innervated  by 
different  nerves  may  be  contractured  in  different  degrees,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  limb  in  a  rigid  attitude,  simulating  a  special  act 
or  emotion,  as  menace,  supplication,  &c.  In  these  cases,  as  in  certain 
troubles  of  speaking  and  writing  (aphasia,  agraphy),  the  area  of  trouble 
corresponds  to  a  complex  idea,  which  works  itself  out  in  a  group  of 
associated  movements.  And  these  contractures,  consequent  on  hypnotic 
suggestion,  while  affording  an  excellent  means  of  studying  such 
coordinations  of  movements,  throw  light  also  (as  M.  Janet  remarks)  on 
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the  cause  and  treatment  of  certain  complex  contractures  whii 
occasionally  arise  in  hysterical  or  insane  subjects.  Professor  Janet 
himself  effected  a  very  singular  cure  of  a  trouble  of  this  kind.  A 
woman  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  raised  her  arm  to  strike  him. 
'*  As  if  by  a  punishment  from  heaven  the  right  arm  remained  con- 
tractured  in  the  attitude  of  a  menaced  blow."  This  contracture  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  she  consulted  Dr.  Gibert,  who  showed  the  case  to 
Professor  Janet.  She  refused  to  be  hypnotised  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
no  actual  hypnotisation  was  necessary.  A  single  command  given  to 
her  by  Professor  Janet  in  the  waking  state  caused  the  contracture  first 
to  oscillate  between  the  right  and  left  arm,  and  then  to  disappear 
altogether.  Thus  the  contracture,  the  forced  and  permanent  attitude 
which  the  limb  had  assumed  under  a  strong  psychical  stimulus,  in  the 
;u;cess  of  rage,  was  abolished  by  another  psychical  stimulus, — ^the  com- 
mand confidently  uttered  by  an  operator  in  whose  power  this  susceptible 
subject  probably  already  believed. 

This  hysterical  delimitation  of  a  fantastic  area  of  injury  is 
observable  also  in  ansBsthesise  and  dyssBsthesise,  and  seems  precisely 
parallel  to  the  results  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 

I  will  mention  yet  one  more  experiment  to  iUustrate  the  partition 
of  powers  between  the  normal  and  the  hypnotic  selves.     It  shows  what 
may  happen  when  the  two  controls  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  the 
kind  of  deadlock  which  may  result.     The  subject  N.  was  once  more 
ordered  in  the  trance   to  pray  after   being  awakened.       Her  hiUids 
accordingly  drew  together  to  execute  the  command,  but  this  time  the 
order  had  not  taken  such  a  strong  hold  as  usual,  and  the  hands  were 
easily  separated,  and  the  effect  of  the  suggestion  seemed  to  Ije  at  an 
end.     And  now  the  waking  and  conscious  N.  was  requested  to  put  her 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    She  tried  to  do  so,  but  she  found  that 
it  was  impossible.     She  could  only  clench  her  fists,  or  interlock  her 
fingers  ;  she  could  not  remember  how  to  hold  her  hands  with  palm 
pressed  to  palm.     That  position  had  for  the  time  been  appropriated  by 
the  hypnotic  self,  and  although  the  hypnotic  self  had  not   power  to 
maintain  the  position,  it  still  retained  control  (so  to  say)  over  the 
brain-cells  which  governed  the  position  ;  so  that  the  normal  self  was  left 
in  a  state  something  like  that  of  the  aphasic  patient  who  knows  quite 
well  what  he  wants  to  say  but  cannot  control  his  vocal  organs  to  utter 
the  sound.     And   similarly  with  the  same  subject,   if  an  order  were 
given  to  the  hypnotic  self  to  write  down  the  even  numbers,  the  normal 
self  was  only  able  to  write  down  the  odd  numbers.     In  like  manner, 
in  the  troubles  of  verbal  memory,  we  come  upon  cases  where  definite 
individual  words  cannot  be  recollected.     And  thus  the  experimental 
cases  confirm  the  lessons  already  drawn  from  the  morbid  cases,  and 
indicate    that    each   several   word   or   number  must  in   some    sens4> 
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spond  to  a  separate  nervous  process,  iaolable  from  all  other  pro- 

s,  however  closely  some  of  them  may  resemble  it. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  class  of  unconscious  acts, 

II.  Acts  unconscious  by  reason  of  the  anaesthesia  of  the  limb  which 
rforms  them.     And  here  let  us  consider  whether  some  part  of  the  pro 
fls  thus  far  described  is  capable  of  rev^^a^.     We  have   seen   that  by 
jggesting  an  unconscious  action  we  can  sometimes  induce  a  partial  or 
»y5tematised  anaesthesia,  an  unconsciousness  on  the  subject's  part  which 
extends  to  the  suggested  act,  and  to  that  act  only.  Now  supposing  that 
anesthesia  already  exists,  as  the  result  of  nervous  malady,  can  we  in- 
dace  an  unconscious  action  without  the  aid  of  hypnotism  ?    With  some 
sabjects  this  can  in  fact  be  done.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  arm  which 
lias  no  sensation.      Place  a  screen  between  the  subject's  eyes  and  his 
inn ; — (this  is  better  than  closing  his  eyes,  which  may  to  some  extent 
hypnotise  him), — and  raise  the  insensible  arm  in  the  air.    It  will  remain 
in  that  position  for  a  long  time, — sometimes  for  more  than  an  hour, 
— thus  showing  (just  as  the  rigidity  consequent  on  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion also  shows)  that  our  failure  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  keep 
the  arm  extended  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  is  due  to  nervous  and  not 
to  muscular  exhaustion.     Moreover,  if  we  communicate  some  movement 
to  this  insensible  arm  it  will  repeat  the  movement  many  times ;  even 
continuing  to  write  a  sentence  which  has  been  suggested  to  it. 

Mme.  B.  is  completely  anaesthetic  on  the  left  side.  Professor  Janet 
put  an  opera-glass  into  her  left  hand,  a  screen  being  interposed  between 
hand  and  face,  so  that  Mme.  B.  could  not  tell  what  had  been  done. 
But  the  left  hand  opened  the  glass  and  raised  it  towards  the  face,  thus 
bringing  it  into  Mme.  B's.  visual  field.  Mme.  B.  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
ment, "  Why,  it  is  an  opera-glass  that  I  have  in  my  left  hand."  We  thus 
see  that  the  unconscious  self  which  controlled  the  ansesthctic  hand  con- 
trolled also  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence.  The  hand  was  made  to 
execute  the  complex  movement  which  the  touch  of  the  opera-glass  sug- 
gested. Thus  although  Mme.  B.  (L^onie)  could  not  feel  what  was 
happening  to  that  arm  and  hand,  someone  or  something  must  have  felt 
the  touch ;  some  nervous  centres  must  have  responded  which  were 
capable  of  executing  much  more  tlian  an  ordinary  reflex  movement, 
centres  which  had  at  their  command  the  experience  of  life,  even  the 
experience  of  writing  a  sentence,  which  in  Mme.  B's.  case  is  an  accom- 
plishment quite  recently  acquired. 

Once  more.  The  self,  or  whatever  we  call  it,  which  dominates  the 
anesthetic  limb,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  choice,  or  recognising  a  dis- 
tinction between  various  operators,  as  decidedly  as  the  normal  self  can 
do  aa  Thus  if  M.  Janet  (out  of  sight  of  Mme.  B.)  extends  her  anses- 
thetic  arm  in  the  air,  he  finds  that  he  can  himself  easily  move  it  in  any 
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"   \  redex  action,  ))iit  needs,  or  lia>n:ivv 

,     ■    :*.-:ideration.      It  niav  h«?  r<'hirinl».'nil 

:   •. :  automatic    writing:  J    pni'it.'.l  mu: 

•.:.'.::  not  immediately  govern«'d   iiv  tin' 

•     :  ur.d  in  the  words  often   unfon.M.i'.uViv 

.-.  I'cc.  hy  persons  whust?   mind  wa^  v^>\\ 

^.:'..v:ir.     Such  unconseimis  trrifin'i  i-.  i.f 

~  *  • 

,-..   the   most    interesting:  varit'tv  •  of  i!j 
'  ••  ::ii   which  wtUiave  n«.»w  to  d»al.      Ai.-" 
>    -tioiis   liriiii^s  out   in    a    einioiiH   wy 
'   ■  .     ::y]'Ti«.»tic   stdf.      Just    as  our*  >eaTri!»'" 

-  "     -  iV.  :Tit«">  successiva?  periods  of  ^otiin  •*:: 

:  :.:eM!'»ry,  so  idM)  our  acts  of  di<t  ^act■|.• 
•.  .•  .1  a!id  fostere<l   in   sueh    a    wav    a-    t. 
•      .  •>  ni:inifestation  of  an  und»*rl\  inir  p»'r 
.  ,        :     ':w^  in  tindinij:   '*  suhjects,"   and  skin  i:. 
:•..'.:<  instance  of   wliat  mav  !•«•  d«ir.r   l.v 
.  •  ,  -:  .:.••. — sui;i,'estion  not  hiud  and  doniii-ii  *. 
-     .-    "::.r'  acts  which  foUow   upon   it     :•  \ir 
-   •     ^u*  ;cct's   attention,    whi<di    coiiTiin;.-^ 

.   ••      ■.".•1    into   tho    hospital    at     Havre    f«.r 
i.   •!.  I  necame  (juite  rati«)nal  diifii;;,'  ti:-"' 

-  >   .:  •  i^-iit.     The  liospital  doctor  ol»^tr\  ...j 
.    ■",   ■•.::.[   -Tivitetl    Professor   Jani-r.    ^\!l•.■e 

:li'    d-.ctor  was   talkiniic   to    him    'mm  i 

.  ^^    .•   .       *'.'.'.'.  •.  I  lavself  lu'hind  him  and  t«i!d  hi:a 

*.    •       :    <-  ::"./.  I  '..\\  to  touch   his  arm  in  «)rd»r  to 
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piOToke  the  desired  act,  afterwards  his  unconscious  obedience  followed 
my  order  without  difficulty.  I  made  him  walk,  sit  down,  kneel, — all 
without  knowing  it.  I  even  told  him  to  lie  down  on  his  stomach,  and 
he  fell  down  at  once,  but  his  head  still  raised  itself  to  answer  the 
doctor's  questions.  The  doctor  asked  him,  '  In  what  position  are  you 
while  I  am  talking  to  you  ? '  '  Why,  I  am  standing  by  my  bed,  I  am 
not  moving.'  *  Don't  you  see  how  small  you  have  become  V  *  I 
an  shorter  than  you  are,  but  I  am  not  shorter  than  usuaL'  I  could 
nucely  believe  that  a  man  awake  and  in  possession  of  his  faculties 
(far  there  was  no  delirium),  could  imagine  that  he  was  standing  up 
vhen  he  was  really  lying  on  his  stomach  on  the  ground.  But  in  fact 
a  kind  of  hallucination  united  with  the  '  systematised  anaesthesia '  in 
froducing  this  strange  state  of  things."  This  subject  was  never  hyp- 
aotised  at  all,  and  the  sensibility  to  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  the 
JMre  temporary  result  of  the  state  of  alcoholism.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  any  relaxation  of  mental  unity,  any  slackening  of  the 
oentralising  energy  which,  so  to  say,  keeps  a  man's  personality  together, 
■ftj  afford  opportunity  for  the  setting  up  of  a  secondary  series  of 
aetkmSy  not  included  in  the  primary  consciousness.  The  man  recover- 
ing from  delirium  tremens  was  suggestible  in  much  the  same  manner 
M  A  healthy  man  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  or  in  an  ordinary  doze  or 
draaiD. 

And  here  I  shall  for  the  time  desert  M.  Janet,  in  order  to  relate  a 
noent  experiment  of  Professor  Li^geois,  of  Nancy.  Professor  li^geois 
■eeoia  not  to  have  seen  Professor  Janet's  article,  and  discusses  the 
phenomena  from  a  different  point  of  view.^  It  is  the  more  interesting 
thflnlore,  to  note  their  complete  concordance  with  Professor  Janet's 
rasolts. 

My  readers  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  a  common  experiment  to 
mj  to  an  entranced  subject,  say  Camille,  '*  When  you  wake.  Professor 
LUjgeoiB  [or  any  given  person  present]  will  have  left  the  room ; — he 
vill  be  no  longer  present,  you  will  not  hear  him  or  see  him."  Camille 
vnkes,  and  experiences  what  the  school  of  Nancy  term  a  "  negative  hal- 
buination.''  She  no  longer  perceives  Professor  li^geois,  though  in  all 
other  ways  she  is  apparently  perfectly  normal.  Now  in  the  experi- 
nent  to  be  recounted  Professor  Li^geois,  thus  banished  by  suggestion 
from  the  purview  of  the  apparently  waking  Camille,  succeeds  in  getting 
■tenJthily  back  into  communication  with  some  consciousness  of  Camille's, 
bat  not  with  that  same  consciousness  from  which  he  has  been  expressly 
buished.      I  abbreviate  Professor  li^geois'   account  of   one  of  these 


^  The  artiole  in  the  Setme  de  VH^pnotisme  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  a  forthcoming 
hook  of  PjroCi  LUgeoii'on  Suggestion  and  Somnambuliitn,  in  their  Connection  with  Jurit- 
mmd  Legal  Medicine, 
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*'  M.  Li^beault  entranced  Oamille,  and,  at  my  request,  suggested  to  her 
that  she  would  neither  see  nor  hear  me  any  longer.  Awakened,  the  subject 
is  en  rapport  with  everyone  else  ;  I  alone  exist  for  her  no  longer  ;  but,  is  I 
shall  show,  this  is  not  strictly  true ;  there  are  in  her,  as  it  were,  two  per- 
sonalities, one  of  which  sees  me,  while  the  other  does  not  see  me,  and  hears 
me,  while  the  other  pays  no  attention  to  my  words. 

''  I  began  by  satisfying  myself  as  to  the  state  of  her  sensibility ;  oddly 
enough  she  was  still  sensitive  to  pain  inflicted  by  other  persons  present,  but 
not  by  me  ;  if  they  pricked  her  she  quickly  withdrew  her  arm  ;  if  I  pricked 
her  she  felt  nothing  ;  even  if  I  left  a  pin  sticking  in  her  she  neither  felt  nor 
saw  it.  [Professor  Li^geois  supposes  this  elective  anesthesia  to  be  a  quite  novel 
phenomenon  ;  but  it  is  surely  only  an  extension  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
subject  of  a  negative  hallucination  habitually  has  in  perceiving  any  manifes- 
tation of  the  personage  temporarily  abolished.  The  degree  of  the  difficulty 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  no  doubt  in  the  present  case  the  negative 
hallucination  was  very  complete.]  Having  found  that  a  direct  appeal  from 
me  produced  no  reply,  I  proceeded  as  impersonally  as  possible  ;  speaking,  not 
in  my  own  name,  but  as  though  I  were  an  inward  voice  of  the  subject's  own, 
expressing  thoughts  which  emanated  from  her  own  mind.  I  said,  *  Camille 
is  thirsty ;  she  will  go  to  the  kitchen  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  she 
will  place  on  this  table.'  She  seemed  to  have  heard  nothing,  and  yet  after  a 
few  moments  she  executed  the  prescribed  action,  with  the  quick  impetuous 
movements  often  observed  in  the  somnambulic  state.  She  was  asked  why 
she  had  brought  the  glass  and  put  it  on  the  table ;  she  could  not  understand 
what  was  meant ;  '  she  had  not  moved ;  there  was  no  glass  on  the  table.' 
Similarly  she  uttered  whatever  words  I  suggested  to  her,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  unaware  of  having  uttered  them.  At  the  same  time,  when 
M.  Li^beault  addressed  me  she  was  astonished,  and  thought  that  he  was 
talking  to  the  wall.  Wishing  to  assure  myself  that  she  did  actually  see  me, 
though  not  conscious  of  doing  so,  I  said,  '  Camille  will  take  from  the  pocket 
of  M.  Li^geois  a  bottle  which  contains  eau  de  Cologne ;  she  will  uncork 
it  and  smell  the  delicious  scent.'  She  got  up,  came  straight  to  me,  found  in 
my  pocket  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  uncorked  it  and  smelt  the  odour  with 
delight. ' 

I  need  not  prolong  the  account  of  the  experiment.  Its  point  is 
plain.  While  Camille  was  under  the  spell  of  the  negative  hallucination, 
— while,  so  far  as  her  conscious  self  was  concerned,  she  could  not  dis- 
cern Professor  Li^geois'  presence, — Professor  li^geois,  speaking  imper- 
sonally but  authoritatively,  succeeded  in  gaining  control  over  some 
unconscious  stratum  in  Camille,  and  in  prompting  acts  of  which  the 
active,  speaking  Camille  continued  unaware  even  while  she  executed 
them. 

"  It  has  been  believed  till  now,"  adds  Professor  li^geois,  speaking 
perhaps  in  somewhat  too  general'terms,  "  that  the  negative  hallucination 
completely  annulled  the  visual  or  auditory  sensations,  preventing  their 
being  perceived  by  the  brain.  Well,  we  believe  that  this  is  an  error ; 
there  is  visual,  tliere  is  auditory  perception ;  these  perceptions  do  not 
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the  conscious  ego,  but  they  realise  themselves  in  the  unconscious 
ego ;  and  the  person  banished  by  the  negative  hallucination  can  enter 
into  communication  with  the  subject,  from  whose  eyes  it  was  believed 
ihfX  he  had  entirely  disappeared." 

It  will  be  seen  how  closely  concordant  is  all  this  with  Professor 
Janet's  results.  I  forbear  to  insist  here  on  another  point  which  Pro- 
fesaor  la^geois'  experiment  with  the  ammonia  suggests, — namely,  that 
if  we  assume,  as  is  on  other  grounds  probable,  that  no  sensation  of 
GamiUe's  can  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the  whole  of  her  personality, 
there  was  probably  a  self  profounder  still  which  recognised,  both 
that  M.  li^geois  was  in  the  room  all  the  time,  and  that  the  flask  con- 
tained ammonia,  and  not  eau  de  Cologne.  But  this  point  may  recur 
to  the  reader's  mind  at  a  later  stage  of  Professor  Janet's  experiments, 
-to  which  experiments  we  must  now  return. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  a  secondary  personality  summoned  into 
being,  so  to  say,  by  our  own  experiments,  and  taking  its  orders  entirely 
from  ns.  It  seems,  however,  that,  when  once  set  up,  this  new  person- 
ality can  occasionaUy  assume  the  initiative  and  can  say  what  it  wants 
to  say  without  any  prompting.  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  what 
may  be  termed  a  conjoint  epistle  addressed  to  Professor  Janet  by  Mme. 
B.,  and  her  secondary  personality,  L^ontine.  "  She  had  left  Havre 
more  than  two  months  when  I  received  from  her  a  very  curious  letter. 
On  the  first  page  was  a  short  note,  written  in  a  serious  and  respectful 
style. — She  was  unwell,  she  said, — worse  on  some  days  than  on  others, 
— and  she  signed  her  true  name,  Mme.  6.  But  over  the  page  began 
another  letter  in  a  quite  different  style,  and  which  I  may  quote  as  a 
curiosity.  *  My  dear  good  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  B.  really  really  makes 
me  suffer  very  much  ;  she  cannot  sleep,  she  spits  blood,  she  hurts  me  ; 
I  am  going  to  demolish  her,  she  bores  me,  I  am  ill  also,  this  is  from 
your  devoted  Ldontine.'  When  Mme.  B.  returned  to  Havre  I 
naturaUy  questioned  her  about  this  singular  missive.  She  remembered 
the  Jirst  letter  very  distinctly  .  .  .  but  had  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  the  second,  ...  I  at  first  thought  that  there  must  have  been 
an  attack  of  spontaneous  somnambulism  between  the  moment  when 
she  finished  the  first  letter  and  the  moment  when  she  closed  the  enve- 
lope. .  .  .  But  afterwards  these  unconscious,  spontaneous  letters 
became  common,  and  I  was  better  able  to  study  their  mode  of  produc- 
tion. I  was  fortunately  able  to  watch  Mme.  B.  on  one  occasion  while 
she  went  through  this  curious  performance.  She  was  seated  at  a 
table,  and  held  in  her  left  hand  the  piece  of  knitting  at  which 
she  had  been  working.  Her  face  was  calm,  her  eyes  looked  into 
space  with  a  certain  fixity,  but  she  was  not  cataleptic,  for  she  was 
humming  a  rustic  air;  her  right  hand  wrote  quickly  and  as  it  were 
surreptitiously. — I  removed  the  paper  without  her  noticing  me  and  then 

7.  c*L 
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spoke  to  her ;  she  turned  round,  wide  awake,  but  sarpriaed  to  see  me, 
for  in  her  state  of  distraction  she  had  not  noticed  my  approach.  Of 
the  letter  which  she  was  writing  she  knew  nothing  whatever." 

L^ontine's  independent  action  is  not  entirely  confined  to  writing 
letters.  She  observed  (apparently)  that  when  her  primary  self,  L^nie, 
discovered  these  letters,  she  (L^nie)  tore  them  up.  So  L^ptine  hit 
on  the  plan  of  placing  them  in  a  photographic  album  into  which  L^nie 
could  not  look  without  falling  into  catalepsy  (on  account  of  an 
association  of  ideas  with  Dr.  Gibert,  whose  portrait  had  been  in  the 
album).  In  order  to  accomplish  an  act  like  this  L^ntine  has  to  wait 
for  a  moment  when  L^onie  is  distracted,  or,  as  we  say,  absent-minded. 
If  she  can  catch  her  in  this  state  L^ntine  can  direct  L^nie's  walks, 
for  instance,  or  make  her  start  on  a  railway  journey  without  luggage,  in 
order  to  get  to  Havre  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  be  observed  that  L^ntine  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  mere  stages — which  cannot  be  called  personaUties 
— through  which  Mr.  Gurney's  hypnotic  subjects  could  be  led  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  pleasure, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fully 
developed  alternating  personalities  of  such  a  case  as  F^lida  X.  If 
L^ontine  were  habitually  encouraged, — if  a  large  part  of  Mme.  B.'s 
life  were  passed  in  that  hypnotic  stage  in  which  L^ntine  holds 
unchecked  dominion, — we  must  suppose  that  Ldontine  would  acquire 
more  and  more  power  of  intervening  in  Mme.  B.'s  waking  state — her 
L^onie  state — also ;  until  perhaps  the  relapses  from  L^ontine  into 
L^onie, — from  the  secondary  into  the  primary  personality, — might 
become  as  brief  and  rare  as  they  have  become  in  the  often-cited  case  of 
Felida  X.  And  thus  the  whole  personage  might  undergo  profound 
alteration  by  gradual  steps  leading  on  from  what  was  at  first  a 
mere  momentary  experiment. 

V.  We  have  thus  very  briefly  traced  the  analogy  between  four  classes 
of  unconscious  or  automatic  actions, — actions  not  forming  a  part  of 
the  primary  chain  of  memories.  We  have  considered  the  automatic 
actions  which  are  the  result  of  hypnotic  suggestion  ;  and  those  which 
accompany  local  anoesthesise ;  and  those  which  occur  during  mental 
distraction  (or  negative  hallucination) ;  and  those  which  present  them- 
selves spontaneously, — which  make  an  irruption  into  normal  life  as 
though  for  some  definite  purpose,  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  some  sub- 
conscious personality.  I  think  that  Professor  Janet's  comparison  of 
these  various  forms  of  automatic  action  is  highly  instructive,  and  I 
observe  with  interest  that  they  have  led  him  to  a  view  of  the  essence 
of  the  hypnotic  state  which  resembles  the  old  view  of  Deleuze,  and 
comes  nearer  than  anyone  else's  that  I  can  quote  to  the  view  which  I 
have  myself  several  times  endeavoured  to  express,  but  which  has 
hitherto  attracted  little  notica 
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^  I  shall  be  tempted,"  says  M.  Janet  (p.  258),  ^^  to  say  with  Deleuze 
that  the  forgetfolness  of  all  that  has  passed  during  the  somnambulic 
state  is  Uie  principal  psychological  character  of  somnambulism.  This 
is  its  only  constant  character."  Now  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  any  character  of  the  hypnotic  trance  is  absolutely  constant  in  all 
cases.  But  it  seems  to  me  most  important  that  this  formation  of  a 
aeeondary  ehain  of  memory  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  fundamental 
point,  rather  than  the  susceptibility  to  suggestion  which  recent  savants 
have  more  usually  singled  out,  or  the  transmission  of  a  specific 
effluence  on  which  most  of  the  early  mesmerists  insisted.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  deny  the  suggestibility,  and  I  continue  to  believe  in  some- 
thing like  the  specific  effluence,  now  so  generally  discredited,  but  which 
Mr.  Gumey's  experiments  seem  to  me  to  confirm.  But  neither  of  these 
characteristics,  I  think,  goes  so  deep  as  the  division  of  m^emory. 
There  is  nothing  else  which  shows  us  so  instructively  the  true  relation 
of  hypnotism  to  other  states. 

And  here  I  may  repeat  my  own  contention,  ^  which  is  briefly  this  : — 

T  hold  that  hypnotism  (itself  a  word  covering  a  vast  variety  of 
different  states)  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  one  special  case 
which  falls  under  a  far  wider  category, — the  category,  namely,  of 
detfelopments  of  a  secondary  personality,  I  hold  that  we  each  of  us  con- 
tain the  potentialities  of  many  different  arrangements  of  the  elements 
of  our  personality,  each  arrangement  being  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  by  differences  in  the  chain  of  memories  which  pertains  to  it.  The 
arrangement  with  which  we  habitually  identify  ourselves, — what  we  call 
the  normal  or  primary  self, — consists,  in  my  view,  of  elements  selected  for 
us  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  special  reference  to  the  maintenance 
of  ordinary  physical  needs,  and  is  not  necessarily  superior  in  any 
other  respect  to  the  latent  personalities  which  lie  alongside  it, — the 
fresh  combinations  of  our  personal  elements  which  may  be  evoked,  by 
accident  or  design,  in  a  variety  to  which  we  can  at  present  assign  no 
limit.  I  consider  that  dreams,  with  natural  somnambulism,  automatic 
writing,  with  so-called  mediumistic  trance,  as  well  as  certain  intoxica- 
tions, epilepsies,  hysterias,  and  recurrent  insanities,  afford  examples  of 
the  development  of  what  I  have  called  secondary  mnemonic  chains, — 
fresh  personalities,  more  or  less  complete,  alongside  the  normal  state. 
And  I  would  add  that  hypnotism  is  only  the  name  given  to  a  group  of 
empirical  methods  of  inducing  these  fresh  personalities, — of  shifting 
the  centres  of  maximum  energy,  and  starting  a  new  mnemonic  chain. 

And  observe  that  this  is  no  mere  matter  of  verbal  definition ;  it 
involves  in  the  first  place  a  principle  of  classification,  and  in  the 
second  place  a  novel  criterion  for  the  discussions  so  frequently  raised 

1  See Proceedvng9  S.  P.  R,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  1636,  224232,  6035. 
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as  to  the  cansciousness  or  unconscumanesa  of  any  given  act.  In  the 
first  place,  the  classification  of  hypnotic  stages  must  not  be  determined, 
as  the  Salpdtri^re  school  determine  it,  by  somatic  indications  alone, — hj 
states  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  reflexes.  The  true,  the  central  indica- 
tion of  a  change  of  hypnotic  state  will  be  a  change  of  the  scope  of 
memory. 

And  conversely  every  somatic  change — even  the  stiffening  of  a  limb 
daring  apparently  normal  waking  life — ^will  on  this  view  bear  some 
relation  to  the  change  of  memory.  Thas  suppose  that  my  arm  is 
rendered  anaesthetic  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  is  then  pricked  with- 
out my  seeing  it,  I  shall  be  unconscious  of  the  pricks.  My  normal  self, 
that  is  to  say,  will  be  unconscious  of  them,  and  on  the  ordinary  view 
my  whole  self  will  be  unconscious  of  them.  But  in  the  view  which  I 
am  now  advocating  I  shall  consider  it  as  practically  certain  d  priori 
that  some  phase  of  personality  of  mine  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
pricks,  and  must  have  registered  them  on  some  latent  mnemonic  chain. 
Thus,  in  a  word,  nothing  which  my  organism  does  or  suffers  is  un- 
conscious, but  the  consciousness  of  any  giver  act  or  endurance  may 
form  a  part  of  a  chain  of  memories  which  never  happens  to  obtrude 
itself  into  my  waking  life. 

The  subject  needs  as  much  illustration  as  possible ;  and  here  I  will 
give  two  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  a  transition  from  one  form  of 
incipient  secondary  personality  to  another  may  be  effected.  Both  are 
taken  from  Professor  Janet.  The  first  shows  the  transition  from  acts 
of  distraction  to  the  hypnotic  state ;  the  second  shows  the  transition 
from  the  hypnotic  state  to  an  independent  alternative  personality, 
sharing  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  active  life. 

First  I  quote  the  words  in  which  M.  Janet  describes  how  by 
merely  educing  and  fostering  acts  of  distraction  the  hypnotic  state  was 
ultimately  induced ; — as  though  it  were  the  hypnotic  self  which  per- 
formed the  acts  of  distraction,  and  when  these  acts  became  numerous 
and  complex  the  hypnotic  self  was  obliged  to  assume  full  control  of  the 
personality  in  order  to  fulfil  its  task. 

"  M.  Binet  had  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  one  of  the  subjects  on 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  studying  acts  rendered  unconscious  by 
anaesthesia,  and  I  had  asked  his  permission  to  produce  on  this  subject 
the  phenomenon  of  sibggestion  by  distraction.  Everything  took  place 
just  as  I  expected.  The  subject  (Hab.),  fully  awake,  talked  to  M. 
Binet.  Placing  myself  behind  her  I  caused  her  to  move  her  hand 
unconsciously,  to  write  a  few  words,  to  answer  my  questions  by 
signs,  <bc.  Suddenly  Hab.  ceased  to  speak  to  M.  Binet,  and,  turning 
towards  me,  continued  correctly  by  the  voice  the  conversation  which 
she  had  begun  with  me  by  unconscious  signs.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
no  longer  spoke  to  M.  Binet,  and  could  no  longer  hear  him  speak ;  in  a 
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woid,  ahe  had  £allen  into  elective  sonmambuliBm.      It  was  necessary  to 
wmke  her  up ;  and  when  awakened  she  had  naturally  forgotten  every- 
thing.    Now  Hab.  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  me  at  all ;  it  was  not, 
IbereSore^  my  presence  which  had  sent  her  to  sleep.     The  sleep  was 
therefore   in  this  case  manifestly  the  result  of  the  development  of 
wneon§ciou8  ctctiona,  which  had  invaded,  and  finally  effaced,  the  normal 
oonacioiisness.     This  explanation,  indeed,  is  easily  verified.     My  sub- 
ject^ Mme.  B.,  remains  wide  awake  in  my  neighbourhood  so  long  as  I 
do  not  provoke  unconscious  phenomena ;  but  when  the  unconscious 
phenomena   become  too  numerous  and  too  complicated,  she  goes  to 
sleep.     We    may    similarly  explain   a  peculiarity  in   the   execution 
of    ihe    post-hypnotic  suggestions.     So    long   as   these    are    simple^ 
the   sabject  executes  them   unconsciously  while  she   talks  of   some- 
thing else.      But  when  they  are  long  and  complicated,   the   subject 
talks  less  and  less  while  she  executes  them,  ends  by  going  to  sleep,  and 
executes  them  rapidly  in  the  somnambulic  state.''     M.  Janet  goes  on 
to  suggest  (as  had  already  been  suggested  Proceedings  S.  P.  R.,  Vol. 
lY.,  pp.  235,  254,  <fec.),  that  the  trance  which  often  comes  upon  the 
"  writing  medium  "  in  the  middle  of  the  s^nce  is  a  phenomenon  of 
this  same  kind.     When  the  tension  of  the  automatic  script  which 
the  "  medium  "  is  producing  becomes  too  great,  the  normal  self  sinks 
for  ihe  time  being  below  the  level  of  consciousness,  and  the  secondary 
self,  from  which  the  writing  proceeds,  becomes  dominant  in  its  turn. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  explanation  of  that  very  singular 
phenomenon — the  trance  of  the  automatist — is  a  new  one,  and  by 
no  means  identical  with  the  phrase  commonly  used  by  Spiritualists, 
who  say  that  the  writing  medium  is  ''mesmerised  by  the  con- 
trolling spirit."  In  putting  forward  this  new  explanation,  which 
refers  the  trance  to  a  mere  change  of  cerebral  equilibrium — a 
mere  shifting  of  the  psychical  centre  of  energy  within  the  personality 
of  the  automatist  himself, — I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  some  influence  external  to  the  writer's  may  at  times  be 
operative.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mrs.  Newnham,  for  example,  (when 
writing  automatically  answers  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Newn- 
ham^  but  unseen  by  her),  had  fallen  into  a  trance  when  overtaxed 
(instead  of  merely  feeling  headache  and  exhaustion),  this  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  classed  as  a  kind  of  mesmerisation  by  an  influence 
coming  primarily  from  outside  the  automatist's  personality,  though 
exercised — not  by  external  "  passes  "  or  words  or  looks — but  as  it  were 
from  a  base  of  operations  within  the  automatist  herself.  And  if  there 
be  any  intelligences,  other  than  those  of  living  men,  which  can  in  any 
way  act  upon  us,  then  assuredly  this  mode  of  action  would  for  them 
also  be  in  accordance  with  analogy ; — namely,  to  influence  the  subject 
to  write,  and  occasionally  to  send  him  to   sleep, — to  submerge  his 
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normal  personality, — when  their  controlling  influence  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity.  But  it  is  in  ordinary  cases  quite  unnecessary  to 
assume  any  external  influence  at  alL  Unless  the  nuUter  of  the  written 
message  be  provably  such  as  the  writer's  mind,  in  a  state  of  exalted 
dream,  could  not  have  originated,  we  cannot  possibly  assume,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  hypnotic  analogies,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  writing 
comes  automatically, — appears  to  him  as  external  to  his  normal  con- 
sciousness,— ^in  any  way  proves  that  it  has  in  truth  originated  outside 
himself. 

And  next  as  to  the  transition  from  the  hypnotic  trance  to  an  in- 
dependent secondary  personality.  M.  Janet  justly  remarks, — and 
here  he  is  following,  probably  without  ever  having  seen  the  ZaiHj  the 
observations  which  Elliotson  made  long  ago, — ^how  very  difierent, 
in  diflerent  cases,  is  the  cMnotirU  of  personality  which  the  hyp- 
notised subject  is  able  to  manifest.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
hypnotic  self  by  no  means  closely  follows  the  characteristics  of  the 
waking  self.  A  person  who  is  lively  and  clever  in  common  life  may 
make  a  dull  and  torpid  hypnotic  subject ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
person  who  in  common  life  is  shy  or  stupid  may  develop,  when  hyp- 
notised, a  surprising  boldness  and  vivacity.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  with  Dr.  EUiotson's  patients,  the  Okeys.  "  I  used  first  to  send 
them  to  sleep,"  he  says  (Zoist,  Vol.  III.,  p.  68);  "  on  their  opening  their 
eyes,  and  becoming  active  again,  they  were  in  a  wild,  merry,  and  mad 
state,  most  waggish,  and  full  of  ungovernable  fun,  caring  for  nobody." 
This  fact,  like  many  other  points  which  are  now  matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation, roused  suspicion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  phe- 
nomena. It  is  to  be  wished  that  those  who  scoffed  at  the  Okeys  could 
have  seen  Professor  Janet's  undeniably  genuine  subject  Mme.  B.,  whose 
hypnotic  character  (as  I  have  myself  seen)  undergoes  an  even  grotesque 
change  of  the  same  kind.  "  This  poor  peasant,"  says  Professor  Janet, 
"  is  in  her  normal  state  a  serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  woman,  calm 
and  slow,  very  gentle  and  extremely  timid.  No  one  would  suspect  the 
existence  of  the  personage  whom  she  includes  within  her.  Hardly  is 
she  entranced  when  she  is  metamorphosed ;  her  face  is  no  longer  the 
same  ;  her  eyes  indeed  remain  closed,  but  the  acuteness  of  her  other 
senses  compensates  for  the  absence  of  sight.  She  becomes  gay,  noisy, 
and  restless  to  an  insupportable  degree  ;  she  continues  goodnatured, 
but  she  has  acquired  a  singular  tendency  to  irony  and  bitter  jests. 
.  .  .  In  this  state  she  does  not  recognise  her  identity  with  her 
waking  self.  *That  good  woman  is  not  I,'  she  says,  *she  is  too 
stupid  ! " 

Once  more.  We  have  seen  that  L^ontine  (Mme.  B.*s  hypnotic  self) 
carries  to  a  high  point  the  difference  of  character  which  is  in  different 
degrees  observable  in  the  majority  of  similar  cases.     But  L^ontine     b 
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k  another  way  also  a  remarkable  hypnotic  personality.  Mme.  B.  has 
kaen  ao  often  hypnotised,  and  during  so  many  years,  (for  she  was 
hypnotised  by  other  physicians  as  long  ago  as  1860),  that  L^ntine  has 
by  this  time  acquired  a  very  considerable  stock  of  memories  which 
Mme.  B.  does  not  share.  L^ontine  therefore  counts,  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  her  own  history  and  not  to  Mme.  B.'s,  all  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  while  Mme.  B.'s  normal  self  was  hypnotised  into  uncon- 
■cioiisness.  It  was  not  always  easy  at  first  to  understand  this  parti- 
tion of  past  experiences. 

"Mme.  B.,  in  the  normal  state,"  says  Professor  Janet,  *'has  a 
husband  and  children.  L^ntine,  speaking  in  the  somnambulic  trance, 
attribntes  the  husband  to  '  the  other '  (Mme.  B.),  but  attributes  the 
children  to  herself.  ...  At  last  I  learnt  that  her  former  mes- 
merisers, — as  bold  in  their  practice  as  certain  hypnotisers  of  to-day, — 
had  induced  somnambulism  at  the  time  of  her  acc<yuchements  ;  L^ntine, 
therefore,  was  quite  right  in  attributing  the  children  to  herself ;  the 
role  of  partition  was  unbroken,  and  the  somnambulism  was  char- 
acterised by  a  duplication  of  the  subject's  existence."  There  surely 
eould  hardly  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  remark  made 
(Froceedinga,  Yol.  III.,  p.  225)  that  "  when  once  a  second  mnemonic 
chain  is  woven,  the  emergence  of  a  second  personality  is  only  a  matter 
of  d^ree." 

Hypnotise  a  man  once ;   go  through  a  few  experiments,  and  wake 

him  up.    The  memory  of  what  has  been  done  will  (in  ordinary  cases) 

have  passed  away,  and  you  may  plausibly  maintain  that  he  was  not 

conscious  during  the  trance.     Hypnotise  him  again  and  you  find  that 

he  recollects  what  happened  in  the  first  trance  ; — ^that  there  is  now  a 

little  scrap  of  memory  in  which  his  waking  self  has  no  share.     But  it 

would   be   absurd   to  dignify  these   fragmentary  interludes  with  the 

name  of    a    secondary  personality.      Repeat   the  process,    however, 

many  hundred  times,  and   at  last  the  time  spent    in    the    hypnotic 

trance,  the  experience  gained  therein,  will  become  comparable  with  the 

time  spent  in  normal  existence,  and  the    experience  gained  in  the 

common  routine  of  life.     And  if,  as  in  Mme.  B.'s  case,  the  faculties  are 

quickened  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  we  shall  have  a  secondary  personality 

like  L^ntine, — ^less  capable,  probably,  than  the  primary  personality 

of    managing    the    practical    business    of    life,     but     yet    claiming 

with    plausibility  a   kind    of    intellectual    leadership   in    the    joint 

concern. 

And  here,  I  repeat,  the  induced  somnambulism  of  the  hjrpnotic 
trance  is  precisely  paralleled  by  the  spontaneous  somnambulism,  which,  as 
we  know,  sometimes  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  little  more  than  an 
occasional  vivid  dream,  but  may  develop  by  repetition  into  a  nearly 
complete  scission  of  personality,    with  perhaps  (as  in  F^lida  X.'s  case) 
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an  ultimate  triumph  of  the  new  or  somnambulic  personality  over  the 
old  or  normal  one. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  been  tracing  various  ways  in  which  a 
hypnotic  or  secondary  self  may  be  discovered  or  developed,  without 
asking  further  whether  or  no  that  new  personality  is  itself  to  be 
accepted  as  a  .permanent  or  homogeneous  thing.  Of  course  we  have  no 
right  to  make  any  such  assumption  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  when 
once  our  habitual  centre  of  personality  has  been  displaced,  we  seem  to 
be  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  readily  susceptible  of 
further  psychical  displacement. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  we  have  developed  a  secondary  personality  in 
our  subject,  we  ought  to  try  whether  this  personality  in  its  turn 
can  be  split  into  two  parts,  or  rather  whether  it  affords  faxdts  or 
interruptions  through  which  some  underlying  stratum  can  now  be 
discerned.  Now  Mr.  Gumey  has  shown  that  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
hypnotic  trance  of  healthy  persons  two  stages  can  in  many  cases  be 
evoked,  a  lighter  and  a  deeper  stage,  each  with  a  separate  chain  of 
memory  ;  although,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  very 
slight  difference  between  the  two  stages,  these  separate  chains  of 
memory  tend  ultimately  to  coalesce  into  one.  And  these  experiments 
of  Mr.  Gurney's  gain  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that,  with 
exceptional,  hysterical  subjects.  Professor  Janet  has  been  able  to  carry 
this  fragmentation  of  the  hypnotic  state,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a  surprising 
point.  For  it  is  by  small  experiments  with  average  subjects  that  we 
can  best  assure  ourselves  that  the  advanced  experiments  with  ex- 
ceptional subjects  present  us  not  with  a  mere  anomaly  but  rather  with 
salient  examples  of  a  general  law. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  we  can  use  the  clue  which  the  observation  of  un- 
conscious actions  affords  us  to  penetrate  yet  deeper  into  the  strata  of 
human  personality.  And  one  of  the  first  questions  which  must  be  met, — 
it  is  M.  Janet  who  has  formulated  it  distinctly, — is  this  :  Do  the  acts 
of  distraction  performed  in  waking  life  form  part  of  the  somnambulic 
chain  of  memory  1  Do  the  strata  (as  I  may  say)  lie  superposed  in  this 
regular  fashion,  so  that  the  acts  of  distraction  of  one  stratum  form  part 
of  the  conscious  acts  of  the  stratum  immediately  below  it  ?  If  I  divert 
the  attention  of  a  waking  friend  so  that  he  scribbles  some  word  with- 
out being  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  will  he,  if  hypnotised,  remember 
the  scribbled  word  *? 

This  is  a  question  which  experiment  alone  can  solve ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  different  cases  we  shall  have  different  results.  In  the 
first  place,  all  those  acts  of  distraction  which,  though  performed  in  the 
waking  state,  have  special  reference  to  an  already-evoked  hypnotic 
personality,  are  likely  to  be  remembered  in  the  hypnotic  state.  Thus 
L^ontine,  as  we  have  seen,  remembers  L^nie's  acts  of  distraction,  so 
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far  as  those  were  prompted  by  L^ontine  herself, — she  remembers,  for 
instance,  the  Ldontinian  postscripts  to  L^onie's  letters.  But  these  post- 
scripts, though  M.  Janet  here  cites  them  as  aporUaneotis  acts  of  distrac- 
tion, were  not  spontaneous  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  scribbled  on 
an  examination-paper  is  spontaneous.  They  were  prompted  by  a 
personality  which  we  know  to  be  readily  evocable,  and  which  we 
naturally  imagine  as  lying  near  the  surface  even  in  its  periods  of 
latency.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  yet  any 
definite  proof  that  acts  of  distraction  in  no  way  connected  with 
hypnotism  are  ever  recollected  in  the  hypnotic  state.  They  may  be  so  ; 
and,  looking  to  the  great  variety  of  these  phenomena,  I  should  suppose 
that  they  sometimes  are  so.  But  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled  in 
this  simple  way.  Sometimes,  at  any  rate,  the  waking  person's  acts  of 
distraction  are  not  included  in  his  hypnotic  memory ;  and  we  have  then 
to  look  for  some  memory  in  which  they  (vre  included. 

''Certain  somnambules,"  says  M.  Janet,  ''as  L., hardly  ever  recover  in 
somnambulism  the  memory  of  their  unconscious  acts ;  others  remember 
only  a  portion  of  them.  L^ntine "  (who,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, is  simply  the  hypnotic  personality  of  Mme.  B.)  "  remembers 
perfectly  Mme.  B.'s  unconscious  acts  when  these  are  spontaneous/' 
(t.tf.,  initiated  by  L^ntine  herself)  "  or  due  to  post-hypnotic  sugges- 
tion ;  but  she  never  remembers  Mme.  B.'s  unconscious  acts,  when  the 
unoonsciousness  is  due  to  anaesthesia  or  to  distraction."  M.  Janet's 
analysis  of  this  difference  (pp.  266-272)  seems  to  me  a  model  of  delicate 
psychological  investigation. 

The  clue  to  the  inquiry  lies  in  the  observation  that  when  a  subject, 
already  partially  anaesthetic  through  hysteria,  is  thrown  into  the 
somnambulic  state,  the  anaesthesia  may  continue  unmodified,  and 
consequently  such  acts  as  in  her  normal  state  lie  outside  of  her  con- 
sciousness by  reason  of  their  affecting  the  anaesthetic  limb,  may  still 
lie  outside  her  hypnotic  consciousness,  for  the  same  reason.  But  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  seilsation  of  limbs  hysterically  anaes- 
thetic is  never  really  abolished  ;  that  it  exists  potentially  in  all  cases, 
and  may  in  some  cases  be  evoked  in  certain  phases  of  trance.  A 
hypnotic  consciousness,  therefore,  which  does  not  include  the  con- 
sciousness pertaining  to  such  limbs,  cannot  be  regarded  as  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  possibilities  of  consciousness  which  lie  beneath  the 
normal  threshold. 

Again,  the  same  view  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  acts 
of  distraction  performed  in  somnambulism  itself.  For  when  the  som- 
nambulic life  reaches  a  point  sufficiently  alert  and  varied  to  be  capable 
of  distraction, — when  it  has  attained,  so  to  say,  a  sufficient  bulk  to 
make  it  experimentally  divisible, — we  find  that  the  somnambule  is 
liable  to  acts  of  distraction  in  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  normal 
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subject.  It  is  possible,  by  watching  an  opportunity  when  L^ntine  is 
vividly  talking,  to  induce  her — or  rather  some  other  personality  in  the  ( 
same  skin — to  hold  a  conversation  by  signs,  without  L^ntine's  con. 
sciousness,  precisely  as,  when  L^nie  is  in  her  normal  state,  L^ntine 
can  be  induced  to  hold  a  conversation  by  signs,  without  L^nie's 
consciousness. 

The  two  experiments,  however,  are  not  reciprocal.  That  is  to  say 
that  although  L^onie's  unconscious  acts  are  sometimes  (not  always) 
coincident  with  L^ntine's  conscious  ones,L^ntine's  unconscious  acts  are 
never  included  in  L^onie's  memory,  any  more  than  in  L^ntine's  own. 
They  belong  to  some  other,  to  some  profounder  manifestation  of  per- 
sonality, to  which  M.  Janet  has  given  the  name  of  L^onore.  And 
observe  that  just  as  L^ontine  can  sometimes  by  her  own  motion 
and  without  suggestion  write  a  letter  during  L^nie's  waking  state 
and  give  advice  which  L^onie  might  do  well  to  follow, — so  also  L^nore 
can  occasionally  intervene  of  her  own  motion  during  L^ntine's  domi- 
nance and  give  advice  which  L^ntine  might  with  advantage  obey. 
But  in  what  manner  does  L^nore  intervene  ?  What  organ  or  instru- 
ment is  left  for  her  to  employ  in  this  doubly  pre-occupied  complex  of 
psychical  and  physical  manifestation?  What  actually  occurs, — as 
briefly  narrated  by  M.  Janet  (p.  267), — is  an  experimental  con- 
firmation of  the  view  which  will  be  found  suggested  in  the  Journal 
for  July,  1887,  as  to  the  virtual  equivalence  of  hallucination 
and  automatism, — the  interchangeability  of  these  two  phenomena, 
hallucination  being  a  kind  of  passive  automatism,  or  automatism  an 
active  hallucination.  I  then  urged  that  the  "  Daemon  of  Socrates," — 
the  series  of  monitions,  intercurrent  with  ordinary  life,  which  Socrates 
received  in  some  fashion  midway  between  internal  impression  and 
externalised  voice, — was  in  reality  a  form  of  automatism, — a  message 
emanating  from  sub-conscious  (or  super-conscious)  strata  of  his  own 
being,  and  finding  access  into  his  normal  consciousness  in  the  form  of 
a  hallucination,  just  as  it  might  have  found  access  in  the  form  of  an 
automatically  written  message,  had  he  trained  himself  to  the  use  of 
a  pencil.  I  maintained  that  differences  in  the  mode  of  percolation 
from  one  stratum  of  consciousness  to  another  w^re  not  in  themselves 
of  primary  importance, — that  the  primarily  significant  fact  was  rather 
that  in  one  way  or  another  such  percolation  was  established,  and  that 
moreover,  in  Socrates'  case,  the  message  emerging  from  the  profounder 
region  was  an  expression,  apparently,  of  a  wisdom  which  the  normal 
consciousness  took  willingly  for  the  inspiration  of  a  god.  Further, 
I  suggested  that  the  special  mode  of  transmission  of  the  message — 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  active  automatism  of  gesture,  voice, 
or  script,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  passive  automatism  of  halluci- 
natory vision,  audition,  or  touch, — might  depend  on  the  line  of  least 
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which  the  emergent  message  might  discover, — according  (for 
mnple)  as  vistuUising  or  motor  habits  of  thought  might  be  predomi- 
ttt  in  one  or  another  brain.  The  impulse  which  in  the  motor  subject 
^ght  prompt  to  automatic  writing,  might  in  the  visualising  subject 
ioome  the  basis  of  a  visual  hallucination. 

To  come,  then,  to  the  actual  fact  now  to  be  noted.  "  The  spon- 
Hieoiis  acts  of  the  unconscious  self,"  says  M.  Janet,  here  meaning  by 
meofueiefU  the  entity  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  L^onore, 
may  also  assume  a  very  reasonable  form,  a  form  which,  were  it  better 
iderstood,  might  perhaps  serve  to  explain  certain  cases  of  insanity. 
me.  B.,  during  her  somnambulism  (t.6.,  L^ntine),  had  had  a  sort  of 
rgterical  crisis  ;  she  was  restless  and  noisy  and  I  could  not  calm  her. 
tddenly  she  stopped  and  said  to  me  with  terror,  *  Ob,  who  is  talking 
'  me  like  thati  it  frightens  me.'  <No  one  is  talking  to  you.' 
fes  !  there  on  the  left ! '  And  she  got  up  and  tried  to  open  a  ward- 
ibe  on  her  left  hand,  to  see  if  some  one  was  hidden  there.  *  What 
it  that  you  hear  ? '  I  asked.  '  I  hear  on  the  left  a  voice  which  repeats. 
Enough  !  enough  !  be  quiet;  you  are  a  nuisance." '  Assuredly  the  voice 
hich  thus  spoke  was  a  reasonable  one,  for  L^ntine  was  insupport- 
ule ;  but  I  had  suggested  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  had  had  no  idea 
!  inspiring  a  hallucination  of  hearing.  Another  day  IA>ntine  was 
inte  calm,  but  obstinately  refused  to  answer  a  question  which  I  asked. 
Lgain  she  heard  with  terror  the  same  voice  to  her  left,  saying,  *  Come, 
e  sensible,  you  must  answer.'  Thus  the  unconscious  sometimes  gave 
er  excellent  advice." 

And  in  effect,  so  soon  as  L^onore,  in  her  turn,  was  summoned  into 
ommunication,  she  accepted  the  responsibility  of  this  counsel.  **What 
ras  it  that  happened,"  asked  M.  Janet,  "when  L^ontine  was  so 
lightened  1 "  "  Oh,  nothing ;  it  was  I  who  told  her  to  keep  quiet ;  I 
aw  that  she  was  annoying  you ;  I  don't  know  why  she  was  so 
tightened." 

Note  the  significance  of  this  incident.  Here  we  have  got  at  the 
oot  of  a  hallucination.  We  have  not  merely  inferential  but  direct 
vidence  that  the  imaginary  voice  which  terrified  L^ontine  proceeded 
rom  a  profounder  stratum  of  consciousness  in  the  same  individual, 
n  what  way,  by  the  aid  of  what  nervous  mechanism,  was  the  startling 
lonition  conveyed  ?  What  are  the  laws  of  interrelation  of  these 
sychical  strata  ?  Who  shall  say  what  might  be  the  lessons  derivable 
■om  another  subject,  with  a  psychical  cleavage  as  facile  as  Mme.  B's., 
nd  with  intelligence  enough  for  a  self-analysis  in  which  several 
selves  "  must  combine  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  L^onore  as  "  summoned  into  communication." 
he  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  again  an  instructive  point.  This 
3Cond  somnambulic  life  is  reached  by  a  transition  from  the  first  som- 
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nambulic  life  closely  resembling  the  transition  by  which  ihe  Balk 
somnambulic  life  is  reached  from  the  life  of  every  day.     Just  as  Mma 
B.  was  sent  by  passes  into  a  state  of  lethargy  from  which  she  emerged 
as  L^ntine,  so  also  L^ontine  in  her  turn  was  reduced   by  renew«|| 
passes  to  a  state  of  lethargy  from  which  she  emerged  no  longer  as  Ltaiw 
tine,  but  as  IA»nore.     This  second  awakening  is  slow  and  gradual,  bntf- 
the  personality  which  emerges  is  in  one  most  important  point  superior  ■' 
to  either  L^onie  or  L^ontine.     Alone  among  the   subject's  phases 
phase  possesses  the  memory  of  every  phase.     L^nore,  like  L^ntim^  |- 
knows  the  normal  life  of  L^onie  but  distinguishes  herself  from  L^nie,  a 
whom,  it  must  be  said,  these  subjacent  personalities  appear  to  take  litib 
interest.     But  L^onore  also  remembers  the  life  of  L^ntine, — condemn 
her  as  noisy  and  frivolous,  and  is  anxious  not  to  be  confounded  witt 
her  either.     "  Yous  voyez  bien  que  je  ne  suis  pas  cette  bavarde,  oetto  \ 
folle ; — nous  ne  nous  ressemblons  pas  du  tout."    And  in  fact  L^ntine'i  \ 
own  character,  so  far   as  it  has   yet  been   manifested,  is  worthy  of 
that  profounder  place  in  the  personality  which  she  seems  to  occupy. 

Yet  one  further  variation,  and  I  end  my  brief  rdsunU  of  this  com- 
plex history.  IA>nore  is  liable  to  pass  into  a  state  which  does  not^ 
indeed,  interrupt  her  chain  of  memory,  but  which  removes  her  for  a 
time  from  the  possibility  of  communication  with  other  minds.  She 
grows  pale,  she  ceases  to  speak  or  to  hear,  her  eyes,  though  still  shnt, 
are  turned  heavenwards,  her  mouth  smiles,  and  her  face  takes  an 
expression  of  beatitude. 

This  is  plainly  a  state  of  so-called  ecstasy ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
ecstasy  common  in  hysterical  attacks  in  one  capital  point.  Not  only 
is  it  remembered — indistinctly,  perhaps — by  L^onore,  who  describes 
herself  as  having  been  dazzled  by  a  light  on  the  left  side — but  also  it 
brings  with  it  the  most  complex  of  all  the  chains  of  memory, — supple- 
menting even  L^onore's  recollection  on  certain  acts  which  have  been 
accomplished  unconsciously  by  L^onore  herself. 

Here  again  there  seems  a  confirmation  of  a  thesis  already  hinted 
at  (Proceediiigs,  Yol.  III.,  p.  32,  <kc.)  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
of  ecstasy,  although  generally  associated  with  hysteria,  or  even  occur- 
ring as  a  stage  in  an  epileptiform  attack,  must  not  therefore  be  assumed 
to  be  in  itself  a  morbid  or  degenerative  condition.  It  is  just  as  possible 
that  it  may  be  in  itself  an  elevated  condition,  but  that  the  possibility 
of  entering  it  may  be  purchased  by  a  perilous  degree  of  nervous 
instability. 

Ecstasy  is  an  extreme  case  of    "  hypertrophy    of  the  attention." 

It  has  been  compared  by  Esquirol  to  a  mental  catalepsy,  by  Ribot  to 

a  mental  contracture.  The  second  seems  the  truer  analogy.  To  catalepsy 

we   might  rather  compare  the  somnambulic  state  of  maximum  sug- 

kility,  when  the  mind  adopts  and  prolongs  any  idea  which  the 
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operator  suggests,  just  as  in  catalepsy  the  limbs  maintain  the  attitude 
;    in  which  the  operator  places  them,  or  continue  the  action  which  he 
imposes  upon  them.     On  the   other  hand,   ecstasy,  which  carries  its 

r  subject  into  a  region  where  suggestion  from  without  is  no  longer 
r    attended   to,   resembles  the  strong  contracture  of  a  limb  which  no 
manipulation  of  the  bystanders  can  resolve  or  modify. 

This,  however,  is  a  comparison  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  at 
present  plain  what  connection  exists  between  the  mental  state  of 
ecstasy  and  the  muscular  condition  at  the  time.  Ecstasy  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  catalepsy,  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  the  limbs  in  a  position  not  necessarily  rigid,  but  to  which, 
if  disturbed,  they  tend  to  recur.  This  point  needs  further  inquiry ; 
forming,  in  fact,  one  case  of  the  more  general  problem  as  to  the  relation, 
in  abnormal  or  hypnotic  conditions,  of  muscular  to  mental  phenomena. 

But  these  are  topics  which  would  lead  us  too  far  afield.  It 
is  the  merit  of  experiments  like  those  of  Professor  Janet  that  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  not  exhausted  at  the  first  scrutiny. 
We  shall  have  to  return  again  and  again  to  his  fertile  researches ;  and 
we  may  feel  with  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  their 
prolongation  is  proving  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  "  subject "  who 
varies  so  instructively  from  the  ordinary  constitution  of  mankind. 

Frederic  W.  H.  Mters. 


The  subjoined  scheme, — simplified  from  that  given  by  Professor 
Janet, — may  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  above  paper  with  greater 
The  shaded  spaces  indicate  absence  of  consciousness. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Jammry  2bih,  1889. 

The  thirtieth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  January  25th,  1889. 

Ths  President,   Professor  Henry  Sidowick,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  T.  Barkworth  read  a  paper  on  "The  Analogy  between 
Hypnotic  Phenomena  and  Certain  Experiences  of  the  Normal 
Consciousness." 

The  President  delivered  the  following  address : — 

I. 

In  an  address  which  I  delivered  six  months  ago  I  endeavoured  to 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  six 
years  of  its  existence.  But  time  did  not  allow  me  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  whole  subject,  and  one  branch  of  our  inquiry  in  particular, 
which  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  original  view  of  tlie  objects 
for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  I  reserved  for  separate  treatment. 
I  mean  the  investigation  of  the  physical  phenomena  attributed  by 
Spiritualists  to  the  agency  of  intelligences  other  than  human.  In 
reserving  this  for  separate  treatment,  I  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
onr  action  in  this  department  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
criticism,  public  and  private,  in  wliich,  as  I  understand,  some  members 
of  our  Society  have  taken  part. 

In  noticing  this  criticism,  my  chief  object  is  to  explain  the  course 
that  we  have  adopted,  not  to  refute  any  opponents.  I  have  always 
held  that  in  so  novel  and  difl&cult  an  investigation  as  that  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  our  object  should  be  to  obtain  as  much  criticism  as  possible, 
and  to  extract  from  it  thankfully  all  the  instruction  that  we  can,  even 
though  a  good  deal  of  it  may  seem  to  us  to  go  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  only  criticism  against  wliich  I  am  disposed  to  protest,  is  the 
judgment  that,  as  we  have  now  had  this  question  before  us  for  nearly 
seven  years,  we  ought  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  think  that  such  a  proposition  is  hasty  and  unreasonable, 
*'hether  the  critic  really  means  that  we  ought  to  liave  come 
:o  a  positive  conclusion,  or  that  we  ought  to  have  come  to  a  negative 
me.  Taken  in  the  former  sense,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  such  a 
lemand  implies  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  rate  and  manner 
)f  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  in  any  department.  Considering  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  conclusion  that  a  definite  and  measurable 
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part  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  world  of  our  sensible  experi- 
ence is  referable  to  the  action  of  unembodied  intelligences, — considering 
the  revolution  that  the  scientific  establishment  of  this  conclusion  would ' 
make  in  the  view  of  the  universe  which  the  progress  of  modem  scienm 
has  hitherto  tended  to  make  prevalent — ^it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  the  undivided  labour  of  the  best  scientific  intellects  in  the  world  were 
employed  for  a  generation  in  the  investigation  that  established  this  as  a 
scientific  truth,  their  labours  might  be  regarded  as  unusually  fruitfoL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critics'  real  meaning  is  that  we  ought  before 
this  to  have  arrived  at  a  negative  conclusion,  I  should  reply  that  ire 
may  have  been  rash  in  commencing  our  enterprise,  and  endeavooring 
to  bring  under  orderly  scientific  cultivation  this  wild  region,  in  whidk 
vulgar  credulity  and  superstition  are  so  rampant ;  but  that,  having  once 
undertaken  the  task,  it  would  show  deplorable  levity  in  us  toaband(mit^ 
until  the  strong  reasons  that  induced  us  to  undertake  it — reasons  eei 
forth  in  our  original  statement  of  objects — have  been  shown  by  further 
experience  to  be  invalid.  And  this,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  My  view  of  the  evidence  for  the  physical  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  has,  indeed,  been  importantly  modified  during  the  last  six 
years ;  but  the  weightiest  part  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to 
undertake  the  investigation  of  them  still  remain  weighty. 

In  short,  holding  as  I  do  that  we  had  good  ground  for  declaring  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  so-called  Spiritualistic  phenomena  an  open 
one,  and  worthy  of  serious  and  systematic  investigation,  I  think  we 
should  be  very  slow  to  close  the  question,  until  we  have  obtained 
decisive  arguments,  either  for  a  positive,  or  for  a  negative  conclusion. 

At  any  rate  I  think  we  can  fairly  claim  tliat  our  prolonged  suspense 
of  judgment  on  this  question  is  not  due  to  any  inert  shrinking  from  the 
labour  of  investigation,  or  any  timid  avoidance  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  decision  and  of  the  attacks  to  which  it  might  subject  us.  I  remember 
that  in  one  of  the  satirical  references  to  our  proceedings  that  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  novels  of  the  day,  the  President  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  was  introduced  as  saying  only  two  words,  "  I 
doubt."     The  satire  seems  plausible  enough,  when  attention  is  directed 
only  to  our  dealings    with    Spiritualism  :  but  it   should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  time  of  our  investigators  has  been  largely  occupied  with 
other  inquiries  whicli  have  not  ended  in  doubt.     During  the  six  years 
of  our  existence,  while  one  committee  has  pronounced  decisively  in 
favour  of  telepathy,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  requiring  1,200  octavo 
pages  to   set   it   fortli,    another   committee    has   pronounced    no   less 
decisively  against  the  claim  of  marvellous  powers  for  Madame  Blavat«ky, 
which   the   Theosophists  urged  on  our  attention.     Against  the  charge 

*«!ebleness  and  indecision,  therefore,  we  have  both  a  positive  and  a 
)  instance  to  bring  forward.      And  I  venture  to  think  that 


r 
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will  examine  the  work  of  our  investigators  in  either  case— 
or  not  he  may  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at — will 
that  they  entered  on  the  inquiries  with  the  utmost  attainable 
of  mind,  spared  no  pains  in  studying  closely  and  carefully  the 
offered,  and  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  positive  in  one 
n^;ative  in  the  other,  declared  such  conclusions  without  hesita- 
'tkmGr  reserva 

Tins  comparison  reminds  me  of  another  misunderstanding  which  I 

rilOQld  like  to  remove.     It  is  sometimes  thought  that  those  of  us  who 

dbdared  in  favour  of  telepathy  thereby  became  hostile  to  the  Spiritual- 

Irtic  hypothesis  ;  that  having  once  identified  ourselves  with  telepathy, 

ire  have  a  morbid  attachment  to  the  idea,  and  are  disposed  to  force  it 

<&  phenomena  that  more  naturally  suggest  a  Spiritualistic  explanation. 

In  truth,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  feel  ten  times  more 

kterest  in  proving  the  action  of  intelligences  other  than  those  of  living 

Ben,  than  in  proving  communication  of  human  minds  in  an  abnormal 

way,  if  only  we  had  as  decisive  grounds  for  the  former  conclusion  as 

ire  believe  ourselves  to  have  for  the  latter.     But  before  we  introduce, 

in  explanation  of  any  phenomena,  a  cause  unknown  to  science,  we  hold 

onnelves  bound  to  try  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  explaining  the 

phenomena  by  known  causes  ;  and  as  we  regard  telepathy  as  established, 

we  are  bound  to  treat  it  for  this  purpose  like  anyother  known  cause. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  telepathy  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  in 
ooDsidering   how   far   the    physical   phenomena    of    Spiritualism   are 
explicable  by  known  causes ;  but  with  an  agency  of  a  more  familiar 
kind :  the  deception  conscious  or  unconscious  of  human  beings.     In 
the  original  statement  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  the  widespread 
operation  of  this  cause   was   expressly   recognised ;  and   it  is  to   the 
peculiarly  elusive  quality  of  this  agency,  and  the  indefinite  variety  of 
the  forms  it  is  capable  of  assuming,  that  the  special  difficulty  of  the 
investigation  and  the  characteristics  of  the  scientific  method  appropriate 
to  it  are  mainly  due.      In  view  of  this,  I  recommended  in  my  first 
address  to  the  Society,  as  the  result  not  of  a  priori  reasoning  but 
of  long  experience,  that  we  should  as  much  as  possible  keep  aloof  from 
paid  mediums.      This  rule  has  been,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  by  our 
investigators.     An  exception  was  made,   under  strong  pressure,  in  the 
case  of   Eglinton;    but  the  experience   obtained  in  this   exceptional 
case  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  any  further  deviation  from  the  rule. 
But  even  when  we  confine  our  attention  to  phenomena  where  no 
pecuniary  motives  to  fraud  can  come  in,  the  necessity  of  a  methodical 
and  rigorous  exclusion    of  fraud   is   not   lessened.     For  even   where 
personal  knowledge  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  attribute  conscious 
fraud   to,  a  supposed   medium,  it   cannot   exclude  the   possibility  of 
unconscious   deception.     I   have   evidence  of  such   deception   having 
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actually  occurred  in  cases  in  which  the  moral  character  of  the  medium 
rendered  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  was  conscious,  and 
we  have  evidence  of  a  different  kind  to  show  that  supposed  mediumi 
are  often  in  an  abnormal  physiological  condition,  which  may  not  im- 
probably be  accompanied — we  have  positive  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
is  sometimes  accompanied — with  a  tendency  to  unconscious  deception. 
Apart  from  this,  the  value  of  an  investigcUor^s  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  of  such  marvels  stands  or  falls  with  the  completeness  of  his 
exclusion  of  possible  deception.  If  he  has  not  accomplished  this  the 
investigator  has  done  nothing,  however  high  the  medium's  character 
may  be,  however  morally  improbable  that  he  should  deceive;  if  the 
experimenter  cannot  show  us  that  the  conditions  of  his  experiment 
exclude  deception,  deception  may  be  still  an  improbable  explanatioo, 
but  he  has  added  nothing  to  its  improbability ;  he  has  simply  left  it 
where  it  was,  depending  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  medium ;  hii 
experimental  apparatus  is,  therefore,  without  result,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

I  lay  stress  on  this,  because  the  main  difficulty  of  our  investigaton 
has  been  to  find  private  mediums,  manifesting  phenomena  primd  faae 
inexplidable,  who    are  willing  to  submit  to  the  rigorous    conditions 
and  repeated  experiments  which  are  absolutely  required,  if  the  experi- 
ments are  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.     This  unwillingness  is  veiy    I 
natural,  and  we  entirely   understand   it.     The   conditions  inevitably    ' 
suggest  suspicion  ;  the  repetition  of  the  experiments  suggests  that  the 
suspicion  is  of  an  obstinate  kind  :  the  private  medium,  being  of  un- 
blemished character  and  honourable  life,  accustomed  to  receive  full  and 
ungrudging  confidence  from  all  persons  witli  whom  he  or  she  associates, 
naturally  dislikes  and  resents  being  treated  as  a  suspicious  character. 
The  difiiculty  thus  caused  is  great,  but  we  still  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
found  insuperable.     I  fully  admit — indeed  I  would  earnestly  contend- 
that  it  is  the  investigator's  duty  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  minimise 
the  difficulty  by  courtesy  and  tact,  and  by  avoiding  anything  in  language 
or  manner  that  can  aggravate  the  suggestion  of  suspiciousness  which 
his  method  of  investigation  inevitably  involves. 

But  something  may  be  done  to  remove  the  difficulty   on    the   other 
side,  if  it  can  only  be  generally  understood  tliat  whatever  seems  offen- 
sive in  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  investigators  is  due  not  to  any 
quality  of  their  individual  disposition,  moral  or  intellectual,  but  to  the 
method  wliich  tliey    think    the   scientific  aim   of    the   inquiry    renders 
necessary.     And  the  main  desire  that  has  prompted  these  remarks  has 
been  by  making  this  point  clear,  to  diminisli,  if  possible,  the  obstacles 
to  this  part  of  our  investigation ;  in  which  I  personally   take  a  strong 
interest. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Mcf/rch  26th,  1889. 

The  thirty-first  General  Meeting  was   held  at  the  Westminster 
Town  Hall,  on  March  18th,  1889. 

Mr.  Myers  read  the  latter  part  of  the  following  paper : — 

II. 
ON  APPARITIONS  OCCURRING  SOON  AFTER  DEATH. 

By  the  late  Edmund  Gurnet  ;  completed  by  F.  W.  H.  Mtebs.^ 


lliofle  who  have  followed  the  records  and  discussions  printed  in  the 

Proceedings  and  the  Journal  of  this  Society  will   not  need   to  be 

informed  how  little  the  evidence  which  has  not  infrequently  led  even 

educated  persons  to  believe  in  the  actual  reappearance  of  dead  friends 

iBBlly  justifies  any  such  belief.     The  reason  can  be  given  in  a  single 

lentence.     In  most  of  the  cases  where  persons  have  professed  to  have 

leen  or  to  have  held  communication  with  deceased  friends  and  relatives, 

there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  phenomenon  which  their  senses  have 

encountered  from   purely   subjective    hallucination.      Simple  as  this 

ttatement  seems,  the  truth  which  it  embodies  remained  for  centuries 

unguessed.     It  is  only  in  comparatively  modem  days  that  the  facts  of 

sensory  hallucination  have  been  at  all  understood,  and  that  the  extreme 

definiteness  which  the  delusive  object  may  take  has  been  recognised; 

and  even  now  the  truth  of  the  matter  has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  to 

the  popular  mind.     The  reply  of  average  common-sense  to  any  account 

of  an  apparition  is  usually  either  that  the  witness  is  lying  or  grossly 

exaggerating,  or  that  he  was  mad  or  drunk  or  emotionally  excited  at 

the  time ;  or  at  the  very  most  that  his  experience  was  an  illusion — a 

misinterpretation  of  some  sight  or  sound  which  was   of  an   entirely 

objective  kind.     A  very  little  careful  study  of  the  subject  will,  however, 

show  that  all  these  hypotheses  must  often  be  rejected  ;  that  the  witness 

1  The  first  part  of  the  following  paper  —  to  p.  426 — was  read  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edmimd  Gumey,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  January  28th, 
1888w  As  it  would  doubtless  have  received  further  corrections,  as  well  as  additions, 
from  the  author's  hand  before  publication,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  containing  the 
final  and  deliberate  statement  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It 
abonld  also  be  explained  that  his  object  in  writing  the  paper  was  not  to  express  any 
ooochision  on  the  momentous  question  whether  the  dead  survive  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  able,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  affect  the  (physically)  living  :  his  wish  was 
rather  to  remove  the  impression  that  the  authors  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living  were 
unwilling  to  face,  or  to  treat  fairly,  the  evidence  that  they  had  collected  tending  to 
support  a  positive  answer  to  this  question.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  complete  Mr. 
Grurney's  paper  by  adding  some  further  cases  and  remarks;  but  the  reader  must 
understand  that  these  remarks  are  made  entirely  from  my  own  point  of  view,  and 
that  the  reaponaibility  for  them  is  not  in  any  way  shared  by  Mr.  Gumey, — nor,  I  may 
add,  by  my  oolleagaes  on  the  Literary  Committee.— F.W.H.M. 
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may  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  exceptional  state  of  nervousness  or  r 
excitement,  and  that  what  he  sees  or  hears  may  still  be  of  purdj  | 
subjective  origin — the  projection  of  his  own  brain.     And  among  the 
objects  thus  fictitiously  presented,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  tiiat  a 
certain  percentage  will  take  the  form  of  a  human  figure  or  voice  which 
the  percipient  recognises  as  that  of  a  deceased  person ;  for  the  memory 
of  such  figures  and  voices  is  part  of  his  mental  store,  and  the  latent  ] 
images  are  ready  to  supply  the  material  of  waking  hallucination,  just  \ 
as  they  are  ready  to  supply  the  material  of  dream. 

It  is  further  evident  that  in  alleged  cases  of  apparitions  of  the  dead, 
the  point  which  we  have  held  to  distinguish  certain  apparitions  ol 
living  persons  from  purely  subjective  hallucinations  is  necessarily 
lacking.  That  point  is  coincidence  between  the  apparition  and  some 
critical  or  exceptional  condition  of  the  person  who  seems  to  appear; 
but  with  regard  to  the  decul,  we  have  no  independent  knowledge  of 
their  condition,  and  therefore  never  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
any  such  coincidences. 

There  remain  three,  and  I  think  only  three,  conditions  which  might 
establish  a  presumption  that  an  apparition  or  other  immediate  mani- 
festation^ of  a  dead  person  is  something  more  than  a  mere  subjective 
hallucination  of  the  percipient's  senses.     Either  (1)  more  persons  than 
one  might  be  independently  affected  by  the  phenomenon ;  or  (2)  the 
phantasm   might  convey  information,  afterwards  discovered  to  be  true, 
of   something   which    the   percipient   had   never   known  ;   or    (3)  the 
appearance  might  be  that  of  a  person  wliom  t)ie  percipient  himself  had 
never  seen,  and  of  whose  aspect  he  was  ignorant,  and  yet  his  description 
of  it  might  be  sufficiently  definite  for  identification.     But  though  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions  would  have  to  be  fully  satisfied  before  we  could 
be  convinced  that  any  particular  apparition  of  the  dead  had  some 
cause  external  to  the  percipient's  own  mind,  there  is  one  more  general 
characteristic  of  the  class  which  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  such  a  cause 
to  be  worth  considering.     I  mean  the  disproportionate  number  of  cases 
which  occur  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  person  represented.     Such  a 
time-relation,   if   frequently  enough  encountered,  might  enable  us  to 
argue  for  the  objective  origin  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  many  phantasms  of  the  living 
have  an  objective  (a  telepathic)  origin.     For,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  probabilities,  a  hallucination  representing  a  known  person  would  not 
by  chunce  present  a  definite  time-relation  to  a  special  cognate  event — 
viz.,  the  death  of  that  person — in  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
whole  number    of    similar  hallucinations    that  occur ;    and    if    that 

1 1  am  not  here  oonsidering  mediate  manifestations,  as  where  evidence  of  **  spirit 
identity  "  is  alleged  to  have  been  given  through,  c^.,  the  writing  of  a  medium  imder 
'^control " 
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Vpeccentage  is  decidedly  exceeded,  there  is  reason  to  surmise  that  some 
m  mtiker  cause  than  cliance — in  other  words,  some  objective  origin  for  the 
I  p^^"**^?"* — is  present. 

I  Supposing  the  peculiarity  wliich  I   have  mentioned  to  be  estab- 

f  liihed,  the  ngnificance  of  the  time-relation  would  of  course  be  quite  a 
different  question.     The  popular  mind  naturally  leaps  to  explanations 
ci  an  exciting  fact,  before  the  fact  itself  is  at  all  established.     Thus 
L    it  is  said  that  the  deceased  person  comes  to  say  farewell,  or  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  mourners  while  their  grief  is  fresh  ;  or  that  his  "  spirit " 
it  "earth-bound,"  and  can  only  gradually  free  itself.     Or,  again,  there 
b  the  elaborate  theory  of  "  shells "  propounded  by  M.  D'Assier,  who 
bolds  that,  though  consciousness   and  individuality  have  died,  some 
bans  of  physical  manifestation  is  still  left,  which  fades  away  by  slow 
degrees.     I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  any  of  these  hypotheses. 
Oar  business  at  present  is  wholly  with  the /(icts  of  jwst-martem  appear- 
ances.    The  question  for  science  is  simply  whether  those  facts  point 
to  any  external  cause  at  all ;  and  it  is  as  bearing  on  this  great  primary 
qnestion  that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  phenomena 
oear  the  time  of  death  assumes  importance. 

It  was  in  the  formation  of  a  large  collection  of  iirst-hand  testimony 

on  the  subject  of  sensory  hallucination,  that  I  was  first  stinick  by  the 

large  proportion  of  cases  where  the  phantasm  represented  a  friend  or 

relative    recently   dead.        Out  of    231    hallucinations    representing 

recognised  human  beings,  28,  or  nearly  an  eighth  part,  occurred  within 

a  few  weeks  of  the  death  of  the  person  represented.     There  are  two 

reasons,  however,  why  little  weight  can  be  allowed  to  this  fact.     In 

the  first  place  a  phantasm  representing  a  person  whose  death  is  recent 

Lb  specially  likely  to  excite  interest,  and  so  to  be  noted  and  remembered; 

and  this  might  easily  swell  the  percentage  of  this  class  of  cases  in  such 

a  collection  as  mine.     And  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  of  the  death 

was   in   every  instance   known   to   the  percipient.      It   is,  therefore, 

natural  to  conclude  that  the  emotional  state  of  the  percipient  was  the 

sufficient  cause  of  the  hallucination ;  and  that  is  the  explanation  which 

the  large  majority  of  psychological  and  medical  ex{)erts  would  at  once 

adopt.     I  should  myself  feel  more  completely  satisfied  with  it  if  we  had 

any  record  of  the  phantasmal  appearance  of  a  person  whom  the  friend 

who  saw  the  appearance  believed  to  be  dead,  but  who  was  reiilly  safe 

and  sound.     Still,  false  alarms  of  death  are  not  so  common  as  to  make 

it  certain,  or  perhaps  even  likely,  that  we  should  have  encountered 

such  a  case.     And  meanwhile  I  think  that  grief,  and  the  sense  of  awe 

commonly  connected  with  death,  ought  to  be  held  as  the  sufficient  cause 

of  abnormal  sensory  experiences  connected  with  persons  whose  recent 

death  is  being  mourned,  until  the  objective  reality  of  phantasms  of  the 

dead  in  certain  cases  is  established  by  some  independent  line  of  proof. 
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If,  then,  we  are  to  draw  any  probable  conclusion  as  to  the  objecti?e 
nature  of  post-mortein  appearances  and  communications  (or  of  some  of  \ 
them)  from  the  fact  of  their  special  frequency  soon  after  death,  we  \ 
must  confine  ourselves  to  cases  where  the  fact  of  deatii  has  ben 
unknown  to  the  percipient  at  the  time  of  his  experience.  Now,  in  then 
days  of  letters  and  telegrams,  people  for  the  most  part  hear  of  tbe 
deaths  of  friends  and  relatives  within  a  very  few  days,  sometimes  withii 
a  very  few  hours,  after  the  death  occurs ;  so  that  appearances  of  the 
sort  required  would,  as  a  rule,  have  to  follow  very  closely  indeed  on 
the  death.  Have  we  evidence  of  any  considerable  number  of  sack 
cases? 

Headers  of  Pliantasjna  of  the  Living  will  know  that  we  have.  In  a 
number  of  cases  which  were  treated  in  that  book  as  examples  of  tele- 
pathic transference  from  a  dying  person,  the  person  was  actually  deid 
at  the  time  that  the  percipient's  experience  occurred ;  and  the  incluskm 
of  such  cases  under  the  title  of  Pliantasma  of  the  Living  naturally 
occasioned  a  certain  amount  of  adverse  criticism.  .  Their  inclusion,  it 
will  be  remembered,  required  an  assumption  which  cannot  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  certain.  We  had  to  suppose  that  the  telepathy 
transfer  took  place  just  before,  or  exactly  at,  the  moment  of  death ;  bet 
that  the  impression  remained  latent  in  the  percipient's  mind,  and  only 
after  an  interval  emerged  into  his  consciousness,  whether  as  waking 
vision  or  as  dream  or  in  some  other  form.  Now,  as  a  provisional 
hypothesis,  I  think  tluit  this  assumption  was  justified.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  moment  of  death  is,  in  time,  the  central  point  of  a  cluster  of 
abnormal  experiences  occurring  to  percipients  at  a  distance,  of  which 
some  precede^  while  others  follow,  the  death  ;  it  is  natural  therefore  to 
surmise  that  tlie  s^ime  explanation  will  cover  the  whole  group,  and  that 
tlie  motive  foi'ce  in  eacli  of  its  divisions  lies  in  a  state  of  the  "  asrent" 
prior  to  bodily  death.  In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  facts  of  experi- 
mental tliought-transference  countenance  the  view  that  "  transferred 
impressions"  may  be  latent  for  a  time  l>efore  the  recipient  becomes 
aware  of  tliem  ;  and  recent  discovei'ies  with  respect  to  the  whole  subject 
of  automatism  and  "  secondary  intelligence "  make  it  seem  far  less 
improbable  than  it  would  otlierwise  have  seemed  that  telepathy  may 
take  effect  first  on  the  "  unconscious  "  part  of  the  mind.^  And  in  the 
third  place,  the  period  of  supposed  latency  has  in  a  good  many  instances 
been  a  period  when  the  person  affected  was  in  activity,  and  wlien 
his  mind  and  senses  were  being  solicited  by  other  things  ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  specially  efisy  to  suppose  that  the  telepathic  impres- 
sion did   not  get  the  right   conditions    for   rising   into    consciousness 

1  In  some  cxi>erimental  case^^,  it  'will  be  remembered,  the  impression  takes  effect 
through  the  i.wtor,  not  the  sensor j/^  system  of  the  recipient,  (is  by  automatic  writing, 
so  that  he  is  never  directly  av/ate  ol  \.\.  a\.  aW. 
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mtil  a  season  of  silence  and  recueUlement  arrived.^  But  though  the 
iieory  of  latency  has  thus  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it,  my  colleagues 
ind  I  are  most  anxious  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  putting  forward  as  a 
logma  what  must  be  regarded  at  present  merely  as  a  working  hypothesis. 
Bijchical  research  is  of  all  subjects  the  one  where  it  is  most  important 
lo  avoid  this  error,  and  to  keep  the  mind  open  for  new  interpretations 
oi  the  facts.  And  in  the  present  instance  there  are  certain  definite 
objections  which  may  fairly  be  made  to  the  hypothesis  that  a  telepathic 
impreasion  derived  from  a  dying  person  may  emerge  after  hours  of 
latency.  The  experimental  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  as  analogous 
are  few  and  uncertain,  and  moreover  in  them  the  period  of  latency  has 
been  measured  by  seconds  or  minutes,  not  by  hours.  And  though,  as 
I  have  said,  some  of  the  instances  of  apparent  delay  among  the  death- 
cases  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  percipient's  mind  or 
senses  needed  to  be  withdrawn  from  other  occupations  before  the 
manifestation  could  take  place,  there  are  other  instances  where  this 
18  not  so,  and  where  no  ground  at  all  appears  for  connecting  the  delay 
with  the  percipient's  condition.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  alternative 
hypothesis — ^that  the  condition  of  the  phenomenon  on  the  ^*  agent's  " 
side  (be  it  psychical  or  be  it  physical)  is  one  which  only  comes  into 
existence  at  a  distinct  interval  after  death,  and  that  the  percipient 
really  is  impressed  at  the  moment,  and  not  before  the  moment,  when  he 
18  conscious  of  the  impression — is  one  which  must  be  steadily  kept  in 
view. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  cases  where  the  interval  between 
the  death  and  the  manifestation  was  so  short  as  to  make  the  theory 
of  latency  possible.  The  rule  adopted  in  Phantasins  of  tJce  Living  was 
that  this  interval  must  not  exceed  12  hours.  But  we  have  records  of 
a  few  cases  where  this  interval  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  and  yet 
where  the  fact  of  the  death  was  still  unknown  to  the  percipient  at  the 
time  of  his  experience.  The  theory  of  latency  cannot  reasonably  be 
applied  to  cases  where  weeks  or  months  divide  the  vision  (or  whatever 
it  may  be)  from  the  moment  of  death,  which  is  the  latest  at  which  an 
ordinary  ^  telepathically  transferred  idea  could  have  obtained  access  to 
the  percipient.  And  the  existence  of  such  cases — so  far  as  it  tends  to 
establish  the  reality  of  objectively-caused  apparitions  of  the  dead — 
diminishes  the  objection  to  conceiving  that  the  appearances,  <fec.,  which 

^See  for  instance,  case  500,  Phantasms  of  the  Liviruj^  Vol.  II.,  p.  402. 

*  I  mean  by  "  ordinary "  the  classes  which  are  recognised  and  treated  of  in 
PhantatmB  of  the  Living,  But  if  the  departed  survive,  the  ix)ssibility  of  thought- 
transference  between  them  and  those  who  remain  is  of  course  a  perfectly  tenable 
hypothesis.  "As  our  telepathic  theory  is  a  psychical  one,  and  makes  no  physical 
ftSBmnptions,  it  would  be  perfectly  applicable  (though  the  name  perhaps  would  be 
inappTopriate)  to  the  conditions  of  disembodied  existence." — PhantoMiSf  Vol.  I., 
p.  512. 
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have  very  shortly  followed  death  have  had  a  diiSerent  causation  from 
those  which   have  coincided  with   or  very  shortly  preceded  it.    FoTj 
we  shall  not  be  inventing  a  wholly  new  class  for  the  former  cases, 
only  provisionally  shifting  them  from  one  class  to  another — ^to  a  muok.-^ 
smaller  and  much  less  well-evidenced  class,  it  is  true,  but  one  neverthe- 
less for  which  we  have  evidence  enough  to  justify  us  in  expecting  moRL 

The  statistics  drawn  from  the  first-hand  records  in  Phantasms  ofM] 
Living  as  to  the  time-relation  of  appearances,  Jsc,  occurring  in  cloM' 
proximity  to  deaths,  are  as  follows.  In  134  cases  the  coincidence  ii  j 
represented  as  having  been  exact,  or,  when  times  are  specifically  statedi 
close  to  within  an  hour.  In  104  cases  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
percipient's  experience  preceded  or  followed  the  death ;  such  caaei 
cannot  be  taken  account  of  for  our  present  purpose.  There  remain 
78  cases  where  it  appears  that  there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  aa 
hour ;  and  of  these  38  preceded  and  40  followed  the  death.  Of  the  38 
cases  where  the  percipient's  experience  preceded  the  death  (all  of  which, 
of  course,  took  place  during  a  time  when  the  "agent"  was  serioulj 
ill),  19  fell  within  24  hours  of  the  death.  Of  the  40  cases  where  the 
percipient's  experience  followed  the  death,  all  followed  within  an 
interval  of  24  hours,  and  in  only  one  (included  by  mistake)  was  the 
12  hours'  interval  certainly  exceeded,  though  there  are  one  or  two 
others  where  it  is  possible  that  it  was  slightly  exceeded.^ 

The  cases  where  the  appearance  or  impression  shortly  followed  the 
death  (like  all  other  cases  where  the  percipient  of  a  phantasm  has 
recognised  in  it  some  dead  person)  fall  under  two  heads,  which  we  may 
distinguish  as  the  personal  and  the  local.  That  is  to  say,  this  experience 
either  befalls  some  person  who  has  been  linked  with  the  deceased  by 
close  ties,  or  it  befalls  someone  in  a  place  in  which  the  deceased,  when 
alive,  was  strongly  interested.  Sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
two  characteristics  are  combined.  An  excellent  specimen  of  the 
personal  class  was  given  at  length  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  in  her  paper  "  On 
the  Evidence,  collected  by  the  Society,  for  Phantasms  of  the  Dead," 
(Proceedings,  Vol.  III.,  p.  95),  where  a  young  man  w^ho  had  died  at 
Glasgow,  through  accidentally  taking  poison,  appeared  in  a  dream  to 
his  employer  in  London,  before  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  arrived,  and 
cautioned  him  against  supposing  that  the  suicide  was  intentionaL 

Some  other  specimens  of  this  class  are  given  here. 

I. — From  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Tandy,  Vicar  of  West-Ward,  near  Wigton, 
Cumberland,  formerly  of  Loweswater. 

[We  owe  this  case  to  the  kindness  of  our  Vice-President,  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.] 

*  For  example,  in  case  500  the  experience  probably  followed  the  death  by  16  hooTB, 
hut  possibly  preceded  it  by  {out  Vvouto. 
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When  at  Loweswater,  I  one  day  called  upon  a  friend,  who  said,  '*Tou 
^  not  see  many  newspapers  ;  take  one  of  those  lying  there.''  I  accordingly 
ok  op  a  newspaper,  bound  with  a  wrapper,  put  it  into  my  pocket  and 
llksdhome. 

In  the  evening  I  was  writing,  and,  wanting  to  refer  to  a  book,  went  into 
room  where  my  books  were.  I  placed  the  candle  on  a  ledge  of  the 
took  down  a  book  and  found  the  passage  I  wanted,  when,  happen- 
(H  to  look  towards  the  window,  which  was  opposite  to  the  bookcase,  I  saw 
lORMi^  the  window  the  face  of  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  known  well  at 
tttBibridge,  but  had  not  seen  for  10  years  or  more,  Canon  Robinson  (of  the 
hirify  and  School  Commission).  I  was  so  sure  I  saw  him  that  I  went  out 
»  Vk^  for  him,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  him. 

I  went  back  into  Uie  house  and  thought  I  would  take  a  look  at  my  news- 
n^sr.  I  tore  off  the  wrapper,  unfolded  the  paper,  and  the  first  piece  of  news 
lit  I  saw  was  the  death  of  Canon  Robinson  !  ^ 

Mr.  Tandy  further  writes  : — 

In  reply  to  your  note  October  6th,  I  may  state,  with  regard  to  the 
iNntiTe  I  detailed  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  that  I  saw  the  face  looking 
honf^h  the  window,  by  the  light  of  a  single  Ozokerit  candle,  placed  on  a 
1^  of  the  bookcase,  which  stood  opposite  the  window  ;  that  I  was  stand- 
Igy  with  the  candle  by  my  side,  reading  from  a  book  to  which  I  had  occasion 
•  refer,  and  raising  my  eyes  as  I  read,  I  saw  the  face  clearly  and  distinctly, 
lastly  pale,  but  with  the  features  so  marked  and  so  distinct  that  I  recognised 

at  once  as  the  face  of  my  most  dear  and  intimate  friend,  the  late  Canon 
obinson,  who  was  with  me  at  school  and  college,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen 
r  many  years  past  (10  or  11  at  the  very  least).  Almost  immediately  after, 
Uy  persuaded  that  my  old  friend  had  come  to  pay  me  a  surprise  visit,  I 
ished  to  the  door,  but  seeing  nothing  I  called  aloud,  searched  the  premises 
ost  carefully,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  stranger  had  been  seen 
ar  my  house,  but  no  one  had  been  heard  of  ,or  seen.  When  last  I  saw 
inon  Robinson  he  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  much  more  likely  to 
it-live  me  than  I  him,  and  before  I  opened  the  newspaper  announcing  his 
ath  (which  I  did  about  an  hour  or  so  after  seeing  the  face)  I  had  not  heard 

read  of  his  illness,  or  death,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  passage  of  the 
K>k  I  was  reading  to  lead  me  to  think  of  him. 

The  time  at  which  I  saw  the  face  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
ght  dark,  and  while  I  was  reading  in  a  room  where  no  shutter  was  closed 
'  blind  drawn. 

I  may  answer  in  reply  to  your  question  **  whether  I  have  ever  had  any 
her  vision  or  hallucination  of  any  kind  ?  "  that  though  I  never  saw  any 
>parition,  I  have  heard  mysterious  noises  which  neither  my  friends  nor  I 
ere  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for. 

II. — From  Mrs.  Clark,  8,  South  View,  Forest  Hall,  Newcastle-on 

jme. 

January  6thj  1885. 
I  send  you  a  short  account,  describing  what  I  experienced  at  the  time 

1  As  we  do  not  know  what  newspaper  this  was,  it  is  not  poesible  to  ascertain  the 
ecise  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death. — F.W.H.M. 
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of  the  apparition  of  my  friend,  who  was  a  young  gentleman  much  attached  ti 
myself,  and  who  would  willingly  (had  I  loved  him  well  enough)  have  mail 
me  his  wife.  I  became  engaged  to  be  married,  and  did  not  see  my  tnauL 
(Mr.  Akhurst)  for  some  months,  until  within  a  week  of  my  marriage  {Jjof^ ' 
1878),  when  in  the  presence  of  my  husband  he  wished  me  every  haj^inMi^ 
and  regretted  he  had  not  been  able  to  win  me. 

Time  passed  on.  1  had  been  married  about  two  years  and  had  never  eeeii 
Mr.  Akhurst,  when  one  day  my  husband  told  me  he  (Mr.  Akhurst)  wu  in 
Newcastle  and  was  coming  to  supper  and  was  going  to  stay  the  night.  When 
my  husband  and  he  were  talking,  he  said  my  husband  had  been  the  mors 
f  ortimate  of  the  two,  but  he  added  if  anything  happened  to  my  husband  lis 
could  leave  his  money  to  whom  he  liked  and  his  widow  to  him,  and  he  wonll 
be  quite  content.     1  mention  this  to  show  he  was  still  interested  in  me. 

Three  months  passed  and  baby  was  bom.  When  she  was  about  a  week 
old,  very  early  one  morning  1  was  feeding  her,  when  I  felt  a  cold  waft  of  ail 
through  the  room  and  a  feeling  as  though  some  one  touched  my  shoulder ;  mj 
hair  seemed  to  bristle  all  over  my  head  and  I  shuddered.  Raising  my  ejv 
to  the  door  (which  faced  me),  1  saw  Akhurst  standing  in  his  shirt  and  trouaen 
looking  at  me,  when  he  seemed  to  pass  through  the  door.  In  the  momiiig  1 
mentioned  it  to  my  husband.  I  did  not  hear  of  Mr.  Akhurst's  death  for  aomc 
weeks  after,  when  I  found  it  corresponded  with  that  of  the  apparition,  and 
though  my  father  knew  of  it  before,  he  thought  in  my  weak  state  of  healtli 
it  were  better  I  should  not  be  told. 

He  was  found  lying  on  the  bed  with  his  shirt  and  trousers  on,  just  as  lie 
had  thrown  himself  down  after  taking  a  sleeping  draught.^ 

I  myself  am  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Akhurst's  thoughts  had  been  ao 
concentrated  upon  me,  before  the  draught  proved  fatal,  that  his  sx>irit  visited 
me  on  its  way  to  that  glorious  land  where  it  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
Him  Who  said  '*  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and! 
will  give  you  rest." 

To  me  the  memory  of  Mr.  Akhurst  will  always  be  as  of  a  dear  bn)ther, 

greatly  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted. 

Emily  Clark. 

May  13th,  1885. 
My  husband  will  certify  as  to  my  mentioning  to  him  seeing  the  apparitioi 
before  I  heard  of  Mr.  Akhurst's  death,  but  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  wher 
it  happened,  nor  the  exact  date  of  the  death,  but  I  remember  when  we  heart 
about  it  my  husband  and  1  traced  it  to  about  the  time  of  my  '*  vision.  " 

I  will  ask  my  husband  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannc 
give  the  time  and  place  of  death  :  it  is  nearly  five  years  ago,  and  on  accoui 
of  my  not  knowing  personally  any  of  his  family  I  am  not  in  a  position  t 
ascertain. 

J^Uy  2^rd,  1885. 

I  never  experienced  anything  of  the  kind  before.     I  think  Mr.  Akhurst 

1  This,  as  will  be  seen,  was  probably  a  mistake,  and  it  seems  xx>8sible  that  tl 
reminisctjiice  of  the  Corsican  Brothers  may  have  helped  to  shape  the  hallucination. 
P.W.H.M. 
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iMith  happened  somewhere  in  Yorkshire.  What  makes  me  think  the  time 
■Responded  with  his  death,  was,  my  asking  how  long  ago  it  was  from  my 
■tting  of  hia  death,  and  the  actual  occurrence  ;  and  then  knowing  the  time 
M  m^  little  girl's  birth,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  about  the  same  time. 
LUmoik  this  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you.  I  shall  ask  my  husband 
Id  Mttd  you  a  few  lines  to-morrow. 


From  Edward  Clark,  Solicitor,  County  Chambers,  Newcastle-on- 

J'idy  24tK  1385. 

At  the  request  of  my  wife,  Mrs.  Clark,  of  9,  South  View,  Forest  Hall, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  of  my  knowledge  of  the  supposed  apparition  of  Mr. 
Akhnrst.  Shortly  after  my  wife  had  been  confined  of  my  second  daughter, 
iboot  the  end  of  September,  1880,  my  wife  one  morning  informed  me  she 
\ad  seen  Akhurst  about  one  o'clock  that  morning.  I  of  course  told  her  it 
vas  nonsense,  but  she  persisted,  and  said  he  appeared  to  her  with  only  his 
tnosers  and  a  shirt  on,  and  the  remark  she  made  was  that  he  was  dressed  just 
ii  she  had  seen  him  in  the  Corsican  Brothers  (he  was  an  actor).  She  also 
described  her  feelings  at  the  time.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  it  was  a  dream, 
lot  she  insisted  that  it  was  an  apparition. 

As  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  six  months  after,  I  met  a  mutual  friend 
of  Akhurst's  and  my  own,  and  in  conversation  I  inquired  after  Akhurst.  He 
aid,  "Don't  you  know  he  is  deadi "  I  said,  **No,  when  did  he  die?  "  He  said, 
"I  don't  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  about  six  months  ago"  ;  and  further 
informed  me  that  he  died  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  dress  as 
my  wife  described  him,  from  ail  overdose  of  chloral.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
see  my  friend  to  find  out  the  place  (Bradford,  I  think),  but  he  is  now  in 
America.  His  name  is  John  Brown,  and  he  is  the  son  of  the  leader  writer  to 
the  Oircnicle  here.  If  I  meet  him  again  I  will  try  to  get  accurate  particulars 
and  forward  them  to  you. 

Auifiid  2l8ty  1885. 

.  .  .  .  My  wife  has,  I  find,  no  reason  to  think  she  has  been  mistaken 
as  to  the  time  when  she  supposed  she  saw  W.  J.  Akhurst,  as  the  date  is  fixed 
by  the  birth  of  my  second  little  girl,  which  took  place  in  September,  1880. 

Era  Almanac  for  1881.     Obituary  for  1880,  p.  93. 

*' Akhurst,  Walter  James,  Actor,  aged  24,  July  12th." 
The  Era  newspaper  of  July  18th,  1880,  gives  an  account  of  the  inquest. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Akhurst  gave  evidence  to  the  e£fect  that  he  and  his  deceased 
brother  went  to  the  chemist's  on  Saturday  (i.e.,  10th),  and  procured  a  sleeping 
draught.  Deceased  complained  of  jpains  in  his  body,  and  of  feeling  lonely. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  he  only  got  up  to  have  his  bed  made  ;  Monday  he 
died.  W.  H.  Cope,  Surgeon,  attributed  death  to  suflfocation  caused  by  heart 
disease.     The  verdict  returned  was  *'  Death  from  natural  causes." 

III. — ^The  following,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Porter, 
is  from  a  lady  who  does  not  wish  lier  name  mentioned. 
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Augutt  9th,  1886. 

On  the  2nd  November,  1876,  I  arriyed  at  my  brother's  houae.  My 
journey  had  been  a  long  one — from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  I  sat  up  late  talkmg 
to  my  sister-in-law,  and  about  12  o'clock  went  to  my  room.  There  I  spent 
some  time  arranging  my  belongings.  I  found  I  had  left  something  I  wanted 
down  in  the  hall,  and  feeling  restless,  I  suppose,  thought  I  must  get  it  then, 
and  not  wait  until  the  morning.  So  downstairs  I  went.  The  house  im  a 
large  one  ;  the  passages  long.  My  room  was  in  the  third  story,  and  I  had 
to  go  to  the  entrance  hall.  It  took  me  some  time.  On  returning  and 
entering  the  corridor  in  which  my  room  was,  I  saw,  standing  be^fond  my 
doorway,  a  figure.  It  looked  misty,  as  if,  had  there  been  a  light  behind  it, 
I  should  have  seen  through  the  mist.  This  misty  figure  was  the  likeness  of  a 
friend  of  ours  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  on  a  voyage  to  Australia.  I  stood 
and  looked  at  **  It."  I  put  my  hand  over  my  eyes  and  looked  again.  Still 
it  was  there.  Then  it  seemed  to  pass  away,  how  I  cannot  say.  I  went  on 
and  into  my  room.  I  said  to  myself,  My  brain  was  tired  out ;  and  I  hurried 
to  bed  so  as  to  get  rest. 

Next  day  I  told  my  sister-in-law  what  I  had  seen.  We  laughed  about 
my  ghost. 

I  was  away  from  my  home  three  weeks.  On  my  return,  my  mother 
showed  me  the  account  in  a  newspaper  of  our  poor  friend's  body  having  been 
cast  on  shore  at  Orf ordness  and  buried  as  an  unknown  castaway  the  very  time 
that  I  saw  this  figure.  We  were  the  only  friends  he  had  in  England,  but 
why  I  saw  him  I  cannot  tell.  It  did  no  good  to  anyone.  One  thing  I  should 
tell  you,  I  had  not  been  thinking  or  speaking  of  him. 

The  following  is  from  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Orford,  near  Wickham, 

Sufiblk. 

Jamiary  2^rd,  1886. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  head -stone  : — 
**  In  memory  of  Fredrick  Gluyas  Le  Maistre,  2nd  Officer  of  the  barque 
Gauntlet,  of  London,  native  of  Jersey,  Channel  Islands,  aged  24  years  and 
5  months,  whose  body  was  found  near  Orf  ordness  Harbour,  October  the 
22nd,  1876,  his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  falling  from  on  board  the 
above-named  vessel  in  the  Downs  on  the  27th  of  September  of  the  same 
year." 

Jamss  Ling. 

[I  have  seen  the  percipient  (January  21st,  1886),  and  she  tells  me  she  has 
never  had  any  other  hallucination  whatever.  She  is  a  sensible  and  practical 
person. — E.  G.] 

IV.— From  Colonel  H.  (known  to  E.  G.) 

February  13th,  1886. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  ghosts,  spirit  manifestations,  or  Esoteric 
Buddhism.  It  has  been  my  lot — a  lot  sought  by  myself  over  and  over  again, 
and  never  falling  to  me  by  chance — to  sleep  in  well-known,  or  rather  well- 
believed-to-be  haunted  rooms.  I  have  endeavoured  to  encounter  ghosts, 
spirits,  or  beings  (if  you  like)  from  another  world,  but  like  other  good  things 
that  one  seeks  for  in  life,  without  success.  When  I  least  expected  it,  how- 
ever, I  experienced  a  visitation  so  remarkable  in  its  phenomena,  so  realistic 
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n  its  BBtme,  so  supported  by  actual  facts,  that  I  am  constrained,  at  the 
fcq[B(Bit  of  my  friends,  to  put  my  experience  into  writing. 

The  narrator  then  describes  how,  nearly  23  years  before,  he  had 
a  friendship  with  two  brother  subalterns,  J.  P.  and  J.S.,  and 
h]&  intercourse  with  J.  P.  had  been  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the 
of  the  Transvaal  war,  when  J.  P.  was  ordered  out  on  the  staff. 
IJ3L  was  already  on  the  scene  of  action.  Both  had  now  attained 
Boor's  rank  ;  the  narrator  himself  had  left  the  service  some  years 
pnriouBly. 

On  the  morning  that  J.  P.  was  leaving  London,  to  embark  for  the 
Obpe,  he  invited  the  narrator  to  breakfast  with  him  at  the  club,  and 
tti^  finally  parted  at  the  club-door. 

**Good-l^e,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  **  we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope.'' 

*' YeSy"  he  said,  '*  we  shall  meet  again." 

I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  stood,  smart  and  erect,  with  his  bright  black 
cjet  looking  intently  into  mine.  A  wave  of  the  hand,  as  the  hansom  whirled 
Imn  <^  and  he  was  gone. 

The  Transvaal  war  was  at  its  height.  One  night,  after  reading  for  some 
tune  in  the  library  of  the  club,  I  had  gone  to  my  rooms  late.  It  must  have 
been  nearly  one  o'clock  before  I  turned  into  bed.  I  had  slept,  perhaps,  some 
three  hours  or  so  when  I  awoke  with  a  start.  The  grey  dawn  was  stealing 
in  through  the  windows,  and  the  light  fell  sharply  and  distinctly  on  the 
militaiy  chest  of  drawers  which  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
irhich  I  had  carried  about  with  me  everywhere  during  my  service.  Standing 
by  my  bed,  between  me  and  the  chest  of  drawers,  I  saw  a  figure,  which,  in 
ipite  of  the  unwonted  dress — unwonted,  at  least,  to  me — and  of  a  full  black 
beard,  I  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  my  old  brother-officer.  He  had  on  the 
liual  kharki  coat,  worn  by  officers  on  active  service  in  eastern  climates.  A 
txrown  leather  strap,  which  might  have  been  the  strap  of  his  field  service  glass, 
snMsed  his  breast.  A  brown  leather  girdle,  with  sword  attached  on  the  left 
dde,  and  revolver  case  on  the  right,  passed  round  his  waist.  On  his  head  he 
irore  the  ordinary  white  pith  helmet  of  service.  I  noted  all  these  particulars 
n  the  moment  that  I  started  from  sleep,  and  sat  up  in  bed  looking  at  him. 
His  face  was  pale,  but  his  bright  black  eyes  shone  as  keenly  as  when,  a  year 
ind  a-half  before,  they  had  looked  upon  me  as  he  stood  with  one  foot  on  the 
baosom,  bidding  me  adieu. 

Fully  impressed  for  the  brief  moment  that  we  were  stationed  together  at 

0 in  Ireland  or  somewhere,  and  thinking  I  was  in  my  barrack-room,  I 

said,  "  Hallo  !  P.,  am  I  late  for  parade  ?  "  P.  looked  at  me  steadily,  and 
repUed,  "I'm shot." 

"  Shot !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Good  God!    how  and  where  ?  " 

"  Through  the  lungs,"  replied  P.,  and  as  he  spoke  his  right  hand  moved 
ilowly  up  the  breast,  until  the  fingers  rested  over  the  right  lung. 

"  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  General  sent  me  forward,"  he  answered,  and  the  right  hand  left 
the  breast  to  move  slowly  to  the  front,  pointing  over  my  head  to  the  window, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  figure  melted  away.     I  rubbed  my  eyes,  to 
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make  sure  1  was  not  dreaming,  and  sprang  out  of  bed.     It  was  then  4.10 1 
a.m.  by  the  dock  on  my  mantelpiece.  \ 

I  felt  sure  that  my  old  friend  was  no  more,  and  what  I  had  seen  was  only  | 
an  apparition.     But  yet  how  account  for  the  voice  ?    the  ready  and  distinct  i 
answers  ?    That  I  had  seen  a  spirit,  certainly  something  that  was  not  fleih 
and  blood,  and  that  I  had  conversed  with  it,  were  alike  indisputable  facfeL  , 
But  how  to  reconcile  these  apparent  impossibilities  ?    The  thought  disquiets! 
me,  and  I  longed  for  the  hour  when  the  cliib  would  open,   and  I  could  get  s 
chance  of  learning  from  the  papers  any  news  from  the  seat  of  war  in  thi 
Transvaal.     The  hours  passed  feverishly.      I  was  first  at  the  dub  thit 
morning,  and  snatched  greedily  at  the  first  paper.    No  news  of  the  w» 
whatever. 

I  passed  the  day  in  a  more  or  less  unquiet  mood,  and  talked  over  thi 
whole  circumstance  to  an  old  brother  officer,  Colonel  W.^  He  was  as  foll^ 
impressed  as  1  was  with  the  story  of  the  appearance.  The  following  monuDf 
I  was  again  a  solitary  member  at  the  club,  and  seized  with  avidity  the  fint 
paper  that  came  to  hand.  This  time  my  anxiety  was  painfully  set  at  wit 
for  my  eye  fell  at  once  on  the  brief  lines  that  told  of  the  battle  of  lAOg*! 
Neck,  and  on  the  list  of  killed,  foremost  among  them  all  being  poor  J.P. 
1  noted  the  time  the  battle  was  fought,  calculated  it  with  the  hour  at  whid 
I  had  seen  the  figure,  and  found  that  it  almost  coincided.  From  tins  simple 
fact  I  could  only  surmise  that  the  figure  had  appeared  to  me  in  Londoft 
almost  at  the  very  moment  that  the  fatal  bullet  had  done  its  work  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Two  questions  now  arose  to   my  mind.  First,    as  to  proof  that  poor 
P.  happened  to  wear  that  particular  uniform  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
whether  he   carried   a  beard — which  I  myself  had  never  seen  him  wear. 
Second,  whether  he  met  his  death  in  the  manner  indicated,  viz.,  by  a  hullet 
through  the  right  lung.     The  first  facts  I  established  beyond  dispute  about 
six  months  afterwards,  through  an  officer  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Lang's 
Neck,  and  who    had  been  invalided  home.      He  confirmed  every  detadL 
The  second  fact,  strangely  enough,  was  confirmed  by  no  less  a  person  than 
J.S.,  more  than  a  year  after  the  occurrence,  he  having  also  left  the  Cape, 
the  war  being  over.     On  my  asking  J.S.  if  he  had  heard  how  i)oor  P.,  our 
old  brother-officer,   was   shot,    he   replied,     "Just  here,"  and  his  fingen 
travelled  up  his  breast,  exactly  as  the  fingers  of  the  figure  had  done,  unti] 
they  rested  on  the  very  spot  over  the  right  lung. 

I  have  set  down  the  foregoing,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment, 
exactly  as  everything  occurred. 

We  find  from  the  London  GazetU  that  the  battle  in  whicli  Majoi 
P.  was  killed  began  (according  to  General  Elley^s  despatch)  a' 
9.30  a.m.  on  January  28th,  1881.  Major  P.  was  probably  kille( 
between  11  and  12  a.m.,  which  would  be  between  9  and  10  a.ra.  ii 
Ix)ndon,  the  difierence  of  time  being  a  little  under  two  hours.  I  dreii 
Colonel  H.'s  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  the  impossibility  that  th< 

^  We  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  trace  this  officer. 
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dawn  should  be  beginning  at  4.10  a.m.  at  that  time  of  year,  and  he 
sent  the  following  reply. 

February  20th,  1886. 

It  may  have  been  7.10  and  not  4.10  a.m.  The  impression,  writing  now 
after  some  years*  interval,  is  that  it  was  4.10  a.m.,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

All  I  know  is  that  I  calculated  the  time  at  the  time,  with  the  hour  at 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  it  was  to  aU  practical  purposes  the  same 
time. 

It  was  a  winter  morning  ;  and  the  blinds  were  down  over  the  window. 
The  morning  light  at  7  a.m.  in  a  winter  month,  coming  through  the  blinds, 
would  not  be  much  stronger  than  the  morning  light  at  4  a.m.  in  a  simuner 
month  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  hour,  or  the  clock  might  have  stopped,  unknown  to  me,  at  4.10  a.m.  that 
day  or  even  the  day  before. 

The  first  account  of  the  battle  of  Lang's  Neck  appeared  in  the 
Times^  Telegraphy  and  Daily  Netos,  of  Saturday,  January  29th,  1881. 
"  No  list  of  casualties.''  The  first  announcement  of  Msyor  Poole's 
death  was  in  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  Transvaal,  dated  January 
28th,  and  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  London  on 
the  29th.  "  Elilled  : — Major  Poole,  Royal  Artillery,"  and  it  appeared 
in  the  Observer  of  Sunday,  January  30th,  and  in  the  three  above-named 
morning  papers  on  the  31st  (Monday). 

[The  precise  date  of  this  vision  is  now  irrecoverable;  but  Mr. 
Gnmey,  who  discussed  the  matter  with  Colonel  H.,  concluded  that  the 
apparition  probably  occurred  after  the  death,  and  certainly  occurred 
before  the  death  was  announced  in  England.] 

Of  the  local  class  a  very  interesting  specimen  occurs  in  Phantasms 
o/ the  Living  (Case  29,  Vol.  I.,  p.  212),  where  an  Essex  gardener,  return- 
ing from  work,  saw  a  lady,  whom  he  recognised,  standing  by  a  tomb  or 
mausoleum  which  belonged  to  her,  and  which  he  imagined  that  she  had 
come  to  visit.    The  lady  had  died  on  that  day  in  London.    In  the  printed 
account  the  death   is  represented  as  having  preceded  the  appearance 
by  less  than  two  hours,  but  I  have  recently  found  that  this  is  incorrect; 
the  lady  was  found  dead  at  about  2  p.m.,  and  the  appearance  was  seen 
at  9.20.     Fortunately,  the  percipient  at  once  mentioned  his  experience, 
and  the  news  of  the  death  did  not  arrive  in  the  place  till  next  morning, 
so  that  the  case  is  evidentially  a  strong  one.     And  it  certainly  tells,  as 
far  as  a  single  case  can  tell,  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  independent  post 
mortem  appearance  as  opposed  to  that  of  telepathy,  or  thought-trans- 
ference, in  the  ordinary  sense.    For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hypothesis  of 
a  transferred  impression  from  the  mind  of  a  dying  person  seems  strained 
to  the  uttermost  when  (as   in   this   case)  the   dying  person  and  the 
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percipient  have  been  connected  by  no  tie  of  blood  or  friendship ;  and, 
moreover,  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  odd  coincidence  that  an 
impression,  which  we  should  have  to  suppose  to  have  lain  latent  for  seven 
hours  in  the  percipient's  mind,  should  suddenly  externalise  itself  in  bodily 
form  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  approaching  a  spot  in  which  the 
deceased  was  specially  interested.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spot  in 
which  the  phantasm  appeared  is  specially  suggestive  of  a  local  cause  for 
it ;  for  the  deceased  lady,  as  we  learn  from  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  was 
"  specially  morbid  on  the  subject  of  tombs,"  and  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  sometimes  having  the  mausoleum  opened  and  entering  it. 

In  the  following  cases  the  interval  after  death  was  longer,  and  the 
percipient  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the'  deceased.  This  condition 
must,  of  course,  usually  involve  the  disadvantage  that  the  identification 
of  the  appearance  with  a  particular  person  can  be  based  only  on  the 
percipient's  subsequent  description  of  what  he  had  seen.  But  in  the 
first  case  which  I  shall  quote,  this  sort  of  identification  was  reinforced 
by  the  percipient's  recognition  of  a  photograph  of  the  deceased. 

V. — From  Mr.  John  E.  Husbands,  of  Melbourne  House,  Town  Hall- 
square,  Grimsby. 

September  Ibth,  1886. 

Dear  Sir. — The  facts  are  simply  these.  I  was  sleeping  in  a  hotel  in 
Madeira  in  January,  1885.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  The  windows 
were  open  and  the  blinds  up.  I  felt  some  one  was  in  my  room.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  a  young  fellow  about  25,  dressed  in  flannels,  standing  at  the 
side  of  my  bed  and  pointing  with  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the 
place  I  was  lying.  I  lay  for  some  seconds  to  convince  myself  of  some  one 
being  really  there.  I  then  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  I  saw  his  features 
so  plainly  that  I  recognised  them  in  a  photograph  which  was  shown  me  some 
days  after.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ;  he  did  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  and 
hand  seemed  to  tell  me  I  was  in  his  place.  As  he  did  not  answer,  I  struck 
out  at  him  with  my  fist  as  I  sat  up,  but  did  not  reach  him,  and  as  I  was 
going  to  spring  out  of  bed  he  slowly  vanished  through  the  door,  which  was 
shut,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  me  all  the  time. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  young  fellow  who  appeared  to  me  died  in 
that  room  I  was  occupying. 

If  I  can  tell  you  anything  more  I  shall  be  glad  to,  if  it  interests  you. 

John  £.  Husbands. 

The  following  letters  are  from  Miss  Falkner,  of  Church-terrace, 
Wisbech,  who  was  resident  at  the  hotel  when  the  above  incident 
happened. 

October  Sth,  1886. 
The  figure  that  Mr.  Husbands  saw  while  in  Madeira  was  that  of  a  young 
fellow  who  died  unexpectedly  months  previously,  in  the  room  which  Mr. 
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ioilMuida  was  occupying.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  H.  had  never  heard  of  him 
Ir  hiB  death.  He  told  me  the  story  the  morning  after  he  had  seen  the  figure, 
■id  I  reoognised  the  young  fellow  from  the  description.  It  impressed  me 
my  much,  but  I  did  not  mention  it  to  him  or  anyone.  I  loitered  about 
ntil  I  heurd  Mr.  Husbands  tell  the  same  tale  to  my  brother  ;  we  left  Mr.  H. 
ud  said  simultaneously  **  He  has  seen  Mr.  D." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  for  days  ;  then  I  abruptly  showed  the 
fliotograph. 

Mr.  Husbands  said  at  once,  *'  That  is  the  young  fellow  who  appeared  to 
ne  the  other  night,  but  he  was  dressed  differently  " — describing  a  dress  he 
often  wore — "cricket  suit  (or  tennis)  fastened  at  the  neck  with  sailor  knot." 
I  Bust  say  that  that  Mr.  Husbands  is  a  most  practical  man,  and  the  very  last 
tte  would  expect  "  a  spirit  "  to  visit. 

K.  Falkner. 

October  20thy  1886. 

I  enclose  you  photograph  and  an  extract  from  my  sister-in-law's  letter, 
irhich  I  received  this  morning,  as  it  will  verify  my  statement.  Mr.  Husbands 
Bftw  the  figure  either  the  3rd  or  4th  of  February,  1885. 

The  people  who  had  occupied  the  rooms  had  never  told  us  if  they  had 
seen  anything,  so  we  may  conclude  they  had  not. 

E.  Falkkibb. 

y 

The  following  is  Miss  Falkner's  copy  of  the  passage  in  the  letter  : — 

"You  will  see  at  back  of  Mr.  du  F 's  j)hoto  the  date  of  his  decease 

[January  29th,  1884]  ;  and  if  yuu  recollect  '  the  Motta  Marques  '  had  his 
nooms  from  the  February  till  the  May  or  June  of  1884,  then  Major 
Money  at  the  commencement  of  1885  season.  Mr.  Husbands  had  to  take 
Jie  room  on  February  2nd,  1885,  as  his  was  wanted. 

"  I  am  clear  on  all  this,  and  remember  his  telling  me  the  incident  when 
ie  came  to  see  my  baby." 

I  have  received  a  full  account  of  this  case,  vivA  voc%  from  both  Mr. 
Eusbands  and  Miss  Falkner.  They  are  both  thoroughly  practical,  and 
IS  far  removed  as  possible  from  a  superstitious  love  of  marvels ;  nor 
lad  they  any  previous  interest  in  this  or  any  other  class  of  abnormal 
jxperiences.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  Mr.  Husbands'  view  of  himself 
is  entirely  correct — that  he  is  the  last  person  to  give  a  spurious 
importance  to  anything  that  might  befall  liim,  or  to  allow  facts  to  be 
iistorted  by  imagination.  As  will  be  seen,  his  account  of  his  vision 
preceded  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  death  wliich  had  occurred  in 
the  room.     He  lias  never  had  any  other  liallucination  of  tlie  senses. 

The  next  case  is  remarkable  for  tlie  frequent  repetition  of  the 
percipient's  experience.  It  is  a  specially  baffling  case;  suggesting  not  so 
much  anything  associated  with  the  popular  idea  of  "  haunting,"  or  any 
X)ntinuing  local  interest  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  person,  as  the 
jurvival  of  a  mere  image,  impressed,  we  cannot  guess  how,  on  we  cannot 
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guess  what,  by  that  person's  physical  organism,  and  perceptible  at  times 
to  those  endowed  with  some  cognate  form  of  sensitiveness. 

VI.— From  Mr.  D.  M.  Tyre,  157,  St  AndreVs-road,  Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 

October  9th,  1885. 
In  the  simmier  of  1874,  my  sister  and  I  went  during  our  holidays  to  stay 
with  a  gardener  and  his  wife,  in  a  house  which  was  built  far  up,  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  on  the  face  of  a  hill  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lochs  in  Dumbartonshire,  just  on  the  boundary  of  the  Highlands.  A  charming 
spot  indeed,  although  far  off  the  main  roadway.  We  never  wearied,  and  so 
delighted  were  we  with  the  place  that  my  people  took  a  lease  of  the  house  for 
the  following  three  years.  From  this  point  my  narrative  begins.  Being 
connected  in  business  with  the  city,  we  could  not  get  down  to  Glen  M. 
altogether,  so  that  my  two  sisters  and  myself  were  sent  away  early  in  May  to 
have  the  house  put  in  order,  and  attend  to  the  garden,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the 
coming  holidays,  when  we  would  be  all  down  together.  We  had  lots  of  work 
to  do,  and  as  the  nearest  village  was  five  miles  distant,  and  our  nearest 
neighbours,  the  people  at  the  shore,  nearly  a  mile  away,  we  were  pretty 
quiet  on  the  hill  and  left  to  our  own  resources. 

One  day,  my  elder  sister  J.  required  to  go  to  the  village  for  something  or 
other,  leaving  us  alone  ;  and  as  the  afternoon  came  on,  I  went  part  of  the 
way  to  meet  her,  leaving  my  other  sister  L.  all  alone.  When  we  returned, 
about  6  p.m.,  we  found  L.  down  the  hill  to  meet  us  in  a  rather  excited  state, 
saying  that  an  old  woman  had  taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  and  was 
lying  in  the  bod.  We  asked  if  she  knew  who  she  was.  She  said  no,  that  the 
old  wife  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  and  that  possibly  she  was 
a  tinker  body  (a  gipsy),  therefore  she  was  afraid  to  go  in  without  us.  We 
went  up  to  the  house  with  L.  ;  my  younger  sister  L.  going  in  first  said,  on 
going  into  the  kitchen,  "There  she  is,"  pointing  to  the  bed,  and  turning  to 
us  expecting  that  we  would  wake  her  up  and  ask  what  she  was  there  for.  I 
looked  in  the  bed  and  so  did  my  elder  sister,  but  the  clothes  were  flat  and 
unruffled,  and  when  we  said  that  there  was  nothing  there  she  was  quite  sur- 
prised, and  pointing  with  her  finger  said,  **Look,  why  there's  the  old  wife  with 
her  clothes  on  and  lying  with  her  head  towards  the  window  " ;  but  we  could 
not  see  anything.  Then  for  the  first  time  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  that  she 
was  seeing  something  that  was  not  natural  to  us  all,  and  she  became  very  much 
afraid,  and  we  took  her  to  the  other  room  and  tried  to  soothe  her,  for  she  was 
trembling  all  over.  Ghost !  why  the  thought  never  entered  our  minds  for  a 
second  ;  but  we  started  chopping  wood  and  making  a  fire  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  very  idea  of  anyone  being  in  the  bed  was  ridiculous,  so  we 
attributed  it  to  imagination,  and  life  at  the  house  went  on  as  usual  for  about 
two  days,  when  one  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen  round  the 
fire,  it  being  a  cold,  wet  day  outside,  L.  startled  us  by  exclaiming,  "There is 
the  old  woman  again,  and  lying  the  same  way."  L.  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  afraid  this  time,  so  we  asked  her  to  describe  the  figure  ;  and  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  tlie  bed  and  with  motion  of  the  finger,  she  went  on  to  tell  us 
how  tliat  the  old  wife  wiis  not  lying  under  the  blankets,  but  on  top,  with  her 
clothes  and  boots  on,  and  ber  \ega  di«Lwa  \r^  «a  \}a.w3L^  ^\\^  were  cold  ;  her 
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pMe  was  turned  to  the  wall,  and  she  had  on  what  is  known  in  the  Highlands 
■s  a  '^  Bow-backed  mutch,"  that  is,  a  white  cap  wliich  only  old  women  wear  ; 
it  has  a  frill  round  the  front,  and  sticks  out  at  the  back,  thus.^  She  also  wore 
a  drab  coloured  petticoat,  and  a  checked  shawl  round  her  shoulders  drawn 
tight.  Such  was  the  description  given  ;  she  could  not  see  her  face,  but  her 
rif^t  hand  was  hugging  her  left  arm,  and  she  saw  that  the  hand  was  yellow 
and  thin,  and  wrinkled  like  the  hands  of  old  people  who  have  done  a  lot  of 
Inid  work  in  their  day. 

We  sat  looking  at  the  bed  for  a  long  time,  with  an  occasional  bit  of 
information  from  L.,  who  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the  figure. 

This  happened  often — veiy  often,  indeed  so  frequently  that  we  got  used 
toit^  and  used  to  talk  about  it  among  ourselves  as  '*  L'.s  old  woman." 

Midsummer  came,  and  the  rest  of  our  people  from  the  city,  and  then 
br  the  first  time  we  became  intimate  with  our  neighbours,  and  two  or  three 
&iiiilies  at  the  shore.  One  one  occasion  my  elder  sister  brought  up  the  subject 
before  a  Mrs.  M'P.,  our  nearest  neighbour,  and  when  she  described  the 
%iiie  to  her,  Mrs.  M'P.  well-nigh  swooned  away,  and  said  that  it  really  was 
the  case  ;  the  description  was  the  same  as  the  first  wife  of  the  man,  who  lived 
In  the  house  before  us,  and  that  he  cruelly  ill-used  his  wife,  to  the  extent 
that  the  last  beating  she  never  recovered  from.  The  story  Mrs.  MT.  told 
runs  somewhat  like  this,  of  which  I  can  only  give  you  the  gist : —      y 

Malcolm,  the  man  of  the  house,  and  his  wife  Kate  (the  old^oman), 
lired  a  cat  and  dog  life  ;  she  was  hard-working,  and  he  got  i\\}$ty  whenever 
be  could.  They  went  one  day  to  market  with  some  fowls  and  pigs,  &c.,  and 
on  their  way  back  he  purchased  a  half-gallon  of  whisky.  Ho  carried  it  part 
of  the  way,  and  when  he  got  tired  gave  it  to  her  ;  while  he  took  frequent 
rests  by  the  wayside,  she  managed  to  got  homo  before  him,  and  when  he 
came  home  late  he  accused  her  of  drinking  the  contents  of  the  jar.  He  gave 
ber  such  a  beating  that  ho  was  afraid,  and  went  down  to  this  Mrs.  M^P., 
laying  that  his  wife  was  very  ill.  When  Mrs.  M^P.  went  up  to  the  house  she 
found  Kate,  as  my  sister  described,  with  her  clothes  on,  and  lying  with  her 
Face  to  the  wall  for  the  purpose,  as  Mrs.  M^P.  said,  of  concealing  her  face, 
irhich  was  very  badly  coloured  by  the  ill-treatment  of  her  husband.  The 
finish-up  was  her  death,  she  having  never  recovered. 

The  foregoing  is  as  nearly  a  complete  compendium  of  the  facts  as  I,  with 
bhe  help  of  my  sister  J. ,  can  remember. 

My  sister  L.  is  now  dead,  but  we  often  go  back  to  the  house,  when  we 
ure  any  way  near  the  locality,  because  it  is  a  bright  spot  in  our  memory. 

(Signed),  D.  M.  Tyre. 

Mr.  Tyre  adds,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Stewart,  of  Kincaid  House, 
Milton  of  Campsie,  N.B.,  who  procured  this  account  for  us  : — 

1  was  at  the  house  last  month  ;  there  is  no  one  in  it  just  now  ;  the  last 
tenant  has  gone  abroad,  and  the  house  is  somewhat  dilapidated,  and  the 
j;arden  a  ruin.  We  had  a  look  through  the  window  at  the  old  kitchen,  and 
iaw  our  own  grate  still  remaining. 

*  A  sketch  of  the  profile  was  here  given. 
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Mr.  Stewart  wrote  to  us  on  August  13th,  1885  : — 

I  know  how  valuable  the  actual  names  and  localities  would  be,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  M'P.'s  independent  account,  but  I  have  asked  so  repeatedly,  and  been 
told  that  Mrs.  M*P.  had  great  objections  to  publicity,  in  case  it  would  rake 
up  old  stories  connected  with  the  case,  that  I  do  not  like  to  ask  again. 

In  this  connection  I  may  cite  a  case  which  was  admitted  to 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  by  mistake.  (Case  138,  Vol.  L,  p.  375.) 
The  death  took  place  at  the  Antipodes,  and  the  coincidence  between  it 
and  the  percipient^s  experience  was  represented  by  the  narrator  as  exact, 
through  the  not  very  uncommon  error  of  reckoning  the  difference  of 
time  made  by  difference  of  longitude  the  wrong  way.  I  did  not  discover 
this  error  till  the  first  edition  of  the  book  had  been  published.  In  fact, 
the  percipient's  experience  followed  the  death  by  more  than  1 2  hours, 
and  the  case  falls  properly  in  our  present  class.  But  the  nature  of  the 
experience  was  remarkable. 

VII. — From  Miss  Richardson,  47,  Bedford-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

The  writer  is  a  very  worthy  wife  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  told  me  the 
occurrence  some  years  ago,  then  with  more  detail,  as  it  was  fresh  in  her 
memory,  and  her  husband  can  vouch  for  the  facts  told  him  at  the  time, 
and  the  strange  **  uncanny  "  effect  of  the  dream  on  her  mind  for  some 
time  after. 

From  Mrs.  Green  to  Miss  Richardson. 

Nowry,  2Xsi  Fird   MwUh,   1885. 

Dear  Friend, — In  compliance  with  thy  request,  I  give  thee  the 
particulars  of  my  dream. 

1  saw  two  respectably-dressed  females  driving  alone  in  a  vehicle  like  a 
mineral  water  cart.  Their  horse  stopped  at  a  water  to  drink  ;  but  as  there 
was  no  footing,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  in  trying  to  recover  it  he  plunged 
right  in.  With  the  shock,  the  women  stood  up  and  shouted  for  help,  and 
their  hats  rose  oflf  their  heads,  and  as  all  were  going  down  I  turned  away 
crying,  and  saying,  **  Was  there  no  one  at  all  to  help  them  ?"  upon  which  I 
awoke,  and  my  husband  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  related  the  above 
dream  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  them.  I  said  I  did  not,  and 
thought  I  had  never  seen  either  of  them.  The  impression  of  the  dream  and 
the  trouble  it  brouglit  was  over  me  all  day.  I  remarked  to  ray  son  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  his  birtliday  and  my  own  also — the  10th  of  First  Month,  and 
this  is  why  I  remember  the  date. 

The  following  Third  Montli  I  got  a  letter  and  newspaper  from  my  brotlier 
in  Australia,  named  Allen,  letting  me  know  the  sad  trouble  which  had  befallen 
him  in  the  loss,  by  drowning,  of  one  of  his  daughters  and  her  comjianion. 
Thou  will  see  by  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  paper  how  the  event 
corresponded  witli  my  dream.  My  niece  was  bom  in  Australia,  and  I  never 
saw  her. 

Please  return  the  paper  at  thy  convenience.  Considering  that  our  night 
is  their  day,  I  must  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  on  the  Tenth  of  First  Month,  1878. 

It  ia  referred  to  in  two  separate  \AaiCVi%\\\\X\Q>Tvsy««\s\s.\«jT. 
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From   the  Ingletvood  Advertiser. 

Friday  evening,  Jaivudry  llth,  1878. 

A  dreadful  accident  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wedderbum,  on 
Wednesday  last,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  women,  named  Lehey  and 
Allen.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  were  driving  into  Wedderbum  in  a 
^mg  cart  from  the  direction  of  Kinypanial,  when  they  attempted  to  water 
fteir  horse  at  a  dam  on  the  boundary  of  Torpichen  Station.  The  dam  was 
10  or  12  feet  deep  in  one  spot,  and  into  this  deep  hole  they  must  have  inad- 
itttently  driven,  for  Mr.  W.  McKechnie,  manager  of  Torpichen  Station,  upon 
going  to  the  dam  some  hours  afterwards,  discovered  the  spring  cart  and  horse 

mder  the  water,  and  two  women's  hats  floating  on  the  surface 

Hic  dam  was  searched,  and  the  bodies  of  the  two  women,  clasped  in  each 
otlier*s  arms,  recovered. 

Extract  from  Evidence  given  at   the  Inquest. 

JToeeph  John  Allen,  farmer,  deposed  :  I  identify  one  of  the  bodies  as  that 
of  my  sister.  I  saw  her  about  11  a.m.  yesterday  .  .  .  The  horse  had 
broken  away  and  I  caught  it  for  her.  Mrs.  Lehey  and  my  sister  met  me 
when  I  caught  the  horse  .  .  .  They  then  took  the  horse  and  went  to  Mr. 
Clarke's.  I  did  not  see  them  afterwards  alive.  William  McKechnie 
deposed  .  .  .  About  4  p.m.  yesterday,  I  was  riding  by  the  dam  when  I 
observed  the  legs  of  a  horse  and  the  chest  above  the  water. 

/ 
From  Mr.  Green,  Newry. 

Ibth  Second  Mouthy  1885. 

Deab  Friend,  Edith  Richardson, — In  reference  to  the  dream  that 
my  wife  had  of  seeing  two  women  thrown  out  of  a  spring  cart  by  their  horse 
itopping  to  drink  out  of  some  deep  water,  I  remember  she  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed about  it,  and  seemed  to  feel  great  sympathy  for  them.  It  occurred 
>n  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January. 

The  reason  I  can  remember  the  date  so  well  is  that  the  10th  was  the 
inniversary  of  my  wife  and  our  son's  birthday.  As  the  day  advanced  she 
leemed  to  get  worse,  and  I  advised  her  to  go  out  for  a  drive  ;  when  she 
returned  she  told  me  she  was  no  better,  and  also  said  she  had  told  the  driver 
lot  to  go  near  water,  lest  some  accident  should  happen,  as  she  had  had  such 
i  dreadful  dream  the  night  before,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  the  nature  of 
t.  As  my  wife's  niece  did  not  live  with  her  father,  he  was  not  told  of  it 
mtil  the  next  rooming,  which  would  be  our  evening  of  the  10th,  and  which 
Kre  think  accoimted  for  the  increased  trouble  she  felt  in  sympathy  with  him. 

Thos.  Green. 

Mrs.  Green  has  had  no  other  experience  of  the  sort. 

Ingle  wood  is  in  Queensland,  on  the  border  of  New  South  Wales. 

Here  the  correspondence,  if  faithfully  recorded,  as  we  may  fairly 
nppose  that  it  is,  seems  too  close  to  be  accidental ;  yet  I  am  totally  at 
k  loss  how  to  account  for  it.  Had  the  coincidence  been  exact,  we 
aight  have  taken  refuge  in  the  convenient  word  clairvoyance — though 
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it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  hypotheses  which  that  term  covers- 
involve  difficulties  as  great  as  they  can  ever  be  called  on  to  solve.  Bat 
a  clairvoyant  vision  of  a  scene,  following  that  scene  by  many  hours  1 
Here,  again,  the  most  natural  analogy  seems  to  be  that  of  a  picture  or 
reflection  which  survives  after  the  reality  has  vanished.  But  of  coura 
such  a  description  brings  us  not  one  whit  nearer  to  an  explanation.^ 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  a  v^ry  abnormal  case  which  belongs  to  tie 
personal  class,  but  where  the  person  in  whom  the  original  of  Ihe 
phantasm  which  appeared  might  be  supposed  to  be  interested  was  lofc 
the  percipient,  but  someone  else  in  the  same  house. 

VIII. — From  Mrs.  Bacchus,  of  Sherboume  Villa,  Leamington. 

Aii^ffud,  1886 

On  Saturday,  October  18th  [really  24th],  1868,  we  left  some  friends  [the 
Marquis  and  Madame  de  Lys)  with  whom  we  had  been  staying  at  Maiden 
Wells,  and  went  to  Cheltenham.  The  reason  for  going  to  Cheltenham  wu 
that  a  brother-in-law  of  my  husband,  Mr.  George  Copeland,  was  living  than ; 
he  was  a  great  invalid,  suffering  from  paralysis  and  quite  unable  to  nmre, 
but  in  full  mental  vigour,  so  his  friends  were  anxious  to  see  him  as  often  ai 
possible  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  his  long  illness,  and  we  did  not  like  to 
be  so  near  without  paying  him  a  visit.  We  knew  that  he  had  friends  sta/iog 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  so  determined  to  go  to  Cheltenham  without  letdng 
him  know,  to  take  lodgings  near,  and  then  tell  him  we  had  done  so,  that  he 
might  not  feel  ho  ought  to  invite  us  to  his  house.  We  soon  found  sone 
rooms  in  York-terrace,  close  to  Bay's  Hill,  Mr.  Copeland's  house.  After  we 
had  taken  the  rooms — the  usual  lodging-house  kind — drawing-room  and 
bedroom  at  the  back,  and  were  going  out,  we  noticed  some  medicine  bottles 
on  the  hall  table,  asked  if  any  one  were  ill  in  the  house,  and  were  told  that 
an  old  lady,  a  Mrs.  R.,  and  her  daughter  were  in  the  dining-room,  that 
Mrs.  R.  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  that  her  illness  was  not  serious 
and  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  her  dying,  in  fact  it  was  made 
quite  light  of,  and  we  thought  no  more  about  it.  We  just  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  name  of  the  people  lodging  in  the  same  house,  and 
Mr.  Copeland  said  ho  knew  who  Mrs.  R.  was  ;  she  was  the  widow  of  a 
physician  who  formerly  practised  in  Cheltenham,  that  one  of  her  daughters 
was  married  to  a  master  of  the  College,  a  Mr.  N.  Then  I  remembered 
having  seen  Mrs.  N.  at  a  garden-party  at  Dr.  Barry's  the  year  before,  and 
had  noticed  her  talking  to  Mrs.  Barry,  and  thought  her  very  pretty.  This 
was  all  I  knew  or  ever  heard  of  the  people.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  I 
camo  into  the  drawing-room  for  breakfast,  I  thought  my  husband  looked  a 
little  uncomfoi*table  ;  however,  he  said  nothing  till  I  had  tinished  breakfast, 
then  asked,  '*  Did  you  hear  a  noise  of  a  chair  in  the  hall  a  little  while  ago  ? 
The  old  lady  downstairs  died  in  her  chair  last  night,  and  they  were  wheehiig 

1  It  may  be  obw'rved  that  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  9th  that  Mr.  Allen, 
the  percipient's  brother,  knew  of  hin  daughter's  death.  His  mind  may  have  tnipplied 
the  link  between  the  actual  scene  and  the  drt^am  in  England,  and  the  scene  would  be 
vividly  present  to  liim  at  t\\e  time  >w\veTv  t\\«i  dx^iswTtv  occwrr(>d. — F.  W.  H.  M. 
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her  into  the  bedroom  at  the  back."  I  was  very  uncomfortable  and  frightened, 
I  had  never  been  in  a  house  with  anyone  dead  before,  and  wanted  to  go,  and 
several  friends  who  heard  of  it  asked  me  to  stay  with  them,  but  my  husband 
did  not  wish  to  move  ;  he  said  it  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  was  really  foolish 
of  me  to  wish  it,  that  he  did  not  like  moving  on  Sunday,  also  that  he  did  not 
think  it  right  or  kind  to  go  away  because  someone  had  died,  that  we  should 
think  it  unkind  if  the  case  had  been  our  own,  and  other  people  had  rushed 
off  in  a  hurry  ;  so  we  decided  to  stay.  I  spent  the  day  with  my  brother-in-law 
and  nieces,  and  only  returned  to  the  lodgings  in  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  went 
to  sleep  quickly  as  usual,  but  woke,  I  suppose,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
not  frightened  by  any  noise,  and  for  no  reason,  and  saw  distinctly  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  an  old  gentleman  with  a  round  rosy  face,  smiling,  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  coat  (blue)  with  brass  buttons,  light 
waistcoat,  and  trousers.  The  longer  I  looked  at  him,  the  more  distinctly  I 
saw  every  feature  and  particular  of  his  dress,  <&c.  I  did  not  feel  much 
frightened,  and  after  a  time  shut  my  eyes  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  I 
looked  again,  the  old  gentleman  was  gone.  After  a  time  I  went  to  sleep, 
and  in  the  morning,  while  dressing,  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  say 
nothing  of  what  I  had  seen  till  I  saw  one  of  my  nieces,  and  would  then 
describe  the  old  gentleman,  and  ask  if  Dr.  R.  could  be  like  him, 
although  the  idea  seemed  absurd.  I  met  my  niece^  Mary  Copeland  (now 
Mrs.  Brandling),  coming  out  of  church,  and  said,  ''Was  Dr.  R.  like  an 
old  gentleman  with  a  round  rosy  face,"  <&c..  Sec.,  describing  what  I  had  seen. 
She  stopped  at  once  on  the  pavement,  looking  astonished.  "  Who  could  have 
told  you,  aunt  ?  We  always  said  he  looked  more  like  a  country  farmer  than 
a  doctor,  and  how  odd  it  was  that  such  a  common  looking  man  should  have 
had  such  pretty  daughters.  ** 

This  is  an  exact  account  of  what  I  saw.  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  know 
the  old  gentleman  again,  his  face  is  clearly  before  me  when  I  think  of  it 
now,  as  at  the  time  Miss  de  Lys  had  a  letter  from  me  with  the  story,  and 
sent  it  to  a  relation  in  France  ;  she  heard  me  tell  it  again  some  years  after, 
and  said  there  was  no  variation  whatever  in  it.  My  two  nieces  are  still  living, 
and  *  can  remember  exactly  everything  that  happened  as  I  told  it  to  them. 
Of  course  I  cannot  explain  it  in  any  way ;  the  old  lady  who  was  dead  was  in 
the  room  directly  imder  the  one  I  was  sleeping  in.  The  part  of  the  whole 
thing  that  surprised  me  the  most  was,  that  I  was  so  very  little  frightened  as 
to  be  able  to  sleep  afterwards,  and  did  not  wish  to  disturb  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Bacchus  writes : — 

Leamington,  September  27th,  1886. 

I  have  read  my  wife's  account  of  what  happened  at  Cheltenham  when  we 

were  staying  there  in  October,  1868  ;  it  is  exactly  what  she  told  me  at  the 

time,  and  I  remember  it  all  perfectly,  also  her  telling  my  niece  about  it  in  the 

morning. 

HisioiY  Bacchus. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mrs.  Bacchus  replied  as  follows  : — 

September  Uh,  1886. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before  or  since. 

2.  I  gave  the  date  from  memory.  The  day  was  Saturday,  and  it  was 
Sunday  night,  or  early  on  Monday  morning,  that  1  aavi  "Dnc.  ^, 
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3.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  in  Tork-terrace  ;  probably  the  Ttmm 
of  October,  1868,  would  give  Mrs.  R.'8  death  and  where  it  took  place.  [Tlij 
Times  gives  the  death  at  7,  York-terrace,  Sunday,  October  25th,  1868.] 

4.  The  letter  to  Miss  de  Lys  cannot  be  found  ;  all  my  letters  to  her  wen 
burnt  after  she  died  in  1883. 

5.  Mr.  Bacchus  and  Mrs.  Henry  Berkeley  have  given  their  accoant 
Mrs.  Brandling  has  not  yet  written. 

6.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  saw  any  picture  of  any  kind  of  Dr.  R. 

7.  I  do  not  know  when  he  died  :  probably  three  or  four  years  before 
I  saw  him.  His  death  was  spoken  of  in  that  way.  I  can  find  out  if 
necessary  from  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Copeland's,  who  lives  at  Cheltenham, 
and  who  would  remember  him,  and  be  able  to  inquire. 

8.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  light,  if  there  was  a  night-liglit 
in  the  room  or  not ;  I  think  not.  When  I  say,  '*  do  not  remember,"  I  men 
that  being  asked  puzzles  me ;  my  impression  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  ii 
was  like  a  magic  lantern,  all  dark  round,  and  the  figure,  colour,  and,  clothei, 
quite  light  and  bright.     I  always  see  the  whole  thing  when  I  speak  of  it 

ISABBLLE   BaCCHXJS. 

Mrs.  Bacchus  adds  : — 

I 
I  enclose  Mrs.  Brandling's  paper,  signed.     As  you  say,  her  account  is    j 

different    from  mine.      My   decided  impression  is  that  I  first  described 

Dr.   R.    to  her,  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  says  she  is  sure  of  this  too.     I  have 

always  been  convinced  it  was  so  for  several  reasons,  one  in  particular,  that  I 

remember  the  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  the  question,  **Who  could  have 

told  you  ?  "  which  would  have  meant  nothing  if  I  had  been  first  told  myself, 

and  in  an  odd  way  Mrs.   Brandling  has  a  sort  of  recollection  of  that  tmi. 

StUl  she  wrote  the  account  as  well  as  she  could,  without  seeing   mine  or 

talking    to   me,   and   it   would  be   worthless   in   any  other  way.      Dr.  R. 

died  some  years  before  I  saw  him  ;  ho  lived  in  a  house  of  his  oi^ti,  and  in 

another  part  of  Cheltenham.     I  sliall  have  the  exact  date  of  his  death  8<x)u, 

and  will  scud  it  to  you. 

Is  A  BELLE  Bacchus. 

From  Mrs.  Berkeley,  of  Northcote  Villa,  Torrs  Park,  Ilfracombo. 

I  remember  well  your  staying  in  Cheltenham  at  Queen's-parade,  and  that 

after  sleeping  one  night  you  t<:)ld  us  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  you 

were  lying  awake,  and  Uncle  Henry  asleep  (I  think),  you  saw  a  light,  and  a 

little  old  man,  whom  you  described  as  very  rosy  and  very  smiling,  seemed  io 

come  up  through  the  floor  and  pass  on  through  the  ceiling;  and  next  day  you 

found  someone  had  lately  died  there.     You  told  us  about  it,  and  we  said  a 

Dr.  R.    had   died    there,  and  that,    strangely    enough,  he    was  a   pMirticu- 

larly  rosy,    smiling-looking,    little   old   man.      We   asked  you  how  he  was 

dressed,  and  I  believe  you  said  in  ordinary  clothes  with  brass  butt<m8,  and 

that  we  said  that  was  how  he  dressed  too,  in  dark  blue  cloth,  with  brass 

buttons.     We  knew  him  very  "wcVW^y  «^^^^,  «^^  VoaeHT  oive  of  his  daughters 

to  apeak  to.      He  had  two.     T\\\a  '\a  «\\  \  TcaJX^  T^coNi^cJt  \k^^^  ^sfewvsx.*^  \  >^^^ 

know  my  memory  is  not  good  novf .    \  ^om«i\vo^  \\vvftS5.^\aKv^  ^^  "Ocva  ^-^Xj 
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up  to  see  you  the  next  morning,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  described 
[iiUhb  little  old  man's  face  to  her  first.     As  to  his  dress,  I  do  not  know  whether 
■he  described  it  to  you  or  you  to  her  afterwards. 

M.  Catherine  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  further  writes  to  Mrs.  Bacchus  : — 

I  have  done  what  you  wished  at  last ;  that  is,  I  have  written  a  very 
iliort  account  of  the  occurrence  you  refer  to  myself  before  reading  yours  at 
fSL    Now  I  have  just  read  yours,  and  I  remember,  of  course,  more. 

If  Tork-terrace  and  not  Queen's-parade  was  the  place  most  certainly. 
I  nnant  that  row  of  houses,  but  put  the  wrong  name.  I  had  forgotten 
MiB.  R.8*  death  altogether,  as  you  will  see.  I  thought  it  was  he  who 
had  died  there.  He  had  given  up  practice  a  long  time,  I  think.  We  used  to 
■ee  him  about  Lansdowne  perpetually.  He  lived  there.  His  daughter 
certainly  is  Mrs.  N.,  and  that  is  the  one  we  knew  a  little  of,  and  we  did 
often  remark  on  the  contrast  between  father  and  daughters.  So  much  for 
that  fmxt  of  your  letter.  Missie,  I  think,  has  not  lost  her  memory  at  all,  and 
■he  would  tell  you  correctly,  and  most  likely  confirm  more  of  your  story. 
I  have  not  corrected  anything  in  my  account,  so  that  you  should  see  it  exactly 
as  I  first  wrote  it. 

Mrs.  Bacchus  further  writes  : — 

October  bth,  1886. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Brandling's  account.     Like  her  sister,  she  wrote  as  she 
remembered  before  reading  what  I  had  said. 

From  Mrs.  Brandling  (niece  of  Mrs.  Bacchus). 

October,  1886. 

Once,  when  you  and  Uncle  Henry  came  to  Cheltenham  you  took  rooms  at 
York  or  Bay*s-terrace,  I  forget  which.  In  the  same  house  were  Mrs. 
R.  and  her  daughter.  She  was  a  widow.  I  think  she  died  a  day  or 
two  after  you  came  to  the  house.  The  morning  after  she  died,  I  met  you 
coming  from  early  Mass,  and  I  think  I  asked  you  how  you  had  passed  the 
night.  I  know  you  said  that  in  the  night  Mr.  R.  had  come  to  see  hia 
wife,  and  that  you  had  seen  him,  and  you  asked  me  what  he  was  like.  (He 
died  some  time  before.)  I  told  you  ho  had  cheeks  like  rosy  apples,  and  was 
always  smiling.  I  think  I  said  a  little  more  about  him,  but  I  cannot 
remember.  You  said  *'  Yes,  that  was  he,  and  that  he  was  just  what  I  said." 
I  think  you  said  that  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  your  bed,  and  that  ho  had  come 
to  the  wrong  room.  I  know  you  rather  laughed  over  it ;  I  asked  you  if  you 
were  frightened,  and  you  said  **  No."  I  asked  you  if  Uncle  Henry  had  seen 
Mr.  R.  also,  and  I  am  almost  sure  you  said  yes.  You  spoke  quite 
quietly,  but  I  was  sure  you  had  been  frightened,  and  I  thought  it  frightened 
you  to  be  in  the  house  where  she  had  died,  and  I  thought  you  ought  not  to 
stay  in  the  house.  I  told  Uncle  Henry  I  thought  it  was  very  uncomfortable 
for  you  to  be  there,  and  I  asked  if  you  might  not  sleep  at  our  house,  but  I 
don't  think  Uncle  Henry  answered  anything,  and  you  stayed  at  least  one 
night  more  there — 1  think  longer. 
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Mr.  R.  died  (as  Mrs.  Bacchus  has  ascertained  for  us),  August  30th, 

1865. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦' 

Thus  far  Mr.  Gumey  had  written  when  he  read  the  above  paper  at 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  January, 
1888.  The  paper  was  not  yet,  in  his  eyes,  complete;  and  two  of  the 
cases  which  he  quotes  (the  Tyre  case  and  Mrs.  Bacchus'  case)  will 
suggest  to  the  reader  that  he  had  not  as  yet  decided  over  haw  long  a 
period  after  death  he  should  allow  his  examples  to  range.  For  in  Mrs. 
Bacchus'  case  the  decedent  had  been  dead  for  three  years  when  an 
apparition  resembling  him  was  seen,  and  in  the  Scotch  case  the  precise 
date  of  death  is  unknown.  In  editing  and  supplementing  this  paper, 
therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  consider  what  limit  of  time  we  should 
adopt  in  defining  an  apparition  "  occurring  soon  after  death."  It  is, 
indeed,  manifest  that  if  once  we  face  the  supposition  that  an  apparition 
may  be  the  result  of  some  kind  of  energy  exercised  by  a  decedent  whose 
body  is  unquestionably  dead,  we  have  no  logical  ground  for  denying 
tliat  he  may  exert  a  similar  energy  many  years  after  death.  We 
might  therefore  include  in  one  and  the  same  class  all  cases  where  the 
proof  that  a  hallucination  was  not  merely  subjective  depends  in  some 
way  or  other  upon  the  recognition  of  the  figure  seen;  when  such 
recognitiou  satisfies  at  least  one  of  the  three  conditions  given  by  Mr. 
Gumey  on  page  404.  And  we  might  broadly  distinguish  this  class 
from  another  main  class  of  Phantasms  of  the  Dead,  where  there  is  no 
recognition  of  the  figure  seen,  and  where,  therefore,  its  evidential 
quality  depends  not  on  its  own  characteristics,  but  on  the  fact  of  its 
being  seen  by  several  persons,  simultaneously  or  successively  (or  on 
certiiin  cognate  arguments  which  need  not  be  here  discussed).  But  if 
we  were  in  this  way  to  expand  the  above  paper,  we  should  run  the  risk 
of  losing  sight  of  one  of  its  principal  contentions,  namely,  that  "the 
moment  of  death  is,  in  time,  the  central  point  of  a  cluster  of  abnormal 
experiences  occurring  at  a  distance,  of  which  some  precede,  while  others 
follow  the  death."  And  this  observation  is  so  important  that  it  seems 
best  to  dwell  on  it  here  almost  exclusively,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
obscuring  it  with  other  matter. 

It  might  conduce  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  facts  if  we  could  draw  a 
curve,  showing  the  proportionate  number  of  apparitions  observed  at 
various  periods  before  and  after  death.  It  would  then  be  seen  that 
they  increase  very  rapidly  for  the  few  hours  which  precede  death,  and 
decrease  gradually  during  the  hours  and  days  which  follow.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  evidence,  however,  and  considering  all  the  problems, 
involved,  there  would  perhaps  be  an  affectation  of  more  exactness  than 
we  can  actually  attain,  were  we  to  set  forth  such  a  curve,  embodying 
the  dates,  in  reference  to  death,  of  all  the  cases  as  yet  received  by  us. 
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It  may  be  enough  to  say,  generally,  that  if  the  length  of  the  base-line 
represents  a  year,  and  the  point  with  the  highest  ordinate  the  moment 
of  death,  the  comparative  frequency  of  veridical  apparitions  might  be 
somewhat  as  follows : — 


ONE  lEER 


ONE    YEAR 


That  is  to  say,  the  recognised  apparitions  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
few  days  after  death,  then  more  slowly;  and  after  about  a  year's 
time  they  become  so  sporadic  that  we  can  no  longer  include  them  in  a 
steadily  descending  line.  It  may  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  restrict 
our  additional  examples  to  cases  occurring  less  than  a  year  after  death ; 
and  we  may  arrange  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  an  order  determined 
by  the  progressive  length  of  the  interval  between  the  death  and  the 
apparition. 

Tet  one  more  point  must  first  be  touched  on,  to  avoid  misconception 
of  the  phrase  just  cited,  that  "  the  moment  of  death  is  the  centre  of  a 
cluster  of  abnormal  experiences,  of  which  some  precede,  while  others 
follow  the  death."  Mr.  Gumey,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to  assume  that 
the  act  of  death  itself  was  the  cause  of  all  these  experiences.  Those 
which  occur  before  death  may  be  caused  or  conditioned,  not  by  the 
death  itself,  but  by  the  abnormal  state,  as  of  coma,  delirium,  <&c.,  which 
preceded  the  death.  This  we  say  because  we  have  many  instances 
where  veridical  phantasms  have  coincided  with  moments  of  crisis, — 
carriage-accidents  and  the  like, — occurring  to  distant  agents,  but  not 
followed  by  death.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  almost  all  cases  where 
a  phantasm,  apparently  veridical,  has  preceded  the  agent's  death,  that 
death  was  the  result  of  disease  and  not  of  accident.  To  this  rule  there 
are  very  few  exceptions.  There  is  a  case  given  in  PhantcLsms  of  the 
Living  [Vol.  II.  p.  52]  where  the  phantasm  seems  on  the  evidence  to 
have  preceded  by  about  half  an  hour  (longitude  allowed  for)  a  sudden 
death  by  drowning.     In  this  case  the  percipient  was  in  a  Nortolk  ^^tkc- 
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house,  the  drowning  man — or  agent — was  in  a  storm  off  the  island  of 
Tristan  d'Acunha ;  and  we  have  suggested  that  an  error  of  clocks  or 
of  observation  may  account  for  the  discrepancy.  In  another  case  the 
death  was  in  a  sense  a  violent  one,  for  it  was  a  suicide ;  but  the  morbidly 
excited  state  of  the  girl  a  few  hours  before  death — when  her  phantasm 
was  seen — was  in  itself  a  state  of  crisis.  But  there  are  also  a  few 
recorded  cases  (none  of  which  were  cited  in  PJuimtasms  of  the  Liv%ng\ 
where  a  phantasm  or  double  of  some  person  has  been  observed  scmie 
<lays  previous  to  that  person's  accidental  death.  The  cases  of  this  sort 
xis  yet  received  have  been  too  few  to  enable  me  to  deal  with  them  here ; 
but  if  such  "  doubles  "  should  be  held  to  bear  any  real  relation  to  the 
impending  death,  an  alteration  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  ciinre 
above  suggested. 

Thus  much  it  has  seemed  needful  to  say  in  order  to  explain  the 
difficulty  of  representing  by  any  one  curved  line  the  true  time- 
relations  involved  in  this  complex  matter.  We  now  proceed  brieflj 
to  review  some  of  the  cases  where  the  interval  between  death  and 
phantasm  has  been  measurable  by  minutes  or  hours. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  definite  cases  where  the  interval  has  been 
measurable  by  minutes  ;  for  if  the  percipient  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
agent  we  can  seldom  be  sure  that  the  clocks  at  both  places  have  been 
correct,  and  correctly  observed ;  while  if  he  is  present  with  the  agent 
we  can  rarely  be  sure  that  the  phantasm  observed  is  more  than  a  mere 
subjective  hallucination.  Thus  we  have  several  accounts  of  a  rushing 
sound  heard  by  the  watcher  of  a  dying  man  just  after  his  apparent 
death,  or  of  some  kind  of  luminosity  observed  near  his  person  ;  but  this 
is  just  the  moment  when  we  may  suppose  some  subjective  hallucination 
likely  to  occur,  and  if  one  person's  senses  alone  are  affected  we  cannot 
allow  much  evidential  weight  to  the  occurrence.  I  may  add  that 
one  of  our  cases  [II.,  p.  639]  is  remarkable  in  that  the  auditory 
hallucination — a  sound  as  of  female  voices  gently  singing — was 
heard  by  five  persons, — by  four  of  them,  as  it  seems,  independently, — 
and  in  two  places,  on  difterent  sides  of  the  house.  At  tlie  same  time, 
one  person, — the  Eton  master  whose  mother  had  just  died,  and 
who  was  therefore  presumably  in  a  frame  of  mind  moi*e  prone  to 
h.allucination  than  the  physician,  matron,  friend,  or  servants  who 
actually  did  he^ir  the  singing, — himself  heard  nothing  at  all.  In  this 
case  the  physician  felt  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  L.  was  actually  dead ;  and 
in  f;ict  it  was  during  the  laying  out  of  the  body  that  the  sounds  occurred. 
In  including  this  case  and  similar  ones  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
Mr.  Gurney  expressly  stat(*d  [II.,  pp.  190-2],  that  he  did  so  because  in 
liis  view  they  involved  at  least  an  element  of  thought-transference 
between  the  living  minds  oi  t\\e  \>eTc\\Aciv\,?>,  ^>ft»XfcN^x  q\}cv^t  vsx^^^auce 
J  or  may  not  have  proceed^id  i\om  ^^V^  ^^c^'s.^^  ^ts«^.     ^xi.\.  - 
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l-tn  are  finding  reason  to  suppose  that  the  decedent's  power  of 
I  iifluencing  other  minds  may  persist  after  death,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
|:.4veU  on  that  aspect  of  such  an  incident  as  tliis.^ 

There  are  some  other  circumstances  also  in  wliich,  in  spite  of  the 

iMt  that  the  death  is  already  known,  a  hallucination  occurring  shortly 

afterwards  may  have  some  slight  evidential  value.     Thus  we  have  a 

MO  where  a  lady  who  knew  that  her  sister  had  died  a  few  hours 

ireviooslyy  but  who  was  not  herself  in  any  morbidly  excited  condition, 

ttemed  to  see  someone  enter  her  own  dining-room,  opening  and  shutting 

ike  door.     The  percipient  (who  had  never  had  any  other  hallucination) 

was  much  astonished  when  she  found  no  one  in  the  dining-room,  but  it 

did  not  till  some  time  afterwards  occur  to  her  that  the  incident  could 

be  in  any  way  connected  with  her  recent  loss.     This  reminds  us  of  a 

eue  [II.y  p.  694],  where  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hill  sees  a  tall  figure  rush 

into  the  room,  which  alarms  and  surprises  him,  then  vanishes  before 

he  has  time  to  recognise  it.     An  uncle,  a  tall  man,  dies  about  that 

moment^  and  it  is  remarked  that  although  Mr.  Hill  knew  his  uncle  to 


^  The  Proceedifigaoi  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (Part  IV.,  p.  405) 
contain  a  case  where  a  physician  and  his  wife,  sleeping  in  separate  but  adjoining  rooms, 
are  both  of  them  awakened  by  a  bright  light.  The  physician  sees  a  figure  standing  in 
the  light ;  his  wife,  who  gets  up  to  see  what  the  light  in  her  husband  *8  room  may  be, 
does  not  reach  that  room  till  the  figure  has  disappeared.  The  figure  is  not  clearly 
identified,  but  has  some  resemblance  to  a  patient  of  the  physician ^s,  who  has  died  sud- 
denly (from  hemorrhage)  about  3  hours,  before  calling  for  her  doctor,  who  did  not 
anticipate  this  sudden  end.  Even  this  resemblance  did  not  strike  the  percipient  until 
after  he  knew  of  the  death,  and  the  defect  in  recognition  has  prevented  me  from  quoting 
thie  case  at  length. 

In  the  same  volume  (p.  443)  is  another  case,  which,  although  remote  and  un- 
corroborated, possesses  considerable  interest.  I  will  simunarise  it  here ;  but  readers 
interested  in  the  subject  should  read  the  Report  on  Phantasms  and  Preacntimentt  and 
Appendix,  a  gproup  of  narratives  which  abundantly  testify  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Hodgson 
and  his  coadjutors  in  the  task  of  collection : — 

Mr.  IraSayles,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Geologist  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  states  that 
one  day  in  the  spring  of  1857  his  near  neighbour  and  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Stewart  (now 
dead)  told  him  that  on  the  night  previous  she  had  awoke  her  husband  (now  dead)  with 
a  scream.  *'  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  he.  *'  Why  don't  you  see  Johnny  there  ?  He 
sajrs  to  me,  '  Mother,  they*ve  shot  me.  The  buIZet  entered  right  here  ; '  and  he  ix)inted  to 
a  bole  right  over  his  right  eye."  Mr.  Stewart  replied,  **  I  don't  see  anything — you've 
been  dreaming."  "  No,  I  have  not  been  dreaming.  I  was  as  wideawake  as  I  am  now." 
This  Johnny  was  a  son  who  had  gone  with  a  friend  to  Kansas — **then  in  a  state  of 
belligerent  excitement  over  the  status  of  the  incipient  State  on  the  Slavery  and  Free- 
soil  issue."  The  mother  was  consequently  very  anxious  about  him,  but  the  young  man 
himself  wrote  in  a  sanguine  tone.  A  fortnight  after  the  vision  Johnny's  friend  re- 
turned from  Kansas,  and  told  Mrs.  Stewart  *'that  on  a  certain  day,  at  4  p.m.,  a 
Missourian  shot  Johnny,  the  ball  entering  his  head  just  above  his  right  eye.  More- 
over, the  day  of  the  shooting  proved  to  be  the  very  day  on  which  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
her  vision,  at  night,  about  six  hours  after  the  shooting." 

Mr.  Say]e8*  evidence,  it  mU  be  seen,  is  equal  to  first-hand ;  but  an  independent 
corroboration  of  the  date  and  manner  of  death  is  much  to  be  dmi^. 
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be  ill,  the  anxiety  which  he  may  have  felt  would  hardly  have  given  Tim& 
to  an  unrecognised  and  formidable  apparition.  =  I 

Tliere  are  cases  also  where  a  percipient  who  has  had  an  apparitioi  .f 
of  a  friend  shortly  after  that  friend's  known  death  has  had  vmdied''4 
hallucinations  at  other  times,  and  has  never  had  any  hallucinatioii  of  ~ 
purely  subjective  origin.  Such  a  percipient  may  naturally  suppow 
that  his  apparition  of  the  departed  friend  possessed  the  same  veridioil 
character  which  was  common  to  the  rest — although  it  was  not  per  m 
evidential,  since  the  fact  of  the  death  was  already  known. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  return  to  the  caaei 
which  are  free  from  this  important  primd/ade  drawback — cases  when 
the  percipient  was  at  any  rate  unaware  that  the  death,  which  the 
phantasm  seemed  to  indicate,  had  in  fact  taken  place. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  few  cases  where  a  percipient  is 
informed  of  a  death  by  a  Veridical  phantasm,  and  then,  some  hours 
afterwards,  a  similar  phantasm — differing  perhaps  in  detail — recurs. 

Such  was  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Farler  [I.,  p.  414],  who  tioke 
during  one  night  saw  the  dripping  figure  of  a  friend  who,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  been  drowned  during  the  previous  day.  Even  the  first 
appearance  was  several  hours  after  the  death,  but  this  we  might 
explain  by  the  latency  of  the  impression  till  a  season  of  quiet.  The 
second  appearance  may  have  been  a  kind  of  recrudescence  of  the  first ; 
but  if  the  theory  of  latency  be  discarded,  so  that  the  Jirst  appearance 
(if  more  than  a  mere  chance-coincidence)  is  held  to  depend  upon  some 
energy  excited  by  the  decedent  after  death,  it  would  afford  some  ground 
for  regarding  tlie  second  appearance  as  also  veridical.  The  figure  in 
this  case  was  once  more  seen,  a  fortnight  later ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
as  Archdeacon  Farler  informs  me,  in  ordinary  garb,  with  no  special 
trace  of  accident. 

A  similar  repetition  occurs  (as  noted  by  Mr.  Gurney,  Vol.  I.,  p.  237, 
note)  in  the  cases  of  Major  Moncrieff  [I.,  p.  414];  of  Mr.  Keulemans 
[I.,  p.  444]  (where  the  second  phantasm  was  held  by  the  percipient 
to  convey  a  fresli  veridical  picture) ;  of  Mr.  Hernaman  [T.,  p.  561]^ 
where,  however,  the  agent  is  aUve^  thougli  dying,  at  the  time  of  each 
appearance ;  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  [TI.,  p.  59] ;  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
D.,  [II.,  p.  467];  of  Mrs.  Fairman,  [IT.,  p.  482],  and  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Jones, 
[TI.,  p.  500],  where  the  death  was  again  due  to  drowning, and  the  act  of 
dying  cannot,  therefore,  have  l^een  very  prolonged.  We  may  note  also 
Mrs.  Reed's  case,  [II.,  p.  237],  where  a  phantom  is  seen  three  times, 
the  first  two  visions  being  apparently  about  the  time  of  death,  the  third, 
(occurring  to  a  different  percipient,  whether  iiidepe^ideritly  or  not  is  not 
clear,)  a  few  hours  later.  Aivd  m  Cia^tjv.m  A'^ve's  csase^  [II.,  p.  256],  a 
phantom  seen  by  one  percipient)  at  a\io\x\i  \)[\^  Wmvi  q?1  \iX\^  ^'S5^\>J«i^  ^'waii^^ 
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ii  followed  by  hallacinatory  sounda  heard  by  the  same  and  by  another 
pNtdpient  for  some  three  hours  longer,  till  the  news  of  the  death  arrives. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cox,  again,  [II.,  p.  235],  a  child  sees  a  phantom  at 
•boat  9  p.m.  and  Mrs.  Cox  sees  the  same  figure,  but  in  a  different 
tfttitiide^  at  about  midnight ;  the  exact  hour  of  the  corresponding  death 
bemg  unknown.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Harriss,  [II.,  p.  117],  a  hallucina- 
loij  voiee^  about  the  time  of  the  death,  but  not  suggesting  the  decedent, 
ii  followed  by  a  dream  the  next  night,  which  presents  the  dead  person 
IB  in  the  act  of  dying.  One  or  two  other  cases  might  be  added  to  this 
lilt;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  matter  is  one  towards  which  observation 
aboold  be  specially  directed. 

Taming  now  to  the  cases  where  the  phantasm  is  not  repeated,  but 
oocars  some  hours  after  death,  let  us  take  a  few  narratives  where  the 
interval  of  time  is  pretty  certain,  and  consider  how  far  the  hypothesis 
of  latency  looks  probable  in  each  instance. 

Where  there  is  no  actual  hallucination,  but  only  a  feeling  of  unique 
malaiBe  or  distress,  following  at  a  few  hours'  interval  on  a  friend's  death 
at  a  distance, — as  in  the  Rev.  J.M.  Wilson's  case,  [I.,  p.  280] — it  is  very 
hard  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  has  taken  place.  Some  injurious  shock 
communicated  to  the  percipient's  brain  at  the  moment  of  the  agent's 
death  may  conceivably  have  slowly  worked  itself  into  consciousness. 
The  delay  may  have  been  due  (so  to  say)  to  physiological  rather  tlian 
to  psychical  causes. 

Next  take  a  case  like  that  of  Captain  Wheatcroft,  [I.,  p.  420],  or  of 
Mrs.  Evens,  [II.,  p.  690],  or  Mr.  Wingfield  Baker,  [I.,  p.  199],  or  Sister 
Bertha,  [I.>p.  522,  note],  where  a  definite  hallucination  of  sight  or  sound 
occors  some  hours  after  the  death,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It 
is  in  a  case  of  this  sort  that  we  can  most  readily  suppose  that  a 
"  telepathic  impact "  received  during  the  day  has  lain  dormant  until 
other  excitations  were  hushed,  and  has  externalised  itself  as  a  halluci- 
nation after  the  first  sleep,  just  as  when  we  wake  from  a  first  sleep  some 
subject  of  interest  or  anxiety,  which  has  been  thrust  out  of  our  thoughts 
during  the  day,  will  often  well  upwards  into  consciousness  with  quite  a 
new  distinctness  and  force.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  (for 
instance)  of  Mrs.  Teale^  [II.  p.  693],  there  is  a  deferment  of  some  eight 
hours,  and  then  the  hallucination  occurs  while  the  percipient  is  sitting 
wide  awake,  in  the  middle  of  her  family.  And  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  dream-cases  in  our  collection,  [I.,  p.  370],  Mrs.  Storie's 
experience  does  not  resemble  the  mere  emergence  of  a  latent  impression. 
It  is  long  and  complex,  and  suggests  some  sort  of  clairvoyance; — but  if  it 
be  "  telepathic  clairvoyance  " — that  is,  a  picture  transferred  from  the 
decedent's  mind, — then  it  almost  requires  us  to  suppose  that  & post-fnorteni 
picture  was  thus  transferred  ; — a  view  of  t\ie  acddent  ^^.tA  \\a  ^wv- 
sequences /uiUr  than  any  which  could  have  floBVved  t\vTO>\^\  \}wei  ^^'vwg; 
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man  s  mind  daring  his  moment  of  sudden  and  violent  death  from  **  the 
striking  off  of  the  top  of  the  skull "  by  a  railway-train. 

If  once  we  assume  that  the  decedent's  mind  could  continue  to  act  on 
Hving  persons  after  his  bodily  death,  then  the  confused  horror  of  the 
series  of  pictures  which  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Stone's  view, — ^mixed,  it 
should  be  said,  with  an  element  oi  fresh  departure  which  tiiere  was  nothing 
in  the  accident  itself  to  suggest, — would  correspond  well  enough  to  what 
one  can  imagine  a  man's  feelings  a  few  hours  after  such  a  deatii  to  be. 
This  is  trespassing,  no  doubt,  on  hazardous  ground;  but  if  once  we  admit 
communication  from  the  other  side  of  death  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
we  must  allow  ourselves  to  imagine  something  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
communicating  mind;  and  the  least  violent  supposition  will  be  that 
that  mind  is  still  in  part  at  least  occupied  with  the  same  thoughts  which 
last  occupied  it  on  earth.  The  case,  cited  by  Mr.  Gumey,  of  the  gar- 
dener Bard  and  Mrs.  de  Freville  well  illustrates  this  view.  And  it 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  interpretation  of  this  kind  for  some 
of  the  cases  where  a  funeral  scene,  or  a  dead  body,  is  what  the 
phantasm  presents.  In  the  remarkable  case  [I.,  p.  265]  where  a  lady 
— about  ten  hours  after  the  death — sees  the  body  of  a  well-known 
London  physician  lying  in  a  bare  unfurnished  room  (a  cottage-hospital 
abroad),  the  description,  &8  we  have  it,  would  certainly  fit  best  with 
some  kind  of  telepathic  clairvoyance,  prolonged  after  death; — some 
power  on  the  decedent's  part  to  cause  the  percipient  to  share  the 
picture  which  might  at  that  moment  be  occupying  his  own  mind. 

This  view  will  sometimes  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  view 
taken  in  Phantasms  of  tJie  Living — ^that  the  coffin  and  other  signs  of 
death  form  a  symbolism,  in  which  the  percipient^ 8  mind  may  embody 
the  obscure  and  painful  shock.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  in  any  of 
our  cases  a  coffin  was  seen  beforp  the  body  can  possibly  have  been 
placed  in  a  coffin.  In  Colonel  Jones's  incident,  however  [I.,  p.  551], 
this  probably  happened.  I  subjoin  a  narrative,  which  we  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Crealock,  C.B.,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  phantom's 
dramatic  action — whether  in  the  agent's  or  in  the  percipient's  mind — 
may  be  fairly  debated. 

IX. — ^The  following  account  is  extracted  from  VoL  I.,  No.  4  (April, 
1885),  of  Pm  Ninety-Five,  the  Kegimental  newspaper  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  Derbyshire  Regiment.  The  account  is  by  Colonel  J.  N. 
Orealock,  C.B.,  who  has  supplemented  it  by  letters  cited  below. 

The  incident  occurred  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  July, 
1879:— 

As  we  approached  the  river  (Umvobosi)  the  two  Zulu  servants  of  Mr.  D. 
came  to  ask  me  where  their  master  was.  I  told  them  I  had  not  seen  him 
eince  the  close  of  the  battle,  but  that  he  would  no  doubt  soon  turn  op.    I 
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■ngined  then  that  he  was  seeking  for  information  from  the  wounded  Zulus. 
B*t  evening  I  dined  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  about  10  retired  to  our 
prt  of  the  bivouac.     .    •    . 

Light  were  my  slumbers  in  those  days.  About  midnight  something 
likened  me  up.  From  habit,  one  used  to  wake  up  with  every  sense  alive,  so 
I  am  convinced  I  was  not  in  any  half -sleeping  state.     Rising,   I  looked 

Inrmrds  figures  near  me,  and  fifth  in  the  row  of  sleeping  forms  I  saw  Mr.  D. 

ttooping  down  and  rolling  up  his  bedding,  which  his  two  native  servants 

tfien  removed.     I  thought  it  odd  his  taking  his  bed  away,  but  I  lay  down 

a^dn  and  slept  undisturbed  until  daybreak. 

Aa  we  were  starting  the  next  morning  the  Adjutant-General  asked  me  if 
I  knew  that  Mr.  D.  had  passed  the  previous  night  in  Colonel  Buller's  camp. 
[Tkia,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  mere  mistake.]  I  said  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
lum  or  hiB  doings,  but  had  seen  him  during  the  night  come  and  take  his  bed 
away  from  our  resting-place. 

On  arriving  at  our  camping  ground,  Mr.  D.'s  servants  came  to  ask  where 
tlieir  master's  tent  was  to  be  pitched  ;  they  also  inquired  if  I  knew  where  he 
was.  I  felt  rather  astonished  at  this,  and  said,  '*  Why  ask  me  ?  I  have 
not  seen  him  to  speak  to  for  24  hours,  and  you  were  with  him  when  he  took 
his  bed  away."  Longeast,  our  interpreter,  here  explained  that  they  had  not 
•een  him  since  the  battle,  and  had  never  touched  his  bed  or  visited  his  usual 
flleeping-place  as  I  had  described.  I  now  wrote  to  Colonel  Buller  to  ask  him 
if  he  had  been  in  his  lines,  as  believed  by  the  Adjutant-General.  The  answer 
came,  **  He  has  not  been  seen  since  the  battle. " 

I  was  now  fairly  puzzled,  and  went  to  report  the  matter  to  Lord 
Chelmsford.  His  servants,  with  some  Basutos,  were  now  sent  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  fight  to  search  for  any  traces  of  him.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
until  a  few  days  later  the  natives  in  one  or  two  kraals,  some  50  miles  away  from 
Ulundi,  told  Lord  Chelmsford  that  a  fair  white  man  without  hair  on  his  face, 
and  in  a  blue  coat,  had  been  killed  beyond  the  kraal  of  Ulundi,  and  that  he 
had  ridden  a  chestnut  horse.  His  lordship  now  recalled  to  me  that  I  had 
reported  to  him  I  had  seen  a  white  man,  on  a  chestnut  horse,  riding  in  that 
direction.  We  felt  sure  this  must  be  D.,  and  six  weeks  later,  when  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  visited  Ulundi,  his  body  was  found  as  described.  There 
cannot  be  any  sort  of  doubt  but  that  he  met  his  death  about  noon  the  day  of 
Ulundi,  and  that  he  had  been  dead  12  hours  when  I  saw  him  come  to  his 
usual  resting-place  at  headquarters.  The  absolute  belief  I  had  in  having  seen 
him  that  night  prevented  his  being  searched  for  for  18  hours. 

Colonel  Crealock  adds: — 

A.  Q.  M.  General's  Hut,  North  Camp,  Aldersfaot. 

Jnhj  21st,  1888. 

I  had  gone  through  20  months  of  dangers  and  hard  work,  and  was  not  by 
any  means  an  overstrung  or  over-excited  person,  and  the  poor  fellow  who 

was  killed  (a  son  of  Lord )  was  no  friend  of  miiie,  although,  I  verily 

believe,  he  had  more  feeling  for  me  than  for  any  other  man  in  South  Africa, 
excei»ting  Lord  Chelmsford. 

2f2 
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And  again,  November  6th,  1888,  in  answer  to  inquiries  : — 

The  camp  was  moved  at  daybreak.  I  know  nothing  of  the  bedding. 
There  was  not  the  least  reason  why  I  should  notice  it,  and  no  trace  of 
a  suspicion  that  there  was  trouble  about  this  gentleman.  I  have  no  sort  of 
reason  to  think  the  bedding  was  removed.  I  have  never  had  any  sort  of 
hallucination,  and  am  rather  a  sceptic  in  such  matters. 

I  have  no  proof  that  he  died  at  any  particular  time.     I  have  ocular  proof 

he  was  riding  into  danger  at  noon  ;  we  know  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

.  Zulus,  and  we  know  his  body  was  found  not  above  a  mile  from  where  I  saw 

him,  but  whether  he  lived  up  to  midnight — tortured  or  not — we  have  no 

proof. 

The  introduction  of  the  subordinate  figures  here  does  not,  I  think, 
tell  strongly  for  one  interpretation  rather  than  another.  They  form  part 
of  a  dream-imagery  which  may  have  originated  either  with  Colond 
Crealock  or  with  the  decedent  himself.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  after  so  sudden  a  change  of  condition  as  death  most 
involve  the  thoughts  of  the  departed  may  long  remain  confused  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  communications  with  the  world  which  he  has  quitted 
may  perhaps  themselves  be  necessarily  of  a  dream-like  character. 

X. — It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Fliantasma  of  the  Living  a  case  of 
Dr.  Li^beault's  was  given  where  planchette-writing  announced  a  death 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  writing.  As 
a  parallel  to  that  case  I  here  introduce  one  where  the  message — as  we 
are  told — was  written  some  five  hours  after  the  death.  The  message, 
no  doubt,  comes  ostensibly  from  an  intelligence  other  than  that  of  the 
decedent ;  but  I  need  hardly  here  repeat  that  the  authorship  which 
automatic  messages  claim  for  themselves  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Our  best  means  of  judging  whence  such  messages  come  is  by 
scrutinising  the  information  which  they  contain. 

PsYCHiscHE  Studien,  February y  1889.     Pp.  67-69. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Communications  of  Facts  unknown  to  the 
Medium  and  to  the  Sitters,"  the  Editor  (M.  Alexander  Aksakow,  well 
known  to  me)  gives  the  following  case,  which  he  has  recommended  to 
me  as  carefully  established. 

On  January  19th,  1887, 1  received  a  visit  from  the  engineer  officer  Kaigopo- 
dow,  who  resides  in  Wilna.  He  narrated  to  me  the  following  circumstances. 
He  had  as  governess  for  his  children.  Mademoiselle  Emma  Stramm,  a  Swiss, 
from  the  town  of  Neufchatel,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  automatic  writing. 
At  a  stance  held  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  January  15th  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Kaigorodow  at  Wilna,  the  following  communication  was  given  in 
French  in  his  presence.  I  have  been  shown  the  original,  and  quote  this  from 
a  copy  of  it.     The  medium,  who  was  in  her  normal  state,  asked  : — 

*'Ia  Lydia  here  *? "     (T\\\a  waiS  a  ^t^ot\sXv\j^  \«\v\Ocv\\sn^  \ftsw\vd^«.\ftd  Uaelf 
at  previous  sittings.) 
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*'  No,  Louis  is  here,  and  wishes  to  impart  a  piece  of  news  {Neuigkevb)  to 
Ids  sister."    [Louis  was  the  name  of  a  deceased  brother.] 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  person  of  thy  acquaintance  passed  away  (istfort)  about  three  o'clock 
iD^y." 

''  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  ?" 

"  That  is  to  say,— he  ia  dead." 

"Who?" 

"August  Duvanel." 

"  What  was  his  iUness  ?" 

"The  formation  of  a  clot  of  blood  {BltUstockung),  Pray  for  the  redemp- 
Ikmof  hisBouL" 

Two  weeks  later,  Colonel  Kaigorodow,  who  was  again  in  Petersburg, 
showed  me  a  letter  from  David  Stramm,  the  father  of  the  medium,  dated 
from  Neufchatel,  on  January  18th,  1887  (new  style)  ;  thus  written  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Duvanel.  This  letter  was  received  at  Wilna  on  January 
83rd.  In  it  her  father  informs  her  of  the  event  in  the  following  words.  I 
copy  them  literally  from  the  original : — 

**  My  much  loved  daughter.  ...  I  will  now  tell  thee  a  great  piece 
of  news  (Neuigkeit),  August  Duvanel  died  on  January  15th,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  sudden  death,  for  he  had  only  been 
ill  a  few  hours.  He  was  attacked  by  blood-clotting  when  he  was  at  the 
hank.  He  spoke  very  little,  and  everything  that  he  said  was  for  thee.  .  . 
He  commended  himself  to  thy  prayers.     These  were  his  last  words." 

The  difference  in  time  between  Wilna  and  Switzerland  is  about  an  hour. 
It  would  thus  be  four  o'clock  in  Wilna  when  Duvanel's  death  occurred,  and 
five  hours  later  this  piece  of  news  was  communicated  by  automatic  writing. 

But  who  was  Duvanel  ?  And  why  should  his  death  be  "a  great  piece  of 
news  "  for  Mademoiselle  Emma  Stramm  ?  In  reply  to  questions  which  I  put 
to  him  in  writing.  Colonel  Elaigorodow  gave  me  the  following  explanation  : — 
*'  When  Mademoiselle  Emma  Stramm  lived  with  her  parents  in  Neufchatel, 
this  Herr  Duvanel  wanted  to  marry  her.  But  he  was  met  with  a  decided 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady.  As  her  parents,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  favour  of  the  marriage,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  consent 
to  it,  she  resolved  to  leave  her  fatherland  and  take  a  situation  as  a  governess. 
The  last  communication  she  had  with  Duvanel  was  some  time  before  her 
departure  in  the  year  1881.  She  did  not  keep  up  any  correspondence  with 
him.  She  had  seen  Duvanel's  family  only  two  or  three  times  in  all.  A  year 
after  her  departure  he  left  Neufchatel,  and  remained  in  Canton  Zurich  until 
his  death."  ^ 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  cases  where  the  interval  between  the  death 
and  the  phantasms  seems  gradually  extended  beyond  what  the  possible 
latency  of  the  impression  could  explain. 

In  Mr.  Grant's  case  [II.,  p.  688],  we  get  an  interval  after  death 
probably  of  some  18  hours,  and  after  that  interval  not  a  phantom  but  a 
mere  impression  of  presence,  though  a  very  definite  impression.     In  Mr. 

^  As  we  go  to  presa^  we  receive  further  particulara  coTTo\yiT«kXATi^  >blKVA  ^a»fe^  \n^» 
intrvdudng  Awb  perplexity  into  its  interpretation. 
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H.  E.  M.'s  case  [II.,  p.  702],  a  dream  which  comes  a  few  hours  after  the 
death  is  followed  some  20  hours  later  by  a  phantom  seen  with  waking 
eyes.  The  reinforcement  of  the  impression  here  is  a  notable  feature,  and 
would  be  at  least  consistent  with  continued  activity  on  the  decedent's 
part. 

We  next  find  one  or  two  cases  where  a  figure  has  appeared  shortly 
after  death  to  some  person  who  did  not  know  the  decedent  when  alive. 
In  such  cases  there  can  seldom  be  anything  approaching  certainty  as  to 
the  recognition ;  but  when  the  hallucination  is  a  unique  event  in  the 
percipient's  experience,  and  the  figure  is  described  by  him  without  , 
suggestion  from  persons  who  knew  the  decedent,  the  coincidence  seems 
strong.  In  the  following  case  (though  it  is  somewhat  remote,  and 
corroboration  is  not  now  attainable),  there  is  a  coincidence  sufficiently 
marked  to  deserve  record.  The  writer  (who  wishes  his  name  reserved) 
is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Howe,  a  barrister,  of  Devereux-court,  Strand,  to 
whom  we  owe  tliis  case  : — 

22nd  February,  1882. 

XI. — My  Dear  Howe, — Here  are  the  facts.  They  are  quite  at  your 
service.     I  should,  however,  prefer  that  my  name  was  not  mentioned. 

It  is  now  15  years  or  more  ago  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  living  with  his 
sisters  near  Kilbum.  Being  very  hot  weather,  I  went  in  a  hansom,  without 
top  coat.  The  young  ladies  went  early  to  bed,  and  I  and  my  friend,  a  young 
barrister,  since  dead,  sat  up  till  about  midnight.  We  then  found  it  itas 
raining  terrifically.  As  no  cab  could  be  got  I  reluctantly  availed  myself  of 
the  invitation  to  stay  all  night.  A  bed,  I  was  told,  was  re^idy.  This  I  tcK)k, 
and  went  to  bed,  and  leaving  alight  a  small  bead  of  gas,  and,  having  locked 
my  door,  went  to  sleep.  Shortly  afterwards  I  awoke,  and  saw  in  the  dim 
light  a  girl  brushing  her  hair.  I  coughed — no  result.  I  jumped  out  in  a 
little  of  a  fright,  and  caught  nothing.     Turning  up  the  gas,  I  tossed  about 

until  daylight.     In  the  morning  I  told  F ,  expecting  to  be  laughed  at. 

He,  however,  whistled  low,  and  said,  *'  For  God's  sake  don't  tell  my  sisters. 
Their  governess  and  companion  slept  in  that  room,  and  her  body  was  remove*! 
by  her  friends  the  day  of  your  arrival.  They,  of  course,  will  assume  you 
have  seen  her."  My  description,  of  course,  seemed  to  fit.  An  optica] 
illusion  probably.  Still  it  is  curious  that  my  only  optical  delusion  should 
occur  on  the  only  occasion  when  I  slept  under  such  conditions.  I  had  drunk 
one  or  two  gbisses  of  shcrrj%' nothing  more,  and  I  was  absolutely  ignonuit  of 
the  existence  of  a  governess  or  companion.  I  knew  nothing  whatever 
concerning  the  young  ladies  to  w^hom  I  was  that  night  introduced.  Here  is 
all  the  stor}^     It  impressed  me  a  good  deal. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  insist  on  the  details  in  an  uncorrolK)rate(l 
account  like  this.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  death  may  not 
have  been  quite  so  recent  as  represented. 

The  case  of  the  "Rev.  G.  \^V\^  (^c^o\^*\wPToceftd\ug%  IIL^  p.  93) 
somewhat  resembles  this-,  W\.  ^te^^iv^.'s*  >^V^  ^^^  \fts\X.xxx^  ^>a.^=^  v^jCs^ssvij^ 
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i.  the  pereipient  was  not  acquainted  with  the  decedent,  the  decedent  on 
^  kb  part  had  died  in  a  state  of  anxiety  to  see  the  percipient. 

Cariously  similar  is  the  case  of  the  Rev.  A.  Bellamy  [II.,  p.  216, 
Bote],  where  again  the  percipient  was  not  acquainted  with  the  decedent, 
bat  the  decedent  on  her  part  had  made  a  ^*  compact "  to  appear  if 
possible  to  the  percipient's  tm/&,  who  w&s,  in  fact,  in  the  same  room 
with  the  percipient,  but  asleep. 

Again,  there  are  a  few  cases  where  a  vision  of  a  person  known 
I  to  be  dead  has  been  shared  by  more  than  one  percipient.  A  singular 
:  cue  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Captain  Towns  [I.,  p.  213],  where  seven 
persons  perceived  the  same  phantasmal  figure.  A  similar  one  may  be 
added  here,  where  there  were  two  percipients.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  such  cases  Mr.  Gumey  thought  it  possible  that  a 
merely  subjective  hallucination  might  be  communicated,  by  a  species  of 
infeetianj  from  one  percipient  to  another. 

XII. — From  Mrs.  Judd,  sister  to  Miss  Harris,  Associate  S.  P.  R., 
through  whose  kindness  the  account  is  obtained. 

A'tufiist  6th,  1885. 

My  grandmother  was  a  tall,  stately,  and  handsome  woman,  even  at  an 
advanced  age.  She  was  one  of  the  Gastrells,  an  old  and  aristocratic  family. 
Her  latter  years  were  spent  with  my  mother  (her  daughter),  and  in  her  84th 
year  she  died.  She  had  suffered  long  ;  she  had  attained  a  great  age  ;  there- 
fore, though  we  missed  her,  our  grief  was  not  of  that  poignant  and  excessive 
kind  which  produces  hallucination. 

My  sister  and  myself  had  always  slept  in  a  room  adjoining  hers,  and — for 
want  of  space  in  her  apartment — there  stood  by  our  bedside  a  large  old- 
fsshioned  clock,  which  had  been  presented  to  our  grandmother  on  her 
wedding-day.  More  precious  than  gold  was  this  old  clock  tc>  her  heart ;  '*  by 
it,"  she  often  said,  **  have  I  hundreds  of  times  watched  the  slow  hours  pass 
in  my  early  married  days  when  my  husband  had  to  leave  me  ;  by  it  have  I 
timed  the  children's  return  from  school "  ;  and  she  begged  us,  her  grand- 
children, to  leave  our  bedroom  door  unlocked  at  night  that  she  might 
consult  the  old  clock  when  she  rose  each  morning.  We  have  often  opened 
our  sleepy  eyes  at  four  on  a  summer  morning  and  smiled  to  see  the  stately 
figure  already  there.  For  up  to  the  last  illness  she  retained  the  habits  of  her 
youth,  and  rose  at  what  we  deemed  fearfully  primitive  hours. 

About  three  weeks  after  her  death  I  awoke  one  morning  in  October,  and 
saw  distinctly  the  well-known  tall  figure,  the  calm  old  face,  the  large  dark 
eyes  uplifted  as  usual  to  the  face  of  the  old  clock.  I  closed  my  eyes  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  slowly  reopened  them.  She  stood  there  still.  A  second 
time  I  dosed  my  eyes,  a  second  time  opened  them.     She  was  gone. 

I  was  looked  upon  by  my  family  in  those  days,  and  particularly  by  the 
suter  who  shared  my  room,  as  romantic.  Therefore  I  carefully  kept  to 
myself  the  vision  of  the  morning  and  pondered  over  it  alone. 

At  night,  however,  when  we  were  once  more  \>Te\«xv[v^  tot  t^i&t^  rcvj 
MiBter — mf^  eminently  practical  and  unromantic  sistex — ^s^c^^  \jci  taa.    ^'^'V 
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cannot  go  to  bed  without  telling  you  something,  only  don't  laugh,  for  I  am 
really  frightened  ;  I  saw  grandmamma  this  morning !  "  I  was  amazed.  I 
inquired  of  her  the  hour,  what  the  vision  was  like,  where  it  stood,  whstife 
was  doing,  &c.,  and  I  found  that  in  every  respect  her  experience 
similar  to  mine.     She  had  preserved  silence  all  day  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

I  may  add  that  we  even  now  speak  of  this  incident  with  awe,  though 
20  long  years  have  sinced  passed  over  our  heads,  and  we  invariably  end  by 
saying,  each  of  us,  '*  It  was  very  strange  ;  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it" 

Oaroldtb  Judd. 

In  reply  to  our  request  for  an  account  of  the  incident  from  the 

other  percipient,  Mrs.  Judd  wrote : — 

72,  Upper  Gloucester-place,  Dorset-squsn. 

I  send  you  herewith  all  that  my  sister,  Mrs.  Dear,  recalls  of  the  riacn, 
doubly  seen,  of  our  late  grandmother.  She  objects  to  the  weariness  of  com- 
position, therefore  I  took  down  her  reminiscences,  and  she  signed  it  as  tzne. 

Oabolinx  Jxtbd. 

Some  years  ago,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  I 

awoke  in  the  dim  light  just  before  dawn,  to  see  an  appearance  exactly  like 

her  standing  in  the  old  accustomed  place  from  whence,  when  alive,  she  wu 

wont  to  consult  an  old  clock,  her  own  property,  at  very  early  hours.     I  said 

nothing  to  anyone  till  we  retired  again  for  the  night,  when  I  found  to  my 

surprise,  my  sister,  who  slept  with  me,  had  seen  the  same  appearance  at  the 

same  time. 

Maby  Dsab. 

Miss  Harris  confirms  the  above  account  as  follows  : — 

Bewel,  Alfrick,  near  Worcester. 

Aiig^ust  20th  [1886]. 

Both  sisters  mentioned  seeing  my  grandmother  the  day  of  the  apparition 
before  father  and  mother,  then  alive,  and  myself.  I  think  she  must  have 
died  about  1866,  but  I  was  then  very  young,  and  can't  remember  exactly. 
I  will  find  out  if  it  is  important,  but  my  sisters  have  often  mentioned  it  since. 

Annie  Hab&is. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  following  case,  where  a  dream  of  one 
percipient's  seems  to  have  coincided  with  a  hallucination  seen  by  the 
other  in  a  waking  state.  The  recognition^  however,  by  tlie  waking 
percipient  was  rather  one  of  impression  than  of  actual  vision. 

XIIT. — This  case  was  received  on  April  10th,  1889,  by  Mrs. 
Sidgwick,  from  a  lady  known  to  her,  and  wlio  had  previously  given  her 
the  same  account  vivd  voce. 

The  following  circtirastance  happened  in  the  autumn  of  1874  : — 

A  near  relation  of  mine  had  been  engaged  to  an  officer,  who  died  abroad 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  under  rather  painful  circumstances,  and  the 
lady  in  question  was  for  long  afterwards  in  a  very  low  state  of  health  and 
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spiritB.  That  winter  especially  her  nervousness  and  depression  caused 
much  anxiety  to  her  friends,  and  was  the  reason  why  the  incident  which  I 
am  about  to  relate  was  never  mentioned  to  her,  and  therefore  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it  now. 

I  was  sharing  her  room,  and  one  night  we  had  gone  to  bed  as  usuaL  Her 
bed  was  beside  mine  and  opposite  both  was  the  fireplace.  She  had  been 
asleep  some  time,  but  I  was  still  lying  awake,  the  room  being  lighted  by  the 
fire  only,  when  I  became  conscious  of  a  figure  standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 
I  am  very  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  well  even  at  a  short  distance,  but  I 
received  at  the  time  the  distinct  impression  that  this  was  the  figure  of  her 
HcMMdy  dressed  in  uniform. 

1  have  no  remembrance  of  being  startled  or  surprised,  only  of  the  distinct 
impression  that  this  figure  stood  there,  and  was  that  of  this  gentleman.  It 
seemed  to  fade  away,  and  I  should  have  thought  no  more  of  the  occurrence 
except  as  a  half -dream  or  fancy,  when  my  companion  suddenly  woke  up, 
crying  bitterly,  and  said,  **  Oh,  A.,  I  thought  I  saw  M.  standing  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed.''  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  and  carefully  refrained 
from  telling  her  what  I  had  myself  seen,  fearing  the  effect  upon  her  in  her 
nervous  state,  but  the  impression  at  the  time  and  since  has  always  been  most 
distinct,  that  I  saw  exactly  what  I  have  described. 

The  narrative  next  to  be  given  is  curious  in  more  than  one  respect. 
In  the  first  place,  it  shows  on  what  a  mere  chance  the  evidential  quality 
of  any  case  may  depend.  Here  we  have  a  child  of  eight,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief  for  her  mother's  death,  sees  that  mother's  form  standing 
by  her  bedside.  Had  this  been  all,  we  should,  of  course,  have  classed 
the  hallucination  ss  purely  subjective.  But  it  chanced  that  the  child's 
scream  was  heard  by  two  other  persons,  and  that  those  persons,  rushing 
to  the  room,  shared,  as  it  appears,  in  the  vision.  And  the  evidence  of 
one  of  these  witnesses — coming  to  us  at  second-hand,  indeed,  but 
through  a  second  channel,  as  well  as  through  the  child  herself — ogives 
to  the  child's  first-hand  evidence  a  value  which  it  could  never  have 
possessed  but  for  the  accident  that  the  scream  was  so  quickly  heard  and 
answered. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  here  another  case  where  a  compact  was 
made  by  the  decedent  to  appear,  if  possible,  to  a  friend  (Lady  K)  who 
is  still  living.  1  That  compact  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  fulfilled  (though 
Lady  E.  eagerly  expected  it)  ;  but  the  decedent  appeared  to  others,  two 
of  whom  at  least  where  wholly  unaware  that  any  such  compact  had 
been  made.  This  resembles  the  case  already  mentioned  in  the  present 
paper,  where  the  decedent,  who  appeared  to  the  Rev.  A.  Bellamy,  had 
made  a  compact, — not  with  himself,  to  whom  she  was  a  stranger,  but 
with  his  wife. 

We  have  already  remarked  several  times  that  cases  where  an 
apparition  follows  on  a  compact  (the  death  not  being  known  to  the 
percipient)  are  commoner  than  mere  chance  (so  far  as  we  can  judge) 

^  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  decedent  made  a  similar  promise  to  her  huftb^xA. 
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could  account  for;  and  it  seems  possible  that  such  a  compact,  suggesting 
to  the  decedent  the  wish  to  cause  some  apparition,  may  sometimei 
induce  an  apparition  seen  by  some  percipient  other  than  the  tnxsoA 
with  whom  the  compact  was  made. 

XIV. — The  following  account  comes  from  a  lady  known  to  me,  who  i 
prefers  that  her  name  should  not  be  given.  j 

March,  1889. 

My  mother  died  on  on  the  24th  of  June,  1874,  at  a  house  called  He 
Hunter's  Palace,  Silima,  Malta,  where  we  were  then  residing  for  her  heahL 
She  had  always  a  great  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  and  extracted  a  promiae 
from  my  father  that  wherever  she  died  he  should  not  allow  her  to  be  buried 
for  a  week,  and  I  remember  we  had  to  get  special  permission,  as  it  ii  the 
custom  to  bury  within  three  days  in  a  hot  climate.     The  third  day  after 
death  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  and  I  then  went  into  the  room  with  my 
father,  and  we  cut  off  all  her  hair,  which  was  very  long  and  curly.     I  have 
no  remembrance  of  being  at  all  nervous  or  in  the  least  frightened.     On  the 
seventh  day  after  death  she  was  buried,  and  it  was  on  that  night  she  appeared 
to  me.     I  slept  in  a  little  dressing-room  opening  out  of  the  larger  nurseiy, 
which,  like  many  old  houses,  had  two  steps  leading  into  it.    The  smoking-room, 
where  my  father  generally  spent  his  evenings,  was  across  the  hall,  and  my 
little  room  also  had  a  door  opening  on  to  the  hall,  so  that  it  was  not  neceasaiy 
for  me  to  go  through  the  nursery,  where  my  two  little  brothers  slept,  to  get 
out.    On  this  particular  evening  the  weather  was  stiflingly  hot,  and  intensely 
still.    I  had  been  put  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  and  had  no  light  in  the  room ; 
the  Venetian  shutters  were  open  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  the  night  was  so 
beautiful  that  the  room  was  quite  light.     The  door  into  the  nursery  was  only 
partially  closed,  and  I  could  see  the  nurse's  shadow  as  she  leaned  over  her  work, 
and  I  gazed  at  the  shadow  of  her  hand  moving  up  and  down  with  an  irritating 
regularity  until  I  fell  asleep.     I  seemed  to  have  been  sleeping  sr>me  time 
when  I  woke,  and  turning  over  on  the  other  side  towards  the  window  saw 
my  mother  standing  by  my  bedside  crying  and  wringing  her  hands.    I  had  nut 
been  awake  long  enough  to  remember  that  she  was  dead  and  exclaimed  quite 
naturally  (for  she  often  came  in  when  I  was  asleep)  **  Wliy,  dear,  Avhat's  the 
matter  ? "  and  then  suddenly  remembering  I  screamed.     The  nurse  sprang  up 
from  the  next  room,  but  on  the  top  step  tiung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  began 
to  tell  her  beads  and  cry.      My  father  at  the  same  moment  arrived  at  the 
opposite  door,  and  I  heard  his  sudden  exclamation  of  *' Julia,  darling  !  "    My 
mother  turned  towards  him,  and  then  to  me,  and  WTinging  her  hands  again 
retreated  towards  tlie  nursery  and  was  lost.     The  nurse  afterwards  dechired 
that  she  distinctly  felt  something  pass  her,  but  she  was  in  such  a  state  of 
abject  terror  that  her  testimony  is  quite  worthless.     My  father  then  ordered 
her  out  of  the  room,  and  telling  me  that  I  had  only  been  dreaming  stayed 
until  I  fell  asleep.     The  next  day,  however,  he  told  me  that  he  too  ln\d  seen 
the  vision,  and  that  he  hoped  to  do  so  again,  and  that  if  ever  she  came  to  see 
me  again  I  was  not  to  be  frightened,  but  to  tell  her  that  **papa  wanted  to 
speak  to  her,"  which  I  faithfully  promised  to  do,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
she  never  appeared  again. 
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Whftt  has  struck  me  as  curious  since  then  is  that  I  saw  her  as  she  usually 
im&  to  see  me  the  last  thing  at  night,  dressed  in  a  white  flannel  dressing- 
lifMm  trimmed  with  a  band  of  scarlet  braid  and  her  long  hair  loose  and  flowing, 
tte  was  iwt  buried  in  that  dressing-gown,  and  we  had  cut  ofl"  all  her  hair. 
TflsiB  afterwards,  when  we  were  speaking  of  it,  my  father  told  me  that  she  had 
thmys  promised  to  come  back  after  death  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  That 
king  the  case  it  is  curious  that  she  should  have  appeared  to  me.  The  nurse 
f.  bona,  tiiat  time  forward  refused  to  sit  alone  in  the  nursery,  and  predicted  no 
«iid  of  dreadful  things  as  likely  to  happen,  but  when  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
I  riAened  for  a  long  and  serious  illness  she  was  quite  satisfied.  She  was  a 
Ifaltnae  and  when  we  left  the  island  we  quite  lost  sight  of  her.  My  father 
died  juat  three  years  ago,  so  that  I  am  now  the  only  eye-witness  left.  My 
iiUier's  aecond  wife  has,  however,  heard  the  story  from  him,  and  will  sign 
this.  L.H. 

M.S.H. 

In  reply  to  further  inquiries,  Miss  H.  adds : — 

March  11th,  1889. 

1.  I  have  no  newspaper  cutting  which  has  the  notice  of  my  mother's 
death  in  it,  or  a  memorial  card.  I  have  a  photograph  of  her  tomb,  which 
hears  the  date  of  death,  June  24th,  1874,  and  I  enclose  you  an  envelope 
containing  some  of  her  hair,  which  my  father  fastened  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  funeral,  and  which  I  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  and  have 
neyer  opened.^ 

2.  I  was  eight  years  old  on  the  13th  of  June,  1874. 

3-  T  have  never  had  any  hallucination  of  any  kind,  nor  am  I  in  the  very 
least  nervous.  My  father  never  had  any  other  hallucination  that  I  know  of, 
that  is,  I  never  heard  him  mention  any. 

4.  Neither  my  father  nor  nurse  ever  hinted  at  such  an  idea  [as  that  of  a 
possible  re-appearance  of  the  dead].  My  nurse  indeed  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
imeducated,  and  very  superstitious.  But,  of  course,  any  mention  of  my 
mother  at  that  time  resulted  in  tears,  which  both  my  nurse  and  father 
naturally  wished  to  avoid,  so  that  I  am  <pcite  »ure  such  an  idea  was  never 
suggested  to  me. 

5.  I  have  no  contemporary  evidence  of  any  kind.  My  father  never 
mentioned  the  story  to  anyone  out  of  the  family,  and  quite  his  favourite 
motto  was :  **  K  no  one  would  keep  a  diary,  and  if  every  one  would  bum 
their  letters,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  lawyers  to  do." 

Lady  E.  (also  known  to  me)  writes  as  follows  : — 

March,  1889. 

Mrs.  H.  was  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends  for  many  years,  and  she  and 
I  made  a  com]>act  that  whoever  died  first  should,  if  possible,  appear  to  the 
survivor.  When  I  heard  of  her  death  (by  telegraph  on  the  very  day)  I  sat 
up  an  night  hoping  to  see  her,  but  saw  and  heard  nothing.  Years  afterwards 
her  daughter  told  me  that  she  and  a  Maltese  nurse  and  her  father  had  all 
three  seen  my  departed  friend,  in  the  child's  bedroom, — she  seeing  the  figure 
first,  then  the  nurse  and  father  rushing  in  at  her  scream  and  seeing  it  also. 

1  This  packet  is  dated  June  30th  1874. 
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XV. — The  following  case  has  reached  me  since  the  rest  of  this  paper 
was  in  print,  and  is  as  yet  somewhat  incomplete.  The  initials  given 
are  not  the  true  ones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  case  depends  on  the 
fact  that  there  were  at  least  four  independent  percipients,  as  well  as 
certain  phenomena  observed  by  more  than  one  person  simultaneously. 
The  experience  of  each  percipient  severally  might  have  been  explained 
as  a  merely  subjective  hallucination, — the  view  very  naturally  taken  by 
Miss  A.,  whose  account  is  placed  first  below.  But  such  a  collection  of 
independent  subjective  hallucinations,  all  suggesting  the  same  decedent 
(partly  by  aspect  and  partly  by  locality),  would  be,  so  far  as  I  know, 
an  unparalleled  group  of  coincidences.  The  first  appearance  was  a  few 
week%  after  the  death ;  the  others  followed  at  more  than  a  year's 
interval.  Mrs.  X.  died  in  the  town  of  Z.,  at  4  p.m.,  September 
18th,  1886. 

The  first  person  to  observe  any  unusual  appearance  was  Miss  A. 
a  cousin  of  the  decedent's),  who  writes  as  follows,  under  date  March 
4th,  1889:— 

I  have  always  put  down  what  I  saw  to  shaken  nerves  and  debility 
[induced  partly  by  the  shock  of  being  present  at  her  cousin's  sudden  death]. 
It  was  about  six  weeks  after  her  death  that  I  woke  up  with  a  feeling  of 
some  one  being  in  the  room  with  me,  and  looking  across  the  room  I  saw 
[Mrs.  X.]  sitting  upon  the  rocking-chair  in  the  window,  in  a  white  dressing 
gown,  with  ruffles  round  the  neck.  She  had  her  face  turned  towards  me 
and  I  saw  her  distinctly  ;  the  fright  made  me  close  my  eyes,  and  when  I 
opened  them  again  she  was  gone.  About  a  fortnight  after  that  I  again  woke 
at  4  a.m.  with  the  same  feeling,  and  there  was  [Mrs.  X.]  sitting  in  the 
same  chair.  I  looked  hard  at  her  this  time,  and  she  rose,  crossed  the  room 
to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  with  one  hand  (the  left)  drew  back  the  curtain. 
I  sat  up  in  bed  in  terror,  and  cried  out,  '*  Oh — !  what  do  you  want  ?  "  She 
bent  down  and  said  quite  distinctly,  "Three  days,  only  three  days."  And 
then  she  vanished.  I  rose  in  terror  and  lighted  the  gas  and  searched  all  round, 
but  found  nothing.  It  made  me  quite  ill  and  hysterical,  and,  at  last,  I  got 
the  doctor,  but  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  all  the 
talk  in  the  family  about  her  being  constantly  seen  lately,  but  I  have  never 
said  a  word. 

These  apparitions — the  only  ones  where  the  figure  has  been  recog- 
nised— occurred  in  a  house  at  a  little  distance  from  that  where  Mrs. 
X.  died.     The  other  manifestations  have  all  been  in  Mr.  X.'s  house. 

The  next  percipient  was  Mr.  X.  himself,  who  writes  under  date 
March  5th,  1889  :— 

About  12  months  ago  [March,  1888]  I  retired  to  rest  as  customary 
about  11  to  11.30.  I  sleep  next  to  the  door,  and  with  my  son,  four  years  old, 
I  locked  my  door,  which  is  my  custom  to  do,  and  extinguished  my  light.  I 
was  awakened  by  an  unusual  knocking,  which  appeared  not  very  far  distant 
from  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  which  were  turned  towards  the  door,  and  to  my 
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saw  distinctly  a  figure  which  appeared  to  be  a  woman  in  night  attire 
[  (I  eoold  not  distinguish  anything  like  features) ;  it  was  standing  erect  close  to 
L  tibe  bedside,  when  I  saw  it.  I  appeared  to  be  quite  paralysed,  and  quite  cold. 
!  I  dosed  my  eyes  and  opened  them  several  times,  seeing  the  same  apparition 
:  ii  the  smme  position,  without  any  alteration,  again  closing  my  eyes  and  when 
law  the  apparition  had  vanished.      I  remained  still  very  cold  (which 
to  me  a  few  minutes)  before  I  felt  a  glow  of  warmth,  which  gave  me 
taogth  and  confidence  to  move  myself  on  my  back  to  think  over  what  I  had 
mat,  when  my  clock  struck  three.    I  then  got  out  of  bed  and  lit  my  gas, 
ieeping  it  low  (which  ever  since  I  always  make  a  practice  of  doing),  and  have 
aot  seen  any  such  apparition  since  myself,  and  it  was  about  three  months 
«fter  this  that  Miss  X.  was  surprised.        Again  about  five  months  ago  I 
WIS  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  by  a  terrible  smashing  noise  in  my  room, 
which  sounded  as  if  the  globe  had  fallen  off  the  gas  bracket  on^to  the  marble- 
top  wmshstand,  and  broken  to  pieces,  but  as  the  gas  was  lit  I  could  see  it  was 
not  the  globe.     My  little  son  sleeping  with  me  was  also  awakened  by  the  same 
noise,  and  he  inquired  from  me,  *'  What  was  that  noise,  papa  ?"    After  a  few 
minutes'  lying  in  silence  to  consider  what  it  could  be,  I  got  out  of  bed  to  try 
and  discover  what  had  been  broken,  turned  up  the  gas,  but  could  not  discover 
anything  ;  the  clock  showed  it  was  2.27.       I  then  retired  to  rest  again.    The 
fint  thing  I  inquired  from  Miss  B.,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  room,  was 
if  she  hea^  any  noise  in  the  night,  or  if  anything  was  broken  in  her  room,  and 
she  said  no,  and  I  have  never  yet  discovered  the  cause. 

Since  this  we  hear  continually  footsteps  going  up  and  down-stairs,  creaking 
stairs,  dining-room  door  opening  slowly  from  closed  to  half-way,  without 
any  apparitions. 

Asked  whether  the  opening  of  the  dining-room  door  might  not  be 
explained  by  wind  or  defective  fastening,  Mr.  X.  replies  : — 

*'  We  have  never  seen  such  [opening  of  the  door]  before  or  since,  and  I 
don't  think  the  wind  could  effect  it  in  such  a  manner."  '*  The  door  was 
closed  'dose  to,'  but  not  fastened,  and  Miss  B.  and  myself,  with  a  lady 
friend,  were  sitting  in  the  room,  and  we  were  attracted  by  the  door  creaking, 
and  we  watched  it  open  slowly  to  about  one- third,  and  it  remained  so." 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  when  the  figure  appeared  to  Mr.  X* 
The  crashing  of  glass  occurred  at  2.27  a.m.  on  a  night  in  November, 
1888.  [In  this  same  month  Mr.  X's  elder  son,  aged  ten,  who  sleeps  in 
a  room  alone,  said  that  he  "  had  been  visited  by  a  figure  all  in  black, 
which  disappeared.''  This,  however,  may  have  been  a  purely  subjective 
hallucination,  as  the  appearances  had  probably  by  this  time  been  much 
discussed.] 

Mr.  X.  has  had  no  other  hallucination  of  the  senses. 

The  next  percipient  after  Mr.  X.  was  Miss  X.,  sister  of  the  widower, 

who  gives  her  account  as  follows  : — 

Felmuinj,  1889. 

My  sister-in-law  died  in  September  1886,  and  a  week  after  I  went  to  keep 
house  for  my  brother.  I  occupied  the  room  she  died  in,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  13  months,  when  I  returned  to  my  home  in  Clifton  for  four  months. 
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During  my  absence  my  place  was  filled  by  a  young  lady  friend.  She  left 
and  I  returned  to  my  brother's  house,  and  had  been  there  three  months. 
One  evening  we  had  been  sitting  talking  downstairs  for  a  long  time  when  I 
wished  good  night,  and  went  to  bed  ;  sleeping  in  the  room  alone.  I  had  just 
gone  to  bed,  12.15  o'clock,  when  a  few  minutes  after  I  heard  a  sudden  noise 
which  made  me  open  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  standing  by  my  bed  a  figure 
enveloped  in  white  ;  the  hand  was  put  forward,  as  if  attempting  to  move  back 
the  bed-clothes. 

In  my  fright  I  screamed  and  threw  out  my  arm  towards  it,  and  said,  "  Who 
is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  It  moved  back  about  half  a  yard  ;  it  was  then  advancing 
again,  when  my  loud  screams  brought  my  brother  (who  was  in  the  next  room) 
to  me.  Upon  his  opening  the  door  and  entering  the  room  it  disappeared, 
and  I  never  saw  it  any  more. 

My  brother  then  told  me  he  had  (during  my  absence  at  home)  been 
awakened  one  night  with  a  cold  feeling,  and  there  was  a  white  figure  stand- 
ing by  his  side  which  remained  some  time,  then  disappeared,  and  he  was  very 
much  frightened. 

Miss  X.  has  never  experienced  any  other  hallucination. 

The  next  person  to  see  the  figure  was  Miss  B.,  who  succeeded 
Miss  X.  in  keeping  house  for  Mr.  X.  in  the  spring  of  1888.  Miss  B.'s 
experiences  were  in  the  summer  of  1888,  but  she  has  not  preserved 
accurate  dates. 

March  4th,  1889. 
I  shall  feel  happy  in  giving  a  full  account  of  the  apparition  I  have  seen 
three  times  in  my  bedroom,  but  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  very  well  explained. 
The  first  time  the  figure,  dressed  in  white,  came  to  the  bottom  of  my  bed  and 
stood  for  a  short  time  ;  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  woman,  rather  tall,  but  was  so 
covered  in  this  white  dress  that  I  could  not  see  the  head,  and  during  the 
time  it  stayed  I  never  took  my  eyes  off,  but  at  last  could  not  tell  where  it  had 
gone  ;  it  went  quite  quickly.  The  three  times  it  has  appeared  to  me  it  has 
always  looked  the  same,  only  the  last  time  it  came  and  stood  by  my 
side,  and  although  I  looked  at  this  figure,  and  never  moved,  I  could  not 
explain  to  anyone  what  it  was  like.  It  is  now  many  weeks  since  I  saw 
it.  The  other  night  at  the  usual  time,  about  12  o'clock,  I  heard  my 
door  make  a  noise,  but  saw  nothing.  I  am  not  in  the  least  nervous  about 
these  things,  and  should  much  like  to  know  what  it  wants. 

A  figure  (it  will  be  perceived)  has  appeared  seven  times,  to  four 
different  persons,  excluding  the  boy  of  ten.  And  most  of  these 
appearances  were  so  long  after  the  death  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  attribute  them  to  the  pre-occupation  of  recent  grief.  The 
crashing  noise  may  be  compared  with  General  Campbell's  experiences, 
given  in  the  appendix. 

XVI. — In  another  case  (where  two  somewhat  similar  incidents 
occurred  to  the  same  percipient)  her  experience  on  one  occasion  was  to  a 
certain  extent  shared — though  with  differences — by  a  second  percipient. 

We   received   the  narrative   from   Miss  Lister,  whose  address   is 
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only  because  its  publication  in  the  present  connection  might 
to  difficulties,  should  she  ever  desire  to  let  her  house. 

March  Sth,  1888. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  husband.^ 
had  only  been  married  about  five  years,  and  she  expressed  great  grief 

bm  looB,  and  asked-  me  to  go  and  reside  with  her I  went  to 

r,  and  stayed  six  months.     One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  that  summer, 
^Tentaiked  that  I  would  go  upstairs  and  have  a  bath.     **  Do,"  she  replied, 
**lNit  first  I  wish  you  would  fetch  me  that  little  book  I  left  on  the  drawing- 
table  last  night."     I  started  without  a  light  (having  been  naturally 
all  my  life,  I  am  accustomed  to  go  about  in  the  dark),  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  stood  for  a  minute,  thinking  where  she  had  placed  it, 
I  saw,  to  my  amazement,  her  husband,  sitting  by  the  table  ;  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  table  close  to  the  book.     My  first  thought  was  to  pretend 
foigetfulneas,  my  second  to  tell  her  what  I   had  seen  and  return  without 
die  book.     However,  having  boasted  that  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  fear, 
I  determined  to  get  it,  and  advanced  to  the  table.     He  seemed  to  be  smiling, . 
ss  if  he  knew  my  thoughts.     I  picked  up  the  book  and  took  it  to  her  without 
saying  anything  about  it ;  then,  going  into  the  bathroom,  I  soon  forgot  it. 
Bat  after  being  there  about  20  minutes  I  heard  my  friend  go  up  and  open 
the  drawing-room  door.    I  laughed,   and  listened  to  hear  if  he  was  still 
there,  and  very  soon  heard  her  run  out  of  the  room,  and  downstairs  about 
four  at  a  time,  and  ring  the  dining-room  beU  furiously.     One  of  the  maids 
came  running  up.     I  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  went  down  to  her, 
and  found  her  looking  very  white  and  trembling.      **  Whatever  is    the 
matter?"     I  said.     '*  I  have  seen  my  husband,"  she  replied.     **  What 
nonsense,"   I  answered.     *'0h,  but  I  have,"  she   continued, — *'at  least, 
I  didn't  actually  see  him,  but  he  spoke  twice  to  me  ;    I  ran  out  of  the  room, 
and  he  followed  and  put  his  cold  hand  on  my  shoulder. " 

Now  this  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  thing,  because  I  had  only  seen  the 
gentleman  about  two  or  three  times,  therefore  cannot  understand  his 
appearing  to  me,  and  I  certainly  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  the  time. 

The  other  apparition  was  of  an  old  lady  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  I 
only  discovered  for  whom  it  was  intended  by  describing  her  to  someone  who 
knew  her.  She  appeared  to  me  on  several  occasions,  and  I  happened  to 
relate  this  to  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  my 
imagination,  and  added  that  if  it  had  been  a  spirit  I  should  have  been  too 
frightened  to  look  long  enough  to  describe  its  appearance.  I  told  him  in 
reply  that  I  wished  someone  who  had  heard  the  tale  would  appear  to  me 
after  their  death  and  see  if  they  could  frighten  me  ;  and  I  thought  of  it  when 
he  appeared,  and  wondered  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with  my  seeing  him. 

L.  A.  Lister. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  narrator  says  : — 

March  13th,  1888. 
My   reasons  for  not  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name  were  two-fold. 

1 1  hmve  Been  his  memorial  card.    His  age  was  53,  and  he  di^  A\)tvl  17th^  1884.— 

K  a. 
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First,  because  I  wrote  without  the  sanction,  or,  indeed,  knowledge,  of 

wife  ;  secondly,  because  a  family    of  the  name    of now  reside  then^M 

and  they  are  a  very  nervous  family  ;  if  they  heard  about  the  apparition  thiy | 

would  probably  remove.     Mr.  died  in  April,  1884.     His  appeanuoet 

was  not  before  the  beginning  of  October.  I  took  no  notice  of  the  date,  but  I 
had  been  with  his  wife  to  Lowestoft  for  six  weeks.  We  went  on  the  19tli  d 
August,  and  returned  after  Michaelmas  Day.  This  occurred  soon  after  ov 
return. 

The  old  lady's  appearance  was  here.     My  father  purchased  the  houN 

in  June,  1883,  from  Mrs. ,  whose  aunt  had  died  here — ^being  fonai 

dead  in  bed  one  day,  having  died  the  night  before,  all  alone.     The  lodgir 
forced  the  door,  fearing  something  was  the  matter  ;  but  I  was  not  awan  of 
this  till  a  long  time  after.     This  appearance  occurred  on  a  special  fitt  day  afc 
the  **  Fisheries  " — the  proceeds  of  which  were,  I  believe,  intended  to  buUd  a 
church.     Some  friends  of  mine  were  going,  and  had  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
accompany  them,  but  the  house  would  have  been  left  with  no  one  in  it  if  I 
had  gone.     In  the  afternoon  I  had  been  sewing,  and  drawing  my  chair  dole 
to  the  window  overlooking  the  garden  at  the  back,  I  intended  working  at 
long  as  I  could  see.     I  sat  for  a  few  minutes  looking  out,  and  trying  to 
imagine  how  the  exliibition  looked,  and,  upon  turning,  saw  the  old  lady 
standing  looking  at  me.     **  Who  can  that  be  ?  "   I  thought  (and  looked  out 
again)  ;  **  some  one  must  have  come  here  by  mistake— possibly  a  neighbour." 
I  looked  at  her  again,  long  enough  to  take  in  all  the  details  of  her  costume. 
Again    I  turned    to    the    window,   wondering    whether    I    had    left   any 
of    the    doors    open,    and    how    it    was   I  had  not  heard   her    come  in. 
Then  thinking  how  stupid  not  to  ask  her,  I  got  up  to  put  the  question — bat 
she  had  gone,  as  noiselessly  as  she  came.     I  looked  all  over  the  house— in 
cupboards,   under  bedsteads,  &c.,  but  not  a  trace  of  anyone   or  anything 
could  be  found. 

The  servant  I  had  at  that  time  had  been  a  servant  at  the  house  before, 
I  knew  ;  so  I  resolved  (of  course  without  telling  her  why)  to  describe  the 
old  lady.  I  made  several  casual  remarks  about  her,  then  I  said,  **  I  fancy 
I  saw  her  one  day,  Phctbe,  let  me  describe  her.  She  was  rather  short,  thin, 
had  brown  eyes,  a  long  nose,  and  wore  a  black  cap  with  a  flower  or  red  bow 
at  the  side,  a  black  dress,  black  mittens,  and  a  white  neckerchief,  edged 
with  lace,  folded  comerways  and  fastened  with  a  brooch."  Phoebe  inter- 
rupted me  sevend  times  by  saying  *  That  was  her,  miss  !  *  and  ended  by  say- 
ing she  always  wore  one  of  those  kerchiefs. 

About  three  weeks  after,  I  happened  to  be  again  alone,  and  was  hurry- 
ing out  of  the  breakfast-room  into  the  room  where  I  had  seen  her,  when, 
glancing  up  the  staircase,  I  beheld  my  old  lady  coming  dovm.  This  time  she 
was  attired  in  a  lavender  dress.  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  thinking 
as  she  passed  I  would  tf\ke  hold  of  lier.  We  seemed  to  be  looking  at  one 
another  for  10  minutes,  when  she  went  backwards  up  the  stairs  like  a 
human  being.  I  now  felt  certain  someone  was  playing  me  a  trick  (though  I 
had  heard  no  sound)  ;  I  ran  up  quickly,  but  at  the  tuni  in  the  stairs,  she 
vanished.  I  searched  the  house  as  before,  with  the  same  result.  When 
Phcebe  returned,  I  said,  "Did   Miss  S ever  wear  a  lavender-coloured 

1  The  natne  and  addresa  were  given.  — E.  G. 
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t "  **  Ye«,  miai,  she  did  ;  she  never  wore  the  same  twice  running,"  said 
I  have  never  seen  the  old  lady  since.     I  was  enjoying  perfect 
¥«i1th  at  the  time. 

Laura  Lister. 

The  next  three  paragraphs  are  by  Mr.  Gumey,  who  investigated 
this  case. 

^  MiBS  lister,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  long  interview,  is,  as  far  as  I 

judge,  an  accurate  witness.  She  is  certainly  the  very  opposite  of  a 
or  superstitious  person.     She  has  had  no  other  hallucinations. 

She  felt  some  dread  at  the  appearance  of  Mr. ,  but  this  did  not 

pieveat  her  from  advancing  to  the  table  where  he  seemed  to  be  sitting. 
He  was  dressed  in  black.  The  light  on  this  occasion  was  bright  moon- 
li^t^  and  he  was  clearly  seen.  Miss  Lister's  conversation  with  him  had 
heen  some  months  before  his  sudden  death,  at  a  time  when  he  was  quite 
weliL  Unfortunately,  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  discover  the  present 
address  of  Mr.  — ^'s  widow,  who  has  married  again. 

As  regards  the  first  appearance  of  the  old  lady,  Miss  Lister  holds  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  a  real  person  who  got  back 
into  the  street.  The  hall  door  makes  a  considerable  noise  in  opening 
and  shutting,  which  she  must  have  heard ;  and  moreover  it  could  not 
be  opened  from  the  outside.  She  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  foot- 
steps. She  went  in  search  of  the  visitor  immediately  on  looking  up,  and 
finding  Uiat  the  figure  had  disappeared. 

Phoebe  has  married,  and  Miss  Lister  does  not  know  her  address. 

The  niece  of  Miss ,  who  was  requested  to  supply  a  description  of 

her  aunt's  personal  appearance  and  dress,  has  not  replied.'' 

Mr.  CJowley's  case  [II.,  p.  213]  and  Mr.  Jupp's  [I.,  p.  322]  belong  to 
this  cat^ory.  Somewhat  similar  is  a  case  communicated  by  the  late 
General  Campbell,  where  noises  and  other  phenomena  were  observed  by 
several  persons,  but  one  percipient  only — a  child,  who  had  not  known 
the  decedent — witnessed  an  apparition  which  others  recognised  from 
her  description.  His  account,  which  is  long  and  minute,  is  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  this  paper. 

To  this  category  also  may  perhaps  belong  a  case  summarised  in  a 
note  to  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  but  which  may  be  given  at  length 
here. 

XVII. — From  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Matthews,  by 

Mrs.  Mathews,     (pp.  94,  95.) 

At  the  close  of  the  simimer  a  veiy  remarkable  instance  occurred  of  a 
coincidence  of  dreams,  befalling  Mr.  Mathews  and  myself,  a  circuinstanco 
which  I  am  induced  to  relate,  since  it  was  attested  by  witnesses  who 
severally  and  apart  were  informed  of  it,  before  the  dreamers  had  power  to 

1^ 
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communicate  with  each  other,  or  their  mutual  friends.^  Mr.  Mathewi* 
account  of  his  impressions  was  as  follows  : — He  had  gone  to  rest,  after  a 
very  late  night's  performance  at  the  theatre,  finding  himself  too  fatigued  to 
sit  up  to  his  usual  hour  to  read  ;  but  after  he  was  in  bed  he  diaoovered— «s 
will  happen  when  persons  attempt  to  sleep  before  their  aocuatomed  time- 
that  to  close  his  eyes  was  an  impossibility.  He  had  no  light,  nor  the  means 
of  getting  one,  aU  the  family  being  in  bed  ;  but  the  night  was  not  absolutelj 
dark — it  was  only  too  dark  for  the  purpose  of  reading ;  indeed,  every  object 
was  visible.  Still  he  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep,  but  hia  eyes  refused  to 
close,  and  in  this  state  of  restlessness  he  remained,  when  suddenly  a  sli^ 
rustling,  as  if.  of  a  hasty  approach  of  something,  induced  him  to  turn  lushead 
to  that  side  of  the  bed  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  proceed  ;  and  there  he 
clearly  beheld  the  figure  of  his  late  wife,  **in  her  habit  as  she  lived,"  wbo, 
smiling  sweetly  upon  him,  put  forth  her  hand  as  if  to  take  hia,  as  she  bent 
forward.  This  was  all  he  could  relate ;  for,  in  shrinking  from  the  conted 
with  the  figure  he  beheld,  he  threw  himself  out  of  bed  upon  the  floor,  where 
(the  fall  having  alarmed  his  landlord)  he  was  found  in  one  of  those  dreadful 
fits  to  which  I  have  alluded.  On  his  recovery  from  it  he  related  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  he  remained  extremely  ill, 
and  unable  to  quit  his  room. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this ;  for,  admitting  it  not  to  be  a  dream, 
but  one  of  those  cases  called  nightmare,  so  frequently  experienced  (when  the 
sufferer  always  believes  himself  under  real  influences),  it  was  not  a  case  to 
excite  astonishment.  The  circumstance  which  rendered  it  remarkable  wu 
that  at  the  exact  hour  when  this  scene  was  taking  place  at  a  remote  distance, 
a  vision  of  the  same  kind  caused  me  to  be  discovered  precisely  in  the  same 
situation.  The  same  sleepless  effect,  the  same  cause  of  terror,  had  occasioned 
me  to  seize  the  bell -rope,  in  order  to  summon  the  people  of  the  house,  which, 
giving  way  at  the  moment  with  it  I  fell,  my  hand  upon  the  ground.  My 
impression  of  this  visitation  (as  I  persisted  it  was)  were  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Mathews.  The  parties  with  whom  we  resided  at  the  time  were 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  and  living  widely  apart,  and  they  recounted 
severally  to  those  about  them  the  extraordinary  dream,  for  such  I  must  call 
it,  though  my  entire  belief  wiU  never  be  shaken  that  I  was  as  perfectly  awake 
as  at  this  moment.  These  persons  repeated  the  story  to  many,  before  they 
were  requested  to  meet  and  compare  accounts  ;  there  could  ct>n8equently  be 
no  doubt  of  the  facts,  and  the  circumstance  became  a  matter  of  much 
general  interest  amongst  all  those  who  knew  us. 

That  the  scone  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  woman  simultaneously  recurred 
to  the  dreamers  when  awake  was  natural  enough,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
fessed. H<:)w  far  the  facts  which  I  have  here  related  tended  to  the  serious 
result  of  our  ct>utinued  intimacy  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
neither  of  us  regarded  it  as  an  impediment  at  a  future  period,  or  a  just 
reason  why  we  should  not  at  last  fulfil  the  desire  of  her  whose  wishes  were 
made  known  to  us  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  discreditable  to  both, 

*  Many  of  our  familiar  friends  in  London  will  rememl»er  with  what  eamestn&«  and 
uolemnity  niy  husband  related  this  account  long  after  the  period  of  its  occurrenc*^, 
when  he  thought  his  listtmers  w^ere  not  disp^ised  to  scoff  at  such  details,  or  be  sceptical 
of  their  truth. 
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[kid  we  sapposed  ourselves  able  to  comply  with  it  at  any  future  period  of  our 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  there  is  assumed  to  have  been  an 
iportant  motive  for  the  appearance,  and  a  motive  indicating  some 
eoQtinued  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  decedent  of  the  condition  of 
her  firiends  on  earth.  It  will  perhaps  have  been  already  observed  that 
IB  tfae  best-attested  cases  evidence  of  definite  motive  is  rarely  found ; 
cor  cases  presenting  in  this  respect  a  marked  difference  from  the 
traditional  type  of  ghost-story,  where  the  discovery  of  wills  or  of  other 
tecntSy  and  the  working  out  of  poetical  justice  by  **  supernatural 
agency,"  is  wont  to  be  a  prominent  feature.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
and  puzzling  group  of  cases,  where  the  phantom  is  perceived  just 
before  news  of  the  death  reaches  tlie  percipient,  which  may  possibly 
indicate  a  continued  knowledge  on  the  decedent's  part  of  what  is  going 
on  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Tandy, 
and  the  case  of  Mackenzie,  cited  above  by  Mr.  Gurney.     Such  was  the 

*  In  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  Proceedinf/s  (IV.,  p.  440),  will 
be  faond  &  somewhat  similar  case  of  two  apparently  synchronous  "visions  of 
cooaolaticn,"  representing  the  same  decedent.  In  this  case  the  two  percipients 
we  the  mother  and  the  husband  of  a  lady  who  hsA  been  dead  five  months. 
ThfB  widower  dreamt  that  his  wife  came  to  him  in  his  bedroom — a  dream  so 
TiTid  that  he  wrote  in  the  morning  to  describe  its  incidents  to  his  mother-in- 
bw.  A  letter  from,  her  crossed  his  letter  (so  we  are  told,  both  letters  having 
mifbrtimately  been  destroyed),  in  which  she  on  her  part  recounted  a  "clair- 
ntjaot  vision  "  in  which  she  had  entered  her  son-in-law's  room,  and  witnessed 
a  visit  to  him  from  his  deceased  wife.  "After  lying  down  to  rest,"  vnrites  Mrs. 
Onuia,  "I  remember  feeling  a  drifting  sensation,  of  seeming  almost  as  if  I  was 
going  oat  of  the  body.  My  eyes  were  closed  ;  soon  I  realised  that  I  was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  going  fast  somewhere.  All  seemed  dark  to  me  ;  suddenly  I  realised  that  I  was 
in  a  room ;  then  I  saw  Charlie  Ijring  in  a  bed  asleep ;  then  I  took  a  look  at  the  fiumi- 
tare  of  the  room,  and  distinctly  saw  every  article — even  to  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  which  had  one  of  the  pieces  broken  in  the  back.  In  a  moment  the  door  opened 
and  my  spirit-daughter  Allie  came  into  the  room  and  stooped  down  and  kissed 
Charlie.  He  seemed  to  at  once  realise  her  presence,  and  tried  to  hold  her,  but  she 
passed  right  out  of  the  room  about  like  a  feather  blown  by  the  wind  ;  and  then,  aftei 
a  moment,  she  came  back  again  [several  further  incidents  are  here  described].  Then  I 
thought  I  would  open  my  eyes,  and  with  difficulty  I  got  my  eyes  open.  They  seemed  so 
heavy  to  me,  but  when  I  succeeded  in  opening  them  I  received  a  sudden  shock,  such  as 
if  I  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  It  frightened  and  woke  up  both  Mnt.  B. 
and  my  danghter,  [but  Mrs.  B.  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  daughter  was  a  child 
at  the  time],  who  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Of  course  I  told  them  my  experience, 
and  the  following  Sunday  I  wrote,  as  was  always  my  custom,  to  my  son-in-law, 
Charlie,  [who  remembers  the  letter,  but  has  destroyed  it],  telling  him  of  all  my 
ezperienoe,  describing  the  room  as  I  saw  it  furnished.  [This  letter  was  crossed  by  one 
from  the  son-in-law,  Mr.  C.  A.  Kemochan,  written  on  the  same  morning  as  Mrs. 
Crans'  letter,  and  describing  a  xision  of  his  late  wife  on  the  same  Friday  night,  with 
details  which  the  two  correspondents  now  believe  to  have  been  identical.  Mrs.  Crans 
gives  a  number  of  details  of  the  vision,  and  Mr.  Kemochan  writes  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 
July  4th,  1888,  "  The  factf  written  you  this  day  by  Mrs.  Crans  in  regard  to  a  letter 
written  to  me  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1880,  and  one  written  by  me  on  the 
same  date  to  her,  are  correct  in  every  particular."] 
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case  of  Mrs.  Haly  (cited  Proceedings,  Vol.  III.,  p.  91),  where  a 
very  long  coffin  and  a  phantasmal  figure  of  an  absent  nephew  were  seen 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  percipient  received  a  letter  from  Australia, 
announcing  her  nephew's  death. 

XVIII. — ^The  next  case — I  have  given  the  percipients  the  name  of 
Adie — is  a  curiously  complicated  one ;  but  its  evidential  value  rests 
mainly  on  the  similarity  between  a  recognised  phantom  seen  by  a 
mourner  (and  therefore  not  in  itself  evidential)  and  an  unrecognisable 
appearance  observed  by  a  near  relation,  also  aware  of  the  death. 

This  latter  phenomenon — a  segment  of  illumination  in  a  room  other- 
wise dark,  and  closed  against  light — is,  I  think,  unique  in  our  collec- 
tion. Retinal  hypersesthesia  will  sometimes  make  a  room  look  light 
for  a  moment  or  two  when  the  eyes  are  first  opened,  but  the  limitation 
of  area  seems  to  make  this  explanation  improbable  here. 

Miss  C.  A.  writes : — 

Jvly  12th,  1888. 

About  two  months  before  the  death  of  my  dear  father,  which  occurred  on 
December  10th,  1887,  one  night  about  from  12  to  1  a.m.,  when  I  was  in 
bed  in  a  perfectly  waking  condition,  he  came  to  my  bedside,  and  led  me 
right  through  the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  stopping  at  the  spot  where  his 
grave  was  afterwards  made. 

He  was  very  ill  at  that  time  and  in  a  helpless  condition — so  far  as  his 
ability  to  walk  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  my  room  was  concerned.  I 
had  at  that  time  never  been  in  that  cemetery,  but  when  I  went  there  after 
his  interment  the  scene  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 

He  led  me  beyond  his  grave  to  a  largo  iron  gate,  but  my  recollection  of 
this  {>art  is  confused.     I  there  lost  sight  of  him. 

In  a  later  letter  Miss  C.  A.  adds  : — 

It  was  just  like  a  panorama.    I  cannot  say  if  my  eyes  were  closed  or  open. 

Again,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  somewhere  between  the  4th  and 
the  10th  of  December  (the  day  of  his  decease),  when  he  was  lying  in  an 
unconscious  state  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  I  sleeping  on  the  second 
floor,  I  was  awoke  suddenly  by  seeing  a  bright  light  in  my  bedroom — the 
whole  room  was  flooded  with  a  radiance  quite  indescribable — and  my  father 
was  standing  by  my  bedside,  an  etherealised  semi-transparent  figure,  but  yet 
his  voice  and  his  aspect  were  normal.  His  voice  seemed  a  far-off  somid,  and 
yet  it  was  his  same  voice  as  in  life.  All  he  said  was,  *'  Take  care  of  mother." 
He  then  disappeared,  floating  in  the  air  as  it  were,  and  the  light  also 
vanished. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  12th  and  the  17th  of 
December,  the  same  ap{)arition  came  to  me  again,  and  repeated  the  same 
words.  An  aunt,  to  whom  I  related  these  three  experiences,  suggested  to 
me  that  possibly  something  was  troubling  his  spirit,  and  I  then  promised  her 
that  should  my  dear  father  visit  mo  again  I  would  answer  him.  This  occurred 
a  short  time  afterwards.     On  this,  the  fourth,  occasion  he  repeated  the  same 
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and  I  replied,  ''Tea,   father."    He  then  added,  '' I  am  in  perfect 


Apparently  he  was  satisfied  with  this  my  assurance.     Since  that  time  I 
iTe  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  more. 
I  have  never  before  or  since  had  any  such  experience. 

(Signed)  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Adie  writes  :— 

March,  1889. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  1887  [since  fixed  by 
lefeters  of  that  year  as  Sunday,  October  23rd,  1887],  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
iMiUl,  about  the  time  when  O.'s  father  first  appeared  to  her  in  a  spiritualised 
lomi,  I  had  a  singular  and  most  vivid  impression  that  the  post  would  bring 
IM  bad  news.  We  were  then  in  Switzerland.  I  could  daily  from  my  window, 
9t  11.20  a.m.  to  a  moment,  see  the  train  arrive  which  brought  our  English 
letters.  These  were  taken  to  the  post-office  close  by  and  sorted  ;  and  about 
80  minutes  after  the  train  came  in  my  letters  (if  any)  were  placed  upon  my 
table.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  English  Church  service  began  at  10.30,  so 
that  by  11.40  the  chaplain  was  weU  advanced  in  his  sermon.  On  that  one 
prticnlar  Sunday  it  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  teU,  exactly  at  that 
moment  of  time  I  suddenly  felt  much  distressed  and  mentally  disturbed, 
feeling  convinced  that  bad  news  was  awaiting  me  on  my  return  to  the  hotel. 
I  had  to  put  considerable  force  upon  myself  to  refrain  from  rising  from  my 
teat  and  leaving  the  church. 

My  presentiment  was  only  too  true  ;  on  my  writing-table  I  found  a  most 
agonising  letter  fromT.  (C.'s  elder  sister)  telling  me  that  their  father  had  had  a 
Biost  alarming  attack  of  illness  (this  was  the  first  of  the  three  seizures  which 
resulted  in  Ms  decease  on  December  10th).  One  point  I  would  especially 
notice — apparently  this  letter  conveyed  no  impression  to  my  mind  so  long  as 
it  was  in  the  train  or  at  the  post-office,  but  took  effect  upon  me  so  soon  as 
it  was  put  upon  my  writing-table — came  within  my  surroundings,  as  it  were. 

We  returned  to  England  on  December  1st.  After  0.  's  father's  death — 
during  the  night  of  December  12th-13th — I  was  sleeping  in  a  small  backroom 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  lodging  in  London,  a  room  which  had  only  one  window, 
closed  by  shutters  and  a  thick  curtain.  The  gas  in  the  passage  was  put  out 
when  I  went  to  bed,  so  that,  after  I  had  extinguished  my  candle,  the  room  was 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness — darkness  that  could  be  felt.  About 
3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  awoke  en  sursaxU,  as  the  French  expres- 
sion has  it  (that  is  to  say,  I  was  wide  awake,  not  in  a  half  dreamy  condition), 
to  see  the  room  up  to  the  ceiling,  for  about  the  width  of  my  bed,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  fireplace  opposite,  flooded  with  a  pale  golden  radiance,  an 
unearthly  light — quite  unlike  any  we  are  acquainted  with ;  it  seemed  to 
come  from  behind  the  bed  ;  so  bright  was  it  that  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
design  on  the  wall-paper  opposite  me,  and  over  the  fireplace.  This  paper 
was  a  very  pale  French  grey,  of  two  tints,  outlined  here  and  there  with  a 
thin  line  of  colour.  This  effect  lasted,  as  nearly  as  I  can  teU,  about  five 
minutes,  during  which  I  opened  and  shut  my  eyes  several  times,  clasped  and 
undssped  my  hands,  and  hit  myself  to  be  certain  that  I  was  not  dreaming. 
When  the  light  went  I  was  in  total  darkness  as  before. 

That    same    day  I   confided  the    circumstance    to  T.   (Clara's  sister). 
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begging  her  not  tx)  tell  her  about  it,  since  C.  was  feeling  her  father's  deatli  • 
most  acutely  ;     but  when    a  day  or  two  later  C.    told  me  of    his  three   ] 
appearances  to  her,    and    of  this  same    remarkable    golden  light    whidi   "^ 
accompanied     them,     I     related     to     her    what    I     had    mjrself     seeiif 
expressing  my  regret  that  awe  or  astonishment  had  prevented  me  from 
speaking  or  making  some  sign ;  though,  unlike  herself,  I  had  seen  no  shadowy 
form  approach  me.      The  thought  then  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be    j 
something  regarding  which  the  deceased  wished  to  be  satisfied — something   / 
which  prevented  his  spirit  from  obtaining  perfect  rest,  and  I  suggested  to  i 
her  that  should  this  experience  be  repeated  to  either  of  us  we  should  answer 
him.     The  result  is  stated  in  C.  's  account. 

My  own  impression  is  that  his  spirit  tried  to  communicate  with  me,but  io 
my  great  amazement  at  the  vision  I  was  unable  to  receive  his  mesBagie. 
C.  was  prei>ared.i  i 

Later  on — viz.,     in  a   letter,    dated    February   27th,    1888,  C,  when   ] 
writing  to  me,  says  :  '*  When  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  dear  auntie,  ihalb    r 
I  had  spoheUy  it  was  from  your  advice,  for  you  told  me  to  do  so.     Now,  I    > 
must  try  and  explain  to  you  just  what  happened.  It  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  even  earlier.     A  bright  light  suddenly  came  into  my  room — ruA. 
a  light  like  from  a  fire  or  a  candle,  but  a  glow  of  gciden  light.     Then  I  saw 
a  form,  quite  white,  bend  over  me,  and  in  my  darling  father's  voice  I  heard 
these  words  :  '  Take  care  of  mother — I  am  in  perfect  peace. '     I  said :  *  Yes, 
father.'    And  then  the  light  by  degrees  disappeared.     Since  this,  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  anything  more,  and  I  have  a  fediiig  that  I  shall  never  again,  as 
I  feel  sure  that  all  he  wanted  to  say  he  has  said,  and  is  at  rest  since  I  answered 
him.     What  you  tell  me  as  having  hap(>ened  to  you  on  the  night  of  December 
12th  is,  indeed,  passing  strange.     I  should  so  like  to  know  what  was  meant 
to  tell  you.     Have  you  any  idea  ?     It  is  strange  that  both  you  and  I  sh<»uld 
see  the  s«-ime  light.     You  see  I  told  you  first,  so  it  could  not  have  been  a 
dream,  as  I  might  possibly  have  fancied    if  you  had  tt>ld  of  your  strange 
light   (for  I  do  sometimes  dream    of  things  which  I   hear  and   read    of). 
If  anything  should  happen  again  I  will  write  it  down,  and  let  you  know  at 
once  ;  but,  somehow,  I  feel  I  shall  not." 

In  further  letters  Mrs.  Adie  sjiys : — 

April  1st,  1881*. 

I  must  now  add  to  my  stjitement  in  my  last  (so  positively  put),  as  to  onJy 
a  segment  of  my  room  being  illumined,  what  I  then  omitted,   viz.,  that 

1  Curiously  enough,   Mrs.  Adie  has  had  another  experience  connected  with  tho 
same  family — an  experience  recalling  Mr.  Goodall's  in  type  (see  Case  XIX.,  below). 

"  Probably,  in  1862,"  she  writes,  "  I  was  staying  with  my  mother  in  a  lodging  in 
London.    One  morning,  about  3  a.m.  (I  looked    at    the   clock   directly  afterwards), 
I   found  myself  suddenly  wide  awake,  and  heard  a  voice  say,  *  One  of  your  name  is 
dead. '    My  husband  was  away — staying  with  his  parents  in  the  country  ;  you  may 
imagine  my  anxiety  for  the  post  to  arrive.      I  went  many  times  into  my  little  sitting 
room,  next  door  to  my  bedroom,  hoping  to  find  a  letter.      When  the  post  did  arrive  it 
brought  me  one  from  my  husband,  saying  that  a  httle  nephew  of  his  had  died  quitc 
suddenly  of  croup,   when  on  the  march  in  India.    The  father  was  a  militar}'  man- 
in  fact,  C. 's  father  also.    We  Y\aA  oi\\v  \v%»x^  ol  \Jcv\*  OcvOA«9&«.^vxv<E!v^\\<«»i^H^  hoy." 
J  give  this  case  only  in  a  note,  lot  \Vi  \a  xeisvo\<fe,  «xv^^«^Tk.^^\i*jDL\aiRftTv^5^^^ 

•moiy. 
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what  made  me  so  certain  of  this  fact  was — that  neither  the  white  muslin- 
eovered  dressing-table  on  my  right  hand,  nor  the  wardrobe  standing  against 
tiie  wall  on  my  left  hand,  were  visible  to  me  on  that  occasion  !  No  ;  when 
I  saw  this  Imninosity  I  had  heard  nothing  of  my  niece's  experiences  up  to 
that  date. 

I  have  occupied  the  same  room  again  in  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  and  found  that  the  room  was  so  obscure  that  even  in  winter  day- 
hf^  (no  fog)  when  lying  on  the  bed  I  could  not  make  out  the  design  on  the 
wall->paper  opposite  me,  although  on  the  occasion  I  there  mention  every 
little  detail  of  form  and  colour  was  sharply  defined. 

My  husband  had  to  pass  through  my  room  to  get  to  his,  and  when  he  left 
our  sitting-room  the  whole  house  was  in  bed.  It  was  his  business  fo 
extinguish  the  feeble  little  gas-jet  which  was  left  burning.  Had  he  forgotten 
to  do  this,  the  light  from  the  burner  could  not  have  resembled  what  I  saw. 
My  niece  has  more  than  once  assured  mo  positively  *'  that  she  at  no  other  time 
has  ever  had  any  hallucination  of  the  senses."  I  cannot  recaU  ever  having 
had  any  hallucinations  which  did  not  mean  anything,  or  rather  which  have 
not  oome  true,—  if  I  except  [a  vision  which  may  or  may  not  have  corresponded 
to  reality,  but  which  cannot  at  present  be  tested.] 

XIX. — In  our  next  case  the  form  which  the  impression  took  was  an 
auditory  one, — ^mixed,  perhaps,  with  an  impulse  to  utterance.  Th(^ 
following  narrative  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  London. 

May,  1888. 

At  Midsummer,  1869,  I  left  London  for  Naples.  The  heat  being 
excessive,  people  were  leaving  for  Ischia,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  go  there 
myself. 

Crossing  by  steamer,  I  slept  one  night  at  Casamicciola,  on  the  coast,  and 
walked  next  morning  into  the  town  of  Ischia. 

Liking  the  hotel  there  better  than  my  quarters  of  the  previous  night,  I 
fetched  my  small  amount  of  luggage  by  help  of  a  man,  who  returned  with  me 
on  foot  beside  an  animal  which  I  rode — one  of  the  fine,  sure-footed,  big 
donkeys  of  the  country.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  while  sitting  perfectly 
still  in  my  saddle  talking  to  the  landlady,  the  donkey  went  down  upon  his 
knees  as  if  he  had  been  shot  or  struck  by  lightning,  throwing  me  over  his 
head  upon  the  lava  pavement. 

In  endeavouring  to  save  myself  my  right  hand  was  badly  injured.  It 
soon  became  much  swollen  and  very  painful.  A  Neapolitan  doctor  on  the 
spot  said  no  bones  were  broken,  but  perfect  rest  would  be  needful,  with  my 
arm  in  a  sling. 

Sketching,  of  course,  was  impossible,  and  with  neither  books,  newspapers, 
nor  letters  I  felt  my  inactivity  keenly. 

It  must  have  been  on  my  third  or  fourth  night,  and  about  the  middle  of 
it,  when  I  awoke,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  saying :  *'  I 
know  I  have  lost  my  dearest  little  May. ''  Another  voice,  which  I  in  no  way 
recognised,  answered :  **No,  not  May,  but  yoni  ijoiMvge^t  iKyvj.** 

The  duftdnctneaa  and  solemnity  of  the  voice  kujAq  «vw^  ^  ^\x«m»2&% 
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impression  upon  me  that  I  slept  no  more.     I  got  up  at  daybreak,  and  went 
out,  noticing  for  the  first  time  telegraph-poles  and  wires. 

Without  delay  I  communicated  with  the  postmaster  at  Naples,  and  by 
next  boat  received  two  letters  from  home.  I  opened  them  according  to  dates 
outside.  The  first  told  me  that  my  youngest  boy  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  the 
second,  that  he  was  dead. 

Neither  on  his  account  nor  on  that  of  any  of  my  family  had  I  any  came 
for  uneasiness.  All  were  quite  well  on  my  taking  leave  of  them  so  lately 
My  impression  ever. since  has  been  that  the  time  of  the  death  coincided  ai 
nearly  as  we  could  judge  with  the  time  of  my  accident.^ 

In  writing  to  Mrs.  GoodaU,  I  called  the  incident  of  the  voice  a  dream,  ss 
less  likely  perhaps  to  disturb  her  than  the  details  which  I  gave  on  reaching 
home,  and  which  I  have  now  repeated. 

My  letters  happen  to  have  been  preserved. 

I  have  never  had  any  hallucination  of  any  kind,  nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of 
talking  in  my  sleep.  I  do  remember  once  waking  with  some  words  of  mere 
nonsense  upon  my  lips,  but  the  experience  of  the  voice  speaking  to  me  was 
absolutely  unique.  Edward  A.  GtOODall. 

Extracts  from  letters  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Groodall  from  Ischia  : — 

Wednesday,  Aug^ist  11th,  1869. 

The  postman  brought  me  two  letters  containing  sad  news  indeed.  Poor 
little  Percy  !  I  dreamt  some  nights  since  the  poor  little  fellow  was  taken 
from  us.     .     .     . 

^  Mr.  Goodall  thinks  that  the  mule's  sudden  fall — otherwise  inexplicable — may 
have  been  due  to  terror  at  some  apparition  of  the  dying  child.  When  this  paper  wek 
read  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  gave  the  following 
apparently  parallel  instance  : — 

Mr.  R.  Pearsall  Smith  said  that  among  the  illustrations  of  the  claim  that 
animals  have  a  perception  of  these  extraordinary  alleged  apparitions  after  death, 
might  be  mentioned  one  occurring  to  a  neighbour  of  his  own,  a  prominent  barris- 
ter at  Philadelphia.  He  had  parted,  under  painful  circumstances  of  oontroversyf 
with  a  friend  who  had  later  gone  to  Italy  for  his  health.  Afterwards,  while  camping 
out  in  the  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks,  one  day  his  horse  became  excited  and  refused  to 
advance  when  urged.  While  engag^  in  the  contest  with  the  horse,  the  barrister  saw 
before  him  the  apparition  of  his  friend  with  blood  pouring  from  his  mouth,  and  in  an 
interval  of  the  effusion  he  heard  him  say,  '  /  have  nothing  againtt  you,*  Soon  after- 
wards he  heard  that  his  friend  had  at  that  time  died  during  a  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs.  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  was  prevented  from  procuring  a  statement  directly 
from  the  barrister,  by  the  fact  that,  after  relating  it  to  his  friends,  the  recollection  of 
the  incident  had  become  so  painful  to  him  that  he  declined  to  converse  again  on  the 
subject.  He  added  that  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  barrister,  under  painful 
recollections  of  the  parting  interview  with  his  friend,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
ill-health,  might  picture  his  friend  forgiving  any  supposed  injury,  and  also  his  dying 
scene.  The  extraordinary  features  are  the  coincidence  of  time  and  manner  between 
the  vision  and  the  death,  with  the  added  circumstance  of  the  alarm  of  the  horse 
previous  to  the  apparition. 

We  have  an  odd  case  where  a  horse,  standing  in  a  carriage  at  the  door  of  a  house 
where  a  lady  was  dying,  screamed  at  the  moment  of  death.  But  see  Mrs.  Sidgwick's 
remarks  on  the  suppased  *'  psychical  "  terrors  of  horses.    {Proceedingt,  Vol.  III.,  p.  85.) 
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Aiigud  14ih, 
I  did  not  tell  you,  dear,  the  particulars  of  my  dream  about  poor  little  Percy. 
I  had  been  for  several  days  very  fidgety  and  wretched  at  getting  no 
letters  from  home,  and  had  gone  to  bed  in  worse  spirits  than  usual,  and  in 
my  dream  I  fancied  I  said  :  **  I  have  lost  my  dearest  little  Alay."  A  strange 
voice  seemed  to  say :  ''  No,  lUft  May,  but  your  youngest  boy,"  not  mentioning 
bis  name." 

Mr.  GkKxLall  has  given  me  verbally  a  concordant  account  of  the 
a&ir,  and  several  members  of  his  family,  who  were  present  at  our 
interview,  recollected  the  strong  impression  made  on  him  and  them  at 
the  time. 

In  a  case  already  published,  (Proceedings  III.,  p.  90),  Mr.  Wambey 
heard  the  friend's  voice  as  though  in  colloquy  with  his  own  thought. 
He  was  planning  a  congratulatory  letter  to  a  friend,  when  the  words 
"  What !  write  td  a  dead  man  ?  write  to  a  dead  man  ?  "  sounded  clearly 
in  his  ears.  The  friend  had  been  dead  for  some  days.  Here  also 
we  may  add  a  case  where  a  message  seemed  to  be  given  by  the  decedent's 
voice  in  a  dream. 

XX. — From  Mr.  George  King,  of  12,  Sunderland-terrace,  West- 
bourne  Park,  W.  : — 

November  Sth,  1885. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  account  of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  11  years 
ago.  I  repeat  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  and  make  no  attempt  at 
conmient  or  explanation.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  of  prefatory 
narrative. 

My  brother  D.,  a  few  years  my  junior,  was  a  handsome,  powerful  yoimg 
man,  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  was  an  unusually 
vigorous  swimmer.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  school  and 
coUege,  and  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  On 
leaving  the  Scottish  University  where  he  had  studied,  he  adopted  tele- 
graphic engineering  for  a  profession,  and  as  all  his  tastes  were  in  that 
direction  his  progress  was  rapid.  His  more  especial  department  was  the 
construction  and  laying  of  deep  sea  cables,  and  when  only  20  years  of  age  he 
was  appointed  to  the  responsible  post  of  superintendent  of  the  scientific 
department  in  laying  a  cable  for  the  Brazilian  Government.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  he 
had  to  encounter  many  perils ;  and  finally  the  steamer  Chmos,  on  which  he 
was,  was  totaUy  wrecked,  and  the  cable  was  lost.  All  lives  were  saved, 
though  for  many  hours  the  danger  had  been  extreme.  My  brother  returned 
inmiediately  by  mail  to  London,  and  throughout  the  summer  months  of  1874 
was  engaged  in  superintending  the  manufacture  of  fresh  cable  to  replace  that 
which  had  become  lost  in  the  Oomoa.  During  these  few  months  D.  and  I  had 
much  afiectionate  intercourse,  and  the  bonds  between  us  (he  was  my  only 
brother)  were  drawn  even  closer  than  before. 

In  November,  1874,  the  cable  was  finished  and  shipped  on  board  the 
La  Plaixiy  a  magnificent  steamship,  carrying  with  her  every  appliance  that 
could  be  required  to  render  the  expedition  safe.     By  the  wreck  of  the 
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Gonios  much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  for  six  months  a  huge  sum 
of  capital  had  been  lying  idle.  Only  a  smaU  section  of  cable  was  required  to 
complete  the  line,  and  the  contractors,  Siemens  Brothers,  spared  no  expense 
to  make  certain  of  success  on  the  second  attempt.  While,  therefore,  we 
might  fear  for  my  brother  the  unhealthy  climate  of  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  we  had  no  anxiety  as  regards  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

I  bid  D.  fareweU  on  Wednesday,  November  2nd,  1874.  I  had  a  lecture 
to  deliver  that  afternoon,  and  I  could  not  go  to  see  him  off,  and  we  parted  at 
the  door  of  my  office.  He  was  the  picture  of  health  and  strength,  and  we 
spoke  cheerfully  of  meeting  again  in  a  few  months'  time,  when  his  work 
should  bo  completed.  The  next  morning  I  had  a  line  from  him,  written  at 
the  docks,  and  on  Saturday  a  happy  little  letter,  which  was  posted  by  the 
pilot  when  he  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Everything  tended  to  reassure 
me,  and  I  had  no  sense  of  impending  calamity. 

Next  Wednesday  evening,  December  2nd,  I  attended  a  conversazione  at 
King's  College,  given  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraphic  Engineers,  and,  taking  myself  a  keen  interest  in  science,  my 
mind  was  intensely  occupied  with  all  that  I  saw  and  heard.  While  examining 
the  beautiful  instruments  exhibited,  I  often  wished  that  my  brother  had  been 
there  to  explain  them  to  me,  and  the  many  friends  that  I  met  spoke  to  me  of 
him.  He  was  thus  pleasantly  in  my  thoughts,  but  my  mind  was  not  brooding 
or  concentrated  on  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  disturbed  by  the  multitude 
of  (objects,  and  only  casual  glances  were  cfist  towards  D.  Rather  excited,  I 
went  home  to  my  solitary  chambers,  and  retired  to  bed  shortly  after  mid- 
night. I  was  soon  asleep,  but  how  long  I  remained  so  I  know  not.  So  far 
as  recollection  goes,  I  had  not  been  dreaming,  but  suddenly  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  a8Som})ly,  such  as  that  I  had  recently  left  at  King's 
College.  I  stood  in  evening  dress  on  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  a  great  and 
crowded  hall.  I  was  looking  towards  the  garden,  brightly  lighted  with  a 
multitude  of  lamps.  Illuminated  fountains  were  playing  in  front  of  me,  and 
groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  sauntered  up  and  down  the  paths.  The  cool 
night  air  was  blowing  on  my  face,  and  I  had  a  delicious  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  peace.  Two  gentlemen,  strangers  to  me,  stood  talking  on  the  gravel  h 
few  paces  from  me.  I  heard  their  voices,  and  could  almost  catch  their  conver- 
sation. Suddenly  my  brother  st-epped  out  from  behind  them,  and  advanced 
towards  me.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  like  all  the  rest,  and  was  the  very 
image  of  buoyant  health.  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  him,  and,  going 
forward  to  meet  him,  I  said  :  **  Hallo  !  D.,  how  are  you  here  ?  "  He  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  replied:  **Did  you  not  know  I  have  been 
wrecked  again?"  At  these  words  a  deadly  faintness  came  over  me.  I  seemed 
to  swim  away  and  sink  to  the  ground.  After  momentary  unconsciousnes.? 
I  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  my  bed.  I  was  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  had 
paroxysms  of  trembling,  which  would  not  be  controlled.  I  argued  with 
myself  on  the  absurdity  of  getting  into  a  panic  over  a  dream,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  and  for  long  I  could  not  sleep.  Towards  morning  I  again  slumbered, 
and  the  fear  passed  off  from  me.  On  Thursday,  December  3rd,  I  was  to 
breakfast  with  a  friend,  at  his  hotel,  before  he  started  for  Scotland,  and  I 
went  to  Euston  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  The  bookstalls  on  my  side  <)f 
the  station  were  not  yet  opened,  but  across  the  line  the  boys  were  arranging 
the  papers^  and  they  spread  out  the  placard  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.     In  Urge 
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m  ktten  cm  it  were  the  words  :  '*  Terrible  disaster  at  sea.  Loss  of  a  steamship 
I  and  00  liyes."  I  felt  as  if  iced  water  had  been  poured  over  me,  and  the 
'  irmd  of  the  night  before  returned  ;  but  my  train  glided  up  to  the  platform, 
and  I  could  not  get  a  paper.  The  gentleman  next  me  in  the  carriage  was 
leading  the  DaUy  Telegraph,  and  I  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw,  under 
a  sensational  heading,  the  words  :  **  By  the  arrival  in  the  Thames,  yesterday, 
of  the  AtUenar,  &c.  "  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  train  prevented  me  from 
leading  properly,  and  I  thought  the  sentence  ran  :  **  By  the  arrival  of  the 
Thames,  news  of  the  AiUeiwr,  &c.,  &c."  I  therefore  gathered  that  the 
AnUnor  had  been  lost.  On  arriving  at  my  destination  I  got  the  Timesj 
and  looked  it  over  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  it  contained  no  mention 
of  the  shipwreck.  Later  on  I  went  to  my  office  and  began  my  work,  but 
presently  one  of  the  messengers,  with  a  strange  look  in  his  face,  came  to  me 
and  said  :  "  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  your  brother  has  been  lost  in  the  La  Flaia  f  ** 
I  started  up  and  ran  to  the  Marine  Company  next  door,  and  there  the 
▼eiy  wont  fears  were  confirmed.  The  La  FUUa  foundered  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  at  about  noon  on  Sunday,  November  24th,  1874,  after  being  exposed 
for  only  a  few  hours  to  a  terrific  gale.  No  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
catastrophe  was  ever  forthcoming.  Why  a  well-found  and  powerful  steamer 
should  have  gone  down  in  open  sea,  when  a  common  rowing  boat  should 
have  survived,  is  a  mystery  which  remains  unsolved.  The  event  created  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  a  long  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  was  held,  but 
the  riddle  was  never  answered. 

I  saw  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  crew,  and  learned  from  them  about  my 
brother.  Although  the  weather  had  been  rough,  danger  was  not  feared 
until  Sunday  morning,  when  water  began  to  rush  into  the  engine-room,  and 
quickly  put  out  the  fires.  My  brother  toiled  with  the  sailors  to  get  steam  up 
in  the  donkey  engine  on  deck  so  as  to  work  the  pumps,  and  he  nobly  cn- 
oooraged  the  men.  This,  however,  proved  useless,  and  when  the  boat  pushed 
off  from  the  ship,  the  last  seen  of  my  brother  was  that  he  was  helping  to 
launch  the  life-raft. 

The  La  FlcUa  foundered  at  about  noon  on  Sunday,  November  29th,  and 
possibly  D.  perished  then  and  there.  But  he  may  have  possibly  survived  for 
several  days.  He  was  of  strong  constitution  ;  he  was  a  powerful  swimmer  ; 
he  had  on  an  air-belt,  and  he  was  beside  the  life-raft  when  the  ship  went 
down.  On  December  2nd,  two  sailors  were  picked  up  alive.  Half -immersed 
in  the  ice-cold  water,  they  had  clung  to  the  life-raft  and  drifted  about  the 
Atlantic  for  three  whole  days.  I  add  this  last  note  to  show  that  it  is  just 
possible  that  I  had  the  vision  of  my  brother  near  the  morning  of  his  death, 
although  more  probably  he  died  three  days  before. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I  speak  of  a  ^Wision  "  because  the  whole 
of  my  sensations  while  the  scene  was  passing  before  me,  and  subsequently, 
were  quite  different  from  those  that  accompany  an  ordinary  dream.  Also  I 
can  see  everything  now  in  my  mind  as  clearly  as  at  the  moment  when  I 
awoke,  whereas  with  me  even  the  most  vivid  dreams  always  gradually  fade 
away. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  King  says  : — 

November  16th,  1885. 
The  vision  of  my  brother  was  quite  unique.     I  never  before  or  since  had 
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a  yision  of  a  person  whom  I  believed  to  be  in  the  flesh,  and  never  had  an 
external  event  such  as  the  shipwreck  thus  conveyed  to  me.  Much  lees  have 
I  ever  had  a  vision  which  was  falsified  by  the  event.  Also  never  before  or 
since  have  I  had  sensations  similar  to  those  that  accompanied  the  vision  of 
my  brother. 

Gborgb  King. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  wreck  of  the  La  Plata  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  December  3rd,  1874,  and  in  the  same  issue  an  account 
appears  of  a  conversazione  given  the  night  before  at  King's  CoU^e,  Strand, 
by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 

On  December  KHh,  in  the  same  paper,  a  telegram  is  printed  giving  an 
account  of  the  rescue  of  the  boatswain  and  quartermaster  of  the  La  Plata, 
wlio  were  found  clinging  to  some  wreckage  by  a  Dutch  cutter.  It  is  stated 
that  the  steamer  foundered  on  November  29th,  and  that  those  two  men  clung 
to  the  wreckage  until  picked  up  at  10  a.m.  on  December  2nd. 

The  La  Plata  left  Gravesend  for  Rio  Janeiro  on  November  26th,  1874,  and 
foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  we  learn  from  the  Marine  Department, 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  29th.  The  survivors  were  picked  up  by  the  Gore 
Lochy  and  transferred  to  the  homeward-bound  ss.  AtUefior,  which  arrived 
with  them  and  the  first  news  in  the  Thames  on  December  2nd.^ 


1 1  may  give  here  in  a  note  the  following  narrative,  which  was  amongst  Mr. 
Gumey^B  papers,  though,  as  the  coincidence  dex)end8  only  on  a  dream,  without  details, 
he  had  not  included  it  in  his  selected  cases. 

From  Lady  Sudeley,  Toddington,  Winchoombe,  Cheltenham. 

January  6th,  1887. 
"For  about  four  years  before  my  marriage  C.  W.  was  a  friend  of  mine,  though 
never  a  very  intimate  one.  I  married  early,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  she  became 
a  Clewer  Sister.  Though  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  tc^ther,  we  very 
rarely  met  during  the  fourteen  and  a  half  years  that  elapsed  between  my  marriage 
and  her  death.  I  think  I  only  saw  her  once  in  her  sister's  dress.  In  July, 
1882,  I  heard  she  was  ill,  but  I  had  many  things  to  occupy  me  just  then,  and 
she  was  never  in  my  thoughts.  On  the  night  of  September  27th,  1882,  I  dreamt  that 
she  stood  by  my  bedside  in  her  sister's  dress,  and  said^  "Why  do  you  never  come  to  see 
me  ?  "  I  answered,  "  You  are  such  a  way  ojff."  She  replied,  "  I  am  much  nearer  to 
you  than  you  think. "  This  dream  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  told  my  eldest 
girl  in  the  morning,  and  wrote  the  same  day  to  C.  W.'s  sister  to  inquire  about  her.  I 
enclose  the  reply.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  share  her 
religious  opinions,  and  the  only  link  between  us  was  the  friendship  of  our  girlhood. 

Ada  Sudklkt." 


With  this  account  Lady  Sudeley  enclosed  a  letter  from  her  friend  (dated  Sep- 
tember 30th,  Middleton  Lodge,  Bournemouth),  beginning  : — "I  got  your  letter 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  wonder  if  now  you  have  heard  that  C.  was  taken 
from  us  last  Monday  (25th).  It  seems  so  strange  your  dreaming  of  her 
Wednesday  night."  The  letter  proceeds  to  say  that  the  death  "  came  so  very  qniokly 
and  unexpectedly  that  they  were  imable  to  write,  and  we  only  had  a  telegram  when 
all  was  over,"  though  C.  W.  was  known  to  be  ill.  Miss  Hanbury  Tracy  (Lady 
Sudeley 's  eldest  daughter)  told  me  [E.G.]  (December  17th,  1887)  that  she  perfectly 
remembers  her  mother  describing  the  dream  to  her  on  the  morning  after  it  occurred. 

I  remember  my  mother  telling  me,  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  that  she  had 
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And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  fittest  place  to  mention  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Webley,  (printed  Proceedings  III.,  p.  92),  where  it  seems  as  though 
the  percipient's  own  nearness  to  death  had  brought  her  into  some  closer 
relation  with  a  friend  who  some  days  before  had  passed  away.^ 

been  dreaming  so  much  about  her  friend  Miss  W.,  she  felt  she  must  write  and  inquire 
how  she  was.  Eva  H.  Traoy." 

February  ISth,  1887. 

Another  somewhat  similar  case  may  be  added,  also  from  Mr.  Gumey*s  papers. 

May  14th.  1888. 

'*  A  somewhat  curious  case  of  thought-travelling  occurred  to  me  a  few  weeks  since. 
Early  one  morning  I  seemed  to  be  present  amongst  a  large  party  sorting  quantities  of 
pure  white  flowers,  whilst  near  to  me,  shadowy,  yet  quite  distinct,  a  tall  young  man 
watched  us.  At  once  I  recognised  him  as  an  old  friend,  though  much  altered.  He 
was  only  a  boy  when  I  last  saw  him,  ten  years  ago. 

The  same  morning  I  told  some  members  of  my  family  that  H.S.*  was  dead ;  and 
that  I  had  been  arranging  flowers  for  his  funeral. 

The  next  week  I  heard  from  his  sister  that  H.S.  was  dead,  and  was  buried  the  day 
that  I  had  seen  him.  I  had  heard  six  weeks  before  that  he  had  returned  from  India, 
luid  they  feared  his  lungs  were  affected. 

I  mention  this  case  as  it  is  very  recent,  and  also  one  of  my  sons,  and  my  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  staying  with  me  at  the  time,  can  corroborate  my  statement. 

M,C.B. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  my  son.     Another  son  also  distinctly   remembers  the 

incident,  though  none  of  us  can  give  the  exact  date.    The  letter  announcing  the  death 

and  funeral  was  read  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  we  all  commented  on  the  curious 

coincidence.*' 

June  9th,  1888. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  quite  remember  my  mother  one  morning  at  breakfast  mentioning 

a  dream  she  had  had  about  H.S.,  and  two  or  three  days  after  receiving  news  of  his 

death,  when  we  found  that  the  funeral  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  dream. 

G.XX.S. 

From  Mrs.  Alexander  Thompson  (Post  Office,  Sidcup,  Kent). 

June  15th,  1888. 

**  I  remember  during  my  stay  at  B in  March,  1888,  M.  C.  B.  saying  at  break- 
fast she  had  had  a  sort  of  dream.  I  do  not  recollect  all  the  particulars,  but  they 
all  appeared  very  vivid  to  her  in  this  dream.  She  was  in  a  room  with  a  g^reat  quantity 
of  white  flowers,  which  she  was  t3ring  in  bunches,  when  she  saw  a  young  friend  of  hers, 
H.  S.,  but  only  as  a  shadowy  figure,  in  the  room.  She  said  she  was  afraid  he  was 
dead.  A  few  days  later  a  letter  came  telling  her  of  his  death ;  and  comparing  dates 
M.  C.  B.  found  her  dream  had  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  fimeral  of  H.  S. 

M.  T." 

'  Miss  Cobbe  has  collected  two  or  three  cases  of  this  t3rpe  in  a  little  work  entitled 

The  Peak  of  Darien, 

I  add  two  instances.    The  first,  from  a  clergyman,  who  does  not  wish  his  name 

published,  was  received  through  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Society  for 

Psychical  Research. 

NovemUr  2nd,  1886. 

**  On  November  2nd  and  3rd,  1870,  I  loet  my  two  eldest  boys,  David  Edward  and 
Harry,  in  scarlet  fever,  they  being  then  three  and  four  years  old  respectively. 

Harry  died  at  Abbot's  Langley  on  November  2nd,  14  miles  from  my  vicarage  at 
Apdey ;  David  the  following  day  at  Apsley.  About  an  hour  before  the  death  of  this 
latter  child,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  pointing  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  said  distinctly, 
'There  is  little  Harry  calling  to  me.'    It  has  been  said  that  the  child  said,  *  He  has 

*  The  name  and  address  have  been  given  in  confidence. 
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XXI. — The  following  case  is  from  a  lady  who  does  not  at  present 

wish  her  name  to  be  published.     She  hopes  to  revisit  the  convent,  and 

to  obtain  corroborative  evidence.     Her  recollection,  however,  is  very 
distinct,  and  she  adds  : — 

*'  You  may  safely  vouch  for  the  truth  to  the  letter  of  the  statement  I 
could  never  in  my  life  forget  one  incident  of  this  visitation." 

February,  1889. 

During  my  visit  to  the  convent  at  St.  Quay,  Pontrieux  (August,  18S2) 
with  my  two  daughters  and  son,  the  good  sisters  had  only  one  good  room  for 
me  and  my  two  girls.  It  was  the  room  set  apart  for  the  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc 
when  he  visited  the  convent,  and  was  in  the  priest's  house.  On  the  morning 
after  our  arrival  I  did  not  go  out  with  my  children,  but  being  very  tired  I  lay 
down  on  a  little  bed.  The  sun  was  shining,  and  it  was  very  hot,  but  before 
I  lay  down  I  placed  a  chair  against  the  bedroom  door,  as  there  was  only  a 
latch  on  the  door,  and  no  bolt  or  key.  I  went  to  sleep  only  for  a  few 
mmutes,  and  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  soft  touch  on  my  chest.  On 
opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  venerable  old  man,  with  something  of  a  white  and 
black  dress  on,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  I  lay,  with  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  and  looking  up  to  the  wall  over  the  bed.  I  looked  at  him 
silently,  and  he  rose,  and  when  going  to  the  door  he  raised  his  two  hands  and 
said  '*  Te  b^ni  "  [je  te  b^nis  ?]  three  times  quite  distinctly,  and  I  lost  him.  I  got 
up  instantly  and  went  to  the  door,  thinking  he  was  some  old  priest  who  had 
come  to  pray  before  the  crucifix  which  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time  on  the 
wall  over  the  bed  ;  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  the  door  shut,   and  the  chair 

a  crown  on  bin  head,'  but  I  do  not  rememl^er  this  myself ;  but  I  was  so  overcome  \»ith 
^ef  and  weariness  from  long  watching  that  I  may  have  let  it  escape  me.  But  of  the 
truth  of  this  first  fact  I  am  sure,  and  it  was  heard  also  by  the  nurse. 

Signed  X.  Z.,  Vicar  of  H." 

In  letters  and  conversation  with  Mr.  Podmore,  Mr.  Taylor  adds  the  foUowing 
details  : — 

*'  Mr.  Z.  tells  me  that  care  was  taken  to  keep  David  from  knoH'ing  that  Harry 
was  dead,  and  that  ho  feels  sure  that  David  did  not  know  it.  Mr.  Z.  was  himself 
))resent,  and  beard  what  the  boy  said.    The  boy  was  not  delirious  at  the  time. 

Charlks  Taylor.*' 

The  next  case  was  received  from  Miss  Ogle,  through  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Maodonald, 
who  has  for  some  years  been  our  careful  helper  in  the  collection  of  evidence. 

Manchester,  November  9th ,  1884. 

**  My  brother,  John  Alkin  Ogle,  died  at  Leeds,  July  17th,  1879.  About  an  hour 
before  hv.  «»xpired  he  saw  his  brother,  who  had  died  about  16  years  before,  and  looking 
up  with  fixed  interest,  said,  *  Joe  !  Joe  ! '  and  immediately  after  exclaimed  with 
ardent  surprise,  *  George  Hanley  ! '  My  mother,  who  had  come  from  Melbourne,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles,  where  George  Hanley  resided,  was  astonished  at  this,  and 
said,  *  How  strange  he  should  see  George  Hanley.  He  died  only  10  days  aero  ! '  Then, 
t\iming  to  my  sister-in-law,  asked  if  anybody  had  told  John  of  Greorge  Hanley's  death. 
She  said,  '  No  one,'  and  my  mother  was  the  only  person  present  who  was  aware  of  the 
fact.    I  was  present  and  witnessed  this.  Harriet  H.  Oglk." 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  Ogle  states  : — 

"J.  A.  Ogle  was  neither  delirious  nor  unconscious  when  he  uttered  the  words  re- 
corded. George  Hanley  was  an  acquaintance  of  John  A.  Ogle,  not  a  particu]iu*ly 
familiar  friend.    The  death  of  Hanley  was  not  mentioned  in  his  hearing." 
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iiafore  it,  as  I  had  placed  it  Defore  I  lay  down.     The  old  sister  who  waited  on 

V  had  her  room  dose  to  ours  ;  so  I  called  her  and  told  her  that  an  old  priest 

'had  oome  into  my  room  to  pray  before  the  crucifix.     The  old  nun  said  that 

tliere  was  not  a  man  on  all  the  premises,  nor  a  priest,  as  they  were  all  gone 

to  the   (uneral  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc,    16  miles  away,  which  was 

beiiig  performed  at  that  time.     I  described  the  appearance  and  dress,  and 

what  he  said  to  me.     She  immediately  went  down  on  her  knees  to  me  and 

said,  *  You  are  blessed  indeed,  for  it  was  the  Bishop  himself.'     He  had  come 

to  hisaocostomed  place  of  prayer  for  the  last  time  on  earth." 

The  writer  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination  of  the  senses,  and 
refuaeB  to  regard  this  vision  as  a  hallucination. 

Her  daughter  writes,  under  date  April  18th,  1889  : — 

My  sister  and  I  have  the  liveliest  recollection  of  our  mother  telling  us 
about  seeing  the  Bishop,  directly  we  came  in  from  a  walk. 

We  learn  from  the  French  official  records  that  Mgr.  Augustin 
David,  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc,  died  July  27th,  1882,  and  was  buried  at 
St  Brieuc,  Tuesday,  August  1st,  at  10  a. m.,  which  so  far  confirms  the 
aooonnt  given  above. 

We  may  conclude  our  list  of  apparitions  a  few  days  after  death  (the 
death  being .  unknown)  by  the  following  narrative,  procured  for  us 
through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 

XXIL— Mr.  K.  writes  to  Lord  C.  Beresford,  April  22nd,  1888  :— 

Teston,  Maidstone. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1864,  whilst  on  board  H.M.S.  Bacooii,  between 
Gibraltar  and  Marseilles,  that  I  went  into  my  office  on  the  main  deck  to  get 
my  pipe  ;  as  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  my  father  lying  in  his  coffin  as  plainly 
as  I  could.  It  gave  me  an  awful  jerk,  and  I  immediately  told  some  of  the 
fellows  who  were  smoking  just  outside  in  the  usual  place  between  the  guns, 
and  I  also  told  dear  old  Onslow,  our  chaplain,  a  few  days  after  we 
arrived  at  Marseilles,  and  I  heard  of  my  father's  death  and  that  he  had  been 
bftried  that  very  day  and  at  that  time,  half -past  12  in  the  day.  I  may  add 
that  at  the  time  it  was  a  bright  sunny  day,  and  I  had  not  been  fretting  about 
my  father,  as  the  latest  news  I  had  of  him  was  that  although  very  ill  he  was 
better.  My  dear  old  father  and  I  were  great  chums,  more  so  than  is  usual 
between  a  man  of  72  and  a  boy  of  20,  our  respective  ages  then. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  Mr.  K.  adds  : — 

I  have  ascertained  that  my  father  died  at  Kensington,  on  April 
29th,  1864,  and  was  buried  on  May  4th,  1864.  I  don't  know  if  the 
late  Mr.  Onslow  made  any  note  of  the  circumstance  as  narrated  in  my  letter 
to  Lord  0.  Beresford.  He  has  been  dead  some  years  now.  [Mr.  K.  re- 
membered one  other  officer  who  might  have  been  present  at  the  time,  but 
this  gentleman  did  not  recollect  the  incident.] 

I  may  further  state  that  I  have  never  experienced  any  other  hallucination, 
and  am  not  at  all  emotional,  in  fact,  very  matter-of-fact. 

This  case  is  too  remote  to  allow  of  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  days 
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elapsed  after  death  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  apparition 
must  have  been  very  decidedly  after  the  death,  or  the  ordinary  tenden<7   ' 
to  improve  the  exactitude  of  a  coincidence  would  probably  have  brought 
the  two  dates  together. 

And  hera,  as  a  transition  between  cases  with  a  few  day^  intervil  , 
and  cases  with  an  interval  of  monUiSy  I  may  mention  our  single  em 
{Proceedings^  III.,  p.  99)  of  what  looks  like  the  old-fashioned  hawiUifig 
of  a  survdvor  who  thwarts  the  wishes  of  the  decedent.  A  peculiar 
feature  here  is  that  the  haunted  man  does  not  realise  that  he  is  being 
haunted,  but  yields  to  the  importunity  of  living  persons,  and  then  findi 
himself  no  longer  troubled  by  visions  of  the  dead.  The  case,  however, 
is  isolated,  and  admits  of  being  interpreted  as  a  subjective  result  of  a 
sub-conscious  state  of  antagonism  to  the  deceased. 

As  we  recede  further  from  the  moment  of  death,  we  find  the  records 
of  recognised  apparitions  becoming  rarer ;  and  few  of  these  records  can 
be  used  as  evidential,  since  the  death  is  by  this  time  almost  always 
known  to  surviving  friends.  In  two  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Gumey — ^the 
Akhurst  case  and  the  le  Maistre  case — ^it  so  happened  that  the  death  was 
not  known  to  the  friends  till  long  after  it  occurred  ;  so  that  these  oases 
are  strictly  evidential  as  far  as  they  go.  If,  indeed,  the  reality  of  any 
post-mortem  apparitions  should  come  to  be  generally  admitted,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  collect  and  compare  cdl  such  apparitions.  But  for 
the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  cases  where  the  percipient 
was  unaware  that  anyone  had  died  whose  aspect  corresponded  to  the 
figure  seen.  Tliis  reduces  us  (apart  from  cases  where  the  decedent 
was  known  "by  sight  to  the  percipient)  to  recognitions  of  the  phan- 
tasmal figures  from  photographs,  pictures,  or  descriptions ;  and  it 
further  limits  us  to  Ciises  where  there  is  some  obvious  connection  of 
place,  which  puts  the  percipient  on  the  right  road,  so  to  say,  for  the 
identification  of  the  phantom.  Such  cases  will  naturally  be  very  rare ; — 
Mr.  Gumey  has  cited  three  such, — Mr.  Husbands*  case,  Mrs.  Bacchus^ 
and  the  Tyre  case.  A  case  cited  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick  {Proceedings,  III., 
p.  101),  falls  under  the  siune  aitegory.  I  have  very  few  to  add  which 
fall  within  the  limit  of  one  year  after  death,  to  which,  as  alx)ve 
explained,  these  supplementary  cases  will  be  confined.  But  I  may  quote 
a  case  so  singularly  i-esenibliiig  the  Husbands  case  that,  although  the 
identification  of  the  figure  is  weaker,  there  is  much  interest  in  the 
narrative.  The  narrator  is  the  wife  of  Colonel  Lewin  ;  she  has  never 
experienced  any  other  hallucinations. 

St.  Leonards,  1883. 

XXIII. — In  January,  1868,  one  of  my  little  children  having  been  delicate 
through  the  winter,  was  ordered  to  St.  Leonards,  and  I  took  a  house  there  on 
the  Mjirine  Parade,  close  \a^  tVic  axc\v(V\xv\Aiv%^$^*.\j»wwM^  ttwitin^. 

I  was  young,  strong,  and  \u  yniTl^ic^  \vvi«\V3tv  wwi  ^\i\Tv\A\  \  t^\)Xa^  \ici&^Vv\vi 
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boose,  bringing  my  own  servants  ;  the  rooms  were  furnished  and  arranged  in 
the  usual  se»-side  lodging-house  manner,  back  and  front  dining-room,  and 
back  and  front  drawing-room  ;  above  the  latter  was  a  bedroom  and  dressing- 
foom  which  I  occupied  ;  over  the  back  drawing-room  was  another  bedroom, 
oocnpied  by  my  eldest  sister,  some  nine  years  older  than  myself,  and  a  clever 
WDBible  woman  not  given  to  phantasies  ;  over  this  again  were  the  servants 
and  the  nurseries. 

One  night  there  was  a  heavy  storm,  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a 
fire  wae  burning  in  my  bedroom  when  I  went  to  bed  at  10.30.  My  sister  and 
I  bad  spent  the  evening  together,  quietly  talking,  reading,  and  dwelling  on  no 
sensational  theories  of  any  sort ;  I  went  to  bed  quickly,  locking  securely  the 
doors  of  both  rooms  as  was  my  habit,  but  I  could  get  no  rest  on  account  of 
the  noise  of  the  sea  and  the  wind.  At  last  the  noise  of  the  rain  bubbling  up 
under  the  ill-fitting  window  sash  was  so  annoying,  that  I  got  up  to  try  and 
■top  it  by  laying  towels  across ;  while  doing  so  I  noticed  that  the  fire  had 
gone  out,  and  I  poked  it  and  tried  in  vain  to  re-animate  it ;  failing  to  do  so  I 
extinguished  my  light  and  again  tried  to  sleep ;  it  was  no  use,  the  noise  of  the 
isa  and  wind  was  too  great.  I  must  have  been  lying  like  this  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  yeiy  cross  and  tired,  when  I  became  conscious  of  what  seemed  like  a 
li^t  in  the  room ;  the  bed  I  was  sleeping  in  was  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
one,  with  high  mahogany  head  and  foot ;  on  the  left  hand  side  was  the  wall, 
on  the  right  the  door,  close  to  the  foot,  the  fire-place.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed 
I  teemed  to  see  a  light.  I  thought  the  fire  must  have  re-kindled  itself,  and 
crawled  along  on  my  knees  to  look  at  the  fire  over  the  high  wooden  foot  of 
the  bed  to  see  how  this  might  be.  I  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  the  fire, 
and  was  not  nervous  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  I  raised  myself  on  my  knees 
and  looked  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  I  found  myself  face  to  face,  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  feet,  with  the  semblance  of  a  man.  I  never  for  a  moment 
thought  he  was  a  man,  but  was  struck  with  the  feeling  that  this  was  one  from 
the  dead. 

The  light  seemed  to.  emanate  from  and  round  this  figure,  but  the  only 
portions  which  I  saw  clearly  were  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  face  I  shall 
nerer  forget ;  it  was  pale,  emaciated,  with  a  thin  high-bridged  nose,  the  eyes 
deeply  sunk  and  glowing  in  the  sockets  with  a  sort  of  glare.  A  long  beard 
was  seemingly  rolled  in  under  a  white  comforter,  and  on  the  head  was  a 
slouched  felt  hat.  I  had  a  nervous  shock,  I  felt  a  dead  person  was  looking 
upon  me — a.  living  one,  but  had  no  sensation  of  being  actually  frightened, 
until  the  figure  moved  slowly  as  if  interposing  between  me  and  the  door,  then 
a  horror  overcame  me  and  I  fell  back  in  a  dead  faint.  How  long  I  remained 
unconscious  I  know  not,  but  I  came  to  myself  cold  and  cramped,  having 
fallen  backwards  as  I  knelt  with  my  legs  under  me  ;  the  room  was  quite  dark, 
and,  although  strongly  impressed  by  the  ghostly  nature  of  my  exj>erience  I 
struck  a  light,  and  to  make  quite  sure,  I  carefully  examined  the  room,  looking 
under  the  bed,  into  the  wardrobe  and  under  the  dressing-table.  I  tried 
both  dooiB,  and  they  were  locked  as  I  had  left  them.  At  the  window  lay  my 
towels  undisturbed  ;  the  chimney  was  too  small,  neither  were  there  any  signs 
on  the  hearth.  Then,  thoroughly  tired  out,  I  got  into  bed  and  slept  soundly 
till  morning. 

Wbeu  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  my  sister,  V>eiot^  \  "VisA  «!w\^  ^  -vvjt^^ 
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remarked  :  '*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  l(K>k  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost," 
to  which  I  replied,  *'  That  is  just  what  I  have  done,"  and  related  what  is  wA 
down  here.  I  was  anxious  not  to  frighten  the  servants  or  make  a  distorbanoe, 
and  so  could  not  make  so  many  inquiries  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done, 
but  from  the  house-agent  I  learnt  that  the  house  had  been  last  inhabited 
during  the  past  winter,  by  a  young  man  in  rapid  consumption.  He  had  a 
great  fancy  for  tryilig  experiments  with  collapsible  boats,  and  in  blowing  up 
the  air  compartments  of  one  of  these  he  broke  a  blood  veosel,  was  carried  into 
my  room,  and  died  there. 

I  could  not  ascertain  anything  more  without  making  more  fuss  than  I 
cared  to  do. 

It  is  probable  or  possible  that  I  may  have  been  dreaming,  but  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  was  conscious  of  no  sleep,  and  that  the  faint  was  a  very  real  one, 
and  a  very  unusual  circumstance  for  me,  who  had  not  fainted  more  than 
perhaps  twice  in  my  life.     I  believed  firmly  that  I  saw  an  apparition. 

(Signed)  Maboakbt  Lewin. 

I  add  a  case  where  both  the  date  of  the  death  and  the  recognition 
are  uncertain  ;  but  where  the  hallucination  apparently  exercised  a  more 
powerful  effect  on  the  percipient  than  in  almost  any  other  of  our  cases. 

XXIV. — From  Miss  Jessie  Walker,  Botanic  View,  Smithdown- 
lane,  Liverpool. 

1884. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  and  a  lady  friend  engaged  apartments  in  the 
house  of  a  widow  lady  with  whom  we  resided  about  eight  months,  when  the 
following  incident  occurred.  One  evening,  we  had  been  sitting  up  reading  rather 
later  than  usual,  and  did  not  rise  to  retire  until  within  a  few  minutes  to  12 
o'clock.  We  went  upstairs  together,  I  being  perhaps  a  couple  of  steps  behind 
my  friend,  when,  on  reaching  the  topmost  step,  I  felt  something  suddenly  sUp 
behind  me  from  an  unoccupied  room  to  the  left  of  the  stairs.  Thinking  it  must 
be  imagination,  no  one  being  in  the  house  except  the  widow  and  servant,  who 
occupied  rooms  on  another  landing,  I  did  not  speak  to  my  friend,  who  turned 
off  to  a  room  on  the  right,  but  walked  quickly  into  my  own  room  which 
faced  the  staircase,  still  feeling  as  though  a  tall  figure  were  behind  and 
bending  over  me.  I  turned  on  the  gas,  struck  a  light  and  was  in  the  act  of 
applying  it,  when  I  felt  a  heavy  grasp  on  my  arm  of  a  hand  minus  the 
middle  finger.  Upon  this  I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which  brought  my  friend,  the 
widow  lady,  and  the  servant  girl  into  the  room,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  my 
alarm.  The  two  latter  turned  very  pale  (m  hearing  the  story.  The  house 
was  thoroughly  searched,  but  nothing  was  discovered. 

Some  weeks  ^mssed  and  I  had  ceased  to  be  alarmed  at  the  occurrence, 
when  I  chanced  to  mention  it  whilst  out  spending  the  afternoon  with  some 
friends.  A  gentleman  present  inquired  if  I  had  ever  heard  a  description  or 
seen  a  ^^caH^e*'  of  the  lady's  late  husband.  On  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
negative,  he  said  that  singularly  enough  he  was  tall,  had  a  slight  stoop,  and 
had  lost  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand.  On  my  return  I  inquired  of  the 
servant,  who  had  been  in  the  family  from  childhood,  if  such  were  the  case, 
and  Jeamed  that  it  was  <:\u\te  coTxect,  wcv^V  \\vjv\.  ^Vva  (^he  ^rl)  had  once,  when 
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•le^nng  in  the  same  room,  been  awakened  by  feeling  some  one  pressing 

down  her  knees,  and  on  opening  her  eyes  saw  her  late  master  at  the  bedside, 

on  which  ahe  fainted,  and  had  never  dared  to  enter  the  room  after  dusk  since. 

I  did  not  see  anything.  I  may  say  I  am  not  in  the  least  nervous  or  super- 

fllitioiiBy  had  been  reading  nothing  of  an  excitable  character,  and  whilst 

walking  upstairs  had  my  mind  occupied  in  conjectures  as  to  whether  the  key 

of  my  watch  was  upstairs  or  down.     I  had  slept  in  the  room  for  eight  months, 

and  never  before  experienced  anything  of  the  kind. 

J.    Walker. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  Walker  adds : — 

I  did  not  hear  of  the  lady's  husband  being  short  of  a  finger  until  a  short 
time  a^er  the  occurrence,  and  mentioned  cU  the  time  that  the  hand  I  felt  had 
lost  one.  I  have  written  to  my  friend  asking  her  to  send  you  her  recollections 
of  the  affiiir.  She  came  into  my  room  immediately  after  the  event,  was 
present  when  I  heard  from  the  acquaintance  that  the  widow's  husband  had 
been  tall  and  lost  a  finger,  and  also  heard  the  servant  confirm  the  fact  and 
give  her  account  of  her  fright  in  the  same  room  ;  so  I  think  she  will  be  able 
to  confirm  each  point  of  the  case. 

I  never  had  anything  of  the  kind  before  or  since.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
soperatitious. 

The  servant  married  some  two  years  ago  and  left.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  any  account  from  her.  I  should  not  like  to  ask  the  landlady, 
nor  do  I  think  she  would  give  an  account  if  I  did.  She  is  an  elderly  lady 
and  was  very  sensitive  about  it  being  mentioned,  so  that  I  never  said 
anything  before  her  after  the  first  evening.  You  can  well  understand  her 
being  so. 

It  would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  easy  to  be  certain 
that  a  hand  suddenly  grasping  one's  arm  lacked  the  middle  finger.  But 
here,  of  course,  the  grasp  is  itself  a  hallucination  ;  and  assuming  that 
this  hallucination  was  caused  in  some  way  by  the  decedent,  the  sense 
of  the  lack  of  a  finger  may  have  been,  so  to  say,  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  hallucinatory  impression  produced.  I  may  add  that  the  date  of  the 
husband's  death  remains  uncertain,  and  Miss  Walker  tells  me  that  it 
was  apoken  of  as  though  it  had  occurred  more  than  a  year  before  the 
hallncination. 

• 

I  subjoin  an  independent  account  from  Miss  Clara  A.  Spink,  Park 
Gate,  Rotherham. 

March  2Sth,  1884. 

Aa  fax  as  I  can  remember  the  circumstances  were  as  follows  : — About 
three  yeara  ago  Miss  Walker  and  myself  took  apartments  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady,  and  upon  the  night  in  question  we  retired  about  12  p.m.,  going 
upetaira  in  the  darkness,  Miss  Walker  directly  before  me.  Her  room  lay 
quite  opposite  to  the  staircase,  another  to  the  left,  and  mine  to  the  right. 
As  ahe  passed  the  door  to  the  left,  which  was  slightly  opened,  she  described 
the  feeling  of  a  taU  form  slipping  through  the  open  door  and  following  closely 
after  her,  and  bending  over  her  so  that  the  breath  was  quite  perceptible. 
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Her  first  impuLse  was  to  rush  to  her  room  for  a  light,  and  whilst  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  match  she  felt  a  hand,  minus  the  middle  finger,  grasp  her  . 
arm  so  tightly  that  afterwards,  when  her  fright  had  subsided,  she  looked  to 
see  whether  any  impression  had  been  made.     Upon  hearing  the  screams  I 
went  to  her  room,  only  to  find  her  upon  the  floor  in  an  hysteria  of  fright, 
and  her  shrieks  soon  roused  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.     As  you  may 
imagine  we  were  both  very  much  alarmed,  and  though  I  neither  saw  nor  felt 
anything  of  it  I  shall  always  remember  the  occurrence,  and  during  our  stay 
in  the  house  we  always  experienced  a  feeling  of  great  timidity  in  passing  the 
room.     Strange  to  say  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  fright  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  same  room,  though  our  landlady  seemed  to  scorn  the  idea. 
Shortly  after  the  event  we  were  spending  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  during  the  conversation  the  story  was  related,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
which  a  gentlemen  remarked  that  the  '*  late  husband  of  the  landlady  had 
only  three  fingers  on  the  one  hand."    I  leave  you  to  imagine  our  diamay  and 
horror,  for  to  describe  it  would  only  give  you  a  faint  idea.     I  have  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  mystery  solved,  and  should  be  greatly  obliged 
f ,  at  your  convenience,  you  would  let  me  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject 
No  doubt  my  friend  would  tell  you  what  a  shock  it  proved  to  her  ;  in  fact 
for  months  afterwards  she  was  a  martyr  to  it. 

Claba  a.  Spink. 

In  the  following  case  it  is  possible  that  a  real  person  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  apparition,  but  the  details,  as  reporte^i,  tell  strongly 
against  this  view. 

XXV.  -  From  Mi-s.  Gierke,  68,  Redcliffe-square,  S. W. 

1884. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872,  I  stayed  at  Sorrento  with  my  two  daughters,  and 
established  myself  for  some  months  at  the  Hotel  Columella,  which  stands  on 
the  high  road,  within  half-a-mile  of  the  town.  My  suite  of  apartments 
consisted  of  a  large  drawing-room,  ante-room,  and  three  bedrooms  ;  it  waa 
shaped  like  the  letter  U,  and  each  end  opened  on  a  large  terrace.  The  hot<?l 
was  kept  by  two  men,  Kafaelle  and  Angolo,  and  the  service  of  the  rooms  was 
conducted  by  their  wives,  a  family  arrangement  which  worked  harmoniously 
for  the  guests. 

On  the  evening  in  question  we  left  the  dining-room  before  the  tea  was 
finished,  anxious,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  the  terrace. 

After  a  few  moments,  I  returned  to  my  bedroom  to  fetch  a  candlestick 
and  a  shawl,  and  so  much  disliked  g<iing  that  I  loitered  imreasonably  after  I 
said  I  would  go.  I  entered  the  ante-nwm  and  passed  through  the  l<mg 
drawing-room,  its  porcelain  tiling  echoing  my  steps  with  a  sharp  creak,  till  I 
reached  my  bedroom  door.  One  side  of  the  door  stood  open,  it  was  a  do«»r- 
way  divided  in  two,  or,  as  the  French  say,  a  deiix  hatt<iiit-if,  and  I  resolved  n«  »t 
to  close  it,  as  I  perceived  everjrthing  had  been  put  in  order  for  the  night. 

I    got   my   shawl   and    my   candlestick,    and   was   preparing   to   return 

through  the  drawing-room,  when,  on  turning  towards  the  half-open  d<K)r,   I 

saw  it  filled  by  the  figure  o\  an  cM-womjov.     ^Va  ^\jc>cvd  motionless,  silent. 


\ 
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immovable,  framed  by  the  doorway,  with  an  expression  of  despairing  sadness, 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  don't  know  why  I  was  frightened,  but  some  idea  of  its  being  an  imbecile 
or  mad  woman  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  in  an  unreasoning  panic  I 
turned  from  the  drawing-room  door,  with  its  melancholy  figure,  and  fled 
through  the  bedrooms  to  the  terrace. 

My  daughter,  on  hearing  of  my  fright,  returned  to  the  rooms,  but  all  was 
in  its  wonted  stillness  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

The  next  morning  I  spoke  to  the  women  of  the  house  of  the  old  woman 
who  had  come  to  my  room,  as  I  thought  she  might  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  establishment,  and  they  were  dismayed  at  my  account  of  her,  and 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  one  answering  the  description  in  the  house.  I 
perceived  there  was  much  consternation  caused  by  my  narration,  but  paid 
little  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  we  had  a  visit  from  the  parish  priest,  a  friend  of 
our  landlord,  and  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  family.  At  a  loss  for  conversa- 
tion, I  told  him  of  my  visitor,  who  arrived  punctually  at  8  o'clock,  "  Vora  dei 
defwnti." 

The  padre  listened  to  me  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  said,  after  a 
pause : — 

'*  Madam,  you  have  accurately  described  the  old  mistress  of  this  house, 
who  died,  six  months  before  you  came,  in  the  room  over  yours.  The  people 
of  the  hotel  have  been  already  with  me  about  it ;  it  has  caused  them  much 
anxiety  lest  you  should  leave,  and  they  recognised  in  your  description  the  old 
padrona,  as  she  was  called." 

This  explained  to  me  various  presents  of  fruit  and  special  attentions  I  had 
received.  Nothing  more  came  of  it,  and  I  saw  the  apparition  no  more.  In 
our  walks  we  looked  for  even  some  semblance  of  the  dress  in  which  the 
woman  appeared,  but  never  saw  it.  Short  as  my  glance  towards  her  was,  I 
could  hav^  painted  her  likeness  had  I  been  an  artist.  She  was  pale,  of  the 
thick  pallor  of  age,  cold  grey  eyes,  straight  nose,  thick  bands  of  yellowish 
grey  hair  crossing  her  forehead.  She  wore  a  lace  cap  with  the  border  closely 
quilted  all  round,  a  white  handkerchief  crossed  over  her  chest,  and  a  long 
white  apron.  Her  face  was  expressionless,  but  fixed  and  sad.  I  could  not 
think  she  had  any  knowledge  of  where  she  was,  or  who  stood  before  her,  and 
certainly,  for  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  the  unseen,  it  was  a  most 
objectless  visit. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  there  having  been  such  a 
lierson  in  existence  until  her  likeness  stood  at  my  bedroom  door. 

Kate  M.  Clerks. 

Mrs.  Clarke  further  writes : — 

68,  Redclifle-square,  S.W. 

J%dy  29th,  1884. 

I  can  give  you  no  more  accurate  date  for  the  ghost  than  July,  1872. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Sorrento,  which  was  in  two  or  three  months 
after  I  saw  the  woman,  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm  no  one  in  the  house  had 
ever  seen  her.  There  was  great  dismay  and  consternation,  and  they  were 
reticent  on  the  subject.     After  my  first  remonstrances  to  the  women  of  tJbki^ 
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house  who  performed  the  service,  against  strangers  coming  to  my  room,  I 
never  alluded  to  the  subject,  but  we  perceived  that  the  one  who  arranged  the 
rooms  never  again  entered  mine  (done,  but  brought  with  her  her  little 
daughter. 

I  never,  at  any  other  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  saw  or  imagined 
forms,  or  heard  voices,  and  I  disbelieved  in  ghosts.  I  never  dreamed  anything 
particular,  and  even  after  the  appearance  at  Sorrento  I  more  imagined  it  to 
be  a  weak-minded  person  kept  in  concealment. 

The  peculiarity  of  it  is  my  literally  describing  a  person  whom  I  had  never 
seen  or  known  about.  Everyone  was  overwhelmed  by  the  portraiture,  even 
a  lady  who  had  seen  the  old  mistress. 

Kate  M.  Clbbke. 

Mr.  Podmore  adds  the  following  notes  of  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Gierke. 

Augxist  lUk,  1884. 

Called  on  Mrs.  Gierke  to-day.  She  told  me  that  she  had  never  be- 
lieved in  ghosts  before,  and  now  believed  in  very  few  besides  her 
own.  She  was  quite  sure  that  the  description  she  gave  of  the  figure  was 
detailed  enough  to  be  recognised.  Indeed,  the  dress  as  she  saw  it,  though 
like  that  actually  worn  by  the  old  mistress,  was  not  a  common  one  in  the 
district.  Mrs.  Gierke  never  Siiw  one  at  all  like  it  in  Italy.  When  she  saw 
the  figure,  the  dress  struck  her  as  being  like  that  of  an  old  Irish  nurse  of 
hers,  and  she  told  her  daughter  so,  when  she  rejoined  them,  adding  that  the 
face  was  (juite  unlike  the  nurse's.  Miss  Gierke  confirmed  this  statement 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Gierke  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  quite  jwssible  for  the  figure 
which  she  saw,  had  it  been  that  of  a  real  woman,  to  have  escaped.  She  is, 
however,  quite  convinced  that  she  saw  a  ghost ;  |)artly  because  of  the 
resemblance,  partly  because  of  the  unreasonable  terror  which  seized  her  when 
she  saw  the  figure,  for  she  is  not  a  nervous  woman  naturally. 

There  were  no  noises  or  other  disturbances  in  the  house  during  their  st^y. 

(Signed)  F.  P. 

XXVI. — I  will  conclude  with  a  case  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  General  Barter,  C.B. 

This  case  presents  some  interesting  features.  In  the  first  place,  we 
may  remark  that,  although  the  incident  is  remote,  the  testimony  is 
remarkably  concordant.  We  have  three  streams  of  evidence : — 
(1)  General  Barter  himself,  corroborated  by  Mrs.  Barter  ;  (2)  Mr. 
Steuart,  with  whom  General  Barter  had  held  no  communication  on  the 
matter  for  many  years,  wlien  (as  he  informs  me)  he  asked  his  old 
friend,  in  writing,  at  my  request,  simply  what  he  remembered  of  the 
incident ;  (3)  Major  Bond,  with  whom  General  Barter  is  not  acquainted, 
and  who  gives  a  merely  hearsjiy  account  (not  here  reproduced).  Now 
we  find  that  Mr.  Steuart's  evidence  is  practically  identical  with  General 
Barley s,  and  that  Ma^or  Bond's — ^Vvy\^  vc^swc^Mrctte  as  to  a  minor  point. 
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^rii^,  the  precise  place  where  the  apparition  was  seen — has  preserved 
an  important  item  which  Mr.  Steuart  omitted,  viz.,  the  repeated  hearing 
of  mnincb  of  a  horseman  galloping  down  the  haunted  pathway. 

In  the  second  place,  this  narrative  strongly  exemplifies  the  dreani- 
like  character  of  many  of  these  post-mortem  apparitions.      I  do  not 
that  they  resemble  dreams  dreamt  by  the  living  percipient,  but 
one  may  so  say — dreamt  by  the  dead.     The  group  and  the 
action  which  General  Barter  saw  was  like  a  scene  reproduced  or  pro- 
longed from  the  fevered  fancies  of  the  man  who  had  now  been  some 
months  in    the  grave.     In  the  third   place,   the   dogs'   behaviour   is 
noticeable.     In  every  case  which  I  can  recall  where  a  dog  or  other 
anifnal  is  stated  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  see  or  hear  phantasmal 
sights  or  sounds,  it  has  been  alarmed  thereby.     But,  of  course,  animals 
may  have  been  present — though  we  have  not  been  informed  of  it — on 
other  occasions,  and  may  not  have  shown  alarm. 

From  Cteneral  Barter,  C.B.,  of  Careystown,  Whitegate,  Co.  Cork. 

Apnl  2Sth,  1888. 

In  the  year  1854,  I,  then  a  subaltern  in  the  75th  Regiment,  was  doing 
duty  at  the  hill  station  of  Murree  in  the  Punjab.  The  sanatorium  had  not 
been  long  in  being,  and  our  men  were  in  temporary  huts  perched  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  some  7*000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  officers  were  living  in 
tents  pitched  in  sheltered  spots  on  the  hillside,  excej)t  three  or  four  who 
bad  been  fortunate  enough  to  rent  houses,  such  as  they  were,  which  had 
been  built  by  their  predecessors.  I  rented  a  house  built  a  year  or  two  before 
by  a  Lieutenant  B.,  who  had  died  the  previous  year  at  Peshawur.^  This 
houie  was  built  on  a  spur  jutting  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
about  200  or  300  yards  imder  the  Mall,  as  the  only  road  then  made  which 
ran  roond  the  hill  was  called.  A  bridle-path  led  to  my  house  from  the 
Mall,  and  this  was  scooped  out  of  the  hillside,  the  earth,  &c.,  being  shovelled 
over  tt^  side  next  my  house.  The  bridle-path  ended  at  a  precipice,  but  a 
few  ya^  from  there  a  footpath  led  to  my  hut. 

Sho^ly  after  I  had  occupied  my  hut  an  officer  named  D.  came  down  one 
evening  with  his  wife  and  stayed  with  us  until  near  11  p.  m.  It  was  a  lovely 
night,  with  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  I  walked  with  them  to  where  my  path 
joined  t^e  bridle-road,  and  remained  standing  there  while  they  toiled  up  the 
zig-zag  footpath  to  the  Mall,  from  which  they  called  down  to  me  good-night. 
I  had  two  dogs  with  me,  and  remained  on  the  spot  while  I  finished  the  cigar 
which  I  vas  smoking,  the  dogs  meanwhile  hunting  about  m  the  brushwood 
jungle  wkich  covered  the  hill.  I  had  just  turned  to  return  home  when  I 
heard  the  ring  of  a  horse's  hoof  as  the  shoe  struck  the  stones  coming  along 
the  bridle-path  before  it  takes  the  shar^)  bend  [marked  in  a  plan  which 
Greneral  Barter  encloses],  and  presently  I  could  see  a  tall  hat  appear, 
evidently  worn  by  the  rider  of  the .  animal.  The  steps  came  nearer, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  round    the  comer  appeared   a   man  mounted   on 

1  We  kam  from  the  War  Office  that  Lieutenant  B.  died  at  Pe»hawur,  January 
and,  1851 
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a  pony  with  two  syces  or  grooms.  At  this  time  the  two  dogs  came, 
and  crouching  at  my  side,  gave  low  frightened  whimpers.  The  mooa 
was  at  the  full,  a  tropical  moon,  so  bright  that  you  could  see  to  read  • 
newspa])er  by  its  light,  and  I  saw  the  x>arty  before  me  advance  as  plainly  as  if 
it  were  noon-day  ;  they  were  above  me  some  eight  or  ten  feet  on  the  bridle- 
road,  the  earth  thrown  down  from  which  sloped  to  within  a  pace  or  two  of 
my  feet.  On  the  party  came  until  almost  in  front  of  me  ;  and  now  I  had 
better  describe  them.  The  rider  was  in  full  dinner  dress,  with  wkite  waitt- 
coat,  and  wearing  a  tall  chimney-pot  hat,  and  he  sat  a  powerful  hill  pony  (dank 
brown,  with  black  mane  and  tail)  in  a  listless  sort  of  way,  the  reias  hanging 
loosely  from  both  hands.  A  syce  led  the  pony  at  each  side,  but  their  faces 
I  couldn't  see,  the  one  next  to  me  having  his  back  to  me,  and  the  one  farthest 
off  being  hidden  by  the  pony's  head ;  each  held  the  bridle  close  up  by  the 
bit,  the  man  next  me  with  his  right,  the  other  with  his  left  hand,  and  the 
other  hands  were  on  the  thighs  of  the  rider  as  if  to  steady  him  in  hia  seat 
As  they  approached  I,  knowing  that  they  couldn't  get  to  any  place  other 
than  my  own,  called  out  in  Hindustani,  '^Quon  hai?"  (who  is  it?).  There  was 
no  answer,  and  on  they  came  till  right  in  front  of  me,  when  I  said  in  English, 

^^  Hallo,  what  the  d 1  do  you  want  here  ? "     Instantly  the  group  came  tt» 

a  halt,  the  rider  gathering  the  bridle-reins  up  with  both  hands,  turned  his 
face,  which  had  hitherto  been  looking  away  from  mo,  towards  me  and  looked 
down  upon  me.  The  group  was  still  as  in  a  tableau,  with  the  bright  moou 
shining  full  upon  it,  and  I  at  once  recognised  the  rider  as  Lieutenant  B.,whom 
I  had  formerly  known.  The  face,  however,  was  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be  ;  in  place  of  being  clean-shaved  as  when  I  knew  it,  it  was  now 
surrounded  by  a  fringe  (what  used  to  be  known  as  a  Newgate  fringe),  and  it 
was  tho  face  of  a  dead  man,  the  ghastly  waxon  pallor  of  it  brought  out  more 
distinctly  in  the  moonlight  by  the  fringe  of  dark  hair  by  wliich  it  was 
encircled  ;   the  body,  too,  was  far  stouter  than  when  I  had  kno-wni  it  in  life. 

I  marked  all  this  in  a  moment,  and  then  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  thing 
whatever  it  was.  I  dashed  up  the  bank,  and  the  earth  which  had  been 
thrown  on  the  side  giving  under  my  feet  I  fell  forward  up  the  bank,  on  my 
hands  ;  recovering  myself  instantly,  I  gained  the  road,  and  stood  in  the 
exact  spot  where  the  group  had  been,  but  which  was  now  vacant ;  there  wasn't 
a  trace  of  anything;  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  (m,  the  road  stoppe<l 
at  a  precipice  about  20  yards  beyond,  and  it  was  imjx>ssible  to  turn  and  go 
hnjok  in  a  second.  All  this  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I  then  ran  along 
the  road  for  about  100  yards,  along  which  they  had  come,  until  I  had  to  stoji 
for  want  of  breath,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  anything,  and  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard.  I  then  returned  home,  where  I  found  my  dogs,  who,  on  all  other 
occasions  my  most  faithful  companions,  had  not  come  with  me  alon^r  the  road. 

Next  morning  I  went  up  to  D. ,  who  belonged  to  the  same  regiment  as  B. , 
and  gradually  induced  him  to  talk  of  him.  I  said  :  **  How  very  stout  he  had 
bec(»nio  lately,  and  what  possessed  him  to  allow  his  beard  to  grow  into  that 
horrid  fringe  ?  "  D.  replied:  "  Yes,  he  became  very  bloated  before  his  death ; 
you  know  he  led  a  very  fast  life,  and  while  on  the  sick  list  he  allowed  the 
fringe  to  grow  in  8i)ite  of  all  wo  could  say  to  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  buried 
with  it."  I  then  asked  where  he  got  tho  pony  I  had  seen,  describing  it 
minutely.     **Why,"  said  "D.,  ^''Yvv)^  Oio  ^ow  V\uv^  ^Mx^tlviii^  about  all  this? 
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fbo  hadn't  seen  B.  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  pony  you  never  saw. 
b  bought  him  at  Peshawur,  and  killed  him  one  day  riding  in  his  reckless 
BMlikm  down  the  hill  to  Trete/' 

I  then  told  him  what  I  had  seen  the  night  before. 

R.  Barter,  Major-General,  C.B. 

In  oonversation,  on  October  12th,  1888,  General  Barter  gave  me 
■ome  farther  details,  which  I  put  down  next  day,  and  which  he  has 
kindly  revised  and  corrected  : — 

October  13th,  1888. 

When  I  saw  the  apparition  I  had  been  about  a  week  in  Unde  Tom's 
Cibin.  I  heard  that  B.  had  built  the  house  ;  but  that  fact  did  not 
interest  me.  I  never  talked  about  B.  He  was  never  in  my  thoughts. 
1  am  positive  that  I  had  not  heard  about  his  change  of  appearance  before 
death. 

When  I  saw  the  rider  and  syces  approaching  me  down  the  hill  I  noticed 
that^  as  the  path  was  narrow  as  well  as  rough,  sometimes  one  syce  and  some- 
times the  other  would  have  to  leave  the  path,  and  walk  on  the  hillside  above 
or  below  it,  still  holding  the  rider.  When  I  rushed  up  the  hill  to  accost  the 
rider  he  was  only  some  four  yards  from  me,  but  the  intervening  space  was  a 
bank  ci  soft  earth  (thrown  from  the  path  when  it  was  made),  so  that  I 
BtamUed  in  it  when  almost  close  on  the  horse. 

We  remained  about  six  weeks  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  [i.«.,  as  afterwards 
explained,  in  June  and  July].  During  that  time  my  wife  and  I  repeatedly 
heard  the  sound  of  a  man  riding  rapidly  down  the  i>ath  to  the  house.  There 
was  never  anyone  really  there;  and  in  fact,  except  B.,  I  doubt  whether 
auyone  had  ever  ridden  down  that  path.  B.  was  a  reckless  rider,  and 
eventually  rode  to  death  the  very  pony  whose  image  I  saw.  I  say  the 
very  pony,  for  Lieutenant  Deane  recognised  the  pony  as  well  as  the  rider 
from  my  description. 

Onoe  when  the  galloping  sound  was  very  distinct,  I  rushed  to  the  door  of 
the  house.  There  I  found  my  Hindoo  bearer,  standing  with  a  tattie  in  his 
hand.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  there  for.  He  said  that  there  came  a  sound 
of  riding  down  the  hill,  and  **  passed  him  like  a  typhoon,"  and  went  round 
the  comer  of  the  house,  and  he  was  determined  to  waylay  whatever  it  was. 
He  added.:  "  Tkitati  ha  ghxw  haiy"  (It  is  a  devil's  house). 

R.  Barter,  Major-General,  C.B. 

Asked  whether  Lieutenant  B.  could  ever  have  ridden  that  pony 
during  his  last  illness,  General  Barter  says : — 

Trete  is  the  first  march  down  the  hill  from  Murree  to  the  plains,  and  it 
was  on  the  road  between  Murree  and  Trete  that  he  killed  the  pony  by 
reckless  riding, — so  I  understood.  I  don't  believe  he  was  ill  when  he  killed 
the  pony,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  scene  I  saw  had  ever  existed 
in  reality. 

The  attitude  of  the  rider  held  on  to  the  horse  suggested  intoxication 
rather  than  illness. 


x^ 
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Mr.  Adam  Steuart,  formerly  Lieutenant  87th  Royal  Irish  FQfflliflnJki!^^ 
writes  to  General  Barter,  September,  1888,  as  follows  : —  t''-  ^ 

I  well  remember  your  coming  into  my  hut  at  Murree,  when  I  wm  ma[  .^  ^ 
in  bed,  one  morning,  and  telling  me  you  had  seen  the  ghost  of  J.  B.  m9  ^ 
night  before.     Deane  of  the  22nd  had,  you  told  me,  been  to  diimer  vith  a 'T 
you,  and  when  he  and  his  wife  left  you  walked  with  them  a  bit  of  theng^  S^  , 
and  then  you  sat  down  to  finish  your  pipe  at  the  side  of  the  path  \Mk\ 
going  home.     While  thus  sitting  you  heard  the  sound  of  horses*  hoo&behii^ 
you,  and  the  path  they  were  apparently  in  only  led  down  to  your  home.  Tit 
jumped  up  to  see  who  it  could  be.      Tou  then  saw  a  European  on  i  Hhft 
pony,  with  two  native  servants,  apparently  holding  him  on.    Toa  cifiii 
out,  asking  who  it  was,  and  receiving  no  reply  sprang  up  the  hiU  togirelini  T 
a  lesson  in  politeness.     Doing  so,  you  caught  your  foot  and  fell,  and  vboi  l 
you  recovered  your  feet  the  apparition  had  vanished.  \ 

On  this  account  General  Barter  comments  as  follows  : —  \ 

I  was  not  sitting  down,  but  was  standing  up,  finishing  a  cheroot,  and  the  ■ 
sound  of  the  hoofs  was  in  front  of  me,  and  I  could  see  the  man's  hat  for  loaft  \ 
time  before  the  entire  group  came  into  view  on  my  left  front.  ^ 

I    asked   Mr.  Steuart    ^*  whether   he   remembered  anything  as  to 
Lieutenant  B.'s  aspect  or  hair."     He  replied  as  follows  : — 

16,  Crookham-road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

SvjpUmber  %^^  188a 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favour  of  2lBt  iniL. 
and  in  reply  have   to  state   that  when  General  (then  Lieutenant)   Barter 
told  me  of  what  he  had  seen  he  said  to  me,  in  almost  these  words,  "  I  would 
have   said   it  was  J.  B.  but  that   it  was  so  stout,  and  that  he   had  what 
is  commonly  called  a  Newgate  frill"  (viz.,  the  hair  of  the  beard  growing 
under    the    chin).      I  had  not  myself  seen   Mr.   B.  for  some  time  befonr 
his  death,  but  I  believe  he  did   get  bloated  before    he  died,   and  for  some 
time  previously  he  had  from  some  freak  or  other  grown  the  hair  under  his 
chin. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Adam  Steuart. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Barter  confirms  as  follows  : — 

Ocii^r  18<A,  1888. 
During  the  summer  of  1854  my  husband,  then  a  lieutenant  in  75th 
Regiment,  was  doing  duty  at  the  Murree  Dep6t,  in  the  Punjaub,  and  one 
night  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane,  22nd  Regiment,  had  been  spending  the 
evening  with  us,  he  accompanied  them  part  of  the  way  home.  On  his  return, 
seeing  him  very  pale  and  with  a  troubled  expression,  I  questioned  him,  and 
he  told  me  that  when  the  Deanes  had  left  him,  as  he  was  about  returning 
home,  he  wiis  suqmsed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  on  the  little 
road  leading  to  our  house,  "  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin "  as  it  was  called,  and 
that  when  the  horse  came  in  view  he  saw  that  he  was  ridden  by  a 
European,  who  was  held  on  by  two  syces,  that  they  came  cl<»se 
to  him,  on  the  roadway,  under  which  he  was  standing,  and  on  his 
challenging  them  the  rider  stopped  the  pony  and  looked  down  on  him,  iuid 
he,  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  at  once  recognised  him  as  Lieutenant  B., 
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22nd  Regiment,  who  had  [died  some  time  before  in  Peshavnir.  My 
husband  said  that  he  made  a  dash  up  the  bank  to  get  at  the  party,  but  the 
earth  thrown  down  from  the  road  gave  under  his  feet,  and  he  slipped  forward 
on  his  hands,  and  when  he  recovered  himself  the  whole  thing  had  disappeared. 

We  lived  at  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  for  about  six  weeks  after,  and  several 

times  heard  a  horse  gallop  down  the  path,  and  round  oi^r  house,  at  break-neck 

speed,  during  the  night,  the  panting  of  the  horse  being  quite  audible,  and 

once  my  husband,  hearing  it  approaching,  threw  open  the  door  as  it  passed 

and  ran  into  the  verandah,  where  stood  our  old  bearer,  named  *^  Bola," 

armed  with  a  tattie,  who  said  he  often  heard  it  go  past  like  a  whirlwind,  and 

that  it  was  the  devil's  house.     I  may  add  that  our  house,  '*  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin,"  had  been  built  by  Lieutenant  B. 

(Signed)  M.  D.  Babter. 

The  above  narrative  is  interesting  from  yet  another  point  of  view. 
It  affords  a  marked  example  of  what  we  have  termed  "  local  cases," — 
cases  where  the  appearance  of  the  phantom  seems  to  have  borne  relation 
rather  to  the  place  where  it  was  seen  than  to  the  percipients  who  saw 
it.  Such  cases  were  briefly  touched  upon,  both  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  by 
myself,  in  Fhcmiasms  of  tlie  Living  ;^  but  in  this  fresh  collection  of 
phantasms  of  persons  recently  dead  they  occur  in  decidedly  larger 
proportion,  and  seem  to  call  for  renewed  notice. 

The  27  cases  quoted  at  length  in  this  paper  (of  which  cases  XV., 
XVI.,  XVIII.,  XXVII.,  contain  more  than  one  separate  incident)  may 
be  divided  thus.  Five  were  dreams  or  "  borderland "  cases  (VII., 
XVII. ,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.),  and  four  of  these  were  personal  rather  than 
loccU,  while  in  case  XXI.  dream-communication — if  we  account  it  a 
dream — was  apparently  caused  by  a  fact  of  locality.  Let  us  go  on 
to  the  developed  waking  hallucinations  which  our  paper  contains.  Seven 
of  these  were  purely  personal  in  character  (I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  XIII., 
XVIII.,  XXII.) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  phantom  appeared  to  a  surviving 
friend,  in  that  surviving  friend's  own  entourage.  In  six  cases  (IX., 
XII.,  XrV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XXVII.)  the  phantom  was  in  some  sense  both 
personal  and  local ;  it  appeared  to  known  persons,  but  also  in  a 
familiar  place.  In  one  of  these  narratives — Colonel  Crealock's — the 
connection  between  the  decedent  and  the  percipient  was  slight;  but  tl^ 
percipient  was  in  a  sense  brought  nearer  to  the  decedent  by  the  fact 
that  both  were  immersed  in  the  same  absorbing  train  of  ideas,  viz.,  the 
Zulu  War. 

Finally,  in  ten  cases  (V.,  VI.,  VIII.,  XI.,  XVIb.,  XXL,  XXIIL, 
XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.)  the  connection  seems  to  have  been  purely 
local.  In  only  one  of  these  cases — General  Barter's — had  the  percipient 
ever  seen  the  decedent  when  in  life,  and  in  this  case  a  part  of  the 

^  See  Vol.  II. ,  pp.  268  (where  t^e  cases  below  mentioned  are  referred  to)  and 
301-2,  where  locality,  as  an  attrac^ve  cause  indei^endent  of  personal  reasons,  is 
suggested. 
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impression  was  shai*ed  by  others,  to  whom  Lieutenant  B.  had  bee& 
stranger.     In  four  of  these  cases  (V.,  VI.,  XI.,  XXTTT.)  the 
appears  actually  in   the   room  where  the  death  occurred.    In 
(XVIb.,  XXIV.,  XXV.)  the  figure  appears  in  the  house,  bat  not 
the  room  where  death  occurred.     In  one — General  Barter's — ^the 
appears  a  few  hundred  yards  from  a  house  where  the  decedent  lall 
lived.     In  one — (VIII.) — the  decedent's  figure  appears,  not  in  the  roan! 
or  the  house  where  he  himself  died,  but  in  the  house  where  his  wife  bM] 
just  died,  and  in  the  room  above  that  in  which  her  body  lay;  aodii 
one  (XXI.)    the  figure  is   in  a   room   occasionally  occupied  by  Al 
decedent. 

Turning  back  to  Phantasms  of  tlie  Living,  we  note  that  there  wen 
a  good  many  cases  where  there  may  have  been  a  local  as  well  a>  %■ 
personal  attracting  cause  for  the  phantasm, — ^as  when  a  man  dyiBg 
away  from  home  appears  to  his  family  at  homa     But  besides  aDl 
beyond  these  cases,  there  are  a  few  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gum^,  H, 
p.  268)  where  the  local  cause  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
dominant.   Such,  eminently,  was  the  Bard  and  de-FreviUe  case,  whidi  nofv 
finds  its  more  suitable  place  among  cases  occurring  shortly  after  death. 
And  such  was  the  case  of  the  maltster  (II.,  p.  57),  who  saw  his  emjdoyer 
standing  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  kiln  door.     Such,  too  (if  not  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity),  was  the  appearance  of  Professor  Conington 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  Oriel-lane  (II.,  p.  70).     Such  was  the  case  where 
the    phantom  of  a  servant,  absent  in  hospital,  appeared  to  a  fellow- 
servant,  by  no  means  her  friend,  at  Troston  Hall.     Both  personal  and 
locaJ^  again,   was  the  case  (II.,   p.    230)  where  the  steps  of  a  butler 
seemed    to   be    heard    in    his     mistress'   house,    as   though    he    were 
(extinguishing   the  gas,   at    the  moment   of  his  death    in    hospital  at 
Ventnor.     This    case,    indeed,    pretty    closely   resembles    that   which 
Colonel  Crealock  has  reported,  where  the  phantom  of  Mr.   D.,  killed 
at    some   distance,   wjis  seen   removing    his    bedding   from   the  camp. 
Another  case  where  tlie  attraction  must  have  been  local  is  that  (II.,  p 
541 )  where  the  young  girl  just  about  to  commit  suicide  by  hanging  herself 
on  a  tree  wjis  seen  by  a  stranger  apparently  going  towards  the  grove, 
at  a  moment  when  she  was  provably  within  doors.    This  last-mentioned 
ciise  (unfoi^tunately  very  remote)  resembles  a  "  haunting  "  before  death, 
while  at  the  siime  time  it  reminds  us  of  the  cases    where    a   man's 
pliantom   has  been  seen   returning  home,  Ac,  a  short  time  before  he 
actually  arrives. 

Once  more.     General  Campbell's  case  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  local  as 

well  as  personal.     That  is  to  say,  the  phantjismal  phenomena  occurred 

in  tlu5  d(;ceased  lady's  intended  home, — unfinished  at  her  death — and 

mainly  in  tlie  presence  of  her  husband.     But  it  will  be  noted  that  one 

oi  the  most  marked  p\\ei\otv\enou — ^\\vei  \^«\i^\  Vv\dV\vR.vM^^^^  — occurred  not 
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General  Campbell,  but  to  a  child  who  had  never  seen  the  decedent. 

ve  therefore  to  class  this  case  as  predominantly  a  loccd  one  ?  or 

we  suppose  that  the  effort   at   self-manifestation   was   made   for 

GampbelFs   benefit,    but   was,   as   it   happened,    more   easily 

ible  by  the  child-guest  than  by  the  widower  himself  ? 

There  are  several  cases  in  Ffuintamns  of  the  Living  which  suggest 

latter  interpretation  ; — cases,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  apparition 

to  be  conditioned  or  attracted  by  the   presence,  or  expected 

of  some   one  other  than  the  person  who  actually  does  per- 

re  it.   Such  is  the  case  [I.,  p.  524]  where  Mrs.  Ranking's  face  appears, 

^  the  moment  of  death,  not  to  her  daughter,  but  to  her  daughter's 

^ther-in-law,  who  is  sitting  in   the  same   room.     Such   is   the  case 

(tLy  p.  40]  where  Louisa  B.'s  phantom  is  seen  in  the  house  of  her  old 

friend  Mr.  D.  ;  yet  not  by  Mr.  D.  himself,  but  by  his  sister,  to  whom 

tlie  decedent  was  almost  a  stranger.     Such  was  a  case  [I.,  p.  559]  where 

%  lady,  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  father's  rectory,  saw  the 

pbantom  of  a  dying  relation,  who  much  desired  to  see  her  father,  but 

had  no  special  interest  in  herself.     Such  was  a  case  [II.,  p.  613]  where 

'the  apparition  of  a  dying  lady  was  seen  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Robertson, 

to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  seen  not  by  Mr.  Robertson, 

who  was  away  from  home,  but  by  his  sons.     Such,  too,  was  the  very 

singnlar  case  [II.,  p.  61]  where  the  phantom  of  Mr.  J.  H.  de  la  Poer 

B^esford  appeared,  not  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gierke,  but  to  a  black  nurse 

who  was  near,  and  who  saw  the  figure  apparently  leaning  over  Mrs. 

Gierke's  chair.^ 

And  while  the  personal  character  of  the  apparitions  thus  tends  to 
give  way,  in  post-mortem  apparitions,  to  the  loccd,  we  observe  also  (so 
far  as  oar  small  collection  of  cases  permits  of  generalisation),  that  the 

1  ChuMS  have  sometimes  been  reported  (though  we  have  hardly  any  in  our  own 
ooUectioii)  where  a  phantom  api^ears  to  a  stranger,  ex  presiding  a  dunirc  that  a  near 
friend  riiall  be  informed  of  the  appearance.  Such  is  a  narrative  printed  by  the 
Amerioan  Society  for  Pyschical  Research  {Proceedings  IV.,  p.  507),  where  a  Mr. 
N.  X^  of  New  Jersey,  says  :  **  My  wife,  residing  with  relatives  in  a  remote  town  in 
Soath-Westem  Virginia,  died  suddenly  of  a{X)plexy  on  a  Thursday,  and  was  buried  on 
the  Saturday  following.  Remoteness  made  the  telegraph  useless  as  a  summons  to  me, 
and  on  the  Monday  morning  following  I  received  two  lett<irs, — one  announcing  her 
tifth,  and  one  from  a  lady,  a  school-teacher,  a  principal  [living  near  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap],  with  whom  I  oorresixjnded  much  on  the  educational  matters  affecting 
her,  in  which  she  informed  me  that  a  spirit  had  ap|>eared  to  her  and  desired  her  to 
inform  me  of  her  identity  as  my  wife,  and  of  her  death.  Neither  ]>arty  had  ever  met; 
(Mie  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  The  sudden  death  of  my  wife,  a  few 
hours'  illnen,  her  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  my  corre8i>ondent,  preclude  all  physical 
commnnioation. " 

The  lady  referred  to  writ€»s  to  Mr.  Hodgson  :  **  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  my 
interview  with  Mrs.  X.  I  only  remember  that  I  seemed  to  be  at  her  home  in 
Virginia,  and  in  conversation  with  her,  in  which  she  requested  me  to  infonn  Mr.  X., 
who  WM  then  in  New  York,  of  her  sudden  *  transition,'  which  I  did  immediately/' 
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recognition  manifested  by  the  apparition, — its  apparent  attention  to  tlie 
percipient — tends  to  become  less. 

In  these  respects  these  "  transitional  ghosts  ''  occapj  a  midway 
position  between  the  phantoms  which  appear  at  the  moment  of  death 
and  the  "  haunting  "  figures  of  which  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  others  have 
published  several  records.  In  few  of  those  narratives  of  "  hanntang " 
lias  it  been  thus  far  possible  to  establish  a  clear  connection  between  the 
haunting  figure  and  any  deceased  person. 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  few  instances  where  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  recognition  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year  from  the  date 
of  death  ;  and  these  are  deferred  for  review  on  a  future  occasion. 

Meantime,  the  evidence  given  in  this  paper  for  veridical  phantasms 
occurring  shortly  after  death  is  manifestly  much  weaker  than  the 
evidence  already  published  for  veridical  phantasms  occurring  at  or  about 
the  time  of  death.  Even  were  we  to  add  to  the  list  in  this  paper  all 
the  non-evidential  "visions  of  consolation " — where  the  bereaved 
husband,  for  instance,  sees  the  figure  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  is  then 
mourning — we  should  not  raise  the  total  to  anything  like  the  number. 
of  cases  which  roughly  coincide  with  the  death.  This  discrepancy, 
Iiowever, — if  the  cases  be  indeed  veridical — need  not  surpnse  us.  On 
any  theory — except  that  of  direct  providential  intervention — we  should 
think  it  antecedently  likely  that  any  power  of  communication  with 
living  persons  must  lessen  as  the  decedent  becomes  more  remote  from 
efirthly  life.  Tliis  need  not  lead  us  to  suppose,  with  the  Platonic  Cebes, 
tliat  tlie  departed  person  is  gradually  extinguished  altogether.  If 
indeed  there  be  a  life  beyond  that  of  earth,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  assume  to  track  its  progress  or  to  assign  its  limitation. 

I  must  conclude  by  an  earnest  request  for  accounts  of  further 
cases  resembling  those  given  in  the  above  paper. ^  No  part  of  our 
inquiry  bears  more  directly  upon  problems  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
all  of  us.  F.W.H.M. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  account  is  tedious  and  the  recorded  phenomena 
are  of  an  inconclusive  type.  We  have,  however,  thought  it  right 
to  print  the  narrative  as  a  specimen  of  care  and  accuracy  in 
observation  and  description.  Mr.  Gurney  and  I  went  over  the  house 
with  General  Campbell,  and  were  satisfied  that  no  more  candid  or 
painstaking  informant  could  be  found.      Unfortunately  he  died   not 

1  The  prpsent  collection  is  not  a  complete  one.  Several  cases  of  great  interrat 
were  publirthed  in  a  little  volume  called  Spirit  Identity^  by  "  M.  A.  (Oxon)"  (London, 
L870.)  But  as  I  understand  that  there  iH  a  prospect  that  this  work  (now  out  of  print) 
dJAy  be  re-isHued  with  further  details,  I  defer  notice  of  its  contents. 
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long  after  this  interview ;  and  we  believed  that  there  had  been  few 
further  phenomena  to  record.  We  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  print 
the  plan  of  the  house.  Mr.  Gumey  and  I  saw  the  principal  servant  ; 
and  from  the  disposition  of  rooms  and  the  character  of  the  household, 
we  agreed  with  General  Campbell  that  the  hypothesis  of  practical 
joking  on  the  part  of  servants  was  quite  untenable.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  actual  ringing  of  a  bell  (if  not  due  to  ordinary  causes) 
would  take  us  among  a  class  of  physical  phenomena  which  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

XXVII. — From  General  Campbell,  Gwalior  House,  Southgate,  N. 

April  mh,  1884. 
Statement  of  apparently  ultra-mundane  occurrences,  at  times  and  places 
seemingly  guided  by  intelligence,  from  September  15th,  1882,  to  April  5th, 
1884,  in  my  large,  isolated  house  above  quoted. 

The  above  quoted  is  a  large  two-storied  building,  having  an  area  of  58  by  71 
feet,  the  lower  floor  raised  five  feet  from  the  ground  level,  which  ib  concreted  - 
throughout.  The  house  is  a  very  solid  one,  with  no  lath  and  plaster  to 
convey  sounds,  thoroughly  lighted  in  every  part,  and  consequently  not  only 
very  dry,  but  quite  free  from  rats  or  mice.  There  are  two  cats,  which  are 
invariably  turned  out  at  night,  with  no  possibility  of  getting  in  again.  No 
dogs,  except  one,  a  long  way  off  in  the  yard.  The  house  ib  surrounded  by 
fields  to  a  distance  of  300  yards  to  the  nearest  cottage,  situated  on  a  private 
road,  not  metalled  (having  scarcely  any  wheeled  traffic,  and  very  rarely  any 
at  night),  distant  40  yards  from  the  house.  It  was  completed  in  August, 
1882,  and  the  only  ordinary  residents  are  myself  on  the  S.£.  side,  and  three 
servants  on  the  N.  W.  side,  having  only  one  doorway  between  the  body  of  the 
house  and  the  servants'  quarters  on  each  floor.  See  sketch  accompanying,  in 
which  the  particular  rooms  referred  to  are  within  red  lines,  with  all  needful 
details  marked  thereon.  It  is  naturally  a  particularly  quiet  house,  and  I 
seldom  hear  a  sound,  not  made  by  myself.  The  servants  are  always  in  their 
bedroom  C  (see  sketch)  by  10.30  p.m.,  and  I  almost  invariably  enter  my 
distant  bedroom  A  about  11  p.m. 

I  have  explained  all  this  in  great  detail  to  show  that  every  sound  is  heard 
among  perfect  quietness,  particularly  at  night. 

The  rest  of  this  statement  refers  to  about  30  inexplicable  sounds,  as  if 
inviting  my  attention  specially,  and  two  apparitions  or  visions,  apparently  of 
a  carefully  calculated  nature,  seen  by  a  child  visitor,  being  a  blood  relation 
of  my  late  wife,  who  died  in  July,  1882,  and  whom  this  child  had  never  seen, 
nor  yet  any  likeness  of  her. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  for  a  general  view  of  the  whole  case,  I  will 
give  the  details,  premising  that  I  am  much  the  reverse  of  a  nervous  or  fanciful 
temperament,  rather  cautious,  at  my  present  advanced  age,  as  to  beheving 
anything  without  the  **  Q.  E.  D."  ;  also  of  very  regular  and  temperate  habits, 
having  always  been  so,  never  drinking  wine  or  beer,  and  only  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  spirits  in  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  in  24  hours  ;  and  that  the 
child  quoted  does  not  yet  understand  what  the  word  ** ghost"  means. 

As  before  mentioned,  my  wife  died  in  July,  1882.  At  that  time  I  had 
never  given  the  subject  of  ultra^mundane  indications  any  coTv&\d<^T«X\QT\.  Vc^\» 
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c'ver.  tx'v^tiul  whiit  I  had  heard  nf  the  experiences  of  tVf^  o(  my  relatives  in  a 
V 'kj:uc  Son  of  way,  scvoral  yeiirs  ago  (within  10  years),  and  it  was  wA.  till 
aN'u:  cho  middle  of  the  f>ccurrences  under  notice  that  I  read  the  books 
•  :  l>iIo  l>won.  D.  D.  Home,  and  Serjeant  Cox. 

Tho  inoxplicable  phenomena  quoted  have  only  been  in  my  f*wii  bcdruom, 
A  .ohiedy) :  tho  visitors'  room,  B ;  and  the  8er\-ants'  bedmom  (twice),  and 
k'.rchon  lvK>w  the  Utter  (once)  ;  also  once  in  my  day-room,  belov  mj 
b«\ir^^  :n.  A.  With  so  much  variatum  in  quality  of  sound,  there  must  have 
;hv.\  quite  as  many  inexplicable  natural  causes,  if  natural  (mundane)  canies 
V.Avo  oxisTcil. 

Tho  first  fow  indications  I  did  not  record  at  all,  but  note  them  now 

.V  K'lwoou  tho  15th  and  30th  September,  1882,  being  six  weeks  fn»m  thedste 

ot  my  wifo's  doath — i.e.,  the  former  date.     (1)  At  3  a.ni.,  while  asleep  in  mj 

lH^lnx^m  A,  amid  i>erfect  quietness,  I  was  awoke  by  loud  and  prokogttl 

Vnivkiug,  as  by  knuckles  of  a  man.     Went  to  the  door  with  night-ligkti' 

notliing  to  bo  seen  or  heard  :  thought  it  must  have  been  fanc>'.     I  may  add 

that  uiy  lato  wife  was  much  in  my  mind,  but  I  had  not  the  wildest  idea  of  inj 

uhra-inuiuiane  communication,  having  given  no  thought  to  the  subject    (2) 

A  Knit  l.lM)  p.m.     Servants  at  dinner  in  kitchen  below  C.     Heard  a  loud  and 

ctMitinuous  rapping  ;  part  rap,  ]>art  rattle,  apimrently  on  or  outside  the  ruon 

wiudt^'  in  front.     Thought  it  might  be  an  intimate  friend  rapping  with  hit 

uuibn^lla,  as  no  l>ell  had  then  been  put  up.     Looked  through  every  window 

^>n  tho  lower  tloor,  then  round  the  house  outside  in  both  directions.    Saw 

and  hoanl  ni»thing.     llctunied  to  my  room  by  the  kitchen  door  (below  C) ; 

t'iHind  the  servants  at  dinner  too  far  off  (over  60ft.,  with  two  closed  doon) 

to  hoar  tho  rapping.     A  part  of  tho  sound  was  that  of  the  soft  part  of  tho 

diuibled  tist  striking  the  side  frame  of  the  window,  and  fingers  tapping  «>n  the 

^las^s,  all  coiiibinod.     I  not^  here  that  the  hour  (between  1  and  2  p.m.)  was 

tho  iiK^t  favounible  possible  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  sounds,  and  as  if— 

;is  I  now  think — tho  rapping  by  day  came  after  the  unsuccessful  kmickiug  at 

my  lHH.lnH>m  door  at  night.  .  (3)  At  11  p.m.     Servants  all  ({uiet  in  their  bed- 

i\Him,  and  self  just  got  into  bed,  a  night-light  burning  as  usual.     Heard  tWi> 

olour  8ini»lo  raps  on  tho  door  X.     The  door  also  seemed  to  oi>en  about  a  hM. 

llio  ?*ound  was  tho  hollow  sound  of  knocking  with  knuckles,  not  the  creaking 

ot  .k  diH»r.     (lot  ui»  and  Haw  nothing  ;  all  dark  outside.     (4)  Alxiut  11  i».m. 

fc^.nM,  ;knd  (as  bofoiv)  just  after  getting  into  bed.     Servants  in  l>ed  at  9.30. 

V'l  vjuioi,  w  ithout  a  .suund  of  any  kind.     Heard  more  nippings  near  tlie  hvnd 

.■    m>    l»od»  whoiv  st»nio  rolica  are  kept.     On  the  two  List  occiisictns,  I  was 

Ip.sikiUi;  ot"  tho  dopartod  one.     All  this  from  15th  to  30th  September,  188*2, 

k*\s\  I  [hmk  ohiotlv  ^.h8  siihsoipiontly)  between  Saturday  nights  and  sunrise  on 

\lv»itNl*>^.    wluoh  soiMHs  ourioiis.     Tho  two  api)aritions,   hereafter  detailed, 

**vi\'   kN*»  M    yUyhvx'iik  lif  a  Siitui-day  (Sunday  being  Christmas  Day)  ainl 

\l^'M%l*\        Vlloi-  l*0{\\  St'ptombor,   1882,  the  rappings,  »fcc.,  were  regularly 

iv\\'ivU*l  I'U  {\w  day  following  tho  night  of  the  occurrence. 

i'sTua  vViolvr.  ISSl*  vSiinilay),  at  (note  that  by  '*at"  T  mean  about,  but 

tti:l  kwp  to  I  ho  o\aot  nvortls)  «>.;W  a.m.     I  had  been  previously  out  of  \k'k\ 

iiM  ifc»^U  i*u  houi".     SorvantM  jusl   gone  down  to  the  kitchen  below  their  boil- 

*      I  iKioui  to  hi»*ir  quito  distinctly  the  Christian  name  of  my  hito  wify 

^  (iH»t  ii^'ui  my  ivir  ;  it  was  n<it  in  hor  luitunil  voice,  the  simnd  was 

l^iW   yuot  a  whistler),  with   each   syllable   given  at   ei{uidistAm 
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intervals  and  at  the  same  pitch  as  is  pronounced  by  a  speaking  machine  ;  it 
was  hardly  in  a  natural  voice  at  all.  There  is  a  servant  of  the  same  name  in 
the  house,  then  far  from  my  room  ;  but  it  was  no  familiar  voice  that  I  heard, 
and,  on  inquiry,  her  name  had  not  been  called  by  anyone  about  that  hour.  I 
have  never  imagined  or  heard  a  name  in  the  same  manner.  After  this  I 
obtained  the  two  books  by  Dale  Owen  and  read  them. 

November  9th,  1882  (same  year),  time  about  7  a.m. — Heard  two  con- 
secutive sets  of  sornids,  like  blows  on  my  under  pillow,  too  loud  for  heart 
pulsations,  which  followed  (just  felt).  I  wrote  and  placed  on  my  chest  of 
drawers  (see  sketch)  **  Give  three  raps  if  from  my  late  wife." 

November  13th,  1882. — At  11.30  p.m.  had  just  got  into  bed  about  a 
minute.  Servants  all  retired  at  10  p.m.,  and  perfect  quietness  inside  and 
outside  of  the  house.  No  strong  wind.  Heard  three  very  loud  crashes 
apparently  through  the  wall  (14in.  wall),  just  above  the  chest  of  drawers 
marked  in  sketch  in  my  bedroom  A.  The  sound  was  indescribable — some- 
thing between  the  blasting  of  a  tree-trunk  by  lightning,  the  sudden  breaking 
of  a  3in.  plank  across  a  fixed  fulcrum,  and  the  report  of  a  rifle,  but  more 
prolonged — nearly  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  large-bored  pistol  in  a  room 
(which  I  have  heard  before).  This,  considering  my  repeated  request  for  three 
raps,  startled  me  much.  There  was  an  interviJ  of  some  four  seconds  between 
each  report.  Having  lighted  a  candle,  I  examined  the  wall  closely  to  seek 
for  any  crack  or  fissure  in  it  or  the  colour  wash  (no  wall-paper),  but  could  see 
nothing,  or  up  to  this  date.  Looked  over  the  long  corridor  (see  sketch), 
then  examined  the  wall  in  the  empty  room  adjoining  at  S,  but  could  detect 
nothing — ^no  sounds  of  any  kind,  nor  sign  of  failure  in  any  wall,  roof,  or  other 
part  of  the  house.  The  servants  (who  sleep  soundly)  were  not  iziformed, 
and  made  no  remark — having  60ft.  of  distance  and  three  closed  doors  between 
us.  On  hearing  these  crashes,  I  knew  nothing  about  repeating  the  alphabet, 
or  did  not  think  of  it ;  but  I  took  a  pencil,  held  at  the  end  by  two  fingers 
lightly,  to  see  if  a  precedent  quoted  by  Dale  Owen  might  again  occur — ^no 
results.  I  now  requested,  as  before,  that  further  rappings  might  be  either  on 
the  door  or  on  the  thin  panel-door  of  the  hanging  wardrobe.     (See  sketch. ) 

Up  to  December  23rd,  1882,  there  were  no  further  indications  of  the 
same  kind,  but  on  the  24th  December,  1882,  I  had  as  visitors  a  lady  and  two 
children,  aged  7  and  10,  both  girls.  They  were  blood  relatives  of  my  late 
wife,  and  the  mother  a  special  favourite  of  hers.  The  mother  and  eldest  child 
slept  on  the  ** double  bed"  (see  sketch)  in  bedroom  B,  while  the  younger 
child,  a  very  delicate,  clever  child,  slept  in  the  "child's  "  bed,  near  the  fire- 
place (see  sketch),  looking  full  on  the  "easy  chair,"  so  marked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire-place. 

In  the  grey,  early  morning  light  of  the  24th  December,  the  younger 
child,  on  the  **  child's  "  bed,  awoke  her  mother  saying,  **  Who  is  that  lady 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair?"  (The  chair  was  usually  empty,  without  any 
antimacassar.)  The  mother,  seeing  nothing  but  the  empty  chair  in  its 
usual  position  and  state,  intervened  between  the  child  and  chair,  and 
succeeded  in  soothing  'her.  Nothing  further  was  said,  that  day,  either  to 
niyself  or  others. 

Same  date,  about  midnight,  I  heard  a  sudden  and  loud  tap  in  my  bed- 
room A  which  awoke  me  from  a  half  dozing  state.  The  lady  in  bedroom  B 
also  heard  a  loud  tap  apparently  in  her  room  ;  whether  s.t  the  «a.x&&  xctorccvfix^ 
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could  not  be  ascertained.  (CuriouBly  enough,  one  of  the  servants  dresmed 
that  the  lady  had  mentioned  this  tap  to  her,  which  msa  not  the  case  till  nsA 
morning,  astonishing  the  lady  by  replying,  "  You  told  me  of  this  lastm^t, 
or  I  must  have  dreamed  it.") 

26th  December,  1882. — At  daybreak,  as  before — a  grey  morning,  tJ» 
same  child,  being  wide  awake  (  as  usual  with  her  at  early  morning),  saw  tb 
figure  of  a  ''  tall  lady  in  a  long  grey  dress,  a  tall  hat  with  a  feather  in  it ; 
the  face  was  very  thin  and  white  "  (the  child  shuddered  when  repeating  ihii 
two  days  afterwards).  *'  I  heard  the  sweep  of  the  long  dress  on  the  floor 
and  the  sound  of  slippered  feet — the  heels — as  the  lady  came  by  the  door. 
She  went  to  the  side  of  your  bed,"  the  mother's,  (see  double  bed  on  sketch) 
''and  seemed  to  smooth  down  the  clothes  and  tuck  you  in  comfortably,  then 
went  round  the  bed  to  the  table  on  the  other  side,  near  the  head  of  the  bed** 
(see  sketch),  ''  then  took  up  some  books,  opened  them,  and  put  them  down 
again. "  A  Bible,  Prayer-book  and  others  lay  there.  '*  Then  she  turned  roond 
and  was  coming  to  me,  when  I  put  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes.  I  was 
so  frightened  that  I  could  not  speak."  This  was  stated  by  the  mother  to  be 
usual  with  her,  though  far  from4>eing  a  timid  child.  She  slept  in  August 
following  in  the  spare  room  E  with  her  sister,  before  mentioned,  and  ^ 
younger  brother  of  five  years,  requiring  no  night-light.  (The  room  ma 
chosen  as  being  nearest  to  the  servants  in  the  absence  of  the  mother.)  There 
is  no  guessing  the  motives  of  a  child,  but  strangely  enough  she  said  nothing 
about  it  till  about  to  be  put  to  bed  at  night,  when  she  said  to  a  young  serrant 
girl,  "  I  don't  want  to  sleep  alone  in  this  bed  again."  Then  the  whole  story 
came  out.  The  servant  girl  told  the  mother,  who  came  at  once  to  my  room 
with  it — stating  also  for  the  first  time  what  the  child  had  seen  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  the  24th.  I  may  mention  here  that  there  had  been 
no  Christmas  amusements  or  mummery  of  any  kind  to  affect  the  child's 
nerves,  and  she  was  in  her  uswil  health.  Her  veracity  is  beyond  suspicioii, 
and  she  may  have  been  afraid  of  displeasing  her  mother  in  consequence  of 
what  occurred  on  the  24th.  The  whole  story  is  too  circumstantial  and 
complete  for  such  a  child,  and  she  does  not,  as  before  stated,  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ghost "  (having  been  entirely  brought  up  by  the 
mother).  We  did  not  like  to  (|uestion  so  young  a  child  nmch  in  the  luatter ; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  her  visit  here  (some  two  weeks)  she  adherw 
exactly  to  the  same  account,  telling  the  servant  that  she  would  not  sleej 
again  in  the  same  bed,  or  without  a  light  (which  was  given),  because  "  tha 
woman  would  come  back."  Child-like,  she  did  not  object  to  sleeping  alon 
in  room  E,  in  July  following.  (See  ante.)  The  child  continued  so  ver 
positive  as  to  what  she  had  seen  that  her  mother  made  the  best  of  it  h 
saying  that  perhaps  she  had  seen  a  good  angel.  The  mother  is  far  fnn 
being  a  Spiritualist,  and  is  a  lady  of  strong  common-sense  and  nerves.  Ht 
opinion  was— quoting  her  knowledge  of  the  child— that  the  latter  **  mui 
have  seen  somethinfj,"  as  there  had  been  no  previous  \'isions  of  any  kind,  n< 
have  there  been  since. 

As  regards  my  own  view  of  the  case,  I  cannot  help  remarking  tl 
intelligently  cautious  course  of  the  two  appearances  or  visions,  so  as  n< 
to  frighten  the  child,  and  the  similarity  between  the  description  given  by  tl 
childf  and  the  ordinary  appeanuice  of  my  late  wife— never  seen  by  the  chil 
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nor  any  such  likeness — in  her  forenoon  dress,  <&c.,  when  on  her  regular 
daily  visits  to  the  damp  garden,  stables,  and  poultry-yard.  The  similarity 
stands  thus : — 

The  figure  "  was  tall "  (my  late  wife  was  5ft.  5in.  in  house  shoes,  without 
heels,  and  must  have  appeared  taller  to  the  child  in  consequence  of  the  rest 
of  the  description,  being  also  taller  than  her  mother  and  other  people  usually 
about  her). 

*' In  a  long  grey  dress."  The  dress — still  with  me— is  not  what  a  painter 
would  call  grey  ;  being  made  of  *'  pooshm^na,"  an  Indian  cloth,  of  a  light 
brownish  earth  colour,  sometimes  called  a  '*  brown  grey  "  by  milliners,  and 
what  the  child  (according  to  the  mother)  would  call  '^  grey,''  particularly  in 
the  grey  light  of  early  morning.  The  dress  (an  outer  garment  like  a  cloak) 
seems  to  myself  to  be  of  a  grey  colour  in  the  grey  light  of  the  early  morning. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  child  saw  anything  with  her  natural  eyes ;  but  as 
somnambulists  or  mesmerised  persons  see  and  hear  ;  else  the  mother  would 
have  seen  the  Erst  or  (apparently)  preparatory  apparition  or  vision. 

The  '*  long  dress,"  described  corresponds  with  the  dress  just  described — 
being  usually  looped  up,  as  is  often  done  with  *'  half -trains,"  when  out  of 
doors. 

''  With  a  tall  hat  and  feather  in  it."  The  garden  hat  was  a  high-crowned 
soft  felt,  of  the  wide-awake  kind,  with  a  gauze  or  muslin  band  round  the 
crown,  with  dropping  end  hanging  down  on  one  side — always  worn  with  the 
dress  described.     Long  dresses  were  always  worn. 

*'  Heard  the  trail  of  the  dress  on  the  floor,"  or  '*  rustling  sound  "  of  the 
same.  This  I  have  never  heai4  ;  but  sharper  ears  might  have  done  so. 
"  And  the  sound  of  heels  on  the  floor."  This  corresponds,  as  rather  loose 
goloshes  were  invariably  worn  with  the  same  general  dress,  when  leaving  or 
entering  the  house.  A  light  stick,  not  quoted  by  the  child,  but  making  a 
tapping  noise  in  the  house,  was  always  carried.  The  quoting  of  the  rustling 
sound  of  the  dress  and  of  the  heels,  seems,  however,  to  give  an  objective 
character  to  the  apparition. 

*'  Went  round  the  large  bed  (occupied  by  the  mother  and  elder  sister), 
''smoothing  down  and  tucking  in  the  bed-clothes."  This  apparently  affec- 
tionate procedure  seems  as  if  intended  to  prevent  alarm  to  the  seer,  as  also 
the  taking  up  and  laying  down  of  books  before  passing  the  seer's  bed  in 
returning  round  the  large  bed.  The  return  towards  the  child  (see  route 
dotted  on  the  sketch)  was  too  much  for  the  child,  who  *'  covered  up  her 
head  with  the  bed-clothes.^'  The  child  stated  that  she  '*  could  not  speak." 
(This,  according  to  the  mother,  was  usual  with  her,  when  frightened.)  The 
detailed  description  of  the  two  appearances,  and  of  the  whole  procedure  on 
ths  second  c>ccasion,  which  must  have  taken  some  minutes,  seems,  as  before 
stated,  far  too  much  for  so  young  a  child,  and  particularly  this  child,  who  is 
not  at  all  given  to  long  narratives.  The  fact  of  covering  up  her  head  shows 
that  she  was  quite  awake,  and  her  exact  repetition  of  the  same  details  for 
many  days  shows  that  all  the  details  must  have  been  impressed  upon  her 
mind,  and  more  so  than  most  ordinary  occurrences,  in  such  detail.  The  child 
changed  beds  with  her  sister  on  the  night  of  the  26th  December  (1882),  and 
by  burning  a  night-light,  and  leaving  the  door  wide  open  (myself  bein^  \u.%t 
on  the  outside),  pending  her  mother  entering  t\ie  tootiv  Iot  Wv^  tCv^\.,  ^^  ^\^ 
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not  repeat  **that  woman  will  come  back  again.  My  idea  is  that  this  child 
was  the  only  *'  sensitive  "  (like  D.  D.  Home)  in  the  house,  and  made  use  of 
to  supplement  the  indications  which  I  and  the  servants  could  hear.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  (see  Mecha/nUm  of  Ma/ih,  Vol.  II.)  that  a  few  people 
have  the  power  of  inducing  artificial  somnambulism  or  trance,  with  fuU 
power  over  the  thoughts  and  even  words  of  some  sensitives.  It  is  evidently 
neither  a  mechanical  nor  persuasive  power.  Who  can  say  that  a  departed 
spirit  in  another  stage  of  existence  has  not  the  same  power  ? 

January  12th,  1883 ;  time,  about  2  a.m. — I  had  just  been  out  of  bed,  and 
downstairs,  to  see  to  a  sound  of  footsteps  outside,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  after 
getting  into  bed  again,  I  heard  a  distinct  continuous  knocking  on  the  ward- 
robe panel  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  apparently  in  compliance  with  my  previous 
requests,  (supposing  ultra-mundane  agency,)  since  the  last  indications — as  if  by 
soft  knuckles,  about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  panel, 
which  forms,  practically,  a  sounding-board.  All  servants  in  their  distant  bed- 
room c,  and  the  rooms  adjoining  mine  both  empty.  All  quiet  inside  and 
outside  the  house.  There  were  three  distinct  raps  at  intervals  of  a  second, 
followed  by  a  long  continuous  and  extremely  rapid  tapping,  at  nearly  double 
the  pace  of  a  needle  in  a  sewing  machine,  and  yet  each  tap  quite  distinct, 
without  any  resonance  from  the  thin  panel  as  a  sounding-board ;  thus,  for 
some  four  seconds : 


I  do  not  see  how  all  this  could  be  effected  by  natural  or  artificial  mechanicil 
means,  unless  by  elaborate  machinery,  with  a  damper  behind  the  point  struck. 
I  repeated  the  alphabet,  but  no  results.  At  the  time  of  hearing  I  was  looking 
straight  at  the  wardrobe,  and  the  locality  of  the  sound  seemed  to  be  quite 
unmistakable,  and  equally  inexplicable  from  any  natural  cause. 

January  14th,  1883:  6  a.m. — Rapping  near  my  bedroom  window  (not 
loud,  and  not  like  the  rattling  of  a  window). 

February  24th  ;  4  a.m. — Awakened  by  a  clapping  sound  near  table  of 
relics.  Again  at  6  a.  m.  five  loud  knocks  at  my  door.  Called  out,  *  *  Come- 
in,"  but  no  one  there.  Servants  did  not  leave  their  distant  rooms  till  7.90 
a.m.  that  day. 

March  11th,  1883  ;  5  a.m. — Knocking  near  the  head  of  my  bed. 

March  15th,  1883  ;  6  a.m. — Awoke  as  if  by  a  small  hand  pressing  my  foot 
very  firmly.  Same  day,  at  6.  30  a.  m.,  a  thumping  at  my  bedroom  door  as  if 
by  the  soft  part  of  a  doubled  fist.     No  clue. 

From  March  25th  till  May  15th  I  was  very  ill  from  a  purely  physical 
cause,  and  mostly  in  a  semi-conscious  or  unconscious  state.  Heard  nothing, 
•except  once  something  like  the  sound  of  crying  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  but 
not  very  distinct. 

June  13th,  1883. — Three  loud  crashes  on  the  wall  at  "s,"  the  last  of 
which  seemed  to  travel  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  the  wall  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  crashes  were  as  if  given  by  blows  of  a  heavy 
hammer,  quite  unlike  any  failure  of  masonry,  and  not  a  trace  of  anything  of 
the  kind. 

June  30th,  1883  ;  6.30  a.m. — Seemed  to  hear  my  own  Christian  name, 
exactly  in  my  late  wife's  natural  voice,  when  in  good  spirits — not  loud. 

August  2nd,  1883. — Early  morning  (hour  not  noted).     Four  knocking 
aounda. 
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August  11th,  18d3. — Three  knocks  as  above,  quite  distinct,  in  same  bed 

SOOIII. 

August  13th,  1883 ;  5  a.m. — Heard  again  my  own  shortened  name,  as  on 
30tii  June  previous. 

June  26th,  1883  ;  5  a.m. — Heard  the  clapping  sounds  again. 

September  1st,  1883 ;  5  a.  m.— Heard  three  dull  knocks  near  front 
windowB  and  table  of  relics. 

September  4th,  1883 ;  early  morning. — Heard  three  soft  raps  near  the  head 
of  the  bed.  (It  is  remarkable  how  often  three  raps — specially  asked  for — 
have  been  heard.) 

September  28th,  1883  ;  3.30  a.m. — When  quite  awake — having  just 
pceviously  looked  at  my  watch — heard  six  distinct  raps  on  the  bedroom  door, 
nther  slowly  given,  exactly  like  knuckle  raps,  at  the  usual  height  of  such 
knockings,  and  on  a  panel  quite  inexplicable  by  any  possible  natural  cause, 

November  6th,  1883 ;  10.30  p.m. — Had  just  got  into  bed.  Servants  retired 
at  10.  Heard  three  soft  raps  on  a  spare  wardrobe,  being  exactly  the  sound 
that  would  be  produced  on  such  a  panel. 

February  4th,  1884. — Remarkable  bell  ringing,  repeated  second  time, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  only  times  when  I  and  all  the  servants  could  hear 
it.  About  5  p.m.  I  entered  the  '*  wash-room  "  D,  being  the  only  room  from 
which  I  could  hear  a  bell  hung  at  the  comer  of  the  passage  to  the  servants* 
room  G,  having  the  wire  bell-pull  in  a  brass  groove,  just  outside  my  bedroom 
door.  It  has  only  two  bent  levers,  with  very  strong  springs,  the  wire  being 
in  sight  along  the  roof  the  whole  way,  except  through  the  wall  near  the  bell 
itself  (see  sketch).  This  bell  rang  quite  unaccountably  and  strongly  about  15 
seconds  after  I  had  entered  the  '*  wash-room."  It  could  not  have  happened 
from  the  usual  gentle  closing  of  the  door  (15  seconds  before),  nor  from  any 
gust  of  wind,  as  the  day  was  a  pretty  still  one,  and  no  windows  open  any- 
where. Two  of  the  servants  were  in  their  bedroom  C,  and  one  of  them  came 
at  onoe,  looking  alarmed  at  the  suddeness  and  loudness  of  the  ringing  at  so 
unusual  an  hour,  and  fancying  sudden  illness  on  my  part  (in  fact,  I  seldom 
ring  any  bell  at  all,  and  this  one  had  not  been  rung  for  the  previous  10  days 
or  so).  On  my  suggesting  it  must  be  the  front  door  bell,  the  servant  took  me 
to  the  bell  near  their  bedroom,  where  we  found  the  tongue  or  clapper  still 
vibrating.  Knowing  that  there  were  no  rats  in  the  house,  nor  any  sueh 
being  able  to  touch  the  wire,  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  bent  levers,  or 
one  of  them,  might  have  been  left  at  *' half-cock,"  as  it  were,  even  for  10 
days,  from  the  knob-puller  not  having  gone  up  quite  home,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  arrange  it  that  way,  the  springs  being  too  strong.  I  found  also 
that  the  bell  would  not  ring  at  all  unless  pulled  down  nearly  the  whole  way. 
I  then  pushed  the  knob-puller  home  and  left  it. 

Again  at  9.30  p.m.  on  the  same  evening,  I  entered  the  same  wash-room, 
aocompanied  by  a  servant  (the  same  who  answered  the  first  ringing),  with 
hot  water  ;  and  again,  in  about  15  seconds,  we  both  heard  the  bell,  finding, 
as  before,  the  clapper  still  moving  with  nearly  full  vibrations.  Two  servants 
in  the  kitchen  below  also  heard  it,  and  one  came  up.  These  have  been  the 
only  instances  of  inexplicable  bell-ringing  in  the  house.  The  two  ringings 
coidd  not  have  been  better  timed  if  some  one  had  been  watching  an  oppor- 
tonitj  of  letting  every  one  in  the  house  hear  them  as  well  as  myself,  and 
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the  repetition,  exactly  under  the  same  drcumfltances,  seemed  intended  to 
intimate  that  the  first  was  no  accident.  Any  trickeiy  in  the  matter  ia  oat 
of  the  question.  They  (the  servants)  could  not  even  get  at  the  bell — ^being 
12ft.  above  floor — to  ring  in  that  way,  and  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
ringing  to  ultra-mundane  causes,  without  any  further  attempt  at  explanation, 
beyond  asking  if  I  had  slammed  the  door  and  looking  unsuccessfully  for 
open  windows. 

As  to  any  illusions  or  hallucination  on  all  these  indications,  coupled  with 
every  appearance  of  intelligent  choice  of  times,  varying  localities,  and 
quality  of  sounds — ^it  seems  most  unlikely  that  six  people  out  of  seven,  who 
have  been  mosUy  in  the  house,  should  be  subject  to  illusions,  and  only  in  this 
house,  or  that  I  should  have  been  subject  to  so  many  illusions  (about  90) 
during  more  than  20  months,  and  with  nothing  to  induce  any  suspicion  of  the 
kind  in  my  past  or  present  Ufe.  Taking  all  the  indications  together,  th^ 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  mutually  supplementary  character,  (a)  The  sense  of 
hearing  by  one  person  chiefly  in  one  room — ^A.  (6)  Hearing  (one  loud  rap) 
by  three  persons,  and  one  of  them  twice  seeing  an  apparition,  in  apparently 
very  intelligent  sequence,  as  if  from  an  ultra-mundane  source— in  room  B. 
(e)  Exact  timing  of  bell-ringing — twice — in  apparently  intelligent  sequence, 
as  if  intended  chiefly  for  myself,  with  three  other  persons  also  hearing  the 
same. 

Assuming  a  fair  share  of  reason  and  common-sense  on  my  own  part,  and 
going  from  effects  to  a  possible  cause,  I  do  not  see  that  my  late  wife  (or 
possibly  some  other,  except  for  the  description  given  by  the  child,  and  what 
I  seemed  to  hear  of  names),  having  certain  limited  powers,  could  have  em- 
ployed them  more  intelligently  than  has  been  done,  [t.e.,  by  a  general  com- 
parison of  the  whole],  for  my  particular  conviction  and  comfort,  particularly 
as  regards  choice  of  times  and  variety  of  indications,  all  naturally  inexplicable. 
I  have  only  the  choice  between  this  view  and  /' inexplicable  "—dismissing 
the  idea  of  illusion  through  so  many  months.  I  feel  as  sure  of  having  heard 
all  I  have  stated  as  that  I  am  now  writing  with  pen  and  ink.  I  have  never 
felt  doubtful  as  to  the  sounds  heard  (specially  the  crashes  and  rappings), 
while  the  child  mentioned  felt  quite  as  fully  the  fear,  several  times  repeated, 
that   *'  that  woman  will  come  back." 

If  there  are  any  further  indications  I  will  record  and  mention  them  in 
continuation — say  half-yearly. 

I  look  upon  the  Psychic  Society  as  a  most  important  one,  setting  a  com- 
mon-sense example,  on  quite  sufficiently  good  grounds,  and  the  more  so, 
considering  the  evidently  great  want  of  moral  courage  among  many  who 
keep  silent,  including,  of  course,  many  who  cannot  afford  to  risk  their 
professional  prospects  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  of  many  people,  with  a 
further  disinclination  to  give  their  houses  a  kind  of  character  which  interferes 
with  rental  and  sale. 

J.  D.  Campbell. 

P.S. — I  have  forgotten  to  record  that  the  **  crashes  "  quoted  under  13th 
June,  1883,  also  occurred  two  or  three  times  just  before  that  date,  i.t,^  on 
previous  nights,  soon  after  I  got  into  bed.  More  hammer-like — not  so  loud 
— and  at  rw  oih^r  thne.  I  only  wondered  then.  Also  a  case  mentioned  by 
the  servants  as  follows  : — ^^  \f  e  ^ete  «a.U^<^«X.  (SAioist  \ii.\Se!a  kitchen  about 
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90  p.m.  when  we  were  fairly  startled  by  hearing  a  loud  sound,  as  if  a  lot  of 
wvel  had  been  violently  thrown  up  against  one  of  the  windows  (a  high  one, 
ime  seven  feet  above  groiuid  level).  We  all  went  out,  but  could  see 
oUiiiig  ;  groom  and  workmen  had  left  the  premises  for  dinner." 

"Hiese  are  old  servants  who  saw  the  last  of  my  late  wife,  attending  the 
imflraL 

In  this  case  also  the  time  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  intelligence. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  some  knockings  heard  when  people  were  moving 
hofat  the  house  and  premises.  J.  D.  C. 

EL  6.  wrote  to  ask  General  Campbell  whether  it  was  possible  that  one 
V  more  of  the  servants  might  have  seen  the  paper  which  he  wrote  on 
Ifovember  9th,  1882,  asking  for  three  raps  ;  and  also  whether  the  child 
m^t  not  have  previously  seen  his  late  wife's  dress,  hanging  up  perhaps  in 
ume  wardrobe.     The  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  written  paper  (in  pencil)  was  written  just  before  I  got  into  bed, 
kbout  11  p.m.,  and  burnt  about  5  a.m.  next  morning,  before  any  one  could 
enter  the  room,  to  avoid  remarks  by  the  servants.  Anyhow,  they  could  not 
have  made  the  loud  crashing  sounds  by  any  means  in  their  power,  nor 
knocked  on  the  wardrobe  at  foot  of  my  bed  and  in  the  room,  without  waking 
me  up,  having  a  night-light  burning  all  night.  I  am  sure  also  that  my 
servants  would  never  think  of  taking  such  liberties.  I  was  always  awake  on 
each  occasion  before  the  sounds  came,  except  once  »A  quoted. 

(2)  The  particular  dress  and  hat  (kept  as  relics)  were  under  lock  in  my 

bedroom  (which  the  children  never  entered,  or  had  any  object  in  entering), 

with  the  key  always  in  my  pocket.     The  children  were  only  on  the  bedroom 

floor  to  sleep,  and  always  accompanied  by  the  mother  (chiefly)  or  the  nurse, 

or  my  own  servants,  both  day  and  night.     I  asked  the  mother  whether  the 

child  could  have  seen  any  dress  and  hat  like  the  unusual  ones  I  had,  and  the 

loswer  was  *'No.     She  must  have  seen  something,"  t.e.,  as  a  vision — twice 

And  differently.     There  was  a  steady  intelligent  consistency  (not  on  the 

nufaoe),  showing  affectionate  intention  and  caution,  which  the  child  herself 

was  not  aware  of,  in  the  two  consecutive  statements,  and  which  no  child  of 

leven  could  have  put  together. 

J.  D.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Gumey  and  I  had  a  long  interview  with  General  Camp- 
t)ell,  Oct.  4,  1884,  and  we  carefully  inspected  the  premises.  The  house 
is  an  exceptionally  solidly-built  one,  with  extremely  thick  walls  inside; 
md  General  Campbell  assured  us  that,  since  he  built  the  house  some 
lew  years  back,  he  had  never  known  the  wood  to  crack  or  start. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    GENERAL    MEETING   ON 

May  lOth,  1889. 

The  thirty-second  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  May  10th,  1889. 

The  President,  Professor  Sidgwiok,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  gave  an    address  on  the  "  Canons  of  Evidenoe  in 
Psychical  Research." 

The  following  paper  was  then  read . — 

III 

RECENT    EXPERIMENTS    IN    CRYSTAL-VISION. 

[The  following  paper   is  contributed  by  a  lady,    well  known  to 
the  Editor,  who  prefers  for  the  present  to  remain  anonymous.] 


It  is  proposed  in  the  following  paper  t6  offer  a  short  account  o! 
some  recent   attempts   at   Crystal-vision,   experiments   in  which,  for 
purposes  of  divination  or  clairvoyance,  have  been  recorded  from  the 
earliest  ages.      I  should  have  been  glad  to  proceed  to  them  without 
further  preface ;  since,  however,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  any  English  book  bearing  directly  upon  the 
subject  of  Crystallomancy,  I  venture  to  prefix  a  few  notes  upon  its 
history  and  method.     Though  the  information   obtainable   upon  the 
subject  has,  for  the  most  part,  no  great  evidential  value,  it  is  nevertheless 
historically  interesting,  for,  just  as  the  witch-stories  contain  the  first 
hint   of  hypnotic  suggestion,   now  so  familiar,  it  may  be  possible  to 
discern  by  examination  and  experiment  whatever  element  of  truth  the 
traditions  of  mirror-gazing  may  contain,  and  perhaps  to  apply  them  to 
the  elucidation  or  illustration  of  some  of  those  questions  of  the  sub- 
conscious workings  of  mind,  on  which,  in  spite  of  great  recent  effort, 
we  have  still  much  to  learn. 

Alike  both  in  purpose  and  in  method  of  use,  and  therefore  for  our 

present  intention  to  be  classed  with  the  Crystal  as  a  means  of  divination, 

were  vessels  containing  liquid,  usually  water, — water  in  springs,  mirrors 

ot  polished  steel,  liquid  poxxt^  \xv\iO  >;>cife  ^^aXso.  <3>1  ^Jaa  Vvjajod^  and  various 

objects  having  a  reflectmg  axiria^ift,  s>x^  »a  \j5\^\j«r^\  ore  ^^'OctK^  ^^\siS8^Siofc 
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of   a  sword,  ^  and  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
)ven  the  human  finger  nail. 
With   the  use  of  one  or  more  such  means,  we  find  that  mirror- 
in    some     form     has    been    practised    for     at    least     3,000 
and  that  traces  of  it  exist  in  the  histories  of  Assyria,   Persia, 
>t,  Greece,  Rome,  China,  Japan,  India,  possibly  Nubia,  and,  in  the 
of  cup-divination,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  among  the  natives 
^  the  South  Sea  Islands.     Ceasing  to  rank  among  manifestations  of 
power,  though  as  to  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  actions  of 
considting  it,  taking  a  no  less  important  pleu>e  as  the  accredited 
vork  of  the  author  of  evil,  mirror-gazing  assumed  a  new  importance  in 
the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  reaching  its  highest  develop- 
wnt  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  finding  its  exponents  among 
tte  learned  physicians  and  mathematicians  of  the  Courts  of  Elizabeth, 
the    Italian    Princes,    the    Regent    Catherine  de    Medici,    and   the 
finperors  Maximilian  and  Rudolph. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  close  resemblance  in  the  various 
\    methods  of  employing  the  mirror,  and  in  the  mystic  symbolism  which 
surrounds  it,  not  only  in  different  ages,  but  in   different  countries. 
from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  represented  on  the  walls  of  the 
KorUi  West  palace  of  Nimroud,  down  to  the  17th  century,  when  Dr. 
Dee  placed  his  Shew-stone  on  a  cushioned  table,  **  in  the  goodly  little 
chapel  next  his  chamber,"  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  Warden  at 
Ifanchester,  the  seer  has  usually  surrounded  himself  with    the  cere- 
monialii  of  worship,  whether  to  propitiate  Pan  or  Osiris,  or  to  disconcert 
AhriniAn  or  the  Prince  of  Darkness.       In  the  same  way  we  find  that  in 
all  ages,  and  alike  in  Greece,  Rome,  Persia,  Egypt,  India,  as  well  as  in 
later  traditions  of  Europe,  the  seer,  variously  called  Speculator,  Scryer, 
Viewer,  or  Reader,  was  usually  a  child,  "  who  had  not  known  sin." 

Before  going  further  into  the  history  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as 
wen  to  give  some  account  of  the  method  pursued,  which,  as  has  been 
laid,  is  in  all  essential  features  the  same  under  all  circumstances  ;  and 
for  this  I  select  the  description  given  by  Lane  in  his  Manners  and 
Cutiams  of  the  Modem  Egyptians*  written  in  Egypt,  during  the  years 
18S3-4-'5,  which  may  then  be  compared  with  the  traditions  of  antiquity.^ 

The  curiosity  of  the  author  had  been  excited  by  Mr.  Salt,  the 
English  Consul-General,  who,  on  suspecting  his  servants  of  theft,  sent 
for  a  Mughr^b^  magician.      Mr.  Salt  himself  selected  a  boy  as  Scryer, 

>  "Blade  of  a  sword,  buckle,  or  other  shining  object."— Plin.  Hist.  Nat,y  xxxvii.  ii. 

*  VbL  L,  o.  zii 

<  A  gnostio  papyros  in  Greek,  said  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt  early  in  the 
Chriatuun  e^^  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  describes  a  scene,  in  which 
Diviaalaoo  with  the  Bowl,  under  conditions  very  8\m\^ax  U>  NiVl<c»&  ol  '^x.  IjasoA.'^ 
Btorjr,  §onDM  an  enentmL  feature. 
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while  the  magician  occupied  himself  with  writing  charms  on  pieoM 
paper  which,  with  incense  and  perfumes,  were  afterwards  burnt  ii.i 
brazier  of  charcoal.      After  drawing  a  diagram  in  the  boy's  right 
into  the  middle  of  which  he  poured  some  ink,  the  magician  desired  V/jj^c-^ 
to    look  into    it  fixedly,  when,  after  seeing    various  visionary  *      ■ '  ^ 
as  directed,  the  boy    finally  perceived  the  guilty  person,  who, 
the  description  given  of  his  dress  and  stature,  was  recognised 
certain  labourer,  who,  on  being  arrested,  confessed  his  crime. 

This  incident  prompted  Lane  to  further  inquiries,  and  on  a  siibn> 
quent  occasion  other  results  were  obtained,  and  the  proceedings  ait 
described  with  greater  detail. 

First,  invocations  were  written  on  paper  by  the  magician,  summon^ 
ing  his  two  Genii,  then  a  verse  from  the  Koran  "  to  open  the  boy's  eyoi 
in  a  supernatural  manner.  ...  to  make  his  sight  pieroe  into 
what  is  to  us  the  invisible  world."  These  were  thrown  into  a  chafing- 
dish  containing  live  charcoal,  frankincense,  coriander  seed,  and  benaoin. 

A  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  had  been  chosen  at  random  from  a 
number  who  happened  to  be  passing  in  the  street,  and  the  magidaa, 
taking  hold  of  his  right  hand,  drew  in  the  palm  of  it  a  magic  sqnaie^ 
that  is  to  say,  one  square  inscribed  within  another,  and  in  the  space 
between  certain  Arabic  numerals ;  then,  pouring  ink  in  the  centre,  bade 
the  boy  look  into  it  attentively.  At  first  he  could  see  only  the  face  of  the 
magician,  but  proceeding  with  his  inspection,  while  the  other  continued 
to  drop  written  invocations  into  the  chafing-dish,  he  at  length  described  a 
man  sweeping  with  a  broom,  then  a  scene  in  which  flags  and  soldiers 
appear,^  and  finally  Lane  asks  that  Lord  Nelson  should  be  called  for. 
The  boy  describes  a  man  in  European  clothes  of  dark  blue,  who  has 
lost  his  left  arm,  but  adds,  on  looking  more  intently,  "  No,  it  is  placed 
to  his  breast."  Lord  Nelson  generally  had  an  empty  sleeve  attached  to 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  but  as  it  was  the  rigJU  arm  he  had  lost^  Lane 
adds,  "  Without  saying  that  I  suspected  the  boy  had  made  a  mistake, 
I  asked  the  magician  whether  the  objects  appeared  in  the  ink  as  if 
actually  before  the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a  glass,  which  makes  the  right  appear 
left.  He  answered  they  appeared  as  in  a  mirror.  This  rendered  the 
boy's  description  faultless." 

Among  the  Greeks,  various  methods  of  divination  by  reflections  on 
glass  or  water  were  used.  L  Hydromancy.  This  was  practised  chiefly 
at  Patrae,  a  city  on  the  sea  coast  of  Achaia,  where  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Demeter.    Before  the  temple  was  a  fountain  in  which  were 

^  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  a  lady  mentioned  by  Lane— a  friend  of  his  own, 
who  was  invited  to  act  as  Scryer, — also  saw  a  man  with  a  broom,  that  the  same  vision 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Dee,  and  that  various  accounts  of  Egyptian  mirror-gazing,  given 
by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  and  by  Kinglake,  speak  of  flags.  Cp.  Account  of  Lord  Prodhoe, 

in  Nortcs  ArfUjrosiancE. — BUickioood,  Am"5^.,\^\. 
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delivei*ed  oracles,  very  famous  for  the  truth  of  their  predictions.  These 
were  not  given  upon  every  account,  but  concerned  only  the  events  of 
diseas^.^  The  manner  of  consulting  was  this  :  they  let  down  a  mirror 
by  a  small  cord  into  the  fountain,  so  that  the  lower  edge  might 
just  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  not  be  covered  by  it ;  this  done, 
they  offered  incense  and  prayers  to  the  goddess,  then  looked  upon  the 
mirror,  and  from  the  various  figures  and  images  represented  in  it,  made 
conjectures  concerning  the  patient.  2.  Lecanomancy,  divination  by  a 
bowl  containing  water  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wine.  The  Scholiast 
upon  Lycophron  believes  this  method  to  have  been  practised  by 
Ulysses,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  stories  of  his  consultation 
with  the  ghost  of  Tiresias.  3.  Catoptromancy,  in  which  mirrors  were 
used  without  water.  Sometimes  it  was  performed  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  middle  part  of  which  was  called  gaster,  and  then  the 
divination  termed  Gastromancy  (4),  in  which  glass  vessels  were  used 
filled  with  clear  water,  and  surrounded  by  torches.  A  demon  was 
invoked,  and  a  boy  appointed  to  observe  whatever  appearances  arose 
by  the  demon's  action  upon  the  water.  5.  Onychomancy,^  "  performed 
by  the  nails  of  an  unpolluted  boy,  covered  with  oil  and  soot,  which  they 
turned  to  the  sun,  the  reflection  of  whose  rays  were  believed  to 
represent  by  certain  images  the  things  they  had  a  mind  to  be  satisfied 
about."  '  6.  Crystallomancy,  "  performed  by  polished  and  enchanted 
crystals^  in  which  future  events  were  signified  by  certain  marks  and 
figures." 

We  find  still  existing  in  India  *  a  mode  of  divination  with  mirrors 
(called  "unjoun" — black  lamps),  which  reminds  us  of  the  Greek 
hydromancy,  in  which  a  child,  gazing  into  a  mirror,  sees  the  image  of 
the  sick  person,  whose  recovery  is  in  question.  Indian  magicians  have 
also  another  process,  which  resembles  that  practised  in  Egypt.  Incense, 
made  after  elaborate  and  careful  rules,  is  burnt,  and  the  remains 
collected,  which,  after  being  moistened  with  castor-oil,  are  poured  into 
the  hands  of  a  child,  who  sees  visions  of  spirits  and  demons. 

Reinaud,  quoting  from  an  Arab  MS.,  gives  the  following  as  the 
method  of  mirror-gazing  among  the  Mussulmans : — 

If  one  is  in  need  of  something,  he  writes  on  the  edge  of  a  mirror  the 
names  of  Gabriel,  Azrael,  Raphael,  and  Aarafel,  with  words  from  the  Koran, 
relating  to  the  Omnipotence  of  God.  He  then  fasts  for  seven  days  of  strict 
retirement,  and  then,  the  mirror  being  held,  either  by  himself,  or  by  man, 

1  Cp.  Potter*8  AfUiquiUes  of  Oreeet^  Vol.  I.  cxL  Pausanias,  vii.,  21, 12.  Bouch^ 
Lederoq,  HUAoire  de  la  Divination  dans  VAntiquiU^  II.  255. —Del  Rio,  Disquis,  Mag.^ 
Lib.  IV.  Quest.  6,  Sec  3. 

'  Boiasard,  Trac  Div.,  c.  v.,  p.  17. 

•  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece^  Vol.  I.  cxviii. 

*  Mauiy,  La  Magie  et  VAstrologie,  p.  43S ;  cp.  Herklot,  Mussulman  and  Hindoo 
Mirrors^  p.  375. 
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wonuui,  or  child,  no  matter  who,  hs  recites  many  ptsyeiB,  and  »  ei 
■Mwfa&t  be  needs.' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note   here   that  the  ingenious  mt 
mirrors  found  in  Cliino,  India,  and  Japan,  the  secret  of  whicll 
examined    by   Mr.    James  Prinaep,  Wolff,  of   Berlin,  and  Sir  f 
Brewster,  are  concerned  with  purely  physical  magic,  and  appear  I 
in  no  way  connected  with  our  present  subject. 

Reinaud  also  refers  to  a  Persian  romance,  in  which  it  is  □ 
that  if  a  mirror  be  covered  with  ink  and  placed  in  froat  o!  &f* 
it  will  indicate  whatever  he  wishes  to  know.  V  S 

F)rthagoras  is  said  to  have  written  on  a  steel  mirror  with  hi  \ 
blood,  and  to  have  made  his  friends  read  the  message  by  the  lignwrf 
the  full  moon,  which  appeared  to  reveal  the  message  as  a  reflectw^ 
from  her  own  surface.- 

HiaroBT. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  history  of  cup  and  mirror  divi]utti<» 
takes  us  back  to  the  earliest  ages.  The  art  of  divination,  of  whidi 
this  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms,  is  ascribed  to  various  sonrces. 
.^schylus  3  refers  it  to  Prometheus,  Cicero  *  to  the  Assyrians  and 
Etrurians,  Zoroaster  to  Ahriman,  Varro  to  the  Persian  Magi,'  and  a 
very  large  class  (it  authors,  from  the  Christian  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
downwards,  to  the  devil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Cup  of  Joseph,  "  in  which  my 
Lord  drinketh  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth,"^  was  one  used  for  magical 
purposes,  though  there  are  some  who  tell  us  that  even  here  the  mis- 
translator  has  been  at  work.  The  treulition  seems  the  more  probable, 
inasmuch  as  cups  having  special  properties  figiare  largely  in  the 
earliest  Egyptian  sculptures,'  having  a  further  symbolic  reference  to 
Egypt  as  the  cup  of  the  Nile,  and  also  to  cycles  or  periods  of  time. 

'  Reinaud,  Dfieriptvm  do  Monumcnlt  Mutulouiiu  du  Cabinet  de  M.  le  Dae  dt 
Blaeru.     Pftrig,  1828.     Vol.  II.,  p.  9. 

"  "  The  moon's  orb  in  round  jnel  an  mirrorB  are,  and  there  is  s  nying  that  those 
who  are  Bkilled  in  audi  matters  can  in  this  way  bring  the  goddesa  down.  There  is. 
too,  a  trick  of  Pythagoras  which  is  played  by  means  of  a  reflector  of  this  kind.  When 
the  moon  ja  full,  if  anyone  writes  with  blood  anything  he  pleases  on  a  mirror  and  holds 
it  up  to  the  moon,  having  previously  bidden  a  friend  to  stand  behind  him,  hia  friend, 
looking  intently  at  the  moon's  reflected  orb,  will  read  everything  which  was  written  on 
the  mirror  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  the  moon." — Scholiaat'a  Note  on  Aristoptuuiea' 
Niihei,  V.  750. 

'  jEsch.,  i'romrtAenj  VinHut,  102. 

«  Cicero,  De  Div.  I.  i.  and  I.  ii.,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  i.  326, 

'  S.  Augustine,  Dt  Civ.  Dei.,  vii.  35, 

•Greg.  Nai.  Works.  Kd.  Bened,  ii.  137  and  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt.,  vii.  ,16; 
Gen.  iliv.  5-16 ;  cp.  Bunler'a  Oriental  Cuttotai,  p.  £>. 

T  Jfintrek  and  iU  Falaeci,  Bonomi,  p.  265 ;  Ed.  1M53.  Havemick,  Intro.  In  ttf 
Peniateuch.    Cardan,  Dt  Bcrum  Vmia.,  ca?.  M. 
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Tbe  Persian  poets  make  frequent  allusion  to  the  Cup  of  Giamschid, 
which  could  be  seen  the  whole  world  and  all  the  things  which  were 
^^     in  it,"i  and  to  the  existence  of  which  they  ascribed  the  prosperity 
^^■Mheir  ancient  monarchs. 

Tb  the  possession  of  such  a  vessel  the  Orientals  ascribe  the  wisdom 
Solomon,  ^  and  that  used  by  Alexander  the  Great  was  probably  of 
mystic  properties.3 

The  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Divination  at  Nimroud, 

referred  to,  represents  the  king  as  drinking  or  divining  in  the 

ice  of  the  gods  of  Assyria. 

The  question  as  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  TJrim  and  Thummim 

one  upon  which  scholars  and  theologians,  rabbinical  and  Christian, 

^ve  hesitated  in  all  ages  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion.^     I  shall, 

kowever,  venture  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  another  connection,  and 

for  the  present  will  merely  add  that  the  earliest  and  best  accredited 

^tiditions  assert  that  the  sacred  gems  worn  upon  the  breast  of   the 

Bigh  Priest  symbolised  light,  and  were  probably  of  some  colourless 

stone,  in  which  light  was  embodied  in  clearest  purity,  probably  diamond 

or  rock  crystal^ 

Of  the  practice  of  mirror-gazing  among  the  Greeks,  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  but  little  change  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
ages,  from  what  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  who,  travelling  through 
Greece  in  the  second  century,  visited  Patne  in  Achaia,  and  witnessed 
the  practice  of  catoptromancy  by  means  of  a  mirror  suspended  over 
water,  with  the  usual  incantations  and  burning  of  incense.^ 

The  instances  of  divination  by  mirror  or  crystal  gazing  which  occur 
among  the  Romans  are  so  closely  allied  in  kind  and  in  method  to  those 
of  Egypt  and  Greece  as  scarcely  to  need  special  mention/  Varro  tells 
a  story  of  a  child  who  was  consulted  as  to  the  war  of  Mithridates,  ^  and 


1  BoDoiiii,  p.  266. 

s  D'Herbelot  a.  v.  "  Giamschid  *'  (  =  Vase  of  the  Sun),  Occult  Sciences,  817.  Cp. 
Fwlm  xtL  5;  zxiiL  5;  also  in  reference  to  its  superstitions,  Babylon  spoken  of  as 
a  *'  Golden  Cup,"  Jer.  U.  7.  Such  was  perhaps  the  cup  made  by  Merlin.  Faerie 
Qmem,  UL  2, 19. 

>  ThMt  a  gtroog  feeling  still  exists  in  the  East  on  the  subject  of  cup  divination  is 
fllnatntod  by  the  following :— "  When  Seringapatam  was  stormed  by  General  Harris 
and  Sir  David  Baird,  the  unfortunate  Tippoo  Saib  retired  during  the  heat  of  the 
oonflici  to  gaze  on  hie  divining  cup.  After  remaining  a  long  while  in  profound  absorp- 
tkn  be  rushed  desperately  among  the  combatants  in  the  breach,  and  fell  there  covered 
with  woonda.'' — Eneye,  Met,,  Occult  Science,     Elihu  Rich. 

*  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  S.  Augustine,  and  many  others  meet  us  with  such  expres- 
noos  as  "Non  constat,"  "Nesdmus,*'  '*  Difficile  est  in  venire." 

•  Epittles  to  the  Seven  Churches^  Trench,  p.  125. 
«  Pausanias,  VII.,  21,  12. 

'  Cioero^  De  Div.,  L  56. 

'Apaleina,  Apoloff.  c.   41,  Ed.  Hildeb.,  p.  536.     ^ee  «^«o  C^sn^*^!^'^  ksScvs^^^aM^ 
Ooe.  PkiL  RL,cb.  67. 
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children,  we  learn,  were  consulted  by  Fabius.     It  is  also  said  tliai 
child  foresaw  by  reading  in  a  mirror  the  issue  of  the  contest 
Severus  and  Tullius  Crispinus,  and  revealed  the  prophecy  to 
Julianus,  by  whom  the  oracle  was  consulted.  ^ 

We  learn  from  Pliny  ^  that  in  the  arts  of  divination  the  ancieot 
Britons  excelled  even  the  Persians  themselves,  but  we  have  no  meut 
of  discovering  whether  any  form  of  mirror  or  crystal  gazing  was  knovi  | 
to  them.  3 

The  arts  of  the  crystal  seers,  or  as  they  were  called  in  the  Ckrancfli 
of  the  Church,  "  Specularii,"  seem  to  have  passed,  with  but  littfe 
change  except  in  outward  ceremonial,  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
Pagan  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

Casaubon  ^  tells  a  story  of  a  Latin  Christian  who  was  freqnentlj 
mortified  by  seeing  the  opposite  faction  victorious  in  the  games.  He 
accordingly  sought  out  Hilarion,  a  monk  of  great  piety,  who  put  into 
his  hand  a  vase  of  water,  in  which  he  saw  horses  and  chariots,  and 
became  aware  that  they  were  under  magical  spells.  Hilarion  dissipated 
the  enchantment  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  his  client  departed, 
giving  thanks  to  God. 

The  Specularii,  or  those  who  inquired  into  the  future  with  the  aid 
of  a  mirror,  had  a  large  following  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  Councils  of  a  Synod  convened  by  S.  Patrick  and  two  others 
about  450,*^  which  shows  that  the  infection  had  spread  as  far  as 
Ireland.*^  John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres  1177-1181,  has  left  us 
a  list  of  procedures  against  the  Speculafii,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
heretics,  and  fell  under  the  ban  of  tlie  Church." 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  writing  about  the  same  period,  says  that  the 
peculiar  gift  of  seeing  visions  possessed  by  children  is  not  to  bt* 
ascribed  to  any  virtue  of  innocence  or  power  of  nature,  but  is  the  work 
of  the  devil ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  S.  Thomas  and  John  of  Salisbun 
and  a  special  condemnation  from  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris. 

1  Spartian  Did.  Jul.,  vii. ;  Bouch^  Leclercq.  Op.  cit.,  Note,  p.  341,  Vol.  I.  "Oi 
prenait  uri  mirroir  et  un  enfant  y  voyait  I'image  de  I'avenir,  non  avec  ses  yeux  qu 
^taient  band^s,  mais  avec  le  sonimet  de  la  tete,  probablement  *  enchant^.*  C'est  d 
cette  fa^on  que  Didiua  Julianus  apprit  sa  chute  prochaine,  et  ravenement  de  Sevfer^  " 

'■^  Hist.  Nat.y  XXX.,  13. 

3  "  II  est  probable  que  les  druides  tenaient  d'une  source  orientale  leurs  doctrine 
sur  la  vertu  des  pierres,  dont  on  retrouve  des  traces  parmi  les  traditions  populaires  d 
rAnnorique  et  parmi  celles  des  parties  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  Tlrlande,  oil  1 
dniidiarae  s'est  conserve  plus  longtemps.  Les  Ecossais  attachent  encore  une  vertu  j»a 
ticulifere  K  certaines  pierres  nommees  caim-gorm  qu*on  trouve  dans  leurs  paj's.**— I: 
Rt^si^,  Sciences  OceuUcs,  II.  p.  98. 

**  Ad  Spartian.,  c.  vii.  250.     Paris,  1603.     Ed.  Casaubon. 

*  Brand  8  Popular  Antiquities,  \W.,  ^.^\. 

"  La  Mn(fie  et  I  Astrologif ,  "NlaMxy,  VV-  ^*^-"^^- 
7  John  of  SaUsbury .    Polycmt.,  1.,  e.  -m., *n . 
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the  Specularii  continued  to   flourish,^  and  the  art  of  mirror- 
lingered  on  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  received  a  new 
and  soon  reached  its  highest  development,  not  in  the  hands  of 
charlatan  or  nameless   heretic,  but  under  the  auspices  of  a 
I  «Ocmrt  physician  or  a  University  professor. 

K^  The  time  was  at  hand  in  which  men  began  to  think  for  themselves, 
F -;jiKke  in  literature,  politics,  and  religion ;  when,  just  as  a  nobleman 
[  dired  also  to  be  a  poet,  a  statesman  to  question  a  priest,  or  a  country 
patleman  to  inquire  into  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  so  despite  the 
.^feriors  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  prosecutions  of  civil  law 
01  the  other,^  men  of  learning,  repute,  and  acknowledged  position  began 
to  inquire  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  natural  magic. 

At  the  time  of  the  struggle  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  we 
are  told  that  the  action  of  the  French  was  influenced  by  a  magician, 
yrhx^  by  means  of  the  reflections  in  a  mirror,  discovered  to  the  Parisians 
the  progress  of  events  at  Milan. 

A  little  later,  we  find  Catherine  de  Medici  consulting  a  magician, 
who  shows  her  by  means  of  a  mirror  how  long  her  sons  would  occupy 
the  throne.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  if  the  seer  on  this 
occasion  were,  as  seems  very  probable,  Jean  Femel,  Court  physician  to 
Henry  II.,  who  has  recorded  ^  that  he  saw  figures  in  a  mirror  which 
expressed  their  meaning  in  gesture  so  significant  that  even  his  assistants 
understood  them.^ 

Pico  de  Mirandola  (1463-94)^  himself  a  foe  to  astrologers,,  who 
had  declared  his  death  in  his  32nd  year,  was  nevertheless  "  infatu^ 
de  la  vertu  des  mirroirs  constell^,  et  assurait  qu'il  suffisait  d^en  faire 
fabriquer  un  sous  une  constellation  favorable,  et  de  donner  k  son  corps 
la  temperature  convenable,  pour  lire  dans  le  pass^  le  pr^ent  et  Tavenir."^ 
Johann  Rist,^  an  accomplished  mathematician  and  scholar,  tells  of  a 
crystal  made  by  Wisblro  in  Augsburg  in  which  were  seen  men  and 
animals.  ^ 

1  "  Already  (1466)  were  crystals  used  in  England,  and  their  inspection  brought  to 
a  ■dence.'* — Die  Sicktbare  und  die  Unsichtbare  WeU.    Max  Perty,  1881. 

*  '*  En  1609  on  bHila  en  place  de  Grbve  le  Sorcier  normand  Saint  Grermain,  pour 
avoir  fait  en  oompagnie  d*une  f emme  et  d'un  m^ecin,  usage  de  miroirs  magiques." 
Le  Mercure  fran^is^  1609,  p.  348. — Wierus,  Pseudo-Monarchia  Dcemonum,  Lib.  III., 
c.  xiL  6. 

*  Femel,  De  Abditis  Rerura  Catisis,  I.,  xi. 

*  Biichael  Nostradamiis  and  Cosimo  Ruggieri  were  Court  astrologers  to  Catherine 
de  MedicL 

*  Maary,  La  Maffie  H  VAstrologiey  p.  431. 

*  Rist,  a  voluminous  writer  both  in  Grerman  and  Latin,  was  the  founder  of  a 
literary  society  under  the  title  of  the  Order  of  the  Swan.  The  essay  quoted  is  one  of 
a  series  apparently  published  monthly,  and  containing  much  quaint  talk  upon  various 
■abjects— mathematics,  medicine,  verse,  music,  magic —between  himself  and  his 
friendM. 

7 IHe  AlUr-JEdelste  ZeU  VerkuHung  der  ganzcn  Welt,  i-on  dci^i  Ru«l\ocnA^^%^*^*^* 
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Aubrey,  writing  in  1696,^  refers  to  the  earlier  practice  of  mirror  or 
crystal-reading  in  Italy.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  he  says,  when 
Ambassador  at  Venice,  ''did  find  one  who  did  sho^  him  there  m 
a  glass,  things  past  and  to  come " ;  and  Sir  Marmadnke  T^ng^ 
when  in  Italy,  went  to  a  magician,  who  showed  him  in  a-  glass  a  yuub 
of  himself  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  at  which  he,  being  a  devtmi 
Protestant,  was  properly  shocked,  but  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  vhoi 
he  later  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  "  He  told  Mr.  Thomas  Heiuhav 
this  himself." 

Bodin,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  in  Toulouse  (d.  1596),  and  author 
of  works  on  demonology,  gives  a  story  of  a  fellow-townsman,  who  lued 
to  divine  by  the  finger  nail  of  a  boy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  universally  the  theory  of  devil-posBtt- 
sion  was  held  in  regard  to  the  stone,  and  even  writers  holding  widetj 
different  views  such  as  Naud^,^  Cornelius  Agrippa,^  and  his  popl* 
Wier  or  Wierus  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  opponents  Bodin  and  Dd 
Rio  ^  on  the  other,  all  maintained  the  hypothesis,  though  they  ma^ 
use  of  it  for  different  ends.  Pomponatiiis,^  Femel,  and  the  persecntang 
De  I'Ancre  and  his  colleague  Espaignol,  also  recognised  a  superoatnnl 
cause  for  the  phenomena. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  Dr.  Dee,  who  perhaps  the  greatest^ 
is  certainly  the  most  voluminous  exponent  of  the  art  of  ciystalloinancj    I 
in  this  or  any  other  country.     He  is  thus  described  by  Hudibras  :— 

I've  read  Dee's  prefaces  before, 

The  Devil  and  Euclid  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  all  the  intrigues  'twixt  him  and  Kelly 

LescuB  and  the  Emperor  would  tell  ye, 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  devil's  looking-glass,  a  stone  ;  ^ 

Where  pla3mig  with  him  at  Bo  Peep 

He  solved  all  problems  ne'er  so  deep. 

—FaH  IL,  CatU^  3. 

John  Dee   was   born   in   London,    1527,    was   Fellow    of   Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  visited  the  Low  Countries  in  1547,  lived  afterwards 

^  Aubrey's  MiweUanieSt  pp.  129-30. 

2  Naud^,   1600-53,  physician  and  librarian  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  author  of 
Apolofjic  pour  Ics  Grand$  Homines  acciisds  de  la  Magie. 

*  See  Dc  Inccrt.  ct  Vanit.  ScierUiar.^  cxxvi. 

'*Wier,  for  30  years  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  of  high  medical 
reputation. 

5  Del  Rio,  1551-1608. 

«  Pomponatius,  1462-1525. 

7  Mr.  Hockley  considers  the  stone  here  alluded  to,  to  be  one  which,  having  come 
into  the  hands  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  in  1842,  and 
which  he  describes  as  "composed  apparently  of  a  flat  circular  and  highly  polished 
piece  of  cannel  coal,  about  6  inches  in  diameter." 
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X^ouvain   and   Paris,  and  returned  to  England  in  1551,  when  he 

Rector  of  Upton-on-Sevem.     He  was  arrested  under  Mary,  on 

of  being  attached  to  the  cause  of  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards 

him  much  kindness,^  and  when  in  1564  he  left  England  to  pay 

m  TiBit  to  the  Emperor,  and  fell  sick  at  Louvain  she  sent  two  doctors  to 

Iwiiiire  into  his  condition.     Iiater,  Dee  settled  at  Mortlake,  where  he 

IwWMne  famous  as  an  astrologer,  and  where  in  1583  his  library  of  4,000 

books  was  plundered  by  the  people. 

In  1582  Dee  became  associated  with  Kelly,  with  whom  he  was 
nduoed  to  go  to  Germany  to  visit  Albert  Lasky.^  He  was  afterwards 
btnished  from  Poland  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  in  1589  was  recalled 
hf  Elisabeth  to  England.  Through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  and  Lady  Warwick  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
tvo  years  after.  Warden  of  Manchester  College.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.  he  fell  under  suspicion  and  himself  invited  inquiry  into  his  life. 
lUs  was  refused,  and  he  retired  to  Mortlake,  where  he  died  in  1608. 

His  son  Arthur,  often  mentioned  in  his  book,  was  brought  up  under 
CMTKlffP  and  became  Court  physician  to  Charles  I. 

His  account  of  his  various  experiments  may  be  read  in  a  thick  folio 
Yolume,  edited  with  a  quaint  and  entertaining  preface  by  Meric 
Ossaubon,'  who  belonged  .to  the  generation  following  that  of  Dee,  and 
who  examines  the  subject  with  much  learning  and  care,  though  with  an 
amusing  air  of  superiority  and  condescension.  He  seems  entirely  to 
acquit  Dee  of  the  charge  of  charlatanry  and  imposture,  which  has  been 
brought  upon  him  by  some,  for  he  says  : — 

I  think  no  man  will  make  any  question  but  the  poor  man  did  deal  with 
all  possible  simplicity  and  sincerity,  to  the  utmost  of  his  understanding  at 
the  time.  And  truly,  this  one  thing  excepted,  his  mistaking  of  evil  spirits 
for  good,  it  doth  not  appear  by  anything  but  that  he  had  understanding  and 
perfect  use  of  lus  reason  to  the  veiy  last. 

Dee's  method  differed  so  far  from  that  of  his  predecessors  that  his 
scryer  or  seer,  Kelly,  could  not  be  described  as  "  unpolluted,"  or  "one 
that  had  not  knovm  sin,"  for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  well  known 
scoundrel,  to  which  recognition  the  fact  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
both  his  ears,  for  some  misdeeds  in  Lancashire,  bore  sufficient  testimony. 
The  child,  who  seems  to  be  a  necessary  member  of  the  dramatis 
pertoncB  of  crystal  drama,  existed,  however,  in  Madimi,  one  of  their 

>  **  Her  Majesiie  willed  me  to  fetch  my  glass  so  famous,  and  to  shew  mito  her  some 
off  ibs  pcopertieB  of  it,  which  I  did  ;  her  Majestie  being  taken  down  from  her  horse  by 
the  Eari  of  Leicester,  did  see  some  of  the  properties  of  that  glass,  to  her  Majestie's 
great  cootentment  and  delight." — IHart/  of  Dr.  Dee,  March  16th,  1575. 

*  Baferred  to  by  Hudibras  as  '*  Lescns." 

<  Ifierio  OaaaaboD,  son  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  was  a 
and  oritie,  Rector  of  Bleadon,  in  Somerset,  d.  1671. 

2k 
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most  frequent  spirit  visitors,  with  whom  the  story  opens,  and  who  ii  i 
thus  described  : —  j 

A  pretty  girle  of  seven  or  nine  years  of  age,  attired  on  her  head  with  her 
hair  rowled  up  before  and  hanging  down  veiy  long  behind,  with  a  gown  d  i 
Sey,  changeable  green  and  red,  with  a  train  that  seemed  to  play  up  and  dom  ; 
like,  and  seemed  to  go  in  and  out  behind  my  books,  lying  on  heaps. 

She  was  a  bright,  pleasant,  little  creature,  anxious  to  make  hendf 
useful,  even  to  the  extent  of  wishing  to  learn  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Syriac,  in  order  to  be  helpful  to  Dr.  Dee,  and  begging  to  be  tan^^t 
to  spell.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  dull  time  at  home,  to  judge  from  ber 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  two  old  savcmts  such  as  Dee  and  Kelly,  hot 
it  usually  happened  that  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  enjoy  herself  ber 
mother,  a  somewhat  ill-tempered  person,  carried  her  off  to  her  domestic 
duties,  apparently  the  care  of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Thej 
had  also  some  20  other  visitors,  who  appear  in  the  crystal  in  endles  i 
variety,  from  Angelicall  Creatures  and  Spirituall  Beings  down  to  a 
Divel  of  Hell.  Dee  seems  to  have  had  a  theory  that  the  Crystal  or 
Shew-stone  was  a  means  of  testing  the  spirits  whether  they  were  o! 
God,  for  he  says  they  "  had  warrant  that  into  the  stone  no  wicked 
spirits  should  enter,  but  without  the  stone  ill-doers  might  deal  with 
them  unless  God  prevented  it."  However,  if  it  be  true  of  spirits  as  o! 
men,  that  "  by  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them,"  one  would  hesitate, 
after  reading  the  history,  to  give'  adhesion  to  his  creed  in  this 
particular. 

Some  of  their  visitors  are  described  minutely.  One  is,  "  A  woman 
like  an  old  Mayde,  in  a  red  petticoat,  and  with  a  red  silk  upper  bodies, 
her  hair  rowled  about  like  a  Scottish  woman,  the  same  being  yellow." 

Another, — "  A  goodly  tall  man,  aged,  all  in  black,  with  a  Hat  on 
his  head." 

We  have  also,  "  A  young  man  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  ditch," — "  a 
multitude  of  young  children," — "  a  thin-visaged  man,"  and  among  the 
Angelicall  beings,  Esmeli,  Gabriel,  Michael,  Nalvage,  Uriel,  as  to  whom 
Casaubon  says,  "  Whether  all  Interlocutors  I  know  not,  because  I  do 
not  remember,  neither  doth  it  much  concern." 

They  not  only  see  these  persons  but  liold  long  conversations  witb 
them  ;  the  stone  also  produces  other  sounds,  sometimes  of  a  somewhat 
disturbing  nature.  On  one  occasion,  Kelly  says,  "I  have  heard  a  voice 
about  the  Sliew  Stone  very  greiit,  as  though  men  were  beating  down  o: 
mud  walls, — the  thumping,  shussing,  and  cluttering,  is  such."  Anothe 
time  we  read,  "  It  thundereth  in  the  Stone." 

The  nature  of  the  messages  received  is  as  varied  as  the  style  of  th 

messengers.    The  Angelicall  Beings  usually  relieve  themselves  of  a  goo< 

deal  of  "  Sermon-like  ^tuS^"  «»o\\\ftvj\vaX.  ^sXaXa  ^^sA^Javw  \i\  equality,  an< 

with  an  affectation  oi  oT\^ivaX\\,>j ,  a.xv^  «ia  \is&\«si\N:\wv  ^\  Kxsss^-^^^'ifc ' 
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"thiMr  teaching,  with  which  in  our  own  day  we  are  tolerably  familiar  at 

the  hands  of  our  lady  novelists.    Madimi  is  a  pleasant  little  chatterbox. 

The  Scottish  Mayde  was  apparently  "  on  a  journey,  too  busy-wise  to 

rtop  talking,"  and  somewhat  offended  by  the  persistence  with  which  a 

Man,   whom  she  met  on  her  way,  inquired,  like    another    historical 

<iiaracter,  "  "Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  Maid  ? "     She  answers, 

"Belyk  you  are  of  kjm  to  these  men," — some  others  she  had  met, — 

"fwr  they  are  also  desirous  to  know  whither  I  go." 

However  unsatisfactory  Kelly  *  may  have  been  in  private  life,  his 
ttioerity  witii  regard  to  the  crystal  seems  fairly  established  by  the 
Ulowing  story. 

It  seems  that,  if  contemporary  history  is  to  be  trusted,  Kelly  had 
•old  himself  to  the  devil,  who  promised  he  should  live  1,000  years. 
(He  died  at  something  like  four-score.)  Perhaps  with  a  view  to  provide 
for  so  long  a  career,  KeUy  was  anxious  to  sell  his  accomplishments  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  ungratefully  left  his  master  in  the  lurch  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Once,  however,  his  designs  were  frustrated ; 
though,  by  the  way,  I  think  the  story  ends  in  his  receiving  an  addition 
to  his  salary.  There  appeared,  after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  prayer 
and  self-mortification,  "  One  in  the  very  top  of  the  frame  of  the  Shew- 
stone  much  like  Michael,"  and  soon  certain  words  are  seen,  which 
Kelly,  not  understanding  the  Greek  character,  declared  to  be  "  Ghyb- 
brish."  Madimi,  whose  classical  studies  seem  not  to  have  advanced  far, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  language  is  Syriacke,  in  which  she  was  supported 
by  Dee,  "  but  this  he  said,"  adds  Casaubon  commenting  on  the  story, 
"tojeer  at  Kelly." 

However,  the  message,  as  translated  by  Casaubon,  runs  thus  : — 

This  fellow  will  overthrow  this  work  His  baggage  is  in  a  readiness  And 
he  doth  veiy  much  endeavour  To  withdraw  himself  from  this  common 
friendship  Take  heed  that  you  give  him  no  occasion  For  he  doth  mightily  plot 
by  art  and  cunning  How  he  may  leave  you  for  ever.' 

The  descriptions  given  of  the  Shew-stone  itself  ^  are  so  fragmentary 
and  conflicting  that  Casaubon  is  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Dee  had  more  stones 
than  one,  which  he  accounted  sacred,  including  the  "  Principal  Stone  " 

1  W.  Soott,  afterdescribingthe  useof  crystals,  writed :  '*  Dr.  Dee,  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician had  a  stone  of  this  kind,  and  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon  concerning 
the  spirits  attached  to  it,  their  actions  and  answers,  by  the  report  of  one  Kelly,  who 
acted  aa  his  viewer.  The  unfortunate  Dee  was  ruined  by  his  associates  both  in  fortune 
and  in  reputation."    Demonologp  and  Witchcraft^  p.  339  seq. 

*  KeUy  afterwards  owned  to  Dr.  Dee  "that  unless  this  had  so  fain  out  he  would 
have  gone  beyond  the  seas,  taking  ship  at  Newcastle,  within  8  dayes  next,"  p.  28. 

*  Now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  MuBeum.  It  is  interesting  also  to  know 
that  Dee's  library,  the  scene  of  his  crystal  visions,  remains  almost  as  he  left  it  in  Man- 
dtmter  ChUege,  difScult  though  it  be  to  associate  any  hue  ol  xoTDAXkn^  vi\>^  ^^KRK!!t&  %ic^ 

Mackened  with  dirt  &nd  money-getting. 
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and  **this    other  stone/'  and  "first  sanctified  Stone,"  usual  "Bhev* 
stone,  and  Holy  Stone."     In  another  place  he  sajs : — 

The  form  of  it  was  round,  as  appeareth  hy  some  coarse  representation!  tf 
it  in  the  margins  (not  given  in  edition  of  1669),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  pretty  higness.  It  seems  it  was  most  like  unto  crystal,  as  it  is  catted 
sometimes  Inspecto  Ohiystallo, — nihil  visihile  appamit  in  chiystallo  aaoaka^ 
pneter  ipsius  ciystalli  yisihili  (sic.)  formam.  .  .  .  It  is  a  secret  of  Ifagpik 
which  happily  may  he  grounded,  in  part  at  least,  upon  some  natural  reaiot 
(not  known  unto  us),  to  represent  Objects  (externally  not  visible)  in  smootk 
things. 

Of  the  history  of  the  stone,  or  how  it  came  into  Dee's  hands,  w 
can  discover  nothing.  It  appears  in  the  very  first  scene,  and  is  aa 
important  feature  in  almost  every  part  of  the  story.  In  a  letter  tD 
Rodolph,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Dee  says  (p.  223) : — 

The  Holy  Angels  for  these  two  years  and  a  half  have  used  to  infbim 
me    .     .     •     Yea,   they  have  brought  me  a  Stone  of  that  value  that  no    | 
Earthly  Kingdom  is  of  that  worthinesse  as  to  be  compared  to  the  vertue  or 
dignity  thereof. 

And  in  another  place  (p.  245) : — 

The  Emperour,  desirous  to  see  the  Stone  brought  to  me  by  an  Angd, 
willed  me  to  come  to-morrow  also  to  diner. 

Gasaubon,  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  its  origin,  suggests 
that  the  reader,  if  he  please,  may  **  find  some  satisfaction  if  he  read 
the  maner  how  it  was  taken  away  and  restored,  very  particularly  set 
down."  Accordingly  we  tell  the  story  (with  some  omissions)  in  Dr. 
Dee's  own  words : — ^ 

Not  long  <ag<)  there  appeared  a  great  flame  of  fire  in  the  principal  stone 
(both  standing  on  the  table  before  E.  Kelly),  which  thing,  though  he  told  me, 
I  made  no  end  of  my  prayer  to  God.  And,  behold,  suddenly  one  seemed  t/> 
come  in  at  the  south  window  of  the  chappel,  right  against  E.  K.  (But 
before  that  the  stone  was  heaved  up  an  handful  high,  and  set  down  again 
well,  which  thing  E.  K.  thought  did  signifie  some  strange  matter  toward.) 
Then,  after  the  man  that  came  in  at  the  window  seemed  to  have  his  nether 
parts  in  a  cloud,  and  with  spread-abroad  arms  to  come  toward  £.  K.,  At 
which  sight  he  shrinked  back  somewhat,  and  then  the  creature  took  up 
between  both  his  hands  the  stone  aiid  frame  of  goldy  and  mounted  up  away  ai 
he  came.     E.  K.  catched  at  it,  but  could  not  touch  it.* 

How  long  they  had  to  wait  for  the  recovery  of  the  stone  we  are  not 
told.  They  lost  it  on  the  24th  of  April,  1587,  and  recovered  it  on 
Friday  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — Dee  and  Kelly  had  been  taking  a  walk  by  the  "  little  River," 
and  were  returning  home  when  Kelly 

saw  twain  as  high  as  my  son  Arthur,  fighting  by  the  River  side  with  swords ; 

*  The  italics  are  Dr.  Dee's. 
2  Page  19,  Second  Part. 
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the  one  laid  to  the  other,  '*  Thou  hast  beguiled  me."    Then  I  at  length 
[jaudnnto  them,  "Can  I  take  up  the  matter  between  you?"    One  said, 
^^  Tea,  that  you  can. "     "  In  what  is  it  ?  "  quoth  I.     Then  said  he,  "J  seiU  a 
to  thy  wife  by  my  man,  and  thisfeUoto  ha4h  taken  U  from  him." 

TheiL  they  fought  again,  and  the  thief  being  wounded  produced  the 
stone,  and  at  the  other's  bidding,  disappeared  and  on  his  return 
asked:     "Hast  thou  laid  it  under  the  right  pillow  of  the  bod 
his  wife  lay  yesternight  ? "  after  which  they  vanished. 

And  I,  coming  to  my  chamber,  found  my  wife  lying  upon  her  bed,  and 

I  lifted  up  the  right  pillow  upon  which  she  lay  resting  herself  (not  being 

"weU  at  ease)    .     .     .     and  there  I  found  my  precious  Stone,  that  was  taken 

mwmy  by  Madimi.     Whereat  E.  EL  greatly  wondered,  doubting  the  verity  of 

^ibe  shew.     But  I  and  my  wife  rejoiced,  thanking  God. 

One  does  not  see  why  Madimi  should  be  charged  with  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Shew-stone,  which  had  also  other  vicissitudes  in  its  career. 
On  one  occasion  Uriel  appears,  and  after  some  preliminary  "  Sermon 
Stnffe "  says,  "  This  is  the  last  time  any  shew  shall  be  made  in  this 
Stone.''  However,  the  sentence  is  afterwards  revoked,  and  the  stone 
"dignified"  by  Nalvage,  another,  perhaps  a  rival,  spirit.  It  was  even 
"marvellously  brighter  than  before."  Sometimes  the  stone,  on  being 
ccmsulted,  gives  no  response,  but  remains  "  of  his  natural  diaphinitie." 
On  one  such  occasion  we  gather  a  small  detail,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
method  pursued  by  a  magician,  Simon  d'Achard,  who  was  hanged  in 
Paris  in  1596  for  the  crime  of  mirror-reading,  and  whose  plan  was  to 
vrite  down  the  questions  to  which  he  desired  an  answer,  and  put  the 
paper  away  with  the  mirror,  in  which  the  following  day  he  read  the 
message  for  which  he  sought.^     Dr.  Dee  writes : — 

Very  long  I  prayed  in  my  Oratory  and  at  my  deske,  to  have  answer  or 
molation  of  divers  doubts  which  I  had  noted  in  a  paper,  ^  and  which  doubts 
I  read  over  distinctly  .  .  .  but  answer  came  there  none,  neither  in  the 
Stone  did  anything  appear,  no,  not  the  golden  curtain.  .  .  .  But  I  held 
<m  in  a  pitiful  manner. 

The  surroundings  of  the  Shew-stone  seem  to  have  been  a  matter  re- 
qairing  great  attention.  Even  when  on  a  passing  visit  to  the  Emperor 
we  find  that  an  oratory  is  arranged,  and  "  the  Angelicall  Stone  set  in 
the  frame  of  gold  on  the  Table,"  and  when  at  home.  Dee  frequently 
speaks  of  the  oratory  or  sanctuary,  also  of  "  curtains  "  and  "  a  veil." 
These    curtains,   however,   are   not  to  be   confounded   with   another 


1  Part  II.,  p.  23. 

s  Sfcozy  told  by  De  TAncre  in  VlrhcriduliU  et  Miscreance  du  SoHilige,  Paris,1622, 
p.  774. 

'  On  another  occasion,  we  read  that  Kelly  left  written  questions  in  his  window 
(p.  80),  *' Nalvage  told  him  the  devil  had  now  taken  away  his  questions.  £.  IC. 
went  down  to  see  if  it  were  true,  and  it  was  true." 


^[ 
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i 
"  curtain  "  often  mentioned,  which  "  a  man  would  think   at  first  pe^  p 

chance     .     .     .     somewhat  outward,  but  it  will  be  found  otherwise,  it  fi 

was  seen  in  the  Stone,  and  appeared  of  diiOferent  forms  and  oolours."    It  i 

served  in  fact  as  a  sort  of  drop-scene  to  distinguish  between  the  acts,   i^ 

and  was  sometimes  superseded  by  "  a  ball  or  cloud  of  smoak."  > 

But  enough  of  Dr.  Dee,  whose  book,  however,  I  can  recommeDd 
as  very  suggestive  and  entertaining  reading,  containing  much  which  k 
unexpected,  from  what  seems  the  first  seed  of  certain  modem  theo- 
logical heresies  down  to  an  early  statement  of  the  principles  of  Pepper^s 
Ghost.  The  results  attained  by  Gagliostro  were  so  similar  to  those  of 
Dr.  Dee  as  scarcely  to  need  special  mention,  though  the  fact  that 
Gagliostro  made  use  of  a  carafe  of  water  constitutes  a  slight  difference 
in  method.  Some  interesting  facts  and  illustrations  of  crystal-giuing 
are  recorded  by  Boissard,^  in  which  we  have  the  usual  elements— the 
mirror,  incantations,  and  child  seer  j  and  one  of  the  instances  given  is  note- 
worthy as  an  example  of  clairvoyance,  rather  than  of  the  Spiritualistic 
flavour  of  the  Dee  stories. 

A  man  having  committed  a  murder  is  fleeing  from  his  country.  On 
the  way  he  goes  to  a  magician  for  news  of  his  wife.  Incantations  am 
performed,  a  child  is  called,  and  looking  in  a  mirror  describes  a  room,  a  1 
lady,  the  details  of  her  dress.  She  is  flattening  something  in  her  palm,  - 
and  laughs  and  talks  with  a  young  man  who  sits  by. 

The  husband  recognises  his  wife,  and  the  room  she  occupies,  but 
not  the  young  man,  and  seized  with  jealousy,  returns  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  to  a  village  near  home,  whence  he  sends  a  messenger  to  his  wife 
desiring  an  interview.     The  lady  arrives  much  rejoiced  at  the  unex- 
pected meeting,  and  on  being  questioned,  gives  an  account  of  the  scene 
described,  which  agrees  in  every  particular,  even  as  to  tlie  dress  she  was 
wearing  at  the  time.      The  mysterious  young  man  turns  out  to  be  the 
husband's  brother,  for  whom  she  was  preparing  a  plaster  which  she 
flattened  between  her  hands. 

De  I'Ancre  gives  a  somewhat  similar  story  also  of  a  jealous  husband, 
to  whom  a  magician,  reading  in  a  glass,  descril^es  a  scene  which  induces 
him  to  return  home  at  once,  to  find  that  his  wife  had  broken  her  ami 
which  had  been  set  by  a  surgeon-monk,  the  sight  of  whom  had  caused 
so  much  unnecessary  anxiety.^  Ben  Jonson  enumerates  among  the 
tricks  of  "  the  Alcliemist,"  "  taking  in  of  shadows  with  a  glass,  told  in 
red  letters."  In  a  note  by  Whalley,  Ed.  1811,  we  read,  "  i.e.  says 
Mr.  Upton,  letters  written  in  blood,  and  he  thinks  it  an  allusion  to  a 
particular  manner  of  divination  with  a  glass  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast 
of  Aristophanes  in  Nub.  760.     I  rather  apprehend  it  an  allusion  to  the 

^  Boissard,  Tra/;.  Dir.,  cap.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

2  L'IncredidiU  et  Miscriance  du  SortUige,  De  TAncre,  p.  257.    Paria,  1622.  Readen< 
o/  Sir  W.  Scott  may  be  tenmvded  ol  **  Auut  Margaret's  Mirror." 
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one-tellers  of  our  author's  day,  and  that  these  shadows  were  visions, 

en  by  a  beril,  which  is  a  kind  of  crystal,  they  had  used  to  look  into/' 

A  crystal  at  Nuremburg  is  often  referred  to  by  writers  of  the  17th 

itury,  ^  in  which  a  boy  could  read  answers  to  any  question  asked  and 

f  which  an  important  scientific  difficulty  (we  are  not  told  of  what  kind) 

i»  once  decided     Unfortunately,  the  owner  was  seized  with  scruples 

A  to  its  use,  and  finally  broke  it  in  pieces. 

Among  crystal-seers  of  importance  in  England  after  Dee's  time,  was 
*  Mr.  Compton  of  Somersetshire,  ^  said  to  be  a  physician  of  repute,  who, 
vishing  to  give  proof  of  occult  skill  to  a  patient,  Mr.  Hill,  asked  him  to 
look  in  a  mirror,  which  (without  the  usual  preliminary  incantation,  <&c.) 
k  offered  for  his  immediate  inspection.    Mr.  Hill  then  beheld  his  wife, 
vho  was  many  miles  distant,  *'in  the  habit  which  she  then  wore,  work- 
ing at  her  needle,  in  such  a  part  of  the  room,  in  which,  and  about  which 
she  really  was,  as  he  found  upon  enquiry  when  he  came  home.     Comp- 
ton    .     .     .     was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  person  of  his  wife." 

To  the  same  period  belong  several  seers,  mentioned  by  Lilly,^  none 
of  whom  present  any  special  features  of  importance.  He  also  gives  us 
a  description  of  a  crystal  used  in  his  time  by  a  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakering, 
'*a  beril,  of  the  largeness  of  a  good  big  orange,  set  in  silver,  with  a 
erofis  on  the  top,  and  another  on  the  handle,  and  round  about  engraved 
three  angels'  names, — Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel." 

A  similar  description  is  given  by  Aubrey,*  of  "  a  berill  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Edmund  Harley,  K.B.,  at  Brampton  Bryan,  in 
Herefordshire."  It  was  originally  used  by  a  minister  in  Norfolk  with 
a  call,  "  afterwards  a  miller  had  it,  and  both  did  work  great  cures  with 
it."  Finally,  "it  came  into  somebody's  hands  in  London,  who  did 
stoange  things  with  it,  and  was  questioned  for  it,  and  it  was  taken 
away  by  authority." 

The  "call"  seems  to  be  the  modem  substitute  for  the  earlier 
incantation.  Examples  are  given  by  writers  of  the  time ;  one  quoted 
by  Percy  ^  is  headed  "  An  excellent  way  to  get  a  Farie,"  of  which  the 
ocmditions  are : — 

*^  First  get  a  broad  aqiiare  crystal  or  Venice  glass,  in  length  and  breadth 
3  incih.  Then  lay  that  crystall  in  the  bloud  of  a  white  henne,  3  Wednes- 
days or  3  Fridays." 

And  so  on.   Another,  still  more  curious,  quoted  by  Reginald  Scot,® 

1  Spranger,  Introduction  to  his  Edition  of  Plutarch^s  De  Defect  u  Oracularuvi  ; 
GMMiboo  in  Introduction  to  Dr,  Dee,  and  Bodin,  FUau  cks  DArums,  p.  129,  Ch.  II. 

<  Sadticimui  Triumphatus,  Glanville,  1681,  pp.  202-3-4. 

s  Lyffmtd  Timet  of  WiUiam  IdUp,  1602-81,  pp.  234-5. 

«  JfiterffaH^t,  J.  Aubrey,  1696,  p.  130. 

*  FrWA*  a  MS*  in  the  Ashmolean  Muaeiun.  Probably  the  one  referred  to  b> 
Anbraj  as^the  call  Mr.  Eliaa  Ashmole  had.** 

-     of  IFifcAcroA  Reginald  Scot. 
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is  called  "  an  operation  ...  to  have  a  spirit  enclosed  in  a  ciyitil 
stone  or  beryl  glass.''  This  was  a  work  of  time,  demanding  not  only 
''  new  and  fresh  and  clean  array,"  but  the  repeating  of  seven  Psahni, 
several  long  prayers,  sundry  operations  with  fine  bright  swordi, 
five  days'  fasting,  and  other  tedious  performances. 

lolly  tells  us  of  one  Mortlack  who  had  a  crystal  and  a  call  for 
Queen  Mab.  *'  He  deluded  many  thereby."  Once,  on  trying  in 
presence  of  a  large  company  to  no  effect,  he  complained  of  advene 
influence  in  the  presence  of  Lilly,  who  adds :  "  I  at  last  showed  him 
his  error,  but  left  him  as  I  found  him,  a  pretending  ignoramus." 

Perhaps  the  latest  historical  example  of  mirror-gaadng  is  that  giTen 
by  Saint-Simon^,  who  tells  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  magician  who  predicted 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  fate  of  the  princes  through  whose  deaUi  he 
attained  the  position  of  Regent  of  France.  The  seer  in  this  case  wai 
a  girl,  young  and  innocent,  whose  visions  were  perceived  by  means  of  a 
glass  of  water. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  crystal-seeing  are  mentioned  bj 
Mrs.  De  Morgan,'  whose  comments  upon  them  are  as  follows  : — 

Orystal-viaion  is  a  well  attested  fact,  having  its  laws  and  conditions  like 
other  phenomena  in  this  world  of  known  and  hidden  causes,  and  a  little 
careful  observation  may  clear  away  some  of  that  obscurity  which  has  kept 
it  as  the  property  of  witches  and  sorcerers.  The  Crystal  .  .  .  seems  to 
produce  on  the  eye  of  the  seer  an  effect  exactly  like  what  would  ensue  under 
the  fingers  of  a  powerful  mesmeriser.  The  person  who  looks  at  it  often 
becomes  sleepy.     Sometimes  the  eyes  close.     At  other  times  tears  flow. 

The  following  remarks  to  the  same  effect  are  from  La  Magie  et 
VAstrologie  (Louis  F.  A.  Maury,  1860). 

Entre  les  principaux  moyens  de  divination  un  grand  nombre  avait  pour 
effet  de  determiner  une  sorte  de  vertige,  en  agiasant  but  les  yeux,  et  par 
consequent  sur  le  cerveaUf  i  peu  pr^s  de  la  mdme  fa9on  que  dans  Thypnotisme 
le  font  des  corps  brillants.     (p.  426.) 

In  one  instance  quoted  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan  the  percipient  dwells 
upon  the  fact  that  the  crystal  vision  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
normal  vision,  that  she  could  discontinue  her  observation,  occupy  herself 
with  other  things,  and  return  to  find  the  scene  as  she  left  it.  In  my 
own  experience,  on  the  contrary,  absolu^te  fixity  of  gaze  is  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  picture,  which  remains  only  so  long  as  I  can 
continue  without  relaxation  either  of  attention  or  vision. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  seems  a  probability  that  the 
divination  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  in  some  way  analogous  to 
that  by  mirror-gazing.  I  venture  to  quote  in  this  connection  from  Dean 
Plumptre   who,    in    his    article    "  Urim   and    Thummim,"   in    Smith's 


*  Saint-Simon,  Ch.  clxi. 
^  From  Matter  lo  Spirit,  v  ^^<i. 
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.Didionaiy  of  the  Bible^  says  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  In  what 
v«j  was  the  Urim  instrumental  in  enabling  the  High  Priest  to  give  a 
tne  oracular  response  ? '' — 

In  some  way  they  helped  him  to  rise  out  of  all  selfishneas  and  hypo- 

criiy,  out  of  all  ceremonial  routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  analogous  to  that 

«f  tlie  later  prophets,  and  so  to  become  capable  of  a  new  spiritual  iUumina- 

The  modAu  opera/ndi  in  this  case  may,   it  is  believed,    be  at  least 

by  some  lower  analogies  in  the  less  common  phenomena  of  con- 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  such  phenomena  is  the  change 

poduoed  by  concentrating  the  thoughts  on  a  single  idea,  by  gazing  steadfastly 

•en  a  single  fixed  point.  ^    The  brighter  and  more  dazzling  the  point  upon 

"wbieh  the  eyes  are  turned,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  change  produced.     The 

Sfa  of  perception  is  interrupted.     Sight  and  hearing  fail  to  fulfil  their  usual 

fonotionfl.     The  mind  passes  into  a  state  of  profound  abstraction,  and  loses 

in  distinct  personal  consciousness.     Though  not  asleep,  it  may  see  visions 

and  dream  dreams.     Under  the  suggestions  of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger 

than  itself  it  may  be  played  on  like  *^  a  thinking  automaton." 

Among  recent  examples  of  mirror-gazing  some,  at  once  the  best 

ittestedy  as  well  as  the  most  striking,  come  to  us  from  modern  Egypt.  ^ 

Some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  question  and  its  relation  to  the 

phenomena  of  Mesmerism  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Hockley, 

in  The  Zoiet  (VoL  VII.,  p.  251,  1849-50),  and  it  is  said,  though  I  have 

not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  trustworthy  account  of  the  period,  that 

the  subject  attracted  great  attention,  especially  in  Lancashire,  about 

the  middle  of  this  century.  ^     An  interesting  experiment,  made  in  1869, 

has  recently  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Dawson  Rogers  (Lights  March  16th, 

1889).     He  relates  that  he  put  a  crystal  into  the  hands  of  a  lady,  to 

whom  its  use  was  quite  unknown,  who,  after  gazing  into  it  for  a  short 

time,  minutely  described  a  scene,  in  which  a  lecturer,  apparently  an 

Rng1i«>iTnfl.nj  was  addressing  a  foreign  audience,  while  behind  his  chair 

stood  the  spirit  of  a  North  American  Indian,  who  seemed,  to  some 

extent,  to  inspire  his  discourse.     Some  months  later  the  lady  was  by 

chance  introduced  to  the  United  States  Consul  for  Trebizond,  whom 


A  Cp.  Maory,  La  Magie  et  VAstrologif,  pp.  430-31.  After  speaking  of  onycho- 
maiicy  and  similar  forms  of  divination  by  gazing,  he  adds :  **  Ces  moines  du  Mont 
Athos  qu*on  avait  sumomm^  umbilicains  ou  omphalo-psychiques,  et  qui  croyaient 
▼otr,  apite  avoir  longtemps  oontempl^  leur  nombril,  la  liuni^re  du  Thabor,  ^taient 
dupes  dHme  hallucination  de  mfime  sorte.  .  .  .  Cette  secte  des  umbilicains  parut 
daoB  la  premiere  moiti^  du  seizi^e  si^Ie.  ...  La  rondelle  de  m^tal  perc^e  d'un 
troa  d<mt  fait  usage  M.  Phillips  dans  ses  experiences  d'hypnotisme,  rappelle  la  forme 
de  roigane  snr  lequel  ces  moines  fixaient  leurs  reganls  d 'admiration.*' — Fleury,  JBitL 
Eedu,,  7,  xov.  c.  ix. 

s  Li  addition  to  works  already  referred  to,  see  Butler's  Court  Life  in  Egypt, 
pp.  238-242. 

>  Crjrstal-seeing  now  very  common, — a  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  Metropolis. 
Admitted  as  undoubted  truth  in  Lancashire.  Elihu  Rich,  EnciftiT  Met.,  OccuU  Sciences. 
*•  Catoptromancy  still  found  in  many  village**.  "—Dirt.  Infernal,     Paris,  1863,  p.  146- 
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she  recognised  as  the  subject  of  her  vision,  and  who  believed  it  to  refer  t-^ 


to  some  occasion  when  he  had  given  an  address  in  that  town.     He  also 
stated  that  other  Spiritualist  seers  had  given  similar  descriptions  (tf  tl»  }= 
Indian  spirit. 

An  interesting  little  volume  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  notice^ 
Visiovien  im  Wasserglasse,  by  Adelina  Freiin  v.  Vay ;  geb.  Grafio 
Wurmbrand. 

It  is  the  record  of  about  90  experiments,  extending  over  the  yean 
November,  1869 — December,  1875.  The  authoress  tells  us  thattbej 
were  undertaken  by  the  desire  of  her  "Spirit  Leader  "  (p.  3),  who  aim 
explains  their  significance.  Except  that  I  can  lay  claim  to  neither 
"  spirit  leader "  nor  spirit  visitants,  and  am  responsible  for  my  own 
explanations,  I  Und  that  the  experiences  resemble  mine  in  many 
respects.  Frau  v.  Vay  sees  her  pictures  without  distress  or  difficulty— 
sometimes  like  photographs,  showing  light  and  shade  only,  at  others 
with  their  natural  colouring,  usually  distinct  in  outline,  though  some- 
times as  mere  cloud  pictures ;  at  times  they  are  only  of  momentaiy 
duration,  at  others  they  remain  some  time,  or  melt  gradually  into 
new  combinations  (p.  4).  The  will  of  others  does  not  influence 
her  visions — concentration  of  sight  and  attention  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  "  Spirit  Leader "  speaks  of  such  picture-seeing  as 
being  as  old  as  mankind,  known  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
though  not  in  our  own  day  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves 
(p.  5).  Though  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  classification,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  some  such  arrangement  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
for  my  own  would  also  meet  all  the  cases  in  the  record,  which  has  been 
kept  in  an  orderly  manner.  Frau  v.  Vay  dictates  the  description  of 
the  picture  while  present  before  her  to  her  husband,  the  "Spirit" 
contributes  the  interpretation,  and  the  fulfilment  is  afterwards  added  in 
proper  historical  order. 

Experiments. 

Those  interested  in  such  matters  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  learn  that 
several  persons  have  lately  made  experiments  with  the  Crystal,  which 
have  been  carefully  recorded. 

In  attempting  some  examination  of  the  result,  I  have  for  material 
several  cases  which  I  am  permitted  to  quote  at  first-hand,  as  well  as 
more  than  70  of  my  own,  of  which  I  have  kept  notes,  invariably  made 
within  a  short  time  (at  the  furthest,  an  hour)  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  experiment.  Of  these,  T  believe  not  more  than  two  or  three  are 
of  a  kind  t-o  which  T  can  assign  no  meaning,  and  even  as  to  these  I 
tiiink  it  quite  possible  that  some  explanation  may  yet  be  forthcoming, 
several  other  cases  havmg  occmty^,  «&  >N*^\i^  ^^^\^ va.  ^VivtVv  the  sourc*^ 
of  the  message  or  vision  vfas.  t\o\.  \mm^i^\)aX.^>i  «s\e^«w\,. 
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The  experiences  of  the  different  percipients  have  sufficient  resem- 
lanoe  to  each  other,  and  to  some  extent  to  those  recorded  in  history,  to 
■stify  a  provisional  classification. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  treat  the  Crystal-visions  on  the  analogy 
I  other  hallucinations,  assuming  that  the  part  played  by  the  Crystal  is 
luinly  to  concentrate  the  gaze.  This  is  evident  from  the  variety  of 
he  means  employed,  already  in  part  enumerated,  and  to  which 
nay  be  added  many  others  which  the  imagination  of  the  percipient  may 
mggest,  the  crystal  having  maintained  its  position  of  preference,  pro- 
oably  on  the  ground  of  convenience.  From  my  own  experience  I 
irould  suggest  a  dark  framed  photograph,  hanging  on  the  same  side  of 
the  room  as  that  on  which  the  light  enters,  as  very  effective.  The  reflect- 
ing balls,  a  favourite  toy  on  a  Christmas  tree,  which  others  have  found 
suitable,  always  strike  me  as  reflecting  too  much,  and  in  too  grotesque  a 
manner,  to  be  of  use,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  back  of  a  watch. 
The  Arabs  and  Hindoos  sometimes  use  a  cup  of  treacle,  the  Chinese 
\he  palm  of  the  hand  alone ;  olive  oil,  lamp-black,  and  other  liquids^ 
bave  all,  as  we  have  seen,  their  place  amongst  the  methods  of  Crystal- 
ieeing.  The  Crystal  of  the  17th  century  seers  seems  to  have  usually 
)een  cut  and  polished  and  mounted  in  a  ring,  but  was  occasionally  used 
n  its  natural  form.  That  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Dawson 
Rogers  is  of  the  latter  kind.  A  glass  or  vase  of  water  serves  every 
lurpose,  but  is  obviously  inconvenient  to  handle,  especially  if  used  in 
he  dark.  I  can  also  recommend,  particularly  for  daylight  experiment, 
i  good-sized  magnifying  gla^  placed  on  a  dark  background. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  crystal  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
«ntration,  both  mental  and  physical,  we  shall  find  that  the  visions 
ollow  the  main  lines  of  other  hallucination,  and  may  be : 

1.  After-images   or   recrudescent  memories,  often  rising  thus  and 

thus  only  from  the  sub-conscious  strata  to  which  they  had 
sunk. 

2.  Objectivations  of  ideas  or  images 

(a)  Consciously   or  (b)   unconciously  in  the  mind  of   the   per- 
cipient. 

3.  Visions,  possibly  telepathic  or  clairvoyant,  implying  acquirement 

of  knowledge  by  super-normal  means. 

In  seeking  to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  three  groups  I  hope  to  be 
orgiven  if  I  draw  mainly  from  my  own  experience,  not  only  because 
ay  own  record  is  largely  concerned  with  this  class  of  vision,  but  because 
uch  stories  contain  so  little  of  the  marvellous  that  they  are  practically 
gnored  by  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  tendency  of  the  conscious  memory  is  so  stroui^lY  uv  t8.vo\ir  o€ 
icture-making  that  we  may  naturally  assume  tYiia  VibXaX.  otl  >i)t\ft  ^x\.  ^ 
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that  which  is  latent  or  sub-conscious.     We  notice  this  strongly  in  the 
child,  whose  play  consists   for   the   most  part  of  a  reproduction  ol 
some  "  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life,"  and  it  beccxnes  stiU 
more  marked  among  the  uneducated,  the  grown-up  children  of  our 
civilisation.     One   asks   a  poor  woman  after  her  rheumatism,  or  her    i 
flower  garden,  or  her  grandchild,  no  matter  what,  and  she  inevitsblj    | 
begins  by  telling  you  how  on  a  certain  day  she  was  sitting,  "as  it    1 
might  be  tliere"  and  a  friend  dropped  in  just  as  you  have  done  this    : 
morning,  and  so  on — convinced  that  the  assertion  that  the  stones  remain 
tliere  unto  this  day,  is  as  convincing  an  argument  to  your  mind  as  to 
her  own.     The  question  often  asked,  "Is  thought  conducted  in  wordsf 
may  present  many  difficulties,  but  we  are  all  probably  agreed  as  to  the 
tendency  of  recollection  to  the  forming  of  pictures. 

The  revival  of  impressions  or  presentations,  says  Mr.  SuUy,  has,  as  its 
physiological  condition,  the  modification  of  the  centres  in  some  way  and  the 
production  of  a  physiological  disposition.  Owing  to  this,  though  excitatkA 
of  the  centres  can  take  place  at  first  only  through  some  peripheral  stima- 
lation  it  may  subsequently  become  independent  of  it.  Milton  mentally 
picturing  scenery  after  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  Beethoven  representing 
musical  sounds  after  he  had  lost  his  hearing,  are  striking  illustratioiis  of 
this  surviving  central  effect  of  external  stimulation.^ 

Such  pictures  sometimes  occur  in  the  Crystal  when  I  am  looking 
for  something  else,  and  may  consist  of  a  room  I  have  seen  during  the 
day,  a  glimpse  of  some  corner  of  a  house  where  I  have  chanced  to  call, 
a  sudden  movement  which  has  startled  me,  indoors  or  in  the  street,  as 
wlien  a  maid  has  surprised  me  with  an  unexpected  service,  or  the  dog 
has  run  under  a  passing  vehicle — something  which  has  received  but  the 
slightest  notice  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  but  which  recurs  in 
inteiisest  clearness  when  it  presents  itself  in  the  Crystal.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  me  that  for  tlie  present  I  am  unable  to  compare  notes 
upon  this  kind  of  vision  with  any  other  percipient,  as  one  would  be  glad 
to  know  how  far  it  depended  upon  the  hubit  of  visualising  impressions. 
If,  for  example,  T  desire  to  describe  a  room  in  a  friend's  house,  I  return 
in  recollection  to  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit ;  I  once  more  occupy  the 
same  chair,  tlie  carpet  at  my  feet  becomes  visible,  the  furniture  nearest  to 
my  seat,  gradually  the  whole  contents  of  the  room,  till  walls  and  ceiling 
complete  the  picture,  and  I  am  able  to  give  an  inventory  which  would 
not  disgrace  an  auctioneer's  clerk.  How  much  this  idiosyncrasy  may 
have  to  do  with  the  clearness  of  my  crystal-pictures,  I  leave  to  the 
wiser  in  such  matters  to  determine. 

(No.  7.)  Here,  for  example,  I  tind  in  the  Crystal  a  bit  of  dark  wall, 
coveretl  with  white  jessjimine,  and  I  ask  myself,  "  Where  have  I  walked 
to-day  1"     I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  sight,  not  a  common  one  in 

i  S\ii\y,  Outlines  of  P»\r>^oU>g\j,^.  'Ka. 
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tbe  London  streets,  but  to-morrow  I  will  repeat  my  walk  of  this 
Aoming,  with  a  careful  regard  for  creeper-covered  walls.  To-morrow 
nlve^  the  mystery.  T  find  the  very  spot,  and  the  sight  brings  with  it 
Ifae  farther  recollection  that  at  the  moment  we  passed  this  spot  I  was 
fogaged  in  absorbing  conversation  with  my  companion,  and  my 
Tolnntary  attention  was  pre-occupied. 

(No.  62.)  To  take  another  example.  I  had  been  occupied  with 
aeocmnts;  I  opened  a  drawer  to  take  out  my  banking-book.  My  hand  came 
in  contact  with  the  Crystal,  and  I  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  a  change 
of  occupation.  However,  figures  were  still  uppermost,  and  the  Crystal 
had  nothing  more  attractive  to  show  me  than  the  combination  7694. 
Dismissing  this  as  probably  the  number  of  the  cab  I  had  driven  in  that 
day,  or  a  chance  grouping  of  the  figures  with  which  I  had  been 
occupied,  I  laid  aside  the  Crystal  and  took  up  my  banking-book,  which 
I  had  certainly  not  seen  for  some  months,  and  found,  to  my  surprise, 
tiiat  the  number  on  the  cover  was  7694.  Had  I  wished  to  recall  the 
figures  I  should,  without  doubt,  have  failed,  and  could  not  even  have 
guessed  at  the  number  of  digits  or  the  value  of  the  first  figure. 
Certainly,  one  result  of  crystal-gazing  is  to  teach  one  to  abjure  the 
verb  "  to  forget,"  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  Perhaps  the  time  may 
oome  when  we  shall  relegate  the  waters  of  Lethe  to  the  region  of  other 
myths,  which  exist  only  for  the  Royal  Academician  hard  up  for  a 
subject,  and  try  to  endure  the  conjugating  of  some  such  verb  as  to 
"  dis-remember." 

(Na  68.)  To  quote  again  from  my  note-book, — this  time  an  instance 
more  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  had  carelessly  destroyed  a  letter  without 
preserving  the  address  of  my  correspondent.  I  knew  the  county,  and 
searching  in  a  map  recognised  the  name  of  the  town,  one  unfamiliar  to 
me,  but  which  I  was  sure  I  should  know  when  I  saw  it.  But  I  had 
no  cine  to  the  name  of  house  or  street,  till  at  last  it  struck  me  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Crystal  as  a  means  of  recalling  forgotten  knowledge. 
A  very  short  inspection  supplied  me  with  "H.  House"*  in  grey 
letters  on  a  white  ground,  and  having  nothing  better  to  suggest  from 
any  other  source,  I  risked  posting  my  letter  to  the  address  so  strangely 
supplied. 

A  day  or  two  brought  me  an  answer,  headed  H.  House  in  grey 
letters  on  a  white  ground. 

(No.  30.)  The  following  illustration  is  in  some  respects  similar.  It 
was  suggested  to  me,  one  day  last  September,  that  I  should  look  into  the 
Crystal  with  the  intention  of  seeing  words,  which  had  at  that  time 
formed  no  part  of  my  experience.  I  was  immediately  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  what  was   obviously  a  newspaper  announcement,  in  the  type 

'  JTie  entire  word — one  I  know  in  no  other  oomi<ecX\oT\,--vlw^wxv^'^ 
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familiar  to  all  in  the  first  column  of  the  Times,  It  reported  tbe  death 
of  a  lady,  at  one  time  a  very  frequent  visitor  in  my  circle,  and  very 
intimate  with  some  of  my  nearest  friends,  an  announcement^  tiie«aelore^ 
which,  had  I  consciously  seen  it,  would  have  interested  me  oonjaderably. 
I  related  my  vision  at  breakfast,  quoting  name,  date,  place,  and  an 
allusion  to  ''  a  long  period  of  suffering  "  borne  by  the  deceased  lady, 
And  added  that  I  was  sure  that  I  had  not  heard  any  r^mrt  of  her 
illness  or  even,  for  some  months,  any  mention  of  her  likely  to  suggest 
such  an  hallucination.  I  was,  however,  aware  that  I  had  the  day 
before  taken  up  the  first  sheet  of  the  Times^  but  was  interrupted  before 
I  had  consciously  read  any  announcement  of  death.  Mrs.  Henry 
j^idgwick,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  immediately  sought  for  the  paper, 
where  we  discovered  the  paragraph  almost  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it.  We  each  recorded  our  own  share  in  the  circumstance  and  carefully 
preserved  the  newspaper  cutting. 

(No.  71.)  The  following  is  a  more  recent  example  of  word-seeing, 
which  depended  upon,  as  I  believe,  a  revival  of  memory.  It  had  occurred 
to  me  to  write  down  some  verses  which  I  had  once  learnt  some  years  ago 
and  which  I  knew  I  could  not  recover  should  I  ever  forget  them.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  recalling  what  I  believed  to  be  a  correct  version  and  was 
therefore,  at  first,  surprised  to  read  in  the  Crystal,  a  few  days  later,  one 
verse,  in  which  occurred  the  following  line  : — 

**  Clear  by  the  mountain  torrent,  and  soft  by  the  lonely  tarn," 
which  T  had  written,  and  certainly  had  long  believed  to  be,  "  clear  to 
the  mountain  echo,  and  sweet  by  the  moorland  tarn."  I  believe  the 
fonner  to  be  the  correct  version,  not  only  because  the  antithesis  ¥ras 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  writer,  but  also  because,  as  forming 
part  of  a  description  of  a  voice,  this  edition  obviously  conveys  more 
meaning. 

The  question  of  association,  as  in  all  cases  of  memory,  plays  an 
active  part  in  this  class  of  crystal-vision.  One  of  my  earliest  ex- 
periences was  of  a  picture,  perplexing  and  wholly  unexpected  (No.  11) — 
a  (juaint  oak  chair,  an  old  hand,  a  worn  black  coat-sleeve  resting  on  the 
Arm  of  the  chair, — slowly  recognised  as  a  recollection  of  a  room  in  a 
country  vicarage,  which  I  had  not  entered  and  but  seldom  recalled 
since  T  was  a  child  of  ten.  But  whence  came  this  vision,  what 
association  has  conjured  up  this  picture?  What  have  I  done  to- 
day ?  ...  At  length  the  clue  is  found.  I  have  to-day  been 
rcjading  Dante,  first  enjoyed  with  the  help  of  our  dear  old  vicar  many 
a  year  ago. 

(No.  40.)  One  more  illustration  will  suffice.  We  all  know  the  mood  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  recall  some  face  with  which  we  are  thoroughly 
familiar.  I  have  been  speaking  of  M.  and  praising  her  beauty,  but  no 
effort  will  bring  her  cownteivOiTvce^  t^  rtvY  remembrance.     The  crystal  is 
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album  containing  her  picture  across  the  room, — ^so  I  seek 
rhftt  I  want  in  the  crystal.  In  vain ;  it  remains,  as  Dr.  Dee  says,  of  its 
natural  diaphinitie."  I  make  another  effort,  this  time  not  to  see  the 
loe  itself,  but  its  counterfeit  presentment.  The  Crystal  shows  me  the 
ipen  page  in  my  album,  and  the  left-hand  portrait,  but  that  of  M.  is 
covered  by  what  appears  to  be  the  back  of  a  photograph  of  a  pinkish 
fellow  colour,  Ijring  crookedly  above  it,  which  refuses  to  move.  This  is 
irritating,  and  I  lay  aside  the  Crystal  and  fetch  the  book.  As  I  open  it, 
Mii  falls  the  photograph  of  which  the  back  view  had  been  presented 
feo  me,  one  which  I  had  but  a  day  or  two  before,  promised  to  send  to 
a  friend,  a  promise  I  had  carelessly  failed  (I  may  not  say  forgotten)  to 
lolfiL  There  seems  to  be  a  curious  struggle  for  supremacy  between  a 
Tolontary  and  a  non-voluntary  faculty,  a  claim,  as  it  were,  of  duty 
or  conscience  to  have  the  first  hearing. 

(No.  28.)  Sometimes  the  latent  memory  is  less  certain,  more  confused 
in  its  action,  than  in  the  cases  above  quoted.  One  day  I  had  been  seeking 
a  medical  prescription  which  I  failed  to  find  among  my  papers.  After 
loddng  in  many  places,  likely  and  unlikely,  I  concluded  it  had  been 
icddentally  destroyed,  and  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  thoughts. 
iiome  hours  later,  without  having  consciously  thought  of  my  search 
meanwhile,  I  was  occupied  with  the  Crystal,  which,  after  presenting 
me  with  one  or  two  other  pictures,  suddenly  showed  a  paper  which  by 
its  colour  and  general  appearance  I  recognised  as  the  one  in  question. 
On  farther  inspection,  however,  I  observed,  without  being  able  to  read 
the  words,  that  the  prescription  was  in  the  handwriting,  not  of  my 
doctor,  but  of  my  friend  E.  As  I  have  never  yet  found  any  Crystal 
vision  to  be  absolutely  vrithout  meaning,  or  deceptive  in  any  particular, 
I  resolved  to  follow  up  this  indication  in  the  only  way  which  occurred 
to  me,  and  finally  found  my  lost  prescription  accidentally  folded  within 
9ne  of  K's  letters,  where  it  had  remained,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
for  more  than  four  years.  I  may  add  that  K  is  a  very  frequent  corre- 
ipondent;  that  this  particular  letter  had  been  preserved  quite  by 
iccident,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  connection  of  ideas,  either  of 
time  or  place,  between  the  two  documents. 

I  give  another  illustration,  of  a  rather  different  kind,  of  the  same 
process  of  confused  recollection,  in  which  the  part  played  by  memory, 
bhoiogh  I  think  it  undoubtedly  exists,  is  of  so  undefined  a  nature  that 
%t  first  sight  the  case  seems  almost  to  belong  to  the  third  group — that 
in  which  we  find  trace  of  knowledge  acquired .  by  some  kind  of  super- 
normal means. 

(No.  18.)  A  small  key  had  been  lost,  by  a  member  of  the  household, 
to  the  great  general  inconvenience,  and  all  other  means  having  failed  I 
applied  to  the  Crystal  for  information.  All  that  I  obtained,  after 
patient  inspection,  was  a  glow  of  red  colour,  which,  as  I  had  taken 
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every  precaution  against  reflection,  seemed  meaningless,  and  so,  con- 
cluding that  a  mere  formless  shining,  so  entirely  new  in  my  experience, 
could  be  merely  an  effect  of  weariness,  mental  or  physical,  I  pat  the 
Crystal  away.  The  following  afternoon  I  was  playing  at  the  piano, 
paying  no  attention  to  what  was  passing  in  the  room,  when  my  ear  was 
caught  by  the  sound  of  a  click.  Before  I  had  conscioudy  recognised  it 
as  the  snap  of  a  purse,  the  red  glow  recurred  to  mind,  and  it  flashed 
across  my  thoughts  that  A.,  the  loser  of  the  key,  was  the  possessor  of  a 
scarlet  morocco  purse.  Offering  no  reason,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
handle  it,  and  in  an  outside  pocket  found  the  missing  object.  I  ought 
to  add  that,  as  it  was  all  along  supposed  that  the  key  had  dropped 
from  its  ring  on  to  the  floor,  the  thought  of  the  scarlet  purse  wag  not  % 
likely  coincidence^  so  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  knowledge  had  been 
acquired  telepathically  from  the  lady  who  had  herself  placed  the  key 
where  it  was  finally  found,  one  is  reduced  to  the  supposition  that  I  had 
unconsciously  caught  some  accidental  glimpse  of  its  whereabouts. 

Readers  of  Du  Prel's  Philosophy  of  MysHdem  wUl  be  reminded 
of  many  examples  given  of  a  like  exaltation  of  memory,^  sometimes 
associated  with  some  circumstance  of  excitement  or  stimulus,  such  as  an 
attack  of  fever,  of  insanity,  or  delirium, — sometimes  at  the  moment  of 
death,'  in  a  condition  of  somnambulism,  or  even  in  ordinary  dream. 
Du  Prel  says,  for  instance  (Vol.  IT.,  p.  33) : — 

**  The  true  cause  must  be  common  to  all  those  conditions,  and  is  no  other 
than  the  disappearance  of  the  normal  habitual  consciousness  and  its  content 
Even  the  mere  stopping  up  of  the  chief  inlet  of  sense-impressiont, 
blindness,  as  it  usually  exalts  other  psychical  capacities,  can  also  awaken  the 
latent  memory." 

Is  it  an  over-stretching  of  analogy  to  compare  the  preKXx;upation 
of  the  sense  of  sight  by  the  fixity  of  gaze  required  for  crystal-seeing, — in 
so  far  as  it  is  an  occasion  of  "  wisdom  at  that  entrance  quite  shut  out," — 
to  a  temporary  blindness  1 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  group  (2)  Objectivations  of  ideas  or 
images ;  and  in  proceeding  with  some  illustrations  of  those  consciously 
in  the  mind  of  the  percipient,  I  am  glad  here  to  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  others.  In  two  cases  the  first  experiment  with 
the  Crystal  resulted  in  a  vision  of  this  sort. 

My  friend  T.  had  never  handled  or  even  seen  a  Crystal  before  I  put 
one  into  her  hand,  asking  her  to  attempt  to  make  use  of  it.     The  vision 

^  A  recent  probable  example  of  the  return  of  memory  is  that  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  Proct'edirujs  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  of  Mr.  Schiller,  who  pro- 
duced in  automatic  writing,  passages  in  the  Provenfal  dialect,  which  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  ever  seen  or  heard  before. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  fact  noticed,  by  a  writer  of  the  17th  century. 
"  Men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of  their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  ^btem- 
aelveB,"—Jidi0io  Medici^  x\.— Sit  Thomas  Browne,  1M2. 
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ivhich  shortly  presented  itself  was  a  face  which,  at  first  indistinct, 
gnduallj  became  clearer,  till  she  was  able  to  recognise  it  as  that  of  a 
Criend  whom  she  had  lately  nursed  in  a  fatal  illness,  and  who,  though 
mot  actually  in  her  thoughts  at  the  moment,  was  no  doubt  an  ever 
present  memory.  In  the  same  way  G.  on  her  first  inspection  of  the 
Ciystal  saw  the  outline  of  a  sheeted  corpse  which,  vrithout  seeing  the 
she  felt  assured  was  that  of  a  near  relative  whose  serious  illness 
a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  herself  and  her  friends.  ^ 

Speaking  for  myself,  though  I  sometimes  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally call  into  the  Crystal  the  creatures  of  my  fancy,  this  reproduc- 
tioii  of  the  more  familiar  subjects  of  recent  conscious  experience  is 
Tery  unusual  with  me,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  my  remembered 
dreams  are  never, — contrary,  I  believe,  to  theory, — concerned  with  the 
thoughts  and  events  of  the  past  day,  the  surroundings  of  daily  life, 
seldom  even  with  the  friends  about  me ; — though  if  they  go  from  home' 
1  at  onoe  have  the  pleasure  of  their  presence  in  dreamland. 

Just  as  a  fanciful  child  will  tell  itself  a  story,  I  sometimes  in  a 
moment  of  idleness  create  a  group  of  figures  and  put  them  in  the 
Crystal  to  see  what  they  will  do,  and  so  far  is  one's  conscious  a  stranger 
to  one's  unconscious  Ego,  that  I  sometimes  find  their  little  drama  so 
startling  and  unexpected  that  I  watch  the  scene  with  curiosity  and 
surprisa 

I  am  unable  to  quote  directly  from  the  Crystal  any  example  of  this 
sort  of  vision,  in  any  way  worth  the  space  it  would  occupy,  but  as  it 
has  already  been  submitted  that  the  nature  of  the  means  used  for 
concentration  of  gaze  is  of  little  consequence,  I  venture  to  subjoin  the 
following. 

I  had  been  discussing  with  a  .friend  the  motto,  '^  Noblesse  oblige," 
and  mainly  for  the  sake  of  argument  had  supported  the  theory  that  the 
conduct  illustrating  the  principles  it  involved  was  more  likely  to  be  an 
hereditary  tendency  than  the  result  of  external  surroundings.  The 
same  evening,  while  sitting  at  the  piano  in  the  firelight,  I  had  woven 
into  my  music  a  story  in  support  of  my  argument,  and  had  reached  the 
climax,  where  the  hero,  having  sacrificed  all  he  most  cared  for,  for  the 
sake  of  his  principles,  was  about  to  be  re-instated  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends  by  the  good  offices  of  one  who  had  appreciated  the  real  heroism 
which  underlay  all  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  career.  I  had 
conjured  up  p.  vivid  picture, — the  stately  mansion,  the  group  of  friends 
gathered  on  the  terrace,  the  distinguished  officer  who  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  cast-off  son  of  the  house,  the  young  man  himself  in  whose 
countenance  pride  and  afiection  struggle  for  the  mastery.      Just  then, 

'  I  Mm  not  Aware  tb&t  either  friend  has  Binoe  had  anv  \xTi^«aaaai\iNrwstfsa>  c^.'^'^ 
JdmL 

1\. 
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a  flame  suddenly  shooting  up  from  the  wood  on  the  hearth  showed  me 
the  picture  I  had  imagined,  reflected  upon  the  polished  front  of  the 
piano,  ^ — carrying  out  my  fancy  with  detailed  exactness,  except  in  one 
particular.  The  officer  is  dressed  for  riding,  and  his  horse  is  held  in 
the  background  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  private  soldier, 
suggesting,  as  a  better  illustration  of  my  theory,  that  he  should  be 
brought  triumphantly  through  scenes  of  coarse  temptation  and  an 
atmosphere  of  lower  aims. 

So  far  as  crystal-vision  is  a  revelation  of  one's  unconscious  self,  it 
does  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  administer  greatly  to  one's  self- 
esteem.  So  grotesque  and  commonplace  are  the  ideas  which  float  to 
the  surface,  that  one  is  tempted  to  be  thankful  for  the  silence  of  the 
"  songs  unsung."  I  give  as  illustration  one  or  two,  always  with  apology 
for  their  very  trivial  nature. 

(No.  26.)  I  find  in  my  note-book  a  memorandum  of  August  3rd,  as 
to  a  vision  of  a  corner  of  a  room  with  a  red  carpet,  and  walls  decorated 
in  stripes  of  pink,  white,  and  green,  for  which  for  many  months  I  was 
unable  to  account.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  called  on  a  friend  whom  I 
had  not  visited  since  July,  and  whose  house  had,  I  observed,  been  newly 
and  handsomely  decorated.  A  letter  which  she  had  written  to  me  before 
leaving  town  in  the  summer  was  by  chance  referred  to,  and  on 
returning  home  I  sought  it  in  order  to  settle  a  disputed  point,  and 
found  that  it  was  dated  August  2nd  and  contained  the  information 
that  her  staircase  had  been  painted  and  "  looked  at  present  like  a 
Neapolitan  ice."  This,  I  doubt  not,  supplied  the  colouring  of  my 
picture. 

(No.  63.)  On  March  9th  I  saw  in  the  Crystal  a  rocky  coast,  a  rough 
sea,  an  expanse  of  sand  in  the  foreground.  As  I  watched,  the  picture 
was  nearly  effaced  by  that  of  a  mouse,  so  large  that  I  could  see  only  a  bit 
of  clitf  above  his  tail.  Two  days  later,  I  was  reading  a  volume  of 
poetry  which  I  remembered  having  cut  open,  talking  the  while,  certainly 
not  consciously  reading,  on  the  day  of  ray  vision.  As  I  turned  over 
the  leaves  a  couple  of  lines  struck  me  as  somehow  familiar,  though  the 
book,  a  volume  by  Aldrich,  was  quite  new  to  me. 

**  Only  the  sea  intoning. 
Only  the  wainscoat  mouse." 
These  I  imagine  suggested  the  images. 

(No.  74.)  The  remaining  example  was  of  a  more  practical  kind.  On 
March  20th,  I  happened  to  want  the  date  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which 

1  The  writer  of  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  uix)n  " Greorgea  Sand,"  telk  as : 
"  She  used  to  seat  herself  at  her  mother'n  feet  before  the  tire,  gazing  into  an  old  fir»- 
screen  covered  with  green.  In  that  fire-screen  marvellous  pictures  would  design 
themselves,  as  they  were  said  to  do  in  the  pool  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  Egyptian 
sorcerers.  .  .  .  She  shut  her  eyes  and  she  saw  it  all  still ;  when  she  opened  them 
it  was  nowhere  visible  but  on  the  fiire-acreen. " — Blackwood^  Vol.  CXXI.,  p.  76. 
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I  could  not  recall,  though  feeling  sure  that  I  knew  it,  and  that  I 

iMociated  it  with  some  event  of  importance.     When  looking  in  the 

Crystal  some  hours  later,  I  found  a  picture  of  an  old  man  with  long 

white  hair  and  beard,  dressed  like  a  Lyceum  Shylock,  and  busy  writing 

ia  a  large  book  with  tarnished  massive  clasps.     I  wondered  much  who 

k  was,  and  what  he  could  possibly  be  doing,  and  thought  it  a  good 

opportunity  of  carrjdng  out  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made  to  me, 

of  examining  objects  in  the  crystal  with  a  magnifying  glass.     The  glass 

i^evealed  to  me  that  my  old  gentleman  was  writing  in  Greek,  though 

the  lines  faded  away  as  I  looked,  all  but  the  characters  he  had  last 

braced,  the  Latin  numerals  LXX.     Then  it  flashed  into  my  mind  that 

be  was  one  of  the  Jewish  Elders  at  work  on  the  Septuagint,  and  that 

its  date,  277  B.O.,  would  serve  equally  well  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ! 

[t  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  though  the  fact  was  not  in  my  conscious 

memory  at  the  moment,  that  I  had  once  learnt  a  chronology  on  a 

mnemonic  system  which  substituted  letters  for  figures,  and  that  the 

memoria  technica  for  this  date,  was   '*  Now  Jewish  Elders  indite  a 

Qreek  copy." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  visions  of  this  kind,  occurring  in  the  age  of 
niperstition,  almost  irresistibly  suggested  the  theory  of  spirit-visitation. 
The  percipient,  receiving  information  which  he  did  not  recognise  as 
already  in  his  own  mind,  would  inevitably  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from 
some  invisible  and  unknown  source  external  to  himself.  The  use  of 
the  magnifying  glass  is  a  suggestive  test  of  the  degree  of  independence 
of  the  stratum  of  thought  revealed  by  the  Crystal,  but  obviously  it 
cannot  be  readily  or  usefully  applied  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
the  object  perceived  is  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  minute  inspection. 
Unfortunately,  the  suggestion  of  its  use  was  made  to  me  but  recently, 
90  that  I  have  had  but  two  or  three  opportunities  of  applying  it,  but 
on  each  occasion  with  the  result  of  acquiring  additional  information. 

The  messages,  conveyed  from  one  stratum  of  consciousnses  to  another 
ure  indeed  sometimes  such  as  to  mystify  the  percipient.  ^ 

An  experience  of  this  kind  occurred  in  March,  1886,  to  Miss  Z.,  a 
lady  known  to  Mr.  Myers,  who  has  shown  me  the  transcribed  message. 
Al  number  of  letters  appeared  to  her  in  the  crystal,  each  letter  seen 

^Nioetaa,  {Andron.  Comn,,  II.  9.)  relates  that  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Comnenus 
lad  reooorse  to  Lethoe,  a  diviner  by  hydromancy,  in  order  to  solve  the  question  who 
vas  to  be  his  suooessor,  his  intention  being  to  defraud  the  revelation  of  its  due  by 
nitantly  destroying  the  person  indicated.  The  water  showed  the  letters  S  I,  and  upon 
leing  further  questioned  as  to  the  period  of  his  succession  denoted,  **  before  the  Feast  of 
he  Exaltation  of  the  Cross."  The  prediction  was  verified,  for  within  the  time  named 
[nac  Angelas  had  succeeded  to  power,  and  Andronicus  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
lis  infuriated  subjects.  Elihu  Rich,  commenting  on  this  story,  tells  us  that  "  the  devil 
tjptXk  as  he  recites  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards.  SI,  when  inverted,  would  fairly  enough 
i^^vresent  Isaac  according  to  all  laws  of  magic." — Op.  cU.^  p.  318.  Cp.  case  of 
Kelly,  already  quoted^  reading  in  Greek  letters. 
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f, 
separately,  of  a  bright  red  colour.     At  first  they  seemed  to  be  absohtdj   '^- 

meaningless,  but  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  they  composed  wordB, 

spelt  backwards,  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

detnawaenoemosotniojaetavirpelcrictB 
um  eb  gnilliwotevigsevlesmehtpuotehtt 

0  6  j  b  u  8  " 

q 

and  the  message  at  length  became  intelligible : —  ri 

Wanted  a  someone  to  join  a  private  circle,  must  be  willing  to  give  tl^om- 
selves  up  to  the  subject. 

In  illustrating  the  third  group,  visions  clairvoyant  or  telepathic, 
I  have  but  few  instances  of  my  own  from  which  to  select  examples.  It 
would  be  easy  to  draw  from  a  very  large  number  of  recorded  cases;  but 
as  in  this  connection,  even  more  than  in  our  former  ezamj^eB, 
everything  depends  on  the  evidence,  a  large  proportion  of  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  practically  without  value.  However,  I 
select  a  few,  as  fairly  typical  of  the  class. 

For  many  reasons, — the  gratification  of  a  taste  for  the  marvellous, 
the  immediate  possibility  of  testing  their  accuracy, — the  greater 
interest  to  the  on-looker, — the  demand  for  something  beyond  the 
purely  subjective, — the  clairvoyant  vision  is  that  with  which  the 
greater  number  of  seers  seem  to  have  been  in  all  ages  concerned.  The 
fate  of  the  sick,  the  detection  of  robbers,  the  recovery  of  stolen  goodB, 
the  conduct  of  absent  friends — some  such  question  is  the  inotifoi  the 
scene,  let  who  will  be  the  players. 

Some  recent  cases  have  been  already  given  from  Lane's  Modem 
EgyptianSy  with  which  we  may  compare  the  account  given  of  a  similar 
scene  by  Sir  Grant  Wilkinson.^  The  miae-en-schie  is  exactly  as  before— 
the  boy,  the  magician,  the  perfumes,  brazier,  magic  square,  invocations, 
just  the  same  probably  as  at  any  time  for  some  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  years.  But  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
and  the  Queen  were  asked  for,  and  the  latter  described  by  the  seer  as 
wearing  black  trousers  and  shoes,  a  white  hat,  red  coat,  black  waist- 
coat, having  whiskers,  and  presenting  a  glass  tumbler. 

Lord  Nugent,*  later,  says  that  not  one  image  evoked  bore  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  the  person  asked  for.  The  same  author  accounts  for 
the  success  of  the  magician  interviewed  by  Lane  by  saying  that  though 
known  as  Osman  Efiendi,  he  was  really  a  Scotchman  and  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  sort  of  traditional  acquaintance  with  the 
persons  asked  for,  which  he  conveyed  to  the  boy  by  means  of  leading 
questions.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  remember  that  Lane's  experiences 
were  not  confined  to  dealings  with  one  magician  only.      Sir  Grant 

A  Modem  EyijptianSy  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Vol.  I.  218-23.     Similar  acoounts  are  giTcn 
by  Reinaud,  DciQriipivii'n,  d.\i  Cct6tnct  Blacas^  p.  401. 
2  Nugent,  Landz  Classical  and  Sacred,  VV*  "^3^-^. 
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Wilkinson,  determined  to  avoid  all  chance  of  collusion,  sent  for  a  boy 
from  a  distance,  and  the  evocations  were  all  failures  of  the  most 
ludicrous  type,  upon  which  the  magician  accused  the  young  seer  of 
lying,  which,  says  Lord  Nugent,  "  was  no  doubt  true,  but  not  the  cause 
of  the  ill  success." 

One  or  two  typical  cases,  in  addition  to  some  already  given,  may 
suffioe  for  illustration  before  proceeding  to  such  as  have  resulted  from 
recent  experiment. 

A  story  told  by  Rist  ^  belongs  rather  to  that  class  of  prophecies 
tdiich  tend  to  their  own  fulfilment.  A  girl,  whose  parents  refused 
their  sanction  to  her  betrothal,  interviewed  an  old  woman  who  volun- 
teered to  show  her  in  the  Crystal  how  far  her  hopes  of  happiness  were  to 
be  fulfilled.  The  girl,  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  the  witch,  induced  Rist 
to  be  present  at  the  interview,  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  describe 
at  first-hand.  The  usual  elaborate  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  the 
crystal,  wrapped  in  a  yellow  handkerchief,  placed  on  a  green  bowl, 
which  rested  on  a  blue  cloth  decorated  with  pictures  of  dragons.  The 
incantations  completed,  Rist  and  the  girl  are  permitted  to  inspect  the 
Ciystal,  in  which  they  see  the  girl  herself,  attired  as  a  bride,  pale  and 
timid,  accompanied  by  her  lover,  also  pale,  wearing  top-boots  with 
qmrs,  and  carrying  pistols.  The  seers  turn  faint  with  fear,  and  the 
dd  woman  hurries  away,  but  they  would  indeed  have  been  dull  of 
imagination  had  not  the  story  ended,  as  it  did,  with  a  runaway 
marriaga 

The  same  explanation,  a  tendency  of  prophecies  of  this  kind  to 
suggest  their  own  fulfilment,  may  be  found  also  in  a  story  told  by  Lilly.  ^ 
A  certain  Dr.  Hodge  had  a  Crystal,  which  his  partner  John  Scott 
wished  to  inspect,  so  the  two  went  into  a  field  near  home,  and  Hodge, 
pulling  out  the  crystal,  bade  his  friend  describe  what  he  saw. 

"I  see,"  said  Scott,  "a  ruddy-complexioned  wench  in  a  red  waistcoat 
drawing  beer."  Hodge :  "  She  must  be  your  wife."  Scott  answered, 
**  Nay,  for  he  should  marry  a  tall  woman  in  London."  Hodge  answered, 
"  he  would  not,  but  would  marry  the  woman  he  now  saw,"  and  Hodge 
was  right,  for  Scott  soon  found  the  tall  lady  had  thrown  him  over,  and 
after  remaining  disconsolate  for  two  years  he  accidentally  saw  and 
recognised  in  an  inn  in  Canterbury,  the  ruddy-complexioned  wench 
drawing  ale,  whom  he  of  course  ultimately  married. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  examples  from  my  own  note-book, 
beginning  with  three,  as  to  which  telepathy  seems  to  offer  a  very 
plausible  explanation. 

(No.  23.)  On  the  evening  of  Saturday  July  28th,  1888,  the  Crystal 


1  Op.  cU.,  pp.  255-69. 

'  Lilly,  Life  and  Times,  p.  117. 
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presented  me  with  a  picture  of  a  mediseval  saint,  carrying  a  rabbit  This 
I  recognised  as  representing  a  stained  glass  window  at  a  church  in  tlie 
neighbourhood,  which  I  visit  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  a  year, 
always  sitting  within  view  of  this  window.  As  I  had  not  been  there 
for  many  months,  nor  consciously  pictured  the  spot  since  my  last  viat^ 
I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  vision.  Early  the  next  morning  on 
waking  I  observed  on  my  table  a  letter,  which  had  probably  lain  there 
unnoticed  the  previous  evening  and  which  I  found  contained  a  request 
that  I  would,  if  possible,  attend  the  early  service  at  the  church  in  ques- 
tion that  morning.  : 

The  friend  from  whom  this  request  came  was  an  invaUd  who  had 
come  to  London  the  day  before  for  medical  treatment,  whom  I  had 
believed  unable  to  leave  his  room,  and  from  whom  I  had  certainly  not 
expected  to  receive  any  such  message.  In  fact  this  attendance  at 
church,  which  he  then  believed  to  be  possibly  his  last,  was  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  doctor  and  he  did  not  leave  his  room  again  for 
between  two  and  three  months. 

(No.  55.)  On  Monday  evening,  February  11th,  I  took  up  the  Crystal, 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  seeing  in  it  a  figure,  which  happened  to 
occupy  my  thoughts  at  the  moment,  but  I  found  the  field  pre-occupied 
by  a  small  bunch  of  daffodils, — a  prim  little  posy,  not  larger  than  might 
be  formed  by  two  or  three  fine  heads.  This  presented  itself  in  various 
positions,  in  spite  of  my  hurry  to  be  rid  of  it,  for  I  rashly  concluded 
my  vision  to  be  a  consequence  of  my  having  the  day  before  seen,  on  a 
friend's  dinner  table,  the  first  daffodils  of  the  season.  The  resemblance 
was  not  complete,  for  those  I  had  seen  were  loosely  arranged  and 
intermixed  with  ferns  and  ivy,  whereas  my  crystal-vision  had  no 
foliage,  and  was  a  compact  little  bunch.  It  was  not  till  Thursday, 
14th,  that  I  received,  as  a  wholly  unexpected  *•  Valentine,"  a  painting, 
on  a  blue  satin  ground,  of  a  bunch  of  daffodils,  corresponding  exactly 
with  my  crystal  picture,  and  learnt  that  the  artist  had  spent  some 
hours  on  Monday,  previous  to  my  vision,  in  making  studies  of  the 
flowers  in  various  positions.^ 

1  Readers  ot  Phanta^nuf  oj  the  Living  may  remember  a  case  [I.,  p.  255  where  Mr. 
Keulemans  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  a  wicker  basket  of  rather  peculiar  eggs,  which,  ai  it 
turned  out,  precisely  resembled  a  basket  of  eggs  which  a  friend  at  that  moment  waf 
sending  off  to  him.  Mr.  Keulemans  says  of  these  mental  pictures  :  "There  is  no 
attempt  on  my  part  to  conjure  them  up — on  the  contrary,  they  come  quite  suddenly 
and  unexi^ectedly,  binding  my  thoughts  so  fixedly  to  the  subject  as  to  render  all 
external  influences  imperceptible."  It  would  seem  as  though  Mr.  Keulemans  (a  pro- 
fessional draughtsman  of  noted  accuracy)  were  able  to  get  definite  pictures  transferred 
from  the  unconscious  region  of  the  mind  without  needing  a  crystal  to  aid  in  their 
^xation.  In  the  American  S.P.R,  Proc,  IV.,  p.  515,  two  somewhat  similar  cases  are 
given  by  "  Mrs.  J.  G.  W.,"  ol  "wYiouv  '^Tol^swst'Srfs^cfc  «^esi5»&V^.^*lfe\'MioC  a  valued 
correspondent.      I  abbreviate  tVie  caaea.    * '  ^OooviJt  Vwo  i^ai^  tk^,  ^^.  vai(.\s^^^cA\A^ 
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(No.  64.)  On  Saturday,  March  9th,  I  had  written  a  somewhat 
impatient  note  to  a  friend,  accusing  her  of  having,  on  her  return  from 
*  two  months'  absence  on  the  Continent,  spent  ten  days  in  London  with- 
out paying  me  a  visit.  I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  when  on  Sunday 
evening  she  appeared  before  me  in  the  Crystal,  but  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  should  hold  up,  with  an  air  of  deprecation,  what  appeared 
to  be  a  music  portfolio.  On  Monday  I  received  an  answer,  written  the 
previous  day,  pleading  guilty  to  my  charge,  but  urging,  in  excuse,  that 
she  was  attending  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  was  engaged 
there  during  the  greater  parj;  of  every  day.  This  intelligence  was  to 
tiie  last  degree  unexpected,  for  my  friend  is  a  married  woman,  who  has 
never  studied  music  in  any  but  amateur  style,  and  who,  according  to 
the  standard  of  most  ladies  of  fashion,  had  ''finished  her  education  " 
wme  years  ago.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  she,  in  fact,  carries  a 
portfolio  corresponding  with  the  sketch  I  made  of  that  seen  in  the 
vision.^ 

T  now  add,  also  from  my  own  experience,  two  further  instances,  for 
which,  as  it  seems,  telepathy  affords  no  explanation,  as  to  which  I  have 
no  theory  to  offer,  and  which  I  can  only  leave  to  the  reader  to 
interpret  as  clairvoyance,  or  coincidence,  or  prevision,  or  whatever  else 
he  wilL 

(No.  36.)  In  January  last  I  saw  in  the  Crystal  the  figure  of  a  man 
crouching  at  a  small  window,  and  looking  into  the  room  from  the  outside. 
I  could  not  see  his  features,  which  appeared  to  be  muffled,  but  the  crystal 
was  particularly  dark  that  evening,  and  the  picture  being  an  un- 
pleasant one,  I  did  not  persevere.  I  concluded  the  vision  to  be  a  result 
of  a  discussion  in  my  presence  of  the  many  stories  of  burglary  with 

of  the  oarriage,  I  saw,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  numberless  pansies  which  appeared 
snooeMively,  and  which  I  studied  in  detail  as  they  floated  in  vision  before  me.  Or 
reaching  h<ime  I  found  a  large  basket  containing  pansies  which  had  been  left  for  me 
by  a  friend,  and  which  included  very  many  of  the  peculiar  pansies  which  I  had  seen 
in  vision  on  my  way  home." 

"  On  another  occasion  [when  similarly  driving]  I  saw  a  succession  of  flowers 
called  bachelorB'  buttons.  On  reaching  home  I  found  that  a  large  dish  of  bachelors' 
bnttons  had  been  left  for  me  by  a  friend,  and  every  distinctive  colour  that  I  had  seen 
photographed  in  the  air  had  its  representative  flower  awaiting  me." 

I  am  glad  to  find  these  parallels  to  the  triviality  of  my  own  crystal- visions ;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  if — ^as  one  hopes  may  be  the  case — it  becomes  the  general  rule  to 
.  aet  down  beforehand  any  image  of  this  kind  which  is  thought  to  have  "psychical " 
signi^cance,  then  the  record  wi]l  be  made  easier  if  the  images  are  deliberately  looked 
for  m  the  crystal,  and  thus  distinguished  from  other  more  fleeting  acts  of  inward 
▼iraalitation.  It  remains,  I  suppose,  to  be  seen  whether  such  images  insist  on 
ehoosing  their  own  time,  or  can  be  "called  from  the  vasty  deep  "of  the  crystal  at 
hoora  appointed  for  the  experiment. 

1  Perhaps  I  may  here  mention  a  case,  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
S.P.R.,  Part  rV.,  p.  467,  which,  though  no  crystal  was  concerned  in  it,  seems  to  me  to. 
be  carioaaly  pturaUel  to  tbia  small  experience  of  my  own,  I  abridf^e  the  narrative.  A 
3£nL  3£  Xb  M.  writea  that  she  was  anxious  to  see   &'NLi.  l[\.,^\svaXiNi«j&  axcl^kks^va^tl  ^sg^ 
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which  the  newspapers  had  lately  abounded,  and  reflected  with  apaaang 
satisfaction  that  the  only  windows  in  the  house  divided  into  four  panel 
as  were  those  of  the  Crystfd-picture,  Were  in  the  front  attic  and  almosi 
inaccessible.  Three  days  later  a  fire  broke  out  in  that  Tery  room, 
which  had  to  be  entered  from  outside  through  the  window,  the  face  of 
the  fireman  being  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  from  tbd 
smoke  which  rendered  access  through  the  door  impossible. 

(No.  39.)  A  week  later  I  had  gone  to  my  room  for  the  night,  after 
performing  some  small  services  for  an  invalid  member  of  the  household 
whom  I  had  left  comfortably  settled,  if  ^ot  asleep.  I  was  somewhat  \ 
surprised  when  the  Crystal  showed  me  the  same  friend,  sitting  up  m 
bed,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  alarm.  As  she  is  by  no  means  a 
nervous  person,  and  her  illness  was  the  temporary  effect  of  cold,  I  oondd 
not  account  for  the  picture,  but  was  Sufficiently  alarmed  to  provide 
myself  with  a  book  and  await  events,  instead  of  myself  going  to  bed  at 
I  had  intended.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  later  I  heard  the  raah 
of  fire  engines,  and  cries  of  "fire,"  and  remembering  our  recent 
misfortune  went  to  the  door  of  my  friend's  room  to  ascertain  whether 
she  were  startled  by  the  commotion.  Hearing  her  call  my  name  I 
entered  the  room  and  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  much  alarmed  at 
having  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  so  near  a  reminder  of  the  enemy 
with  which  we  were  now  familiar.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
that  as  she  showed  no  excitement  whatever  on  the  occasion  of  the 
immediate  danger,  I  could  not  have  anticipated  any  fear  at  that 
which  was  merely  threatened. 

All  who,  either  in  their  own  experience  or  in  that  of  others,  have 
considered  the  question  of  premonitions  have  probably  found   that  a 

what  day  he  would  call.  "  On  the  19th  [July,  1887]  I  was  called  out  of  the  office, 
and,  before  going  out,  I  put  on  the  door  a  card  having  these  words  on  it,  *  Will 
return  soon.'  I  was  absent  about  an  hour.  On  my  return  I  came  upstairs,  but  did 
not  ask  the  [elevator]  boy  if  anyone  had  called  ;  nor  did  he  tell  me  anyone  had  done 
so.  As  I  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the  door  I  saw  some  characters  written  upon 
the  card  I  had  left,  and  just  below  the  printed  words,  *Will  return  soon,*  I  8too{)ed 
down  and  read,  *Mr.  H.  has  been  here,  and  will  return.*  As  I  looked  the  word* 
faded  away.  I  entered  the  otfioe,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Mr.  H.  came  in.  He  bad 
left  no  name  or  message.  He  had  impressed  my  faoe  upon  his  mind  very  strongly, 
with  the  intention  of  seeing  if  I  would  be  in  any  way  affected  by  it.  or  conscious  of 
his  approach. "  Mr.  H.  gives  a  concordant  account,  saying,  **Wliile  on  my  way  to 
call  upon  her,  I  impressed  uix)n  my  mind  very  vividly  the  lineaments  of  her  face, 
with  the  intention  of  learning  if  she  would  be  in  any  way  affected  thereby,  and  if 
she  would  mention  anything  that  would  show  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  my  visit 
before  I  saw  her. " 

Unless  we  take  this  coincidence  to  have  been  accidental,  we  must,  I  suppose, 
assimie  that  some  telepathic  influence  from  Mr.  H.  had  reached  Mrs.  M.'8  mi- 
conscious  self,  and  externalised  itself  as  a  written  message  at  the  moment  when  Mrs. 
M.  was  looking  at  the  card — a  suitable  surface  for  the  hallucination.  Did  not  Mrs. 
M.  *8  card  play  much  the  same  part  as  the  crystal  which  showed  me  my  apologetic 
friend  with  her  mu8ic-ix)rtfolio  ? 
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L^^onsiderable  proportion  relate  to  the  arrival  of  letters  at  the  time  or 

^ooii  afterwards  passing  through  the  post,  and  have  perhaps  concluded 

'Huit  from  such  premonitions  one  must,  as  a  rule,  discount  considerably 

Jor  expectation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  probability,  and  perhaps 

something  also  for  telepathy.     It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in  my 

mm  record  of  crystal-visions  about  14  per  cent,  are  of  this  character. 

Tbough  some  of  these  are  more  or  less  interesting  to  myself,  I  cannot 

negard  them  for  the  most  part  as  satisfactory  evidences  of  clairvoyance. 

Tbe  following  instance  is,  however,  somewhat  exceptional. 

(No.  66.)  On  the  evening  of  March  11th,  being  tired,  I  was  about  to 
gD  early  to  my  room,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  wait  for  the  last  post, 
already   late,    that  I  might  not  be  again  disturbed   by   having  the 
letters    brought    to    my  room.      I  took  up  the    Crystal    rather    to 
pan  the   time    than    with   much    expectation    of    seeing    anything; 
for  as   a   rule    when   one    is    tired   the   concentration   of  attention 
necessary  to  crystal-vision  is  somewhat  difficult  to  attain.     However,  I 
perceived   a  white    object  on  a  dark    ground,   soon    becoming    more 
dearly  defined  as  a  letter  in  a  very  large  envelope  torn  at  the  edges 
as  if  not  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  its  contents.      Another  envelope,  of 
ordinary  size,  lying  at  the  top,  concealed  the  address,  and  the  writing 
on  the  smaller  one  was  too  much  blurred  to  decipher.     The  vision  was 
momentary  only,  or  I  might'  have  applied  the  test  of  the  magnifying 
glasSy  which  is  sometimes,  though  not  always,  of  use  in  such  cases.     I 
thought  it  possible  that  the  vision  might  be  merely  the  result  of  expecta- 
tion, but  it  seemed  at  least  worth  while,  after  making  a  note  of  the  fact, 
— ^my  invariable  rule  whenever  possible, — to  test  its  significance.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  letters  were  lying  on  a  seat  in  the  hall,  showing 
white  against  the  dark  polished  wood — placed  there  possibly  by  some- 
one leaving  the  house  who  had  met  the  postman  before  he  had  time  to 
ring.     The   letters  were   two, — the  lower  one,  which   had  burst  the 
envelope,  was  of  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  not  folded,  and  was 
for  myself,  the  upper  one  the  usual  size  of  a  note,  and  not  for  me,  which 
may  have  accounted  for  my  inability  to  read  the  address. 

The  following  cases  are  from  the  note-book  of  "  G.,"  a  lady  already 
quoted,  and  both  lend  themselves  to  a  possible  explanation  by  thought- 
transference  : — 

She  had  lost  sight  of  a  friend  whose  address  she  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing,  as  it  was  unknown  to  all  about  her.  She,  however,  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  the  test  of  the  crystal,  and  was  so  far  rewarded 
as  to  discover,  as  the  event  proved  quite  correctly,  that  the  place  had  a 
name  of  two  words,  each  beginning  with  a  capital ;  she  also  dis- 
tinguished one  letter  and  its  place  in  the  word.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  she  next  consulted  the  crystal  as  to  her  friend's  surroundings, 
and  obtained  a  picture  of  the  room,  with  many  details  as  to  shape. 
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colouring,  and  position  of  furniture;  but  her  gaze  was  more  especiaQj 
attracted  by  a  photograph  frame,  containing  two  portraits,  which  she 
knew  he  possessed,  though  she  had  no  means  of  knowing  anything  ol 
thd  frame  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  This  she  described  to  me  st 
the  time  minutely.  The  frame  was  double,  of  padded  leather,  dark  ii 
colour,  and  having  a  pattern  which  appeared  indistinct,  but  was  not  tutf 
of  those  with  which  the  shop-windows  of  the  time  had  made  w 
familiar,  such  as  sprays  of  flowers,  or  flights  of  birds,  or  repreaentatioDi 
of  drapery.  It  was  not  till  about  three  months  later  that  she  saw  tbe 
photographs  in  their  actual  frame,  which  she  at  once  recognised  as  that 
of  her  vision,  to  which  it  answered  exactly,  even  as  to  the  indistinet 
outline  of  the  pattern  stamped  upon  the  leather.  The  description  ol 
the  room  proved,  however,  wholly  wrong  in  every  respect,  neither  hxn 
we  been  able  to  identify  it  with  any  other  which  the  same  friend  hai 
occupied  before  or  since. 

As  this  paper  aims  merely  at  recording  some  cases  of  crystal-visicD  ' 
and  does  not  profess  to  be  in  any  sense  an  inquiry  into  its  physio- 
logical  explanation,   or  psychical  significance,   I  shall  have  achieved 
my  purpose   if   I  suggest  to   others   to  attempt  a   wider   and  more 
systematic  investigation  for  themselves.      Having  heard   from  trustr 
worthy  sources^  of  several   persons    who  have  been   dissuaded  from 
experiment  by  the  disagreeable  sensation  it  has  produced,   I  think  it 
worth  while  to  say  that  neither  to  myself  nor  to  any  of  the  friends 
who  have  assisted  me  in  the  inquiry  has  the  use  of  the  Crystal,  whether 
successful  or  no,  been  in  any  degree  painful  or  unpleasant ;  and  indeed 
the  very  weariness  and  exhaustion,  mental  or  physical,  which  would 
make  crystal-vision  a  fatigue,  suflices  in  my  own  case  to  prevent  its 
occurrence.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  only  with  a 
very  few  persons  that  the  attempt  at  vision  will  lead  to  results  of  any 
kind  whatever.     I  have  already  explained  the  very  simple  process ;  if 
darkness  is  desired,  it  is  easy  at  any  hour  to  veil  the  Crystal  with  a 
piece  of  black  drapery,  or  to  put  it  at  the  back  of  a  deep  half -opened 
drawer,  nothing  further  being  essential  than  to  guard  against  reflection 
of   surrounding   objects ;   and,    happily   our  enlightened   age  requires 


1  Mr.  Dawson  Rogers  says  that  the  lady  whose  vision  has  been  already  dencribed 
found  the  sensation  caused  by  holding  the  Crystal  so  disagreeable  that  she  wa» 
comi>elled  to  desist,  and  continued  the  experiment  only  upon  his  persuasion,  and  with 
some  reluctance.  He  has  also  communicated  to  me  an  interesting  aocount  of  another 
percipient,  who  discontinued  the  practice  of  Crystal-gazing  on  account  of  its  being 
accompanied  by  a  painful  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  forehead.  Mr.  Hockley  (Op.  eiL, 
p.  265),  si)eaking  of  a  friend  who  had  taken  up  a  Crystal  out  of  mere  curiosity,  without 
knowing  its  use,  adds  :  **  He  felt  so  great  an  oppression  of  giddiness  and  alarm  that 
he  immediately  replaced  the  Crystal,  and  was  a  considerable  time  before  be  could 
throw  off  the  unpleasant  sensations  it  had  produced." 
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so  stimolant   of    burning  perfumes,   or  magic   square,  or  muttered 
incantation. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  discouraging  to  find  from  a  recently  published 
note  of  Mr.  Traill's  that  by  using  the  Crystal  in  the  search  for  lost  pro- 
perty I  have  rendered  myself  amenable  to  the  law !  *  It  appears 
iiiat  when  in  1736  the  Act  of  James  I.  against  witchcraft  was 
Kepealed,  "  punishment  was  very  wisely  provided  for  persons  pretending 
lo  exercise  any  kind  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration, 
or  to  discover  stolen  or  lost  property  by  any  occult  or  crafty  science." 
I  can  only  hope  that  my  effort  at  experiment  may  be  taken  rather  as 
*  proof  of  zeal  for  knowledge,  otherwise  Mr.  Traill's  further j^mark 
iias  personally  a  somewhat  unpleasant  flavour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  crystal  globes  of  Dr.  Dee  himself 
would  in  these  days  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  prophetic,  visions  to  his 
clients,  if  its  magician  owner  had  just  "done  time"  under  the  oppressive 
sentence  of  a  Manchester  stipendiary  magistrate. 

But  even  in  the  service  of  morality,  crystal-vision  is  not  without 
its  uses.  That  which  reveals  to  us  the  unbroken  continuity  of  life, 
the  literal  truth  of  our  word  "  character,"  the  presence  of  the  past,  the 
"  what  I  have  written,  I  have  written,"  cannot  but  add  to  our  sense  of 
responsibility,  for 

With  the  Nameless  is  not  day  nor  hour, 

Tho'  we  thin  minds  who  creep  from  thought  to  thought 
Break  into  **  Thens  "  and  "  Whens  "  the  Eternal  Now. 


1  '*Etc8etera,'*  Bug.  lUust,  Mag.,  March. 
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IV. 
AUTOMATIC  WRITING.— IV.— THE  D^MON  OF  SOCRATEa.J 


In  offering  here,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  a  further  instahnent 
of  the  series  of  papers  on  Automatic  Writing  of  which  three  have 
already  appeared  in  these  Proceedings,  I  must  briefly  remind  my  readers 
of  what  has  already  been  attempted  in  the  earlier  essays.  In  the  first 
paper  (entitled  "On  a  Telepathic  Explanation  of  some  so-called 
Spiritualistic  Phenomena,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  217),  I  tried  to  explain  the 
nature  of  automatic  writing,  and  illustrated  the  operation  of  un- 
conscious cerebration  in. the  messages  given.  In  the  second  paper  (YoL 
III.,  p.  1),  I  gave  cases  where  the  message  written  conveyed  intelligence 
not  known  to  the  writer,  but  known  to  some  other  person  present  in 
the  room,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  person  still  in  the  flesh.  And  I  gare 
certain  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  telepathic  information  was 
received  not  by  the  normal  consciousness  of  the  subject,  but  rather  by 
some  subjacent  or  secondary  consciousness.  In  the  third  paper  (YoL 
rv.,  p.  209),  I  discussed  some  cognate  forms  of  automatic  addon, 
pushed  in  some  cases  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  formation  of  a  fresh 
personality;  and  I  argued  that  "the  sleep-waking  state,  natural  or 
induced,  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  tendency  to  generate  a  secondary 
memory,  a  secondary  manifestation  of  the  self,  but  that  this  tendency 
shows  itself  whenever  there  is  any  habitual  shaking-up  of  those 
elements";  any  habitual  alteration  of  the  threshold  of  consciousness.* 

And  in  this  present  paper  I  shall  endeavour  further  to  extend  our 
range  of  analogies,  and  to  show  that  automatic  writing  is  but  one 
among  a  whole  series  of  kindred  automatisms  which  have  been  inter- 
mittently noted,  divergently  interpreted,  since  history  began.  I  shall 
try  to  show  that  this  word- writing  impulse  is  but  one  among  a  group 
of  impulses  which  prompt  to  every  form  or  element — vocal,  visual,  or 
auditory — of  automatic  verbalisation  ; — nay  more,  that  the  impulse  to 
automatic  verbalisation  itself  is  but  one  leading  member  of  a  still  larger 
group  of  kindred  impulses  which  parallel  automatically  whatever  our 
conscious  will,  our  conscious  perception  can  discern  or  decree. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  begin  thus  widely  to  extend  the  province  of 
our  specific  automatisms,  we  feel  at  once  the  need  of  some  general 
definition  which  may  indicate  what  it  is  that  we  are  really  seeking,— in 

\  This  paper  was  read  before  a  General  Meeting,  June  17th,  1887 ;  but  iu 
publication  has  been  deferred  for  want  of  space. 

*  The  point  at  which  the  term  *  a  fresh  personality  '  becomes  appropriate  is  a  mere 
question  of  verbal  definition.  Personality,  as  we  know  it,  depenos  on  memory  and 
character,  and  character  itself  is  largely  a  product  of  memory. 
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^vhat  points  the  automatisms  which  here  concern  us  differ  from  the 
multitude  of  actions,  images,  ideas  to  which  such  terms  as  automatic  or 
wtfiex  are  commonly  applied. 

It  would  be  interesting — but  it  would  delay  us  too  long — to  analyse 
flie  whole  series  of  so-called  automatisms,  or  "  self-moved  ''  phenomena, 
in  health  and  disease,  and  to  show  what,  in  each  case,  is  the  "self" 
vhich  supplies  the  initiating  power.  In  default' of  such  further  inquiry, 
we  may  at  least  point  out  certain  main  characters  which  unite  in  a  true 
class  all  the  automatisms  which  we  are  here  considering, — ^greatly 
though  these  may  differ  among  themselves  in  external  form. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  automatisms  are  independent  phenomena ; 
tkey  are  what  the  physician  calls  idiognomonic.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  merely  symptomatic  of  some  other  affection,  or  incidental  to  some 
profounder  change.  The  mere  fact,  for  instance,  that  a  man  writes 
messages  which  he  does  not  consciously  originate  will  not,  when  taken  by 
itself  prove  anything  beyond  this  fact  itself  as  to  the  writer's  condition. 
He  may  be  perfectly  sane,  in  normal  health,  and  with  nothing  unusual 
observable  about  him.  This  characteristic — provable  by  actual  observa- 
tion and  experiment — distinguishes  our  automatisms  from  various 
seemingly-kindred  phenomena.  Thus  we  may  have  to  include  in  our 
class  the  occasional  automatic  utterance  of  words  or  sentences.  But 
the  continuous  exhausting  vociferation  ■  of  acute  mania  does  not  fall 
within  our  province;  for  those  shouts  are  merely  synvptomaticj  nor, 
again,  does  the  cri  hydroc^halique  (or  spontaneous  meaningless  noise 
which  sometimes  accompanies  water  on  the  brain),  for  that,  too,  is  no 
independent  phenomenon,  but  the  direct  consequence  of  a  definite 
lesion.  Furthermore,  we  shall  have  to  include  in  our  class  certain 
simple  movements  of  the  hands,  co-ordinated  into  the  act  of  writing. 
But  here,  also,  our  definition  will  lead  us  to  exclude  clwreic  movements, 
which  are  merely  symptomatic  of  nervous  mal-nutrition  ;  or  which  we 
may,  if  we  choose,  call  idiopathic,  as  constituting  an  independent 
malady.  But  our  automatisms  are  not  idiopathic  but  idiognomonic; 
they  may  indeed  be  associated  with  or  facilitated  by  certain  states  of  the 
organism,  but  they  are  neither  a  symptom  of  any  other  malady,  nor  are 
they  a  malady  in  themselves. 

Agreeing,  then,  that  our  peculiar  clasis  consists  of  automatisms 
which  are  idiognomonic, — whose  existence  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  existence  of  some  profounder  affection  already  known  as  producing 
them, — ^we  have  still  to  look  for  some  more  positive  bond  of  connection 
between  them,  some  quality  common  to  all  of  them,  and  which  makes 
them  worth  our  prolonged  investigation. 

This  we  shall  find  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  of  them  messa^e- 
hearing  or  nunciative  automatisms.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they 
all  of  them  bring  messages  from  sources  external  to  the  automatist's  own 
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mind.  In  some  few  cases  (as  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham's  case)  we 
have  seen  that  they  do  this ;  but  as  a  rule  the  so-called  messages  seem  ^ 
more  probably  to  originate  within  the  automatist's  own  personality. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  call  them  messages  f  We  do  not 
usually  speak  of  a  man  as  sending  a  message  to  himself.  The  answer 
to  this  question  involves,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  profoundest 
conception  of  these  automatisms  to  which  we  can  as  yet  attain.  Thej 
present  themselves  to  us  as  messages  communicated  from  one  stratum 
to  another  stratum  of  the  same  personality.  Originating  in  some 
deeper  zone  of  a  man's  being,  they  float  up  into  superficial  consciousneaB 
as  deeds,  visions,  words,  ready-made  and  full-blown,  without  any  accom- 
panying perception  of  the  elaborative  process  which  has  made  them 
what  they  are. 

We  may  illustrate  this  statement  by  the  example  of  post-hypnotic 
suggestion, — a  phenomenon  which  will  presently  be  found  to  fall  readily 
into  its  place  as  a  simple  and  typical  member  of  our  automatic  series. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  Mr.  Gurney's  experiments  (Proceedings,  XL, 
p.  319),  where  the  subject  has  been  hypnotised,  told  that  "  it  has  begun 
snowing,"  and  then  awakened.  He  then  reads  aloud,  in  a  waking  state, 
and  meantime  (in  fulfilment  of  a  previous  order)  his  hand  writes  oat 
the  piece  of  information  communicated  to  him  in  the  hypnotic  state : 
"  It  began  snowing.  "  Here  the  automatic  script  is  plainly  a  message 
conveyed  from  the  hypnotic  stratum  (so  to  say)  of  the  subject's  per- 
sonality to  himself  and  others  occupying  the  ordinary  level  of  waking 
consciousness.  And  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  that  such  messages 
may  emanate  from,  and  may  be  conveyed  to,  various  strata  of  per- 
sonality by  very  various  channels ;  while  yet  we  discern  as  a  conunon 
characteristic  of  all  these  cases  the  fact  that  the  "  message," — be  it 
verbalisation,  picture,  motor  impulse,  or  other  impression, — comes  upon 
the  recipient  phase  of  personality  as  though  from  some  extraneous 
source, — is  presented  as  an  automatic  product  whose  initiation  lies 
outside  the  conscious  will. 

Yet  once  more.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  ourselves  that  the 
automatisms  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  messages,  and  are  not 
necessarily  or  obviously  anything  more.  That  is  to  say,  they  signif)'  to 
us  the  fact,  and  only  the  fact,  that  some  strain  of  intelligence,  whether 
without  us  or  within,  which  is  not  our  conscious  waking  intelligence  of 
the  moment,  is  in  some  fashion  impressing  or  informing  the  conscious 
self. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  these  automatic  messages  which 
we  must  bring  out  into  strong  prominence.  Interesting  though  the 
mere  fact  of  communication  from  one  stratum  of  our  personality  to 
another  may  be,  this  is  not  the  culminant  interest  which  has  attracted 
us  to  the  present  inc^uiry. 
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That  highest  interest  lies,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  some  of  the 

thus  received  ;  in  the  fact  that  (like  the  hallucinations  dealt 

1^  vith  in  PhanUwms  of  the  Living)  they  are  veridical  messages, — that 

^.  Hey  correspond  with  objective  facts  not  normally  within  the  purview 

d  the  writer.     The  messages  written  by  Mrs.  Newnham,  and  showing 

« transference  of  thought  from  Mr.  Newnham,  have  bedn  the  main, 

^  dioagh  not  the  only,  examples  hitherto  cited  of  this  class.     More  are  to 

^  oome ;  nor  can  telepathy,  as  we  as  yet  understand  it,  be  invoked  to 

'  explain  all  the  cases  which  we  shall  have  to  consider.     If,  therefore,  we 

«re  to  label  with  a  single  epithet  all  automatic  messages  inexplicable  on 

my  ordinarily  accepted  hypothesis,  we  must  use  a  term  wider  than 

idepcUhic  ;  we  must  call  them  supernormal ;  implying  by  this  term  (as 

often  already  explained)  that,  whatever  the  precise  nature  of  the  powers 

inTolved  in  the  production  of  these  messages  may  be,  they  seem  at 

least  primd/acie  to  transcend  human  powers,  as  known  to  us  at  the 

present  stage  of  evolution.     The  word  '*  supernormal "  is  thus  meant  to 

beg  as  few  questions  as  possible ;  and  so  far  as  it  connotes  any  theory 

as  to  the  source  or  nature  of  apparently  transcendent  powers,  it  implies 

a  disposition  to  seek  the  origin  of  those  powers  in  some  continuance  of 

the  same  evolutionary  process  by  which  we  explain — so  far  as  explanation 

18  possible — such  powers  as  we  do  admittedly  possess. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  the  line  on  which  a  clue  to  supernormal 
messages  has  hitherto,  in  fact,  been  most  often  sought.  It  is  on  this 
admixture  of  the  supernormal  element  in  automatic  messages  that  the 
doctrines  of  "  Modem  Spiritualism  "  have  mainly  been  upbuilt.  The 
Spiritualist  unites — and  sometimes  not  only  unites  but  confounds — two 
beliefs  for  which  little  evidence  has  as  yet  been  adduced  in  the  pages  of 
these  Proceedings.  He  believes  that  eflfects  are  produced,  without 
visible  cause,  on  this  material,  ponderable  world.  And  he  believes 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  send  messages  through  the  automatic 
mediumship  of  living  men.  Now  the  acceptance  of  the  first  of  these 
two  beliefs  would  not,  to  my  mind,  carry  with  it  any  clear  corollary  as 
to  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  in  the  movements  of  matter  thus 
inexplicably  produced.  Even  if  there  be  a  force  at  work  which  is  not 
that  of  the  medium's  muscles  exerted  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  that  force  should  be  referable  to  intelligences  who 
exist  apart  from  the  medium,  but  who  have  once,  like  him,  been  men. 
But  the  second  of  the  beliefs  above  referred  to, — the  belief  that 
messages  are  received  whose  context  proves  their  emanation  from  a 
departed  spirit, — this  is  indeed  for  the  Spiritualist,  as  I  conceive  the 
matter,  the  true  articidus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesice.  And  surely 
— ^if  only  there  be  any  hope  of  a  solution — the  human  mind  can  scarcely 
be  engaged  on  any  question  of  greater  moment  than  this. 

To  resume,  then;  we  have  realised  that  tlie  automatisms  which  wo 
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discuss  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  independent,  idiognomanic  phenomena ;  ' 
that  they   are   to   be   recognised   as   nunciative    or  message-bearing 
whencesoever  these  messages  be  derived ;  and  that  it  is  especially  the 
s^cpemormal  element  traceable  in  some  of    them  which    claims  our 
painstaking  analysis. 

But  in  the  next  place, — and  this  was  in  fact  the  reason  for  intro- 
ducing at  this  point  so  much  of  general  discussion, — so  soon  as  we  thus 
attempt  to  form  a  coherent   conception  of  the  class  of  automatisms  i 
which  we  seek  to  explain,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  no  reason   { 
why  such  automatism  should  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  act  of  i 
writing  alone.  5 

Indeed,  when  we  selected  writing  as  the  first  automatic  phenomenon   ] 
for  discussion,  this  was  avowedly  a  choice  determined  by  mere  am-   ] 
venience ;    automatic   script  being   a  definite   and  easily   perceptible    ' 
phenomenon,  and  rapidly  leading  to  intelligible  results.    And  we  soon 
found  that  it  conducted  us  to  a  conception  far  wider  than  itself;— 
namely,  the  conception  of  automatic  verbalisation  as  a  whole,  includiog 
vmder  this  convenient  word  the  four  allied  processes   (two  of  them 
mainly  sensory  and  two  mainly  motor),  of  word-hearing,  word-seeing, 
word-uttering,  and  word-writing.       I  tried  to  show,  in  diagrammatic 
form  (Vol.  III.,  p.  51,  sqq.),  in  what  manner  a  "  second  focus  of  menta- 
tion" might  initiate  supernormal  processes  of  seeing,  hearing,  or  uttering 
words,  as  well  as  of  writing  them. 

But  even  with  this  extension  of  our  purview  the  limit  assigned  is 
still  an  arbitrary  one.  If  this  automatic  impulse  can  aflfect  the  pro- 
cesses of  verbalisation,  it  can  presumably  affect  other  processes,  both 
sensory  and  motor.  Have  we  any  limit  assignable  o  priori^  outside 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  externalisation  of  an  impulse 
emanating  from  sub-conscious  strata  of  our  being  ? 

The  answer  to  this  must  be  that  no  such  limit  can  be  with  anv 

• 

confidence  suggested.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  with  any  distinctness 
even  how  far  the  wave  from  a  C07wcta?t«^y-perceived  stimulus  will 
spread,  or  what  changes  its  motion  will  assimie.  Still  less  can  we 
predict  the  limitations  which  the  resistance  of  the  organism  will  impose 
on  the  radiation  of  a  stimulus  originated  within  itself.  We  are  learning 
to  consider  the  human  organism  as  a  practically-infinite  complex  of 
interacting  vibrations  ;  and  each  year  adds  many  new  facts  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  transformations  which  these  vibrations  may 
undergo,  and  of  the  unexpected  artifices  by  which  we  may  learn  t<» 
cognise  some  stimulus  which  is  not  directly  felt. 

A  few  concrete  instances  will  make  my  meaning  plainer.  And  my 
first  example  shall  be  taken  from  those  experiments  in  rmvscle-reading— 
less  correctly  termed  mind-reading — with  which  the  readers  of  these 
Froceedingtf  are  already  familiar.     Let  us  suppose  that  I  am  to  hide  a 
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pn,  and  that  Mr.  Sugden  (Proceedings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  291),  or  some 
aooomplished  muscle-reader,  is  to  take  my  hand,  and  find  the  pin  by 
noting  my  muscular  indications.  I  first  hide  the  pin  in  the  hearth-rug ; 
tiien  I  change  my  mind  and  hide  it  in  the  bookshelf.  I  fix  my  mind 
on  the  bookshelf,  but  resolve  to  make  no  guiding  movement.  The 
muscle-reader  takes  my  hand,  leads  me  first  to  the  rug,  then  to  the 
bookshelf,  and  finds  the  pin.  Now,  what  has  happened  in  this  case  ? 
What  movements  have  I  made  ? 

Firstly,  I  have  made  no  voluntary  movement ;  and  secondly,  I 
have  made  no  conscioua  involuntary  movement.  But,  thirdly,  I  have 
made  an  unconsciou;3  involuntary  movement  which  directly  depended 
on  conscious  ideation.  I  strongly  thought  of  the  bookshelf,  and  when 
the  bookshelf  was  reached  in  our  vague  career  about  the  room  I  made 
a  movement — say  rather  a  tremor  occurred — in  my  hand,  which,  though 
beyond  both  my  knowledge  and  my  control,  was  enough  to  supply  to  the 
muscle-reader's  delicate  sensibility  all  the  indication  required.  All  this 
is  now  admitted,  and,  in  a  sense,  understood ;  we  formulate  it  by 
saying  that  my  conscious  ideation  contained  a  motor  element ;  and  that 
this  motor  element,  though  inhibited  from  any  conscious  manifestation, 
did  yet  inevitably  externalise  itself  in  a  peripheral  tremor. 

But,  fourthly,  something  more  than  this  has  clearly  taken  place. 
Before  the  muscle-reader  stopped  at  the  bookshelf  he  stopped  at  the 
rug.  I  was  no  longer  consciously  thinking  of  the  rug ;  but  the  idea 
of  the  pin  in  the  rug  must  still  have  been  reverberating,  so  to  say,  in 
my  sub-conscious  region ;  and  this  unconscious  memory,  this  unnoted 
reverberation,  revealed  itself  in  a  peripheral  tremor  nearly  as  distinct  as 
that  which  (when  the  bookshelf  was  reached)  corresponded  to  the  strain 
of  conscious  thought. 

This  tremor,  then,  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  message-bearing 
automatism.  It  was  the  externalisation  of  an  idea  which,  once 
conscious,  had  become  unconscious,  though  in  the  slightest  conceivable 
d^;ree, — namely,  by  a  mere  slight  escape  from  the  field  of  direct 
attention. 

Having,  then,  considered  an  instance  where  the  automatic  message 
passes  only  between  two  closely-adjacent  strata  of  consciousness, — 
externalising  an.  impulse  derived  from  an  idea  which  has  only  recently 
sunk  out  of  consciousness  and  which  could  easily  be  summoned  back 
again ; — let  us  find  our  next  illustration  in  a  case  where  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  strata  of  consciousness  through  which  the 
automatic  message  pierces  is  distinct  and  impassable  by  any  efibrt 
of  will. 

Let  us  take  a  case  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion  ; — say,  for  instance,  the 
experiment  of  Mr.  Gumey's  {Proceedings,  XI.,  p.  319),  already  cited. 
The  subject  had  been  trained  to  write  with  planchette,  after  he  had 

2m 
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been  awakened,  the  s^^^itements  which  had  been  made  to  him  when  in 
the  hypnotic  trance.  He  wrote  the  desired  words,  or  something  Uke 
them,  but  while  he  wrote  them  his  waking  self  was  entirely  unaware  of 
what  his  hand  was  writing.  Thus,  having  been  told  in  the  trance, 
"  It  has  begun  snowing  again,"  he  wrote  after  waking,  '^  It  hegan 
snowing,"  while  he  read  aloud,  with  waking  intelligence,  from  a  book  of 
stories,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  what  his  hand  (placed  on  a 
planchette  behind  a  screen)  was  at  the  same  time  writing. 

Here  we  have  an  automatic  message  of  traceable  origin  ;  a  message 
implanted  in  the  hypnotic  stratum  of  the  subject's  self,  and  cropping  iq> 
— like  a  fault — in  the  waking  stratum, — externalised  in  automatic 
movements  which  the  waking  self  could  neither  predict  nor  guide. 

Yet  once  more.  In  the  discussion  which  will  follow  we  shall  have 
various  instances  of  the  transformation  (as  I  shall  r^ard  it)  of  psychical 
shock  into  definite  muscular  energy  of  apparently  a  quite  alien  kini 
Such  transformations  of  so-called  psychical  into  physical  force — of  wiD 
into  motion — do  of  course  perpetually  occur  within  us.  But  the  nature 
of  these  is  commonly  much  obscured  by  the  problem  as  to  the  trae 
efficacy  of  the  will ;  and  it  seems  desirable  to  cite  one  or  two  examples 
of  such  transmutation  where  the  process  is  what  we  call  automatic,  and 
we  seem  to  detect  the  simple  muscular  correlative — ^the  motor  equivalent 
— to  some  emotion  or  sensation  which  contains  no  obvious  motor 
element  at  all. 

An  easy,  though  a  rough,  way  of  testing  transmutations  of  this  kind 
is  afforded  hy  the  dynamometer.  It  is  necessary  first  to  discover  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  the  subject  of  experiment  can  exert  on  the 
dynamometer,  by  squeezing  it  with  all  the  force  at  his  command,  in  his 
ordinary  condition.  After  he  has  had  a  little  practice  his  highest 
attainable  force  of  squeeze  becomes  nearly  constant ;  and  it  is  then 
possible  to  subject  him  to  various  stimuli,  and  to  measure  the  degree  of 
response ;  that  is,  the  degree  in  which  his  squeeze  becomes  either  more 
or  less  powerful  while  the  stimulus  is  applied.  The  experiments  are,  in 
fact,  a  soi*t  of  elaboration  of  a  familiar  phenomenon.  I  take  a  child  to 
a  circus ;  he  sits  by  me  holding  my  hand ; — there  is  a  discharge  of 
musketry  and  his  grip  tightens.  Now  in  this  case  we  should  call  the 
child's  tightened  grip  automatic.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  merely 
holding  my  hand,  he  is  trying  with  all  his  might  to  squeeze  the  dyna- 
mometer, and  that  the  sudden  excitation  enables  him  to  squeeze  it 
harder — are  we  then  to  describe  that  extra  squeeze  as  automatic  ?  or  as 
voluntary  ? 

However  phrased,  it  is  the  fact  (as  amply  established  by  M.  F^ti 
and  others^)  that  excitations  of  almost  any  kind, — whether  sudden  and 

^Sensation  ct  Afouvemcnty  par  Ch.  Fer^.  Paris :  Alcan,  1887. 
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■kartling  or  agreeable  and  prolonged, — do  tend  to  increase  the  subject's 
dynamometrical  power.  In  the  first  place — and  this  is  in  itself  an 
iHiportant  fact — the  average  of  squeezing-power  is  found  to  be  greater 
tmong  educated  students  than  among  robust  labouring  men, — thus 
ihowing  that  it  is  not  so  much  developed  muscle  as  active  brain  which 
rmders  possible  a  sudden  concentration  of  muscular  force.  But  more 
than  this  ;-^M.  F^r^  finds  that  with  himself  and  his  friends  the  mere 
listening  to  an  interesting  lecture,  or  the  mere  stress  of  thought  in 
i(^tade,-^-or  still  more  the  act  of  writing  or  of  speech — produces  a 
decided  increase  of  strength  in  the  grip,  especially  of  the  right  hand. 
The  same  effect  of  dynamogeny  is  produced  with  hypnotic  subjects,  by 
musical  sounds,  by  coloured  light,  especially  red  light,  and  even 
by  a  hallucinatory  suggestion  of  red  light.  "  All  our  sensations," 
says  M.  F^r^  in  conclusion,  "are  accompanied  by  a  development  of 
potential  energy,  which  passes  into  a  kinetic  state,  and  externalises 
itself  in  motor  manifestations  which  even  so  rough  a  method  as  dyna- 
mometry  is  able  to  observe  and  record." 

I  would  beg  the  reader  to  keep  these  words  in  mind.  We  shall  pre- 
sently find  that  a  method  apparently  even  rougher  than  dynamographic 
tracings  may  be  able  to  interpret,  with  far  greater  delicacy,  the  auto- 
matic tremors  which  are  coursing  to  and  fro  within  us.  If  once  we 
can  get  a  spy  into  the  citadel  of  our  own  being,  his  rudest  signalling 
will  tell  us  more  than  our  subtlest  inferences  from  outside  of  what  is 
being  planned  and  done  within. 

Further  illustrations  might  easily  be  here  given.      But  for  brevity's 
sake  I  pass  on   to  the   automatic   messages  which   form  our  special 
subject,  trusting    that  the    specimens   above   given    of    motor    exter- 
naliacUions  of  unexpected  kinds  may  have  led  the  reader  to  feel  that 
experiment  alone  can  tell  us  how  far  such  delicate  motor  indications 
may  in  fact  be  traceable  ;  how  much  of  information  may  pass  from  one 
stratum  of  our  consciousness  to  another,  and  in  a  form  how  strangely 
transmuted.     And  having  now  to  deal  with  what  I  define  as  messages 
conveyed  by  one  stratum  in  man  to  another  stratum,  I  must  first 
consider  in  what  general   ways   human  messages   can  be   conveyed. 
Writing  and  speech  have  become  predominant  in  the  intercourse  of 
civilised  men,  and  it  is  to  writing  and  speech  that  we  look  with  most 
interest  among  the  communications  of  the  unconscious  self.      But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  unconscious  self  will  always  have  such  complex 
methods  at  its  command.     We  have  seen  already  that  it  often  finds  it 
hard   to   manage   the  delicate   coordinations   of  muscular   movement 
required  for  writing, — that  the  attempt  at  automatic  script  ends  in  a 
thump  and  a   scrawl.      Does   the   history  of  animal   communication 
suggest  to  us  to  try  any  easier,  more  rudimentary  plan  1 

The  first  communications  of  animals  are  by  gesture ;  and  even  when 
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sound  is  added  this  is  at  first  only  a  specialised  kind  of  gesture.  The 
higher  animals  discriminate  their  calls ;  man  develops  speech ;  and  the 
message-giving  impulse  parts  into  the  main  channels  of  movement — 
movement  of  the  throat  and  movement  of  the  han(i.  The  hand- 
gestures — "high  as  heaven,"  "homed  like  a  stag,"  and  so  forth — 
develop  in  their  turn  into  the  rude  drawing  of  objects;  and  this 
graphic  impulse  again  divides  along  two  channels.  On  the  one  hand 
it  developes  into  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  conveying  its  messages 
through  what  may  be  termed  a  direct,  as  opposed  to  an  arbitrary 
symbolism.  On  the  other  hand  it  assimilates  itself  to  the  laws  of 
speech,  it  becomes  ideographic;  and  gradually  merging  direct  into 
arbitrary  symbolism  it  becomes  alphabetical  script,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
telegraphy. 

But  the  word  telegraphy  suggests  to  us  that  in  recent  times  a  fresh 
beginning  has  had  to  be  made  in  human  communication  ;  modes  have 
had  to  be  invented  by  which  a  civilised  man,  disposing  only  of  a  few 
simple  movements, — the  deflections  of  the  indicating  needle, — ^might 
attain  to  the  precision  of  grammatical  speech.  This,  as  we  know,  has 
been  easily  effected ;  and  the  mere  repetition  of  one  or  two  simple 
movements  at  varied  intervals  suffices,  to  eye  or  ear,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  an  alphabet. 

Now  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  among  the  communications  of  the 
unconscious  self  parallels  to  all  these  varying  modes  of  communication. 
But  since  the  unconscious  self,  like  the  telegraphist,  begins  its  effort 
with  full  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  alphabet,  but  with  only  weak  and 
rude  command  over  our  muscular  adjustments,  it  is  a  priori  likely  that 
its  easiest  mode  of  communication  will  be  through  a  repetition  of  simple 
movements,  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  to  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

And  here,  I  think,  we  have  attained — perhaps  for  the  first  time — 
to  a  conception  of  the  mysterious  and  much-derided  phenomenon  of 
"  table-tilting  "  which  enables  us  to  correlate  it  with  known  phenomena, 
and  to  start  at  least  from  an  intelligible  basis,  and  on  a  definite  line  of 
inquiry. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  explain  what  are  the  verifiable 
phenomena,  and  the  less  verifiable  hypotheses,  connoted  by  such  words 
as  "table-turning,"  "spirit-rapping,"  and  the  like. 

If  one  or  more  persons  of  a  special  type, — at  present  definable  only 
by  the  question-begging  and  barbarous  term  "  mediumistic," — remain 
quietly  for  some  time  with  hands  in  contact  with  some  easily  moveable 
object,  and  desiring  its  movement,  that  object  will  sometimes  begin  to 
move.  If,  further,  they  desire  it  to  indicate  letters  of  the  alphabet  by 
its  movements, — as  by  tilting  once  for  a,  twice  for  b,  <fec.,  it  will  often 
do  so,  and  answers  unexpected  by  anyone  present  will  be  obtained. 

Thus  far,  whatever  o\ir  interpretation,  we  are  in  the  region  of  easily 
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reproducible  facts,   which    many    of    my    readers    may    confirm  for 
themselves  if  they  please. 

But  beyond  the  simple  movements — or  table-turning, — and  the 
intelligible  responses — or  table-tilting — ^both  of  which  are  at  least  primd 
fade  physically  explicable  by  the  sitters'  unconscious  pressure,  without 
poBtnlftting  any  unknown  physical  force  at  all, — ^it  is  alleged  by  many 
peraons  that  further  physical  phenomena  occur ;  namely  that  the  table 
moveB  in  a  direction,  or  with  a  violence,  which  no  unconscious  pressure 
can  explain  ;  and  also  that  percussive  sounds  or  '*  raps  "  occur,  which 
no  unconscious  action,  or  indeed  no  agency  known  to  us,  could  produce. 
These  raps  communicate  messages  like  the  tilts,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  name  of  "spirit-rapping"  is  properly  given.  But  Spiritualists 
generally  draw  little  distinction  between  these  four  phenomena, — mere 
table-turning,  responsive  table-tilting,  movements  of  inexplicable 
vehemence,  and  responsive  raps, — attributing  all  alike  to  the  agency  of 
departed  spirits  of  men  and  women,  or  at  any  rate  to  disembodied 
intelligences  of  some  kind  or  other. 

The  present  paper  is  not  concerned  with  the  physical  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism,  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  on  one  side  all  the  alleged 
movements  and  noises  of  this  kind  for  which  unconscious  pressure  will 
not  account.  I  do  not  prejudge  the  question  as  to  their  real  occurrence; 
but  assuming  that  such  disturbances  of  the  physical  order  do  occur 
there  is  at  least  no  priind  facie  need  to  refer  them  to  disembodied 
spirits.  If  a  table  moves  when  no  one  is  touching  it,  this  is  not 
r  obviously  more  likely  to  have  been  effected  by  my  deceased  grandfather 
than  by  myself.  We  cannot  tell  how  /  could  move  it ;  but  then  we 
cannot  tell  how  he  could  move  it  either.  The  question  must  be  argued 
on  its  merits  in  each  case ;  and  our  present  argument  is  not  therefore 
vitiated  by  our  postponement  of  this  further  problem. 

For  the  present  there  will  for  most  of  my  readers  be  quite  enough 
of  novelty  in  my  insistance  on  these  txLied  responses  as  a  phenomenon 
easily  induced  by  many  normal  persons,  and  closely  akin  to  various 
other  phenomena  on  which  ordinary  physiology  is  yearly  laying  an 
increasing  stress. 

With  the  single  exception  of  M.  Richet,^  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
writer,  outside  the  Spiritualistic  group,  who  has  so  much  as  shown  any 
practical  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon, — still  less  endeavoured  to 
explain  it.  Faraday^s  well-known  explanation  of  table-turning  as  the 
result  of  the  summation  of  many  unconscious  movements, — obviously 
true  as  it  is  for  some  of  the  simplest  cases  of  table-movement, — does 
not  touch  this  far  more  difficult  question  of  the  origination  of  these 
intelligent  messages,  conveyed  by  distinct  and  repeated  movements  of 

^  La  Suggestion  Mentale  (see  Proeeedingt^  VoL  II.,  pp.  239  iqq,). 
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some  object  admitting  of  ready  displacement.  The  only  explanation 
that  I  have  seen  offered, — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  cases  where 
fraud  is  not  in  question, — is  that  the  sitter  unconsciously  sets  going  and 
stops  the  movements  so  as  to  shape  the  word  in  accordance  with  his 
expectation.  Now  that  he  unconsciously  sets  going  and  stops  the 
movements  is  part  of  my  own  present  contention,  but  that  the  word  is 
thereby  shaped  in  accordance  with  his  expectation  is  often  far  indeed 
from  being  the  case.  An  example  cited  at  length  in  the  Society  far 
Psychical  Research  Jou/nud  for  May,  1887,  may  illustrate  the  bizarre 
capriciousness  of  these  replies, — their  want  of  relation  to  anything 
anticipated  or  desired  by  the  persons  in  contact  with  the  table.  Similar 
instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  but  anyone  who  is  really 
willing  to  take  the  requisite  trouble  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  b^ 
experiment  with  a  sufficiently  varied  list  of  trustworthy  friends.  To 
those  indeed  who  have  followed  with  any  agreement  my  discussion  of  the 
written  messages,  this  question  as  to  the  unexpectedness  of  the  tUui 
messages  will  present  itself  in  a  new  light.  If  the  written  messages 
originate  somewhere  outside  the  writer's  consciousness,  so  too  may  the 
tilted  messages; — even  though  we  admit  that  the  tilts  are  caused  by  his 
hand's  pressure  of  the  table  just  as  directly  as  the  script  by  his  hand's 
manipulation  of  the  pen. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  pieces  of  evidence  which  I 
cited  in  order  to  show  that  written  messages  were  not  always  the  mere 
echo  of  expectation,  was  a  case  where  anagrams  were  automatically 
written,  which  their  writer  was  not  at  once  able  to  decipher.  Following 
this  hint,  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  getting  anagrams  tilted  out 
for  myself  by  movements  of  a  small  table  which  I  alone  touched.  I 
should  add  that  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  writing  automatically,  I  have  nevertheless,  after  some 
hundreds  of  trials,  continued  over  15  years,  attained  the  power  of 
eliciting  by  unconscious  pressure  tilted  responses  which  do  not  emanate 
from  my  own  conscious  self.  That  they  do,  however,  emanate  from 
some  stratum  of  my  being — from  that  fragmentary  and  incoherent 
workshop  where  dreams  are  strung  together — seems  to  me,  as  already 
indicated,  the  most  probable  hypothesis. 

The  anagrams — or  rather  jumbles  of  letters  forming  a  short  word — 
wliich  I  have  myself  obtained,  have  been  of  the  simplest  kind.  But 
occasionally  I  have  not  at  once  recognised  the  word  thus  given,  but 
have  been  aware  of  a  distinct  interval  before  tlie  word  which  my  own 
unconscious  muscular  action  had  thus  confusedly  "tilted  out"  was  grasped 
by  my  conscious  intelligence.  This  is  a  kind  of  experiment  which 
might  with  advantage  be  oftener  repeated ;  for  the  extreme  incoherence 
and  silliness  of  the  responses  thus  obtained  does  not  prevent  the  process 
itseli  from  being  in  a  V\i^V\  d^^ree  instructive.     Here,  again  (as  in  the 
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automatic  writing  of  the  '*  Glelia  "  case),  a  man  may  hold  colloquy  with 
his  own  dream — ^may  note  In  actual  juxtaposition  two  separate  strata  of 
bis  own  intelligence. 

I  shall  not  at  present  pursue  the  discussion  of  these  tilted  responses 
beyond  this  their  very  lowest  and  most  rudimentary  stage.  They 
almost  immediately  suggest  another  problem,  for  which  our  discussion 
is  hardly  ripe,  the  participation,  namely,  of  several  minds  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  same  automatic  message.  We  have  already  met  with 
something  of  this  difficulty  in  our  consideration  of  messages  given 
when  the  hands  of  two  persons  were  touching  a  planchette ;  but  when 
the  instrument  of  response  is  large,  and  the  method  of  response  simple, 
as  with  table-tilting,  we  find  this  question  of  the  influence  of  more 
minds  than  one  imperatively  recurring. 

Our  immediate  object,  however,  is  rather  to  correlate  the  different 
attainable  modes  of  automatic  response  in  some  intelligible  scheme  them 
to  pursue  any  one  of  them  through  all  its  phases.  We  regarded  the 
table-tilting  process  as  in  one  sense  the  simplest,  the  least  differentiated 
form  of  motor  response.  It  -is  a  kind  of  gesture  merely,  though  a 
gesture  implying  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Let  us  see  in  what 
directions  the  movement  of  response  becomes  more  specialised, — as 
gesture  parts  into  pictorial  art  and  articulate  speech.  We  find,  in 
&ct,  that  a  just  similar  divergence  of  impulses  takes  place  in  automatic 
response.  On  the  one  hand  the  motor  impulse  specialises  itself  into 
drawing ;  on  the  other  hand  it  specialises  itself  into  speech.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  phenomena — automatic  drawing  and  automatic  speech 
— ^will  need  at  a  future  time  detailed  treatment.  At  present  I  shall 
only  briefly  indicate  their  position  among  cognate  automatisms. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  what  are  termed  "spirit- 
drawings,"— designs,  usually  in  colour,  whose  author  asserts  that  he* 
drew  them  without  any  plan,  or  even  knowledge,  of  what  his  hand 
was  going  to  do.  This  assertion  may  be  quite  true,  and  the  person 
making  it  may  be  perfectly  sane.^  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  found 
curiously  accordant  with  what  the  view  which  I  am  explaining  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  For  they  exhibit  a  fusion  of  arabesque  with 
ideography  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  partly  resemble  the  forms  of  ornamen- 
tation into  which  the  artistic  hand  strays  when,  as  it  were,  dreaming  on 
the  paper  without  definite  plan  ;  and  partly  they  afford  a  parallel  to  the 
early  attempts  at  symbolic  self-expression  of  savages  who  have  not  yet 
learnt  an  alphabet.       Like  savage  writing,  they  pass  by  insensible 

1  Instances  will  be  afterwards  given  to  substantiate  this  statement.  But,  of 
ooone,  like  other  automatic  impulses,  this  impulse  to  decorative  or  symbolical 
drawing  is  sometimes  seen  at  its  maximum  in  insane  patients.  Some  drawings  of  an 
insane  patient,  reproduced  in  tlie  American  Journal  of  Psychologyy  June,  1888,  show 
a  noticeable  analogy  (in  my  view  a  predictable  analogy)  with  some  of  .the  "spirit- 
drawings  "  above  discassed. 
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transitions  from  direct  pictorial  S3anbolism  to  an  abbreviated  ideo- 
graphy,  mingled  in  its  turn  with  writing  of  a  fantastic  or  of  an 
ordinary  kind. 

Automatic  utterance^  again,is  a  phenomenon  rarer  than  those  which 
we  have  thus  far  been  discussing,  and  it  has  in  consequence  become  much 
more  closely  associated  with  "professional  mediumship."  So-called 
"  trance-speaking  "  forms  a  recognised  calling ;  and  many  volumes  of 
"  inspirational  addresses  "  have  been  printed  in  England  and  America. 
Many  Spiritualists  hold  that  the  style  and  matter  of  these  addresses 
afford  abundant  evidence  that  a  mind  higher  than  the  medium's  has 
been  concerned  in  producing  them.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of 
such  an  interpretation,  we  must  plainly  be  slow  to  infer  the  action  of  an 
external  mind  any  improvement  in  the  qualUy  of  the  psychical  product 
Rather  we  shall  treat  these  trance-utterances  somewhat  as  we  should 
discuss  some  passage  in  an  ancient  author  which  was  suspected  to  be  an 
interpolation,  from  but  which  was  found  in  all  the  manuscripts.  A  mere 
difference  in  style  would  in  such  a  case  be  far  less  convincing  than  the 
discovery  in  the  disputed  passage  of  some  historical  fact  which  the  all^fed 
author  could  not  have  known.  Now  "  trance-addresses  "  are  eminently 
barren  of  fact;  they  generally  show  little  more  than  a  mere  power  of 
improvisation,  which  may  either  be  fraudulently  practised,  or  may  be  a 
characteristic  faculty  of  the  unconscious  self. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  defer  further  discussion  of  these  last 
two  forms  of  active  automatism — picture-drawing  and  trance-utterance 
— until  we  liave  seen  what  light  passive  automatisms  may  throw  on  the 
value  of  messages  thus  given  from  \\dtlnn. 

The  term  "  passive  automatism  "  may  sound  at  first,  perhaps,  some- 
what fantastic ;  but  it  expresses  a  real  relation  between  various  methods 
in  which  a  message  from  our  unconscious  self  may  reach  the  conscious 
self.  For  that  message  may  take  a  sensory  as  well  as  a  motor  form ; 
it  may  present  itself  in  tlie  form  of  a  hallucination  of  sight  or  hearing 
just  as  well  as  in  the  fonn  of  tilts  of  a  table  or  scrawls  with  a  pencil. 
The  automatism  may  be  called  active  if  it  finds  a  motor  channel,  pami:e 
if  it  finds  a  sensory  cliannel,  but  the  impulse  whence  it  originates  may 
be  much  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  tlie  other. 

The  study  of  automatic  writing  leads  us  directly  to  this  conclusion. 
Beginning  by  considering  automatic  writing  alone,  we  soon  found  that 
it  presented  analogies  to  various  anemic  troubles  (or  brain-disturbances 
influencing  the  recognition  and  reproduction  of  spoken  or  written 
words),  and,  moreover,  that  these  asemic  disturbances,  in  their  various 
types,  were  spi*ead  over  all  the  processes  of  verbalisation.  They  affected, 
that  is  to  say,  not  the  word-writing  process  alone,  nor  even  the  two 
active  processes  of  word-writing  and  word-speaking  alone,  but  also  the 
comparatively  passive  pvoc^s?*^?*  ot  v^ovd-hearing  and  word-seeing.    In  the 
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■eheme  drawn  out  {Proceedings^  Vol.  III.,  p.  58,  sqq,)  a  place  was  found 
ior  these  supernormal  sensory  or  passive  phenomena,  as  well  as  for  the 
lapemormal  motor  or  active  phenomena  which  were  then  primarily 
under  discussion.^ 

Without  reproducing  the  formulae  there  given,  we  may  say  that  all 
llieBe  speech-processes  have  a  sensory  as  well  as  a  motor  side ;  and 
tbftt  if  we  observe  an  affection  of  one  form  of  verbalisation — say,  the 
list  of  word-writing — we  are  likely  to  come  upon  some  analogous 
phenomenon,  affecting  the  other  forms  of  verbalisation — word-speaking, 
word-hearing,  and  word-seeing. 

Now  we  have  already  recognised  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
antomatic  word-speaking,  strictly  parallel  to  automatic  word-writing  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  all  the  more  confidently  expect  to  find  some  form 
of  automatic  hearing  and  seeing  of  words.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any 
reason  why  these  twin  forms  of  automatism — active  and  passive — should 
be  confined  to  the  region  of  verbalisation  alone.  Wherever  there  is  a 
message  from  one  stratum  of  our  being  to  another,  we  may  expect  that 
message  to  be  delivered  sometimes  in  motor  and  sometimes  in  sensory 
terms. 

Before  going  further,  we  may  test  the  meaning  of  these  assertions 
by  applying  them  to  the  familiar  subject  of  dreams. 

According  to  the  definition  above  suggested,  dreams  may  be  regarded 
as  one  form — the  commonest  form — of  message-bearing  automatisms ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  phenomena,  whose  origin  is  within  ourselves, 
but  yet  outside  our  habitual  stream  of  consciousness.  Thus  they  fulfil 
our  definition  of  automatisms.  And,  again,  they  are  certainly  message- 
bearing  or  nunciative,  although  the  message  which  they  bring  to  the 
waking  self  is  usually  merely  nonsensical,  useless  for  any  practical 
purpose.  That  is  to  say,  in  my  view,  the  message  which  they  bring 
comes  from  a  stratum  or  phase  of  our  personality  which  is  chaotic  and 
fragmentary.  Nevertheless  a  message  there  is,  a  message  conveyed  by 
automatic  action  from  the  sub-conscious  to  the  conscious  or  waking  self ; 
and  my  inmiediate  object  is  to  show  that  that  message  may,  so  to  say,  be 
communicated  in  either  motor  or  sensory  terms, — that  there  is  no 
fundamental  difference  between  dream-speech  and  dream-audition, 
between  dream-gesture  and  dream-vision, — but  that  the  message,  such 
as  it  is,  which  the  dream-stratum  of  our  personality  has  to  convey 
gets  itself  expressed  by  whatsoever  mechanism  it  can  in  each  instance 
work  most  easily — by  whatsoever  path  of  extemalisation  is  worn  the 
smoothest  in  that  special  brain.  (I  vary  the  metaphors  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  guard  against  being  understood  to  give  any  of  them 
as  a  real  transcript  of  the  unknown  processes  which  actually  occur.) 

1  See  the  definitions  of  the  formulse,  xx'+HH'  and  xx'+SS',  loc,  eiU 
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Now  the  " psychostatical  conditions"  of  different  brains, — the 
relative  arrangements  of  their  internal  forces, — are  illimitably  variouL 
But  for  present  purposes  the  three  main  divisions,  with  which  Mr. 
Galton  and  others  have  made  the  world  familiar,  will  be  enough.  We 
have  auditory  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  whom  the  memoiy  ol 
sounds — of  uttered  words  and  so  on — is  clear  and  persistent,  and  who,  if 
an  idea  is  suddenly  suggested  to  them,  conceive  it  as  though  heard  from 
some  internal  utterance.  Thus,  suppose  that  an  auditory  subject — or 
auditive — reads  the  words,  "What  is  the  largest  quadruped)"  He 
immediately  imagines  himself  as  hearing  the  word  "  elephant."  Next 
we  have  the  visual  subjects  who  in  a  similar  case  see  either  the  object 
itself  or  its  printed  name.  A  visualiser  reading  the  above  question  will 
instantly  imagine  either  the  printed  word  elephant — or  the  picture  of  an 
elephant — or  the  look  of  the  beast  itself.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  motor 
subjects,  who  imagine  themselves  either  as  touching  the  object  suddeolj 
suggested,  or  (much  more  frequently)  as  merely  themselves  uttering  iti 
name.  A  "  motile  "  reading  the  above  question  will  dimly  imagine  the 
movements  of  his  own  larynx  in  uttering  the  word  elephant. 

Of  course  we  all  of  us,  if  we  possess  our  full  complement  of  senses, 
more  or  less  combine  all  these  three  forms  of  memory.  And  probably 
the  dreams  of  all  of  us  contain  images  of  all  three  kinds.  But  in  the 
absence  of  external  stimuli,  our  permanent  psychostatical  attitude  will 
naturally  determine  our  sensations  more  conspicuously  than  during 
waking  hours.  The  visualiser  will  be  more  markedly  visual  in  dreams, 
the  imagery  of  the  dream  "  motile "  will  be  even  more  barren  of 
auditory  or  \dsual  elements  than  in  his  waking  hours. 

And,  observe,  that  the  very  faintness  and  instability  of  the 
hallucinations  which  dreams  offer  to  us  affords  a  singular  insight  into 
the  genesis  of  hallucination.  We  have  here  indeterminate  halludna- 
tions,  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  one  sense  or  another  in  their 
entirety  ;  nay,  which  sometimes  seem  to  inhabit  chambers  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  partition  between  sensation  and  motion  is  still  indistinct. 

The  mental  operations  connected  with  a  process  so  familiar  as 
speech  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  too  easily  and  rapidly  for  us  to 
note  tliem.  But  if  we  think  or  dream  in  a  foreign  language,  the 
consequent  friction  will  reveal  somewhat  more  than  usual  of  our  mental 
workings.  I  have  felt  (and  probably  many  others  have  felt  the  same)  a 
marked  fatigue  after  dreaming  when  in  France, — a  fatigue  which  I  found 
to  depend  upon  the  effort  made  in  sleep  to  conduct  conversations,  in 
French.  I  seemed  in  my  dream  to  be  hearing  Frenchmen  talk  to  me, 
and  this  might  be  thought  to  resemble  an  auditory  hallucination  rather 
than  an  act  of  utterance.  But  in  reality  the  experience  was  motor 
rather  than  auditory  •,  it  was  my  own  sub-conscious  effort  at  French 
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speech  which  presented  itself  to  me  as  a  dream   of  hearing  French 
conversation. 

With  other  dreamers,  again,  when  a  dream-scene  is  vividly  realised, 
gesture  becomes  interchangeable  with  vision.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
dream  itself  it  is  often  not  clear  whether  we  are  performing  an  action 
ourselves  or  watching  others  perform  it, — our  centre  of  personality 
shifting  to  the  focus  of  maximal  intensity  of  the  dream-operation. 
And  the  gestures  of  the  excited  dreamer  illustrate  this  fusion  of 
sensory  and  motor  elements  in  a  curious  way.  He  dreams  of  a  scene- 
say  of  tiger-hunting — in  which  he  is  actor.  Most  of  his  dream  is  a 
visual  hallucination  merely ;  but  when  the  tiger  seizes  him  the  stimulus 
spreads  to  motor  centres  and  he  struggles  visibly  in  bed.  Then,  on 
awaking,  he  remembers  the  visual  aspect  of  the  dream,  but  not  the 
motor  message  which  it  has  already  conveyed  to  the  waking  observer. 
To  find  a  memory  of  t?iat  motor  message — of  his  movements  in  bed — 
we  should  have  to  get  down  to  a  stratum  of  his  personality  profounder 
than  dream. 

On  this  last  point,  however,  with  its  faint  suggestion  of  possible 
strata  below  the  dream-stratum,  we  must  not  at  present  dwell.  The 
immediate  object  is  to  show  that  in  this  matter  of  messages  communi- 
cated from  one  to  another  stratum  of  personality  the  form  of  the 
message — ^whether  motor  or  sensory,  whether  an  action  or  a  hallucina- 
tion— is  a  secondary,  and  in  some  sense  an  accidental  matter.  The 
impulse  arising  in  the  sub-conscious  stratum  may  find  its  way  to  impress 
the  conscious  life  by  very  various  channels,  according  to  the  previous 
proclivities  of  the  brain  affected.  Quite  similarly,  we  can  inspire  by 
post-hypnotic  suggestion  either  a  motor  act  or  a  sensory  hallucination. 
There,  too,  we  enable  a  message  to  press  upwards  from  the  hypnotic  to 
the  waking  stratum  of  the  subject's  mind ;  but  the  channel  by  which  that 
upward  passage  is  made  may  be  motor  or  sensory  almost  indifferently ; — 
the  active  automatism  of  some  suggested  action,  or  the  passive  automa- 
tism of  some  imaginary  sight  or  audition.  Considering  all  these  things, 
therefore,  I  hold  that  in  order  to  understand  active  automatism  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  passive  automatism  as  well.  And  among  the 
various  forms  of  passive  automatism,  or  hallucination,  the  hearing  of 
voices  is  one  of  the  commonest,  and  may  first  be  discussed  here.  But 
such  discussion  will  involve  a  slight  divergence  from  the  main  thread 
of  our  argument.  We  have  thus  far  been  mainly  concerned  with  the 
mode,  rather  than  the  attbstance,  of  automatic  communications,  and  we 
have  dwelt  willingly  on  perfectly  trivial  messages,  if  only  the  mode  of 
their  reception  was  such  as  to  exclude  the  conscious  operation  of  the 
mind.  But  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  of  voices  we  must  make  rather 
a  different  choice.  For  whereas  automatic  writing  is  a  phenomenon 
whose    existence    is   not    generally   admitted,    and    which   thftt«£$yc^ 
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needs  proof  before  explanation,  hallucinatory  voices  are  a  very  well- 
known  phenomenon,  only  they  are  for  the  most  part  associated  with 
insanity.  We  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  prove  that  they  exist ;  but,  if 
we  are  to  take  them  as  worth  serious  discussion,  we  must  select  some 
instances  where  insanity  cannot  be  aUeged. 

Or  if  this  be  saying  too  much, — for  some  writers  will  allege  insanity 
wherever  there  is  any  markedly  unusual  psychical  manifestation, — ^we 
must  at  least  select  some  instances  where  no  circumstance,  except  the 
voice  itself,  can  be  held  to  indicate  insanity,  and  where  the  substance  of 
the  messages  given  is  above  and  not  below  the  normal  level  of  hunum 
thought.  To  find  a  case  of  this  sort, — a  case  where  the  messages  con- 
veyed by  auditory  hallucination  have  been  unquestionably  above  and  not 
below  the  level  of  ordinary  waking  sanity, — is  of  course  not  easy.  We 
must  not  cite  any  modem  example,  where  the  repute  for  wisdom  of  the 
hallucinated  person  is  yet  undecided.  Nor  must  we  cite  any  case,  like 
Mahomet's,  of  religious  fanaticism  or  ecstacy,  where  genius  has  certainly 
been  akin  to  insanity. 

But  there  is  one  instance, — an  instance  well-observed  and  well- 
attested,  though  remote  in  date, — which  will  at  once  occur  to  eveiy 
reader.  The  Founder  of  Science  himself, — the  permanent  tjrpe  of  sanitv, 
shrewdness,  physical  robustness,  and  moral  balance, — was  guided  in  aC 
the  affairs  of  life  by  a  monitory  Voice, — ^by  "  the  Daemon  of  Socrates." 
This  is  a  case  which  can  never  lose  its  interest,  a  case  which  has  been 
vouched  for  by  the  most  practical,  and  discussed  by  the  loftiest  intellect  of 
Greece — both  of  them  intimate  friends  of  the  illustrious  subject; — a  case, 
therefore,  which  one  who  endeavours  to  throw  new  light  on  hallucination 
and  automatism  is  bound,  even  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  to  endeavour  to 
explain.  And  this  is  the  more  needful  since  a  treatise  was  actually 
written,  a  generation  ago,  as  "a  specimen  of  the  application  of  the 
science  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  history,"  arguing  from  the  records 
of  the  hai\kiiVi.ov  in  Xenophon  and  Plato  that  Socrates  was  in  fact 
insane.^ 

I  believe  that  it  is  now  possible  to  give  a  truer  explanation  ;  to  place 
these  old  records  in  juxtaposition  with  more  instructive  parallels;  and 
to  show  that  the  messages  which  Socrates  received  were  only  advanced 
examples  of  a  process  wliich,  if  supernormal,  is  not  abnormal,  and  which 
characterises  that  form  of  intelligence  whicli  we  describe  as  geniw. 
For  genius  is  best  defined — not  as  "  an  unlimited  ampacity  of  taking 
pains" — but  rather  as  a  mental  constitution  which  allows  a  man  to 
draw  readily  into  conscious  life  the  products  of  unconscious  thought. 

I  have  already  urged  that  beneath  the  superficially  conscious  stratum 

^Du  Demon  de  SocratCy  &c.,  by  L.  F.  Lelut,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  NouveDe 
Edition,  185(). 
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€l  our  being  there  is  not  only  a  stratum  of  dream  and  confusion,  but  a 

still  subjacent  stratum  of  coherent  mentation  as  well.     This  thesis,  I 

think,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  records  which  have  come  down  to 

OS  as  to  the  Dsemon  of  Socrates.     We  shall  see  that  the  monitions 

which  Socrates  thus  received  were  for  the  most  part  such  as  his  own 

wiser   self    might  well  have    given   and   that   where   the  limits    of 

knowledge  attainable  by  his  own  inmost  reflection  may  possibly  have 

been  transcended,  they  seem  to  have  been  transcended  in  such  direction 

IS  a  clairvoyant  development  of  his  own  faculties  might  allow,  rather  than 

in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  intervention  of  any  external  power. 

Let  us  try  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  "  divine  interventions  "  actually 

recorded  by  Socrates'  contemporaries.  The  voice,  it  should  be  remarked, 

was  always  a  voice  of  restraint ;.  its  silence  implie4  approval.     In  the 

first  place  Xenophon's  testimony  completely  establishes  the  ^oc^.     He 

desires,  in  defending  his  friend  and  master  from  the  charge  of  impiety, 

to  make  as  little  as  may  be  of  the  matter ;  but  what  he  says  is  quite 

enough  to  prove — if  such  proof  were  needed — that  the  batfioviop  is  no 

metaphor,  but  is  to  be  taken  literally  as  a  notorious  and  repeated 

incident  in  Socrates'  life. 

"  First  then,"  he  says,^  "  as  to  his  not  worshipping  the  gods  whom 
the  city  worships,  what  evidence  was  there  of  this  ?  He  sacrificed 
constantly,  and  obviously  used  the  art  of  divination  ;  for  it  was  matter 
of  notoriety  that  Socrates  said  that  rv  baifioviov — the  divine  Providence 
-~^ve  him  indications ;  and  this  indeed  was  the  principal  reason  for 
accusing  him  of  introducing  new  gods." 

The  instances  where  such  indication  was  given  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads. 

First  come  the  cases  where  the  warning  voice — or  its  equally 
significant  absence — ogives  proof  of  a  sagacity  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  waking  Socrates,  and  decides  him  to  action,  or  to  abstention  from 
action,  which  he  professes  always  to  have  recognised  as  right  and  wise. 

Next  come  the  cases  where  the  monition  implies  some  sort  of 
knowledge  not  dependent  on  any  external  source,  yet  not  attainable  by 
ordinary  means, — ^as  a  knowledge  of  potential  "  rapport "  (to  use  the 
term  of  the  elder  mesmerists),  or  special  relation  between  two  organisms. 

And,  lastly,  come  one  or  two  doubtful  cases  where— if  they  be 
correctly  reported — there  was  something  like  clairvoyance,  or  extension 
of  the  ordinary  purview  of  sense. 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  the  great  majority  of  the 
recorded  cases,  whether  small  or  great  matters  are  concerned.  And 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  monition  frequently  occurred  in  reference  to 
mere  trifles,  and  had  been  a  habitual  phenomenon  for  Socrates  from 

^  Xen.  Memorabilia  I.  1. 
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childhood  upwards, — both  of  which  points  are  eminently  in  analogy  with 
what  we  know  of  other  automatisms.  Let  us  take  first  some  triYial 
cases. 

1.  In  the  Euthydemua  of  Plato,  Socrates  is  about  to  quit  the 
palsestra ;  the  sign  detains  him ;  young  men  enter,  and  profitable 
conversation  ensues. 

2.  In  the  Ffuedrus,  Socrates,  when  leaving  his  resting-place,  is 
detained  by  the  sign,  which  thus  leads  him  to  a  discourse  which  he  had 
not  intended  to  utter — Ei^ti  brj  fxdvns  fuv — "  I  am,  it  seems,  a  prophet^" 
he  then  remarks, — but  only  just  enough  for  my  private  use  and  benefit 

3.  In  the  First  Alcibiades  the  sign  restrains  him  from  speaking  to 
Alcibiades  until  the  latter  is  old  enough  to  understand  him  aright. 

There  are  also  various  cases  where  Socrates  dissuades  his  friends  from 
expeditions  which  ultimately  turn  to  their  harm.  None  of  these  »e  in 
our  sense  evidential ;  and  in  some  of  them  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse)  ordinary  sagacity  might  have 
given  the  same  warning.  The  case  of  Timarchus  (Plato,.  Theages)  is 
%he  most  dramatic  of  these  warnings. 

Timarchus  was  sitting  at  supper  yrith  Socrates,  and  rose  to  go  out 
to  a  plot  of  assassination,  to  which  plot  only  one  other  man  was  privj. 
"  *  What  say  you,  Socrates  ? '  said  Timarchus,  *  do  you  continue  drink- 
ing ;  I  must  go  out  somewhither,  but  will  return  in  a  little,  if  so  I 
may.'  And  the  voice  came  to  me ;  and  I  said  to  him,  *  By  no  means 
rise  from  table  ;  for  the  accustomed  divine  sign  has  come  to  me.*  And 
he  stayed.  And  after  a  time  again  he  got  up  to  go,  and  said,  *I  must 
be  gone,  Socrates.'  And  the  sign  came  to  me  again ;  and  again  1 
made  him  stay.  And  the  third  time,  determining  that  I  should  not 
see,  he  rose  and  said  naught  to  me,  when  my  mind  was  turned  else- 
where ;  and  thus  he  went  forth,  and  was  gone,  and  did  that  which  was 
to  be  his  doom." 

We  cannot  now  tell  what  the  evidential  value  of  this  case  may  have 
been.  There  may  have  been  that  in  the  countenance  of  one  of  them 
who  sat  at  meat,  which  may  have  shown  to  Socrates  that  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  was  with  him  on  the  table. 

But,  among  these  monitions  of  Socrates,  a  certain  silence  of  the 
warning  voice  on  one  last  occasion  was  held  by  Socrates  himself,  and 
has  since  been  reputed,  as  the  most  noteworthy  of  all.  This  was  when 
Socrates,  accused  on  a  capital  charge  of  impiety,  from  which  he  might 
have  freed  himself  by  far  less  of  retractation  than  has  been  consented 
to  by  many  a  martyr,  refused  altogether  to  retract,  to  excuse 
himself,  to  explain  away  ;  claiming  rather,  in  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  of  all  assertions  of  the  law  of  conscience  as  supreme,  that  he 
deserved  to  be  supported  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum,  as  a 
man  devoted  to  the  mission  of  a  moral  teacher  of  men.     The  divine 
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as  has  been  said,  came  only  to  warn  or  to  restrain ;  when  it  was 
absent,  all  was  well.  And  throughout  the  whole  series  of  events  which 
fed  to  Socrates'  death,  the  voice  intervened  once  only, — to  check  him 
from  preparing  any  speech  in  his  own  defence.  Thereafter,  by  an 
smphatic  silence,  it  approved  the  various  steps  by  which  the  philosopher 
liroaght  on  his  own  head  that  extreme  penalty  which,  save  for  his  own 
inflexible  utterances,  the  Dikastery  would  not  have  ventured  to  inflict. 

"There  has  happened  to  me,  O  my  judges,"  he  said    in    his  last 

ipeech  after  sentence  passed,  **  a  wonderful  thing.    For  that  accustomed 

4rmie  intimation  in  time  past  came  to  me  very  many  times,  and  met  me 

m,  slight  occasion,  if  I  were  about  to  act  in  some  way  not  aright ;  but 

now  this  fate  which  ye  behold  has  come  upon  me, — this  which  a  man 

night   deem,  and  which  is  considered,  the  very  worst  of  ills.     Yet 

neither  when  I  left  my  home  this  morning  was  I  checked  by  that 

aocnstomed  sign ;  nor  when  I  came  up  hither  to  the  judgment-hall,  nor 

st  any  point  in  my  speech  as  I  spoke.     And  yet  in  other  speeches  of 

mine  the  sign  has  often  stopped  me  in  the  midst.     But  now  it  has  not 

hindered  me  in  any  deed  or  word  of  mine  connected  with  this  present 

business.     What  then  do  I  suppose  to  be  the  reason  thereof?     I  will 

tell  you.     I  think  it  is  that  what  has  happened  to  me  has  been  a  good 

thing  ;  and  we  must  have  been  mistaken  when  we  supposed  that  death 

was  an  evil.     Herein  is  a  strong  proof  to  me  of  this ;  for  that  accus- 

tCMned  sign  would  assuredly  have  checked  me,  had  I  been  about  to  do 

aught  that  was  evil." 

I  dwell  upon  this  incident ;  for  in  the  history  of  inward  messages 
no  sach  scene  is  likely  to  recur.  We  shall  never  again  see  such  a  man 
It  sach  a  moment  drawing  strength  from  the  silence  of  the  monitory 
utterance  which  came  to  him  as  from  without  himself,  though  it  were 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  soul. 

The  next  class  of  the  Socratic  monitions  can  only  be  briefly  dealt 
irith  here.     They   touch   on   that   singular   phenomenon   of  so-called 
rapport  which  is  to  us  at  present  and  has  long  been  in  the  eyes  of  Science 
an   unexplained  and  a  very  disputable  thing ;  but  on  which  recent 
hypnotic  experiments  are  slowly  bringing  us  to  look  as  in  some  sense  a 
reality.     In  modem  terms  we  should  say  that  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
were  influenced  not  so  much  by  his  instruction  as  by  his  suggestion  ; 
and  that  some  inward  instinct — expressed  by  the  monitory  voice  whose 
ntteranoes   we  are   analysing — informed  him   without  conscious  con- 
sideration whether  his  intending  disciples  were  receptive  to  his  sug- 
gestion or  no.     It  is  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Theages  that  this  aspect 
of  the  divine  monition  is  most  insisted  on. 

"  I  never  learnt  from  you,"  says  a  certain  Aristeides  to  Socrates, 
"anjrthing  at  all.  You  yourself  well  know  this.  But  I  always  made 
progresJB  whenever  I  was  along  with  you,  even  if  I  were  in  the  same 
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house  but  not  in  the  same  room ;  yet  most  when  I  was  in  the  same 
room ;  and  even  in  the  same  room  I  got  on  better  if  I  looked  at  you 
when  you  were  speaking  than  if  I  looked  anywhere  else.  But  I  got 
on  far  the  best  of  all  when  I  was  sitting  near  you  and  holding  or 
touching  you.  But  now,  said  he,  all  my  then  character  has  dribbled 
out  of  me."      NiJv  Sc,  fj  d'or,  iraa-a  €K€ipfj  fj  €^is  i^€ppvriK€v. 

I  would  not  insist  too  strongly  on  an  interpretation  which  may  seem 
merely  fanciful.  But  nevertheless  we  should  be  puzzled  to  find  Greek 
words  more  expressive  of  the  gradual  dissipation  and  disappearance  ol 
a  post-hypnotic  suggestion, — the  melting  away  of  some  imparted  energy 
in  well-doing  as  the  subject  is  removed  from  the  operator's  influence. 
And  that  the  possibility  of  some  rapport  of  this  kind  should  be  indicated, 
not  by  conscious  thought  but  by  a  message  emanating  from  some  sub- 
conscious phase  of  a  man's  being,  this,  too,  is  a  phenomenon  to  which 
modem  experience  furnishes  not  unfrequent  analogies. 

The  third  class  of  Socratic  monitions  which  I  have  mentioned  rests 
on  very  slender  evidence.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  monitory  sign 
ever  warned  him  of  anything  which  no  possible  sagacity  of  the  ordinaiy 
kind  could  have  led  him  to  discover.  As  is  natural  in  the  beginning 
of  such  inquiries,  the  cases  cited  to  illustrate  this  supposed  supernormal 
knowledge  are  mainly  interesting  and  important  incidents ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  relation  to  such  incidents  that  some  unconscious  gues$  is 
likely  to  have  been  made.  What  we  should  like  would  be  just  what 
Plato  has  omitted  ; — specimens,  namely,  of  the  trivial  cases  where  the 
di\dne  warning  saved  the  philosopher  from  some  momentary  mishap. 
Of  this  sort  I  can  find  one  only  ;  and  that  is  merely  a  tradition,  given 
in  Plutarch's  essay  De  Genio  Socrafis.  Socrates,  according  to  this 
story  (which  Plutivrch  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  supposed  eye-witness), 
is  walking  and  talking  with  Euthyphron,  but  stops  suddenly,  and  calls 
his  friends  to  turn  back  by  another  street.  Most  of  them  follow  him, 
but  others  keep  on  their  way,  and  presently  meet  a  great  herd  of 
swine  who  knock  down  some  of  them  and  befoul  the  rest.  "  Charillus" 
(who  had  thus  braved  Socrates'  warning)  "  returned  home  with  legs  and 
clothes  all  full  of  mire, — so  that  we  all  remembered  Socrates'  familiar 
spirit,  with  roars  of  laughter,  marvelling  how  the  Divinity  had  care  of 
him  continually." 

One  more  remark.  Among  the  most  singular  incidents  in  Socrates' 
life  were  those  pauses  of  immobility,  frequently  lasting  for  hours,  and 
once,  as  reported,  for  a  consecutive  day  and  night,  when  he  was 
inaccessible  to  any  outward  stimulus,  and  remained  fixed  as  in  a  deep 
contemplation.  Medical  readers  have  seen  that  there  must  have  been 
more  than  mere  contemplation  here ;  and  L^lut  has  treated  these  accesses 
as  a  kind  of  stupor  attonitus — of  bewildered  paralysis  of  all  intellectual 
operation,    such   as  is  seen  in  minds  overbalanced   by   some  terrible 
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shock.  I  cannot  accept  the  parallel,  nor  believe  that  symptoms  so 
grave  can  supervene  in  robust  health  and  disappear  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind.  Nor,  again,  is  there  anything  which  suggests  epilepsy. 
I  believe  the  accesses  to  have  been  accesses  of  ecstacy,  reached,  as  in 
some  rare  cases,  without  any  previous  hysterical  disturbance ;  and 
indicating  (as  I  hold)  a  sub-conscious  self,  so  powerful  and  so  near  the 
surface  that  some  alight  accident  sufficed  to  determine  its  temporary 
predomioance  over  the  whole  man. 

But  I  must  leave  here  the  story  of  Socrates,  rich  in  unworked 
psychological  suggestion,  but  cited  here  only  as  an  example  of  wise 
mUomatism ;  of  the  possibility  that  the  messages  which  are  conveyed 
to  the  conscious  mind  from  unconscious  strata  of  the  personality, — - 
whether  as  sounds,  as  sights,  or  as  movements, — may  sometimes  come 
from  far  beneath  the  realm  of  dream  and  confusion, — from  some  self 
whose  monitions  convey  to  us  a  wisdom  profounder  than  we  know. 

The  case,  assuredly,  is  a  marked  one  ;  but  it  may  be  thought  to  be  too 
exceptional  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument.  Socrates,  it  may  be  said, 
was  too  strangely  above  ordinary  men  to  allow  us  to  draw  wider 
inferences  from  this  unique  example.  It  might  be  well  if  we  could  add 
a  case  not  complicated  by  such  towering  genius  ; — a  case  where  some- 
one with  no  great  gifts  of  nature,  with  no  incomprehensible  workings  of 
the  soul,  had,  nevertheless  by  monitory  voices  been  taught  wisdom  and 
raised  to  honour,— and  who,  if  so  it  might  be,  had  testified  to  the 
reality  of  the  inward  message  by  some  witness  which  the  world  could 
not  gainsay.  And  such  a  case  there  is ;  there  is  a  figure  in  history 
unique  and  marvellous,  but  marvellous  lu  this  point  alone.  One  there 
has  been  who  was  bom  with  no  conspicuous  strength  of  intellect,  and 
in  no  high  or  powerful  place,  but  to  whom  voices  came  from  childhood 
onwards  and  brought  at  length  a  strange  command  ; — one  who  by  mere 
obedience  to  that  monitory  call  rose  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  great  nation; 
— one  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  push  that  obedience  to  its  limit,  and  to 
pledge  life  for  truth ;  to  perish  at  the  stake  rather  than  disown  those 
voices  or  disobey  that  inward  Taw, 

I  apeak,  of  course,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the 
national  heroine  of  France ;  whose  name  crowns  the  poet's  list  of 
those  famous  women  of  old  time  who  have  vanished  like  "  the  snows 
of  yester-year." 

La  reyne  blanche  comme  ung  lys 

Qui  chantoit  k  voii  de  sereine 

Berthe  au  grant  p>6,  Bietris,  Allys, 

HarembouTges  qui  tint  le  Mayne 

Et  Jehanne  la  bonne  Loroine 

Qu'  Ai^loys  bruslfirent  k  Rouen, 

Oil  sont-ils,  Vierge  souveraine  1 

Hais  oil  sont  lee  neigea  d'anton  1 
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I  must  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  this  signal  example ;  for  I 
believe  that  only  now,  with  the  comprehension  which  we  are  graduallj 
gaining  of  the  possibility  of  an  impulse  from  the  mind's  deeper  strata 
which  is  so  far  from  madness  that  it  is  wiser  than  our  sanity  itself, — 
only  now,  I  repeat,  can  we  understand  aright  that  familiar  story.  I 
shall  not  repeat  its  incidents  in  detail;  but  shall  draw  my  citationi 
from  the  only  trustworthy  source,  namely,  Joan's  evidence,  given  in 
1431,  before  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  other  ecclesiastics 
who  ultimately  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  condemnation 
was  based  on  her  own  admissions;  and  the  Latin  proc^-verbal  still 
exists,  and  was  published  from  the  MS.  by  M.  Quicherat,  1841-9,  for 
the  French  Historical  Society.  Joan,  like  Socrates,  was  condemned 
mainly  on  the  ground,  or  at  least  on  the  pretext,  of  her  monitoiy 
voices ;  and  her  Apology  remarkably  resembles  his,  in  its  resolute 
insistance  on  the  truth  of  the  very  phenomena  which  were  being  used 
to  destroy  her.  Her  answers  are  clear  and  self-<x>nsistent,  and  seem 
to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  distorted  by  the  recorder.  Few  pieces  of 
history  so  remote  as  this  can  be  so  accurately  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Proc^  de  R^habilitationy  held  some  20  years 
after  Joan's  death,  when  memories  had  weakened  and  l^end  had 
begun  to  grow,  is  of  little  value  as  evidence.  Joan's  credit  must  rest 
entirely  on  that  testimony  on  the  strength  of  which  she  was  condemned 
to  death. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  her  inquisitors  asked  her  many 
questions  as  to  her  voices  and  visions;  and  her  answers  enable  us  to 
give  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  the  phenomena  which  concern  us. 

I.  Tlie  voices  do  not  begin  witli  the  summons  to  light  for  France. 
Joan  heard  them  first  at  13  years  of  age, — as  with  Socrates  also  the 
voice  began  in  childhood.  The  first  command  consisted  of  nothing 
more  surprising  tlian  that.  "  she  was  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  go  often  to 
church."  After  this  tlie  voice—as  in  the  case  of  Socrates — intervened 
frequently,  and  on  trivial  occasions. 

IT.  The  voice  was  accompanied  at  first  by  a  light,  and  sometimes 
afterwards  by  figures  of  saints,  wlio  appeared  to  speak,  and  whom  Joan 
appears  to  liave  both  seen  and  felt,  as  clearly  as  though  they  had  been 
living  persons.  But  here  there  is  some  obscurity ;  and  Michelet  thinks 
tliat  on  one  occasion  tlie  Maid  was  tricked  by  the  courtiers  for  political 
ends.  For  she  assorted  (apparently  without  contradiction)  that  several 
persons,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  as  well  as  herself,  had 
seen  an  angel  bringing  to  the  King  a  material  crown. 

III.  The  voices  came  mainly  when  she  was  awake,  but  also  some- 
times roused  her  from  sleep  ;  a  plumomenon  often  observed  in  our  cases 
of  "veridical  hallucination."  "Ipsii  dormielmt,  et  vox  excitabat  earn." 
(Quicherat,  I.,  p.  G^.^ 
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IV.  The  voice  was  not  always  fully  intelligible  (especially  if  she  was 
half  awake) ; — ^in  this  respect  again  resembling  some  of  our  recorded 
cases,  both  visual  and  auditory,  where,  on  the  view  taken  in 
FhanioBmSj  the  extemalisation  has  been  incomplete.  '*  Vox  dixit 
afiquai  sed  non  omnia  intellexit."  (Quicherat,  I.,  62.) 

Y.  The  predictions  of  the  voice,  so  far  as  stated,  were  mainly 
fnlfilled ;  viz.,  that  the  siege  of  Orleans  would  be  raised  ;  that  Charles 
VU.  would  be  crowned  at  Rheims  ;  that  she  herself  would  be  wounded ; 
but  the  prediction  that  there  would  be  a  great  victory  over  the  English 
within  seven  years  was  not  fulfilled  in  any  exact  way,  though  the 
Rnglish  continued  to  lose  ground.  In  short,  about  so  much  was  fulfilled 
as  an  ardent  selfndevoted  mind  might  have  anticipated ;  much  indeed 
that  might  have  seemed  irrational  to  ordinary  observers,  but  nothing 
which  actually  needed  a  definite  prophetic  power.  Here,  again,  we  are 
veminded  of  the  general  character  of  the  monitions  of  Socrates.  And 
yet  in  Joan's  case,  more  probably  than  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  there 
may  have  been  one  singular  exception  to  this  general  rule.  She  knew 
by  monition  that  there  was  a  sword  "  retro  altare  " — somewhere  behind 
the  altar — in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois.  "Scivit  ipsum  ibi 
esse  per  voces  "  : — she  sent  for  it,  nothing  doubting,  and  it  was  found 
and  given  to  her.  This  was  an  unique  incident  in  her  career.  Her 
judges  asked  whether  she  had  not  once  found  a  cup,  and  a  missing 
priest,  by  help  of  similar  monitions,  but  this  she  denied ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  serious  attempt  was  made  either  to  show  that  she  had 
claimed  this  clairvoyant  power  habitually,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
iQvalidate  the  one  instance  of  it  which  she  did  in  efiect  claim.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  cite  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  sword  as  a  proof  of 
clairvoyance,  any  more  than  Socrates'  alleged  intimation  of  the 
approaching  herd  of  swine.  But  when  we  are  considering  monitions 
given  in  more  recent  times  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  some  supernormal  extension  of  knowledge  seems  possibly 
traceable. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  observed  that  among  all  the  messages  thus 
given  to  Joan  of  Arc  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  which  fell 
short  of  the  purest  heroism.  They  were  such  commands  as  were  best 
suited  to  draw  forth  from  her  who  heard  them  tlie  extreme  of  force, 
intelligence,  virtue,  of  which  she  had  the  potency  at  her  birth.  What 
better  can  we  desire  as  the  guide  of  life  ? 

We  need  not  assume  that  the  voices  which  she  heard  were  the 
offspring  of  any  mind  but  lier  own,  any  more  tlian  we  need  assume  that 
the  figures  in  which  her  brave  and  pious  impulses  sometimes  took 
external  form  were  veritable  saints, — the  crowned  St.  Margaret  and 
the  crowned  St.  Catherine  and  Michjvel  in  the  armoury  of  Heaven. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  right  to  class  Joan's  monitions, 
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any  more  than  those  of  Socrates,  as  an  incipient  madness.  To  be  sane, 
after  all,  is  to  be  adjusted  to  our  environment,  to  be  capable  of  coping 
with  the  facts  around  us.  Tried  by  this  test,  it  is  Socrates  and  Joan 
who  should  be  our  types  of  sanity ;  their  difference  from  ourselves 
lying  rather  in  the  fact  that  they  were  better  able  to  employ  their  own 
whole  being,  and  received  a  clearer  inspiration  from  the  monitory  soul 
within. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  two  cases,  far  more  remote  in 
date  than  those  to  which  it  is  our  custom  to  appeal.  But  this  has  been 
because  I  held  it  essential  to  make  my  reader  understand  that  the 
grotesque  and  trivial  messages  or  monitions,  with  which  in  this  inqoiiy 
we  habitually  deal,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  covering  the  whole  field 
of  automatic  action.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
the  action  of  minds  external  to  the  automatist's  own,  we  ought  at 
any  rate  to  recognise  that  words  given  in  these  strange  ways  may  in 
themselves  be  worth  hearing, — that  not  the  mechanism  only  but  the 
content  of  automatic  messages  may  sometimes  deserve  our  close  and 
serious  attention. 

My  promised  discussion  on  messages  claiming  an  external  source  k 
still  delayed  for  lack  of  adequate  material.  More  cases  are  needed  where 
facts  are  said  to  have  been  given  which  were  not  known  to  the  automatist 
himself,  or  to  any  person  present  at  the  time.  Some  such  cases  we 
do  possess — ^a  few  have  been  already  printed  in  the  Journal — but  more 
should  be  forthcoming  before  they  can  be  profitably  compared  and 
discussed. 

And  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  making  yet  another 
appeal  to  Spiritualists,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  for  any  evidence  which 
they  can  send  me  bearing  on  this  question  of  "  spirit  identity," — on  the 
possibility  of  proving  from  the  co^itent  of  automatic  messages — however 
given — that  the  mind  of  some  departed  friend  has  in  truth  inspired 
them.  For  the  few  cases  already  received  I  have  thanked  my  in- 
formants privately,  and  here  thank  them  again.  But  it  seems  to  me 
an  extraordinary  thing  that  if,  as  seems  clear,  there  are  some  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  world  who  do  actually  believe  that  the  dead  can 
communicate  with  us  by  messages  of  this  kind,  these  believers  should 
apparently  make  so  little  effort  either  to  prove  or  to  conduct  such 
communication.  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the  paucity  of  the  cases 
sent  to  myself,  but  of  the  barrenness,  in  this  all-important  particular,  of 
all  the  Spiritualistic  journals  which  I  know.  There  is  constant  assertion 
that  proofs  of  identity  can  be  obtained  by  patience  and  care ;  but 
actual  proofs — or  even  attempts  at  proof — are  hardly  ever  forthcoming. 
Yet,  without  these,  what  reality  is  there  in  disquisitions  on  doctrine, — 
in  l(;ngthy  "revelations"  without  any  kind  of  guarantee?  For  my  own 
party  I  am  anxious  to  see  t\v^  ^y^tHXav^iXS&W,  ^Y.^\».tvatlon  advocated  with 
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all  possible  industry  and  care.  It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
hypothesis,  and  there  are  a  few  cases  which  tell  strongly  in  its 
fftYOur.  I  think  it  possible,  too,  that  the  attitude  of  receptiveness, 
which  Spiritualists  urge  as  necessary,  may  contribute  to  the  attainment 
€f  proofs  which,  when  attained,  may  have  an  objective  and  independent 
value.  If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  try  earnestly  to  attain  them,  and 
to  reinforce  that  aUeged  evidence  to  a  continuing  and  ever-present 
;    intercourse  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


ON   A  SERIES   OF   EXPERIMENTS   AT  PESARO. 


I. 
Introduction. 

I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
iiave  been  carried  on  during  a  number  of  years  at  Pesaro,  a  small  town 
on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ancona.  These 
experiments  are  partly  concerned  with  automatic  writing,  partly  with 
spirit-rapping,  and  partly  with  hypnotism. 

It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  some  information  is  first  given  as  to 
the  persons  concerned,  and  the  materials  from  which  my  account  of  the 
experiments  is  drawn.  Professor  Rossi>Pagnoni  is  Director  of  the 
Ginnasio  or  Public  School  at  Pesaro.  In  the  year  1871  he  was  led,  by 
drcumstances  which  need  not  be  here  detailed,  to  take  an  interest  in 
Spiritualism,  and  began  daily  to  practise  automatic  writing  under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  a  friend  who  had  frequently  obtained  communi- 
cations from  "Spirits,  as  he  believed,  by  that  means. 

In  his  experiments  in  automatic  writing  Professor  Rossi  used 
what  is,  I  believe,  the  most  usual  method.  He  held  a  lead  pencil  in 
his  hand,  allowing  its  point  to  rest  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  not  touch- 
ing the  table  with  his  arm,  and  waited  for  results.  For  the  first 
43  days  of  experiment  the  movements  of  the  pencil  were  incoherent 
and  unintelligible.  On  the  44th,  a  name  was  Mrritten;  and  from 
that  time  onwards  the  facility  and  distinctness  of  the  writing  increased, 
and  communications  of  considerable  length  were  often  obtained. 

These  experiments,  and  also  experiments  in  table-rapping,  which 
had  been  tried  by  Professor  Rossi  and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  were 
discontinued  in  the  year  1877,  owing  to  the  increased  claims  of  scholastic 
duties  upon  the  Professor's  time.  In  1886  he  found  sufficient  leisure  to 
resume  them ;  and  he  was  then  joined  by  some  former  members  of  the 
circle,  and  also  by  others.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Moroni,  who  has 
been  for  30  years  Municipal  Doctor  at  Pesaro.  Dr.  Moroni  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hypnotising  a  woman  named  Isabella  Carzetti ; 
and  hypnotic  experiments  with  this  subject  were  added  to  the  others. 
The  hypnotic  experiments  were  at  first  directed  towards  the  observa- 
tion  of  physiological   phenomena.      After  a   time,   however,   results 
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believed  to  be  spiritualistic  were  obtained  ;  and  spiritualistic  stances, 
with  Carzetti  in  the  hypnotic  state  as  a  speaking  medium,  are  ood- 
tinued  regularly  at  the  present  tima 

In  the  year  1877  Professor  Rossi  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Intomo  ai  Fenomeni  SpirUiciy  LeUera  alV  Onorando  Signar  ConU 
Terenzio  Mamiani,  This  contains,  besides  other  matter,  reports  of 
the  more  striking  results  obtained  in  the  earlier  series  of  experiments, 
which  were  concerned  chiefly  with  automatic  writing.  A  second 
pamphlet,  entitled,  Alcuni  Saggi  di  MedicmitdL  Ipnoticay  was  published 
in  1888,  by  Professor  Rossi  and  Dr.  Moroni.  This  contains  aoooonts 
of  hypnotic  s^nces  with  Carzetti  as  medium.  Professor  Rossi  has  in 
his  possession  a  number  of  documents  bearing  on  the  occurrences  and 
experiments  related  in  these  two  pamphlets.  They  are  written  and 
signed  by  persons  concerned,  and  confirm,  supplement,  or  correct  the 
published  accounts.  Copies  of  these  documents  have  been  sent  by 
Professor  Rossi  to  Mr.  Myers,  with  a  legal  certificate  that  the  copies 
are  correct,  and  that  the  originals  bears  the  signatures  of  persons  who 
are  known  and  respected. 

In  November  last  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  Pesaro.  I  was  most 
kindly  and  cordially  received  by  Professor  Rossi  and  his  friends,  and 
was  present  at  three  stances,  with  Carzetti  as  medium  and  Dr.  Moroni 
as  hypnotiser.  I  took  notes  of  everything  of  importance  that  occurred 
at  these  stances ;  and  also  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  making 
extracts  from  the  records  of  previous  s^nces,  and  other  documents. 
Among  these  were  the  original  automatic  manuscripts,'  which  have 
been  preserved  from  the  beginning. 

These,  then,  with  the  addition  of  several  letters  from  Professor  Rossi 
to  Mr.  Myers  and  myself,  are  the  materials  for  the  following  account  of 
the  more  important  experiments. 

11. 

Automatic  Writing. 

The  following  case,  in  which  a  similar  message  was  received 
independently,  in  automatic  writing,  by  Professor  Rossi  and  a  friend, 
is  related  by  the  former  (Letter  to  Mamiani^  p.  130)  : — 

One  evening  my  hand  unexpectedly  wrote  the  name  of  a  very  dear  friend 
who  was  dead.  He  gave  me  news  of  himself  which  was  far  from  joyful.  Some 
evenings  later  he  returned,  expressing  himself  to  the  same  effect.  I  spoke 
of  the  matter  in  confidence  to  a  friend,  whose  affection  for  the  deceased  was  no 
less  than  mine,  and  whom  I  knew,  from  some  words  which  I  had  chanced  to 
hear,  to  be  of  like  inclination  with  myself,  and  desirous  to  make  trial  of 
automatic  writing.  Some  time  passed,  and  one  evening,  while  I  was  evoking 
my  accustomed  spirit  [i.e.,  another  friend  whose  name  frequently  appeared 
in  the  scripts],  my  hand  instead  wrote  the  name  of  the  dead  friend 
mentioned    above,     who     UAd    me     that     his    condition     was      happily 
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dianged.     The    following  morning    (December  10th),   as    I  was  walking, 

I  met  in  the  Piazza  the  friend  to  whom  I  had  confided  the  previous  com- 

Bunications  of  the  same  spirit.     He  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  asked,  "  How 

long  18  it  since  you  had  communication  with  so-and-so  ?  "     ^*  Apropos!  he 

cune  yesterday  evening  and  said  that  his  state  was  changed  for  the  better. " 

**Know,"  repHed  my  friend,  "that  yesterday  evening  he  came  to  my  house, 

tooy  and  told  me  the  s^me  thing.     I  had  set  myself  down  for  the  first  time 

to  make  a  trial,  without  evoking  anyone.     Before  telling  you  of  this  I  asked 

joa  that  question,  because,  as  this  communication  of  mine  did  not  agree 

with  your  previous  message,   I  suspected  that  either  you  or  I  had  been 

deceived."    We  showed  one  another  the  scripts.     At  an  interval  of  two  or 

three  hours  we  had  both  received  the  same  unexpected  announcement.     My 

Mend  wrote  with  his  own  hand  an  account  of  the  occurrence,  and  gave  it  to 

me. 

In  confirmation  of  this  account  are  two  documents,  signed  by 
Ferdinando  SpadonL  The  first  is  apparently  the  narration  referred  to 
fay  ProfeBSor  Rossi.     It  bears  no  date,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

On  Saturday,  December  9th,  1871,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having 
desired  to  try  for  the  first  time  to  write  by  spiritualistic  means,  I  did  not 
expect  any  positive  result  from  that  experiment.  However,  when  I  had  set 
myself  to  the  attempt,  without  any  invocation,  to  my  extreme  surprise  I 
law  produced  with  wonderful  rapidity  the  name  of  Alesaaiidro  Patemiy  and 
in  the  second  line,  '^  God  has  fiardoned  me." 

(Signed)  F.  Spadoni. 

The  second  document  is  dated  December  26th,  1888.  Ferdinando 
Spadoni  states  that  he  is  "  the  friend  "  mentioned  in  Professor  Rossi's 
account  of  the  occurrence,  and  that  the  account  is  perfectly  true. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case  Spadoni  knew  the  name  of  the 
friend,  and  the  purport  of  the  former  message :  that  the  second  message, 
though  said  by  Rossi  to  be  unexpected,  was  not  an  unnatural  sequel  to 
the  first :  that  the  wording  of  the  messages  was  not  the  same :  ^  and 
that  the  coincidence  of  time  was  not  quite  exact.  Rossi's  message  was 
received  at  8  p.m.,  and  the  interval,  therefore,  was  four  hours.^ 

The  next  case  is  somewhat  similar  in  character  {Letter  to  Mamicmiy 
p.  131):— 

In  April,  1872,  a  friend  asked  Rossi  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  a  relation, 
formerly  living  near  Modena,  who  had  been  dead  about  two  years.  '*  I  had 
never  known  her,"  says  Rossi,  ''and  my  friend  told  me  what  I  was  to  ask 
h«r  on  his  account.  I  did  as  I  was  asked,  and  after  the  answer  was  obtained, 
to  my  great  astonishment  (for  a  similar  thing  had  never  happened  before)  I 
felt  my  hand  impelled  to  draw,  one  after  the  other,  two  flowers,  with  their 
little  leaves.     After  this  addio  was  written,  and  the  movement  ceased.     The 

>  The  message  written  by  Spadoni's  hand  was  **  Dio  mi  ha  perdonato  " ;  while 
Roni*8  hand  wrote,  in  answer  to  the  question  '*  Stai  l)ene?  '\  *' Assai  bene ;  in  sesta." 
*  ^lese  facts  appeared  from  the  original  record,  which  I  saw  at  Pesaro. 
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following  day  I  took  the  answer  to  my  friend  and  told  him  of  the  curioua 
drawings.  '  Do  not  be  surprised,'  said  he.  '  Know  that  she  was  yery  fond 
of  drawing,  and  also  every  time  that  she  writes  by  my  hand,  she  makes  me 
draw  something.' " 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  document  dated  December  28th,  1888,  and 
signed  by  Cesare  Perseguiti,  barrister,  who  'states  that  he  is  the  friend  men- 
tioned by  Rossi,  and  that  the  account  of  the  incident  is  perfectly  true  in  all 
particulars. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  writing  produced,  Rossi  says 
(Letter  to  Mamiani  p.  133) : — 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  my  ordinary  hand  writing  is  ugly 
and  always  of  one  pattern.  Nevertheless,  when  writing  as  a  medium,  I 
have  had  very  various  forms  of  caligraphy  according  as  various  beings  made 
communication.  When  these  beings  presented  themselves  again,  often 
unexpectedly  and  after  a  long  interval,  they  reproduced  their  fonner 
handwriting.  Moreover,  in  that  uncomfortable  position  of  hand  and  arm  1 
have  had  caligraphic  forms  so  perfect  that  I  could  not  reproduce  them  when 
writing  at  ease. 

This  statement  by  itself  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  value  as 
evidence;  but  the  following  documents  confirm  it,  and  give  more 
precise  information  as  to  the  persons  whose  writing  was  reproduced, 
and  as  to  the  degree  of  likeness  obtained  : — 

I.  Pesaro,  Jaivnary  Istj  1889. 

To  Professor  Rosai-Pagnoni : — 

My  dear  friend  Ercole  Artazii,  who  has  now  been  dead  for  some  years, 
was  a  good  writer,  and  a  son  of  Luigi  Artazil,  municipal  accountant  and  at 
one  time  public  teacher  of  caligraphy,  who  died  long  since.  I  remember 
very  well  that  one  day,  in  conversation,  my  friend  Ercole  assured  me  that 
he  had  not  before  believed  in  Spiritualism,  but  that  once  he  went  to  your 
house  and  you  showed  him  certain  communications  written  in  p>encil :  that 
you  said  you  had  received  these  communications  when  evoking  the  spirit  of 
his  father  Luigi,  no  other  person  being  present ;  that  in  those  pages  he  not 
only  recognised  the  elegant  form  of  his  father's  handwriting,  very  different 
from  your  writing,  which  is  anything  but  beautiful  ;  but  that  the  flouriah 
made  underneath  the  signature  was  exactly  that  which  his  father  used  ;  and 
that  he  himself,  who  had  for  so  long  had  it  before  his  eyes,  would  have  been 
unable  to  reproduce  it,  at  any  rate  with  equal  rapidity  and  freedom. 

(Signed)  Giro  Giovaonoli 

(Telegraphic  Official). 

This  evidence  is  second-hand,  but  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  as 
Ercole  Artazu  is  dead.  It  is  worth  reproducing,  if  it  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  other  documents  which  bear  on  the  same 
point : — 

II.  Pesaro,  Jawtuiry  1st,  1889. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  having  come  sometimes  to  your  house  in 
1873,  to   take   part  i\\  8\>irituali8tic   experiments   with  the  table  and  with 
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vritiiig.  One  evening,  after  some  experiments  with  the  table,  I  asked  you 
to  Bununon  my  dear  writing-master,  Luigi  Brmietti,  to  write.  He  had  at 
tiiat  time  been  dead  for  some  years.  .  .  .  You  set  yourself  to  try  the 
experiment,  the  pencil  resting  vertically  upon  the  paper,  and  your  wrist  and 
dbow  raised.  When  the  motion  of  the  hand,  which  you  assured  us  was 
ipcmtaneoas,  began,  there  appeared,  after  the  signature  of  Brunetti,  some 
of  writing  of  various  sizes.  The  first  was  extremely  small — so  that  a 
glass  was  necessary  to  read  it  and  to  see  its  great  precision.  The 
Icdlowing  lines  were  of  middle  size,  and  the  last  large.  This,  I  recollect, 
a  beautiful  verse.  I  remember  that  I  immediately  bore  witness  to  those 
-in  accordance  with  the  truth — that,  specially  in  the  larger  charac- 
ter, the  manner  of  writing  and  the  hand  of  my  dear  master  were  clearly  to  be 
seen. 

So  much  for  the  truth,  which  now,  also,  I  willingly  confirm. 

(Signed)  Cleto  Masini. 

Professor  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping  at  the  Royal 
Technical  School  of  Pesaro. 

When  I  was  at  Pesaro  I  saw  the  original  MS.  here  referred  to. 
The  writing  was  pretty  and  regular,  and  entirely  different  from 
Professor  Rossi's  usual  hand. 

III. — This  also  is  at  second-hand,  the  original  witness  being  now 

dead : — 

Pesaro,  Janiuiry  2?ki,  1889. 
I,  the  undersigned,  well  remember  having  heard  several  times  from  my 
father,  Pietro  Romei,  who  is  now  dead,  the  following  account :  He  once 
went  to  the  house  of  Professor  Rossi,  who  showed  him,  amongst  others, 
eertain  communications  which  he  (the  Professor)  said  he  had  received  from 
the  spirit  of  Dr.  Roberto  Trafarti,  who  had  long  been  dead.  My  father 
observed  not  oiily  the  complete  resemblance  of  those  signatures  to  one 
another,  but  also  their  entire  correspondence  with  the  actual  signature's  of  the 
■aid  Doctor,  with  which  my  father,  as  a  chemist,  was  well  acquainted.  He 
observed,  further,  below  the  signature  a  reproduction  of  the  flourish  [or 
device — la  cifrd]  generally  used  by  him.  He  told  this  to  the  Professor,  and, 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  said,  invited  him  to  go  to  his  pharmacy  to  see 
some  prescriptions  of  that  Doctor's,  which  were  still  preserved.  In 
Gonfirraation  of  the  truth,  I  add  my  signature. 

RoMEi  RoMOLO,  Chemist. 

rV.  Pesaro,  Jaimary  2tMi,  1889. 

I  comply  with  your  wish  and  willingly  declare,  as  I  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  fact,  that  towards  the  end  of  1873  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
your  house.  .  .  .  You  showed  me  certain  communications,  written  in 
pencil,  which  you  said  you  had  received  from  the  spirit  of  the  lamented 
Signer  Alessandro  Patemi,  uncle  of  my  wife.  I  said  that  the  writing  of  the 
name  and  surname  seemed  to  me  very  like  the  real  signature  of  my  deceased 
connexion.  You  asserted  that  you  had  never  seen  his  signature,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  very  probable  that  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  you. 

PiETBO  BoNiNi,  Captain. 
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In  the  following  cases  messages,  apparently  telepathic,  were 
received  by  means  of  raps  and  automatic  writing. 

(1)  (Letter  to  Mamian%  p.  139)  : — 

On  November  14th,  1873,  Professor  Rossi  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  s 
pamphlet,  when  he  heard  a  rap  of  a  kind  which  he  believed  to  be  spiritualiBtic 
In  consequence,  he  sat  down  to  write  automatically,  and  was  advised  to  omh 
some  pages  from  the  pamphlet  by  a  message  professing  to  come  from  th« 
spirit  of  a  person  whose  opinion  he  respected.  Wishing  to  know  whether 
the  message  really  came  from  the  source  from  which  it  purported  to  come, 
he  went  to  a  friend,  who  was  a  very  good  medium.  *'  Without  informing  him 
precisely  of  the  matter  concerned,  I  told  him  that  a  short  time  ago  I  had 
had  a  certain  spirit  which  had  given  me  advice  with  regard  to 
something  I  was  printing.  I  affirm  on  my  honomr  that  I  did  not  ezpUin 
myself  more  fully.  I  added  that  the  advice  appeared  to  me  good  and  wise ; 
but  in  order  to  assure  myself  of  the  identity  of  the  spirit,  I  begged  him  to 
evoke  it  by  himself,  that  he  might  question  it  on  this  point."  The  friend 
undertook  to  send  the  answer  by  8  o'clock  next  morning,  and  Rossi  went 
home.  Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  heard  another  rap,  sat  down  again  to 
write,  and  received  the  following  words,  with  the  same  name  as  before  :  — 

''  You  were  deceived  in  my  name,  and  you  did  well  to  seek  the  aid  of 
your  friend,  who  will  confirm  the  truth  to  you  to-morrow." 

Next  morning  Rossi  received  from  his  friend  a  note,  containing  the 
answer  given  by  the  spirit :  ''It  was  not  I  who  communicated  with  Roesi, 
but  another  spirit,  whom  Rossi  ought  not  to  obey."  Words  were  added, 
clearly  allusive  to  the  special  advice,  which  was  unknown  to  the  friend. 
Rossi  then  compared  the  handwriting  of  the  two  messages  which  he  had 
received,  and  in  the  first  of  the  two  found  differences  from  the  usual  hand- 
writing of  the  spirit. 

The  accuracy  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the  friend  in 
(luestion,  dated  January  2nd,  1889. 

Here  we  have  a  similar  communication,  obtained  by  Rossi  and  his 
friend.  The  friend,  however,  was  aware  that  Rossi  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  original  message  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  not  surprising  that  each  should  receive  a  message  confirming  those 
doubts.  The  words  of  that  part  of  the  friend's  message  which  alluded 
to  matters  unknown  to  him  do  not  .appear  in  the  printed  account.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to 
whetlier  they  can  have  been  suggested  by  guess,  or  inference  from  the 
facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  had  been  communicated  to  the  friend. 

(2)  {Letter  to  Maniiani,  p.  143): — 

On  November  2l8t,  1873,  about  half-j)ast  10  in  the  evening,  Rossi  was  in 
his  study.  He  had  been  correcting  proofs  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  wai 
tired  and  rather  cold.  In  consequence  ho  intended,  when  his  work  was 
finished,  not  to  go  to  the  ca/e,  as  was  then  his  custom  almost  every  evening 
about  11,  but  to  warm  himself  a  little  with  a  walk  through  the  streets.  He 
then  perceived  two  ali^Yvt  W^  Net^  d\«t\tv(it  rays  close  to  him  on  a  side  door 
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opening  into  an  inner  room  in  which  there  was  no  one.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  these,  bying  to  persuade  himself  that  they  were  due  to  imtural  causes. 
Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  had  finished  his  work  and  was  going  out ;  but  at 
the  moment  ^hen  he  had  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  his  rooms,  to  shut  it 
after  him,  he  heard  a  loud  knock  upon  it  as  if  given  with  the  fist.  He  had 
BO  doubt  that  this  was  spiritualistic  in  character,  and  returning  at  once  to 
liiB  room,  sat  down  to  write.  He  fully  expected  to  receive  a  warning  against 
going  out  that  evening  for  fear  of  some  dangerous  encounter.  Instead,  how- 
•rer,  of  any  such  warning  the  following  message  appeared  :  "  My  sincere 
friendship  leads  me  to  warn  you  that  you  are  desired  by  S.^  (i.e.,  Stanislao 
Oeochi) :  go,  therefore,  to  see  him."  This  message  was  signed  with  the 
name  of  a  dead  person  in  whose  name  messages  had  been  obtained  on  other 
oocaaions.  Rossi  considered  it  extremely  improbable  that  Cecchi  (an 
aoqnaintance  with  whom  he  was  not  then  intimate)  would  wish  to  see  him  ; 
hot  went  at  once  to  the  cafd  where  he  was  generally  to  be  found  at  that  hour. 
As  he  approached,  he  saw  Stanislao  and  some  friends  coming  out  of  the  caf4, 
**  He  had  no  sooner  seen  me,"  continues  Rossi,  *'  than  he  came  to  meet  me, 
and  said  he  had  need  of  a  certain  favour  from  me.  Knowing  from 
Bome  conversations  which  I  had  had  with  him  that  he  was  a  disbeliever 
(in  Spiritualism),  I  caught  at  the  opportunity  and  answered  that  I 
would   willingly    do  him  the  service,  on  condition  that  he  would  at  once 

aooompany  me  to  my  house We  went  to  my  house  together, 

we  entered  into  the  room  together,  and  I  showed  him  on  my  table  the 

message  which  had  caused  me  to  go  in  search  of  him He 

subsequently  gave  an  account  of  the  occurrence  to  some  friends,  though 
without  adopting  my  explanation,  and  so  far  as  he  was  able,  loyally  bore 
witness  to  its  truth." 

Stanislao  Cecchi  is  now  dead,  and  therefore  direct  confirmation  of 
this  account  cannot  be  obtained.  A  sister  of  his,  Clelia  by  name,  is 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Luigi  Frigerio,  Director  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Alessandria.  Dr.  Frigerio  was  living  at  Pesaro  in  1873,  and  Rossi, 
therefore,  applied  to  him  to  know  whether  he  or  his  wife  would 
confirm  the  account.     Dr.  Frigerio  Mrrites  as  follows : — 

December  27thj  1888. 

Clelia  remembers  to  have  heard  from  Stanislao  the  strange  event  of  which 
you  write  to  me.  She  does  not,  however,  remember  the  particulars  after 
10  years  [as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  15].  I  remember  that  Stanislao  talked 
to  me  about  it  in  those  days,  and  that  when  he  was  asked  with  reference 
thereto,  he  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  your  convictions.     .     .     . 

Frioerio. 

The  second  confirmation  is  more  precise;  but  in  estimating  its 
value  as  evidence,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  record  of  a 
conversation    retained    in    memory    for  15    years,  and    that    Rossi's 

1  I  believe  that  the  name,  and  not  merely  the  initial,  was  written.  The  initial 
only  is  given  in  the  printed  account,  because  at  that  time  Professor  Rossi  was  not  at 
liberty  to  pabhah  the  name. 
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account  of  the  occurrence,  printed  in  1877,  may  have  influenced  to 
some  extent  the  recollections  of  the  narrator. 

Peaaro,  Febntary  Sth,  1889. 

Dear  Professor, — According  to  your  desire,  I  prepare  with  pleasoreto 
narrate  the  inexplicahle  occurrence  which  happened  between  you  and  our 
excellent  friend,  the  engineer,  Stanialao  Cecchi,  of  good  memory,  more  than 
once  told  by  him  at  that  time  to  me  and  to  others,  with  increanng 
wonder.  I  cannot  remember  the  precise  time  at  which  the  event  happened, 
but  I  think  about  1873,  that  is  15  years  ago,  when  our  deceased  friend,  yon, 
and  others,  used  to  frequent  the  Caf^  Masetti. 

One  morning  Cecchi  had  no  sooner  seen  me  in  the  Piazza   than  with  i 
very  serious  manner  (unusual  with   him  in  speaking  of  such  matters,  in 
which,  as  he  used  openly  to  say,  he  did  not  in  the  least  believe)  he  said  to 
me,    "Do  you  know,   yesterday  evening,  there  happened  tome    .     .    . 
really    curious    ...    a    thing    .     .     .     he's  lucky    who    can    expUin 
it.     .     .     .       Yesterday  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  go  to  Professor  Rosn'i 
house  for  some  business  of  mine,  but  afterwards  I  put  aside  the  thought,  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  him  in  the  evening.    As  I  came   out  of  the  Caf^  Masetti 
late  in  the  evening  with  some  friends,  I  saw  him  coming  towards  me,  and  as  I 
naturally  went  to  meet  him,  I  observed  upon  his  face  a  certain  expression  d 
satisfaction,  as  if  at  something  which  happened  according  to  his  expectation. 
I  begged  him  eagerly  to  do  for  me  a  little  piece  of  work,  for  the  marriage  of 
a  near  relation  of  mine.      After  some  hesitation  Kossi  agreed  to   my  request 
on  condition  that  I  would  go  at  once  with  him  to  his  house,  where  he  wished 
to  show  me  something  which  would   surprise  me.     Unwillingly  T  consented. 
We  went  at  once  to  his  house,  and  without  speaking  he  gave   me  to  read  a 
short  i)iece  of  writing  which  he  said  he  had  received    from  a  familiar  spirit  of 
his.     In  this  he  was  told  to  go  instantly   in   search    of  me,  since  I  wished  to 
see  him.     .     .     .     Observe  also   that   I   had  not  indicated   my  wish  to  see 
Professor  Rossi  in  any  way  to  any  living  soul." 

This  event,  which  Cecchi  at  that  time  told  more  than  once  to  me  and  to 
others,  made  a  very  vivid  impression,  the  more  so  tliat  we  all  knew  what  a 
character  for  truthfulness,  and  I  may  almost  say  for  rugged  sincerity,  our 
excellent  friend  bore.  Sometimes,  when  discussing  this  matter  with  friends 
at  the  caf6  he  ended  thus  :  **  I  don't  believe  anything,  but  here  one  cannot 
but  say  '  a  fact's  a  fact.*  " 

I  hope  I  have  thus  satisfied  you.  Professor,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  do  so,  since  I  still  preserve  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the  facts. 

Carlo  Cinelu. 
(Cavaliere  Carlo  Cinelli,  Member  of  the  Communal  Council,  &c.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Professor  Rossi's  account  of  another 
occurrence,  of  a  very  similar  cliaracter  : — 

(3)  (Letter  to  Marniani,  p.  144.) 

On  the  evening  of  September  3rd,  1875,  Rossi  had  been  at  the  caf^  till  8, 
and  had  then  gone  home,  not  meaning  to  go  out  again  that  evening.  After 
an  hour  he  heard  two  light  raps  of  the  kind  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
consider  spiritualistic,  and  placed  his  hand  with  a  pencil  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  front  oi  h*un.    TYve  ioWomw^  m^esaa.'^'i  ^w^'^  ''ifTvtten  :    '*  I  am  A.O." 
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{the  name  of  a  friend  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year),  ''and  I  wished  to  warn 
jou  to  return  to  the  caf^,  where  your  presence  is  desired."  Rossi  noted  on 
the  sheet  of  paper  the  hour  and  minute  and  went  out.  On  the  way  to  the 
€tS6  he  met  Signer  Oaetano  Tosi,  a  barrister,  now  filling  a  judicial  post 
{Ckncelliere  della  Reale  Corte  di  Cassazione)  at  Palermo,  and  Signer 
Zaniboni,  director  of  the  Post  Office  at  Pesaro.  Tosi  at  once  called  to  him 
by  name,  and  said,  '*  I  was  looking  for  you.  I  start  for  Messina  to-morrow, 
and  wished  to  say  good-bye.  I  have  been  at  the  caf^  for  half -an -hour  till 
just  now,  waiting  for  you  to  join  us,  and  I  have  inquired  about  you  also 
from  the  caf^keeper."  Rossi  asked  his  two  friends  to  come  to  his  house 
for  a  moment.  They  came,  and  went  with  him  into  the  room,  where  they 
raad  the  *'  telegram,"  which  was  dated  four  or  five  minutes  before. 

Signor  Tosi  writes  under  the  date  November  11th,  1888,  partly  confirm- 
ing and  partly  correcting  this  account.  He  says,  referring  to  the  passage 
summarised  above  :  **  The  account  which  you  gave  in  the  Letter  to  Mamiani 
m  not  absolutely  correct,  if  I  remember  right,  for  I  have  not  got  it  with  me 
at  this  moment.  ...  I  will  correct  the  errors  by  narrating,  the  facts 
afresh. 

"  On  September  4th,  1875,  I  had  to  leave  Pesaro  with  my  family  for 
Naples  and  Palermo.  The  day  before  I  wished  to  take  leave  of  all  my 
friends.  I  could  not  see  you  in  the  day,  but  I  hoped  to  meet  you  as  usual  at 
the  dub.  The  evening  arrived,  and  at  a  rather  late  hoiur  I  found  myself 
in  the  company  of  the  lamented  Cavaliere  Zaniboni.  I  asked  if  he  had  seen 
you,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  not.  I  said  that  I  wished  to  go  to  yoiur 
house  to  say  good-bye,  and  Zaniboni  offered  to  accompany  me.  We  came 
■to  your  house  together.  .  .  .  We  knocked,  and  Angelica  (the  servant) 
opened  the  door  to  us,  remaining  at  the  top  of  the  stair  with  the  light. 
While  we  were  mounting  the  stair  you  appeared  upon  it ;  and  it  was  then 
that  you  made  us  come  into  your  room,  and  showed  us  the  so-called  *'  tele- 
gram '  of  four  or  five  minutes  before,  by  which  you  were  told  to  go  to  the 
caf^  (where  Zaniboni  and  I  in  fact  were),  because  your  presence  was  desired. 
It  was  then  that  I  said  that  if  I  had  been  with  you  a  little  longer  you  would 
have  turned  my  head.  This  I  said  on  account  of  another  circumstance  also, 
which  perhaps  you  do  not  remember.  I  did  not  find  it  mentioned  in  your 
letter  to  Mamiani,  and  from  that  I  conclude  that  you  have  confused  a  little 
two  separate  occurrences. 

*'  When  we  were  living  together  in  the  Palazzo  Mamiani,  you  will  re- 
member that  almost  every  evening  after  midnight  we  were  at  the  club,  and 
went  home  together.  One  evening,  in  1873  or  1874  (I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date),  I  had  in  vain  waited  for  you  at  the  club  till  about  one  in  the 
morning,  and  started  home  alone.  As  I  was  i>assing  through  the  Piazza  my 
name  was  called  by  Cesare  Perseguiti,  a  barrister,  who  was  at  the  door  of  the 
caf^  underneath  the  Palazzo  Municipale.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
waiting  there  about  an  hour,  having  urgent  need  to  speak  with  you,  and 
hoping  to  see  you  pass  with  me.  I  replied  that,  contrary  to  our  custom,  I 
had  not  seen  you,  and  went  on  my  way.  ...  A  little  afterwards  .  .  . 
I  met  you.  Being  surprised  at  your  coming  out  so  late  I  asked  the  reason, 
and  you  answered  that  you  were  working  and  had  not  wished  to  go  out,  but 
that  yoQ  had  been  compelled  to  do  so,  because  a  spirit  had  just  warned  you 
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that  a  friend  of  yours  was  waiting  for  you  at  the  caf^.  I  was  astonished^ 
because  I  had  not  told  you  that  Perseguiti  was  actually  looking  for  you  and 
waiting  for  you  at  the  caf^,  and  only  told  you  of  it  afterwards.     .     .     ." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Rossi  says  that  he  may,  perhaps,  have  con- 
fused the  two  occasions  mentioned  by  Signer  Tosi,  and  that  this  may 
account  for  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  place  where  he  met  Tosi  and 
Zaniboni. 

We  have,  then,  two  cases,  and  perhaps  three,  in  which  Rossi  was 
induced  to  leave  his  house  by  an  automatic  message  telling  him  to  go 
and  meet  a  friend.  The  first  question  which  occurs  is,  "  Had  Rossi 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  friend  wanted  to  see  him  ?  " 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  Cecchi,  we  have  Rossi's  direct  statement 
that  "  the  last  thing  which  would  come  into  his  mind,  and  the  most 
unlikely,  was  that  Cecchi  should  be  looking  for  him."  In  the  second 
case,  Rossi  must  probably  have  known  of  his  friend's  approaching 
departure,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  he  would  wish  to  see  him* 
In  the  third  case,  we  have  no  information,  and  no  means  of  judging. 

The  value  of  the  second  case  as  evidence  for  thought-transference 
or  spirit-messages  is  thus  much  diminished,  for  if  the  thought  that 
Tosi  wished  to  see  him  was  present  even  indefinitely  in  Rossi's  mind, 
it  might  be  produced  in  automatic  writing.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  the  two  raps  which  he  heard  could  not  be  produced  in  this  way. 
I  imagine  that  the  same  cause  which  on  this  hypothesis  produced  the 
automatic  message,  miglit  also  produce  an  auditory  hallucination. 
But  if  we  are  to  accept  Tosi's  correctiolis  of  Rossi's  account,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  in  another  way.  Tosi  says  :  "  We  knocked  at  the 
door,"  meaning  clearly  the  street-door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Rossi,  intent  upon  his  work,  may  have  mistaken 
even  so  familiar  a  sound  as  a  knock  at  the  street-door  for  spirit- 
rappings.  A  little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  servant  in  opening  the 
door  would  give  time  for  Rossi  to  write  the  message,  and  meet  them  on 
the  stair.  The  "four  or  five  minutes"  which  elapsed  between  the 
writing  of  the  message  and  the  entry  of  the  visitors  is  not  a  serious 
obstacle  to  this  view,  for  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  shows 
that  the  interval  was  not  precisely  noted. 

The  first  case,  that  of  Stanislao  Cecchi,  is  much  stronger.  The 
rappings  were  repeated  twice ;  the  second  time  loud.  The  message  was 
entirely  unexpected ;  and  there  is  confirmation  of  it,  though  necessarily 
at  second-hand  and  after  a  long  interval. 

If  the  facts  are  accepted  as  accurate,  I  think  there  are  only  two 
admissible  explanations — telepathic  and  spiritualistic ;  and  if  the 
former  of  these  be  adopted,  there  is  some  difliculty  with  regard  to  the 
raps. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  further,  that  Rossi  states  that  a  message  of 
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this    nature,    spontaneously  given,    has    never   proved    false   in   his 
experience. 

III. 

^YPNonc  Experiments,  Apparently  Showing  Thought-Transferencb 

AND  Suggestion  at  a  Distance. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  experiments,  viz.,  those  concerned 
with  hypnotism. 

Only  one  subject  has  been  employed.  Her  name  is  Isabella  Carzetti  ; 
but  she  is  generally  called  Aminta  instead  of  Isabella.  She  was  bom 
in  1845,  and  in  1870  she  came  to  Pesaro  aA  servant  to  a  family  there. 
In  1883  she  left  service,  and  since  then  has  lived  with  an  aunt,  working 
as  a  sempstress  and  laundress.  Professor  Rossi  and  Dr.  Moroni  describe 
her  as  fairly  intelligent,  but  uneducated.  They  say  that  she  does  not 
read  newspapers,  but  has  read  a  few  novels.  In  1871  she  had  frequent 
attacks  of  convulsions,  and  in  1873  a  cataleptic  stroke,  caused  by  fright 
at  an  earthquake.  Dr.  Moroni  treated  her  successfully  with  hypnotism, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  treatment  observed  other  remarkable  phenomena. 
Of  these,  apparently,  no  systematic  account  has  been  preserved  ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  clairvoyance.  Dr.  Moroni 
continued  to  employ  her  as  a  clairvoyant  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis, 
after  hypnotism  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  as  medical  treatment. 

In  1886  Dr.  Moroni  renewed  these  experiments,  which  had  then 
been  discontinued  for  some  years,  in  company  with  Professor  Rossi  and 
the  other  members  of  his  circle.  The  experiments  were  at  first  physio- 
logical, but  after  a  time  assumed  a  spiritualistic  character.  Professor 
Rossi,  Dr.  Moroni,  and  their  friends  continue  to  hold  s^nces  regularly 
once  a  week,  with  Carzetti  as  mediimi. 

Among  the  accounts  of  these  experiments  there  are  several 
incidents  which  give  evidence  for  the  possession  of  clairvoyant  powers 
by  the  medium. 

On  June  10th,  1886,^  at  the  first  of  this  second  series  of  experiments, 
Carzetti  came  to  RosbI's  house  for  the  first  time.  She  saw  nothing  but  the 
entrance-hall,  in  which  she  was  hypnotised.  In  answer  to  questions,  she  said 
that  between  the  hall  and  the  other  rooms  there  was  a  narrow  passage,  but 
not  on  the  same  level  as  the  hall,  since  there  was  an  ascent  from  it  of  five 
steps,  two  of  masonry  and  three  of  wood.  Then  she  said  that  in  the  last 
room  she  saw  against  the  wall  an  arm-chair,  and,  in  the  middle,  a  little  table. 
When  asked  the  shape  of  the  table,  she  said  it  was  round,  and  was  used  for 
the  evocation  of  spirits.     The  whole  of  this  description  was  correct. 

On  August  6th,  of  the  same  year,  she  described  correctly  the  malady  of  a 

^  Alcuni  Saygi,  P*  ^* 
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person  whose  portrait  was  placed  before  her  ;  and  at  the  same  stance  she 
described  the  appearance  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  which  was  given  to  her.' 

In  several  cases  the  medium,  at  a  distance  from  the  table  at  which 
some  of  the  company  were  sitting,  indicated  beforehand  the  nature  of 
the  communication  which  would  be  made  by  raps. 

Thus  at  the  s^nce  of  June  10th,  1886,^  after  deBcribing  the  shape  of 
the  table,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  a  room  divided  by  a  paassge 
from  an  entrance  hall  in  which  the  medium  was  sitting,  she  said  that  it  was 
used  for  evoking  spirits.  She  added,  '*  There  is  now  in  that  room  a  yooth 
who  demands  to  be  evoked,  and  begs  you  to  go  there."  Moroni  and  another 
remained  with  the  medium,  while  Rossi  and  two  others  went  into  the  room. 
The  two  sat  at  the  table,  and  a  communication  came  from  the  spirit  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  dead  some  months. 

In  this  case  those  sitting  at  the  table  had  heard  the  medium's 
statement.     The  experiment,  therefore,  is  of  very  little  vaJue  so  far. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  message  finished  than  the  movements  of  the 
table  became  so  irregular  that  no  words  were  formed.  At  that  moment  one 
of  the  two  who  had  been  left  with  the  medium  came  with  a  message  from 
her,  telling  them  to  leave  the  table,  for  the  place  of  the  first  spirit  had  been 
taken  by  an  intruder,  who  could  not  or  would  not  talk.  * 

Here,  again,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  medium  could  not  hear 
what  was  going  on  in  the  room  with  the  table  ;  and  the  indication  of 
the  moment  at  which  the  message  came  is  not  sufiiciently  precise. 

Some  other  cases  are  not  open  to  objections  so  obvious  as  these ; 
and  seem  to  show  thought-transference  either  from  or  to  the  medium. 

Thus  on  July  30th,  1886, ^  two  friends  (one  of  whom  confirms  the  account) 
sat  at  the  table,  at  some  yards  distance  from  the  medium,  evoking  a  spirit 
called  Livia.  The  medium  made  gestures,  indicating  that  she  saw  a  spirit. 
Asked  by  Moroni  in  a  low  voice  whom  she  saw,  she  answered,  **Alady, 
related  to  the  shorter  of  the  two  at  the  table." 

A  message  was  rapped  out  from  Lucia,  aunt  of  the  person  indicated  by 
the  shortness  of  his  stature. 

The  medium  then  whispered  to  Moroni  that  the  spirit  of  a  young  mail 
whose  name  began  with  R  had  come  to  the  table.  A  message  was  received 
from  a  young  man  whose  name  began  with  that  letter. 

Here  it  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  it  is  certainly  implied,  that 
those  at  the  table  did  not  consciously  hear  the  whispered  remarks  of 
the  medium.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  they  may  have  heard  and 
reproduced  with  the  table's  raps  indications  of  which  they  were  not 
conscious. 

Again,  on  August  6th  *  of  the  same  year,  two  friends  sat  at  the  table. 

1 1  do  not  give  the  details  of  these  experimenta  because  it  does  not  appear  certjun 
that  the  information  given  l)y  the  medium  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  con 
versation  of  those  in  the  room,  or  from  other  natural  sources. 

^  Alcuni  Saggi,  p.  6. 

^Alcuni  Saggi^  pp.  6,  7. 

^  Alcuni  Saggi^  p.  ft. 
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They  evoked  Lucia,  and  L  was  the  first  letter  given.  The  medium  whispered 
to  Moroni  that  the  spirit  was  Livia,  and  that  the  word  rviigrazio  would  be 
lapped  out.  Moroni  took  a  note  of  this  on  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  it  with- 
out speaking,  and  put  it  on  a  table.  The  word  was  rapped  out,  and  was 
found  to  correspond  with  that  which  Moroni  had  written. 

The  medium  then  told  Moroni  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  those  at  the 
table.  He  did  so.  Another  person  went  to  the  medium  and  asked  her  what 
^lirit  she  would  like.  She  answered,  taking  great  care  not  to  be  heard, 
"The  Doctor's  sister."  The  table  rapped  out  Assuiita,  the  name  of  a  sister 
of  Dr.  Moroni's,  who  was  dead.  She  then  whispered  that  Moroni's  father 
wished  to  manifest  himself  ;  and  the  words,  *^I  am  thy  father  ;  I  may  call 
happy  the  moment  of  finding  myself  with  thee,"  were  rapped.  She  then 
said  that  the  spirit  would  rap  one  more  word  ;  and  one  more  word,  addio, 
was  given. 

The  same  criticisms  apply  to  this  experiment,  except  that  we  are 
told  that  the  medium  took  care  not  to  be  overheard.  Nevertheless, 
more  stringent  conditions  are  to  be  desired. 

Another  experiment,  of  a  slightly  different  kind,  seems  also  to 
point  to  thought-transference.  In  this  case  we  have  an  extract  from 
the  original  record,  made  at  the  time,  and  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
those  present.^ 

Two  of  the  company  sat  at  the  table.  The  medium,  who  was  not 
hypnotised,  expressed  disbelief  in  the  taUe-game,  as  she  caUed  it ;  and  said 
she  would  believe  in  it  if  it  would  rap  her  real  name,  which  was  not 
Aminta,  as  they  believed.  The  name  Isabella  was  rapped.  The  medium 
was  surprised,  and  said  that  this  was  her  real  name.  It  was  unknown  to  all 
those  present  except  Dr.  Moroni,  who  was  not  at  the  table. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of  those  at  the 
table  may  have  heard  the  name,  and  forgotten  it.  Experience  shows 
that  any  fact  once  known,  though  entirely  forgotten  by  the  conscious 
nind,  may  be  reproduced  by  the  automatic  methods  of  writing  or 
:able-rapping. 

Next  we  come  to  cases  of  suggestion  at  a  distance,  and  suggestion 
Rrithout  communication  between  the  suggester  and  the  subject. ^ 

On  August  29th,  1886,  in  the  course  of  a  s^nce  the  medium, 
lypnotised,  said  to  Moroni,  *'Wake  me  up  now  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Then 
rithout  saying  anything  you  will  send  me  to  sleep  again."  She  was  waked, 
:ot  up,  and  sat  on  a  sofa.  While  the  others  kept  her  in  conversation  Moroni 
rent  into  another  room,  on  the  pretence  of  fetching  a  glass  of  water. 
Ilience  he  mentally  suggested  to  her  to  go  to  sleep  and  to  return  to  her  usual 
eat.  When  he  came  in  again  he  found  her  in  hypnotic  sleep,  and  said, 
'  Why  did  you  not  obey  completely  ? "  She  answered,  **  I  perceived  the 
rder  to  return  to  my  seat,  but  you  did  not  leave  me  time  to  carry  it  out." 

^  Alcuni  Saggiy  p.  10. 
3  Alcuni  Saggi^  p.  12. 
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Here  the  hypnotic  sleep  may  well  have  been  the  execution  of  a 
deferred  self-imposed  command;  but  this  does  not  acoount  for  her 
knowledge  of  the  second  part  of  the  order. 

On  September  5th,  1886,  Rossi  called  out  of  the  room  a  medical 
student  who  was  present;  and  the  medical  student  called  out  BforonL 
Moroni  tried  from  the  neighbouring  room  to  hypnotise  the  subject, 
who  was  standing  talking  to  the  others  who  were  present.  She  sH 
at  once  became  silent  and  passed  into  the  hypnotic  state.  One  of 
those  to  whom  she  was  talking  came  out  and  told  those  outside 
what  had  happened.  Moroni  and  the  student  then  agreed  to  try  and 
transmit  to  her  the  command  to  shake  Rossi's  hand.  The  medium  hesitated 
for  some  time,  moving  alternately  towards  Rossi  and  towards  the  medicsl 
student.  Finally  she  went  to  the  latter  and  shook  his  hand,  to  the  surprise 
of  Moroni,  who  saw  his  command  disobeyed.  The  student  then  explained 
that,  being  afraid  of  collusion,  he  had  mentally  commanded  the  subject  to 
shake  his  hand  instead  of  Rossi's.  The  subject  begged  the  hypnotiser*! 
jMisdon  for  having  disobeyed  him,  adding  that  she  had  perceived  both 
commands,  but  had  obeyed  the  first,  both  because  it  was  stronger  and  alio 
because  it  came  from  a  disbeliever. 

The  force  of  this  experiment  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
suggesters  were  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  may  have  unconsciously 
indicated  by  gestures  the  nature  of  the  action  to  be  performed. 

On  September  12th  M<jroni  arrived  before  the  subject,  and  was  taken  into 
another  r(:)C>m.  When  Carzetti  came,  she  was  told  that  Moroni  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  Doctor  made  his  passes  from  the  room  in  which  he  was,  and 
the  subject  at  once  fell  into  the  hypnotic  sleep. 

Again,  on  Octc^ber  13th  of  the  same  year,  Rossi,  Moroni,  and  Signor  Dini 
met  by  chance.  It  had  not  been  intended  to  hold  a  s<?ance  that  evening,  but 
these  three  agreed  to  try  whether  a  suggestion  could  be  transmitted  from 
Rossi's  house  to  Carzetti,  who  would  probably  be  at  home  at  that  hour  (about 
8  p.m.).  Moroni  fixed  his  thoughts  firmly  upon  Carzetti  for  some  minutes, 
and  then,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  ceased,  and  said,  "  If  she  has  perceived 
it,  well — if  not,  patience."  He  then  sat  down  to  write  automatically,  and  the 
following  words  appeared  :  *'She  has  perceived  you,  but  not  so  completely 
as  to  satisfy  your  wishes.  Someone  must  go  to  her,  to  prevent  her  from 
l>assing  a  disturbed  night.  You  will  find  her  in  the  street,  or  at  the  window, 
waiting  in  indecision." 

Dini  went  to  see  her,  on  some  excuse,  and  came  back  saying  that  Carzetti 
was  out,  and  that  the  aunt  with  whom  she  lived  said  that  she  had  gone  out  a  few 
moments  before  to  do  some  shopping  in  the  Piazza.  The  three  then  left 
Rossi's  house  at  8.30,  and  Rossi  separated  from  the  other  two.  These  two 
met  Carzetti  walking  with  a  friend,  and  Dini  asked  her,  **  Where  are  you 
going  at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  She  answered,  **  I  have  come  out  impelled  by 
something,  I  don't  know  what,  which  made  me  think  that  someone  was  trying 
to  magnetise  me."  "  Do  you  feel  well  now  ?  "  "  I  am  a  little  agitated  ;  my 
heart  beats  fast,  and  I  have  a  feeling  as  though  my  legs  were  tied."  "And 
where  do  you  come  from  now  1 "    ^^  "Do  woV.  ^qm  ^a^  'i    I  have  come  from  the 
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Piftzzaintoihe  Via  Sabbatmi,  and  if  I  had  found  the  door  open  and  a  light  on  the 
stain  of  Rossi's  house,  as  on  the  evenings  when  there  is  a  s^nce,  I  should 
have  gone  upstairs." 

If  this  account  is  accurate— and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  confirmed 
by  an  account  written  by  Signor  Dini,  and  dated  Oct.  13th,  1886 — there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  suggestion  at  a 
distance. 

IV. 

Hypnotic  Experiments,  Spiritualistic  in  Character. 

After  a  time  the  character  of  the  s^nces  changed.  From  the 
experiments  already  related  it  will  be  seen  that  the  medium  in  the 
earlier  period  professed  to  see  and  hear  spirits,  regarding  them  as 
something  external  to  herself.  Soon,  however,  she  began  to  speak  in 
the  first  person,  in  the  character  of  different  dead  persons ;  in  fact,  to 
identify  herself  with  the  spirits,  or,  as  Professor  Rossi  prefers  to  put  it, 
to  act  as  the  instrument  through  which  spirits  expressed  themselves. 

In  this  way,  a  large  number  of  spirits — some  of  them  professing  to 
be  historical  or  distinguished  persons,  others  relations  of  someone 
present,  or  private  persons  who  had  died  at  Pesaro — have  conversed 
through  the  medium  with  Professor  Rossi's  circle.  Reco'rds  of  these 
conversations  have  been  diligently  kept,  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
are  reproduced  in  the  pamphlet,  Alcv/ni  Saggi,  <tc. 

It  may  be  useful  first  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  value  of  these 
conversations  as  evidence. 

It  is  clear  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  medium  speaks  in  the 
character  of  certain  dead  persons  proves  nothing  at  all ;  nor  is  it  of 
much  value  evidentially  that  these  impersonations  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  auditors,  decidedly  successful.  We  must  rely  upon  facts,  not 
characteristics.  If  the  medium,  when  impersonating  a  spirit,  mentions 
some  fact  which  was  certainly  not  known  not  known  to  her  by  the 
ordinary  channels  of  knowledge,  we  have  at  least  something  new, 
something  which  deserves  further  investigation. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  a  particular  fact  is 
not  known  to  a  particular  person ;  the  more  so,  that  experience  seems 
to  show  that  no  record  once  made  upon  the  brain  is  ever  absolutely 
efEBLced^  and  that  memories  lost  to  the  ordinary  waking  consciousness 
may  be  reproduced  in  the  hypnotic,  or  other  abnormal  states.  How- 
ever faint  the  under- writing  of  the  palimpsest  may  be,  it  may,  at  some 
time,  reappear  fresh  and  strong.  Besides  present  knowledge,  therefore, 
all  past  possibilities  of  knowledge  must  be  taken  into  account. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  my  own  experiences  at  three  stances 
at  Pesaro,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  conscious  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  medium ;  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the 
use,  in  the  hypnotic  state,  of  knowledge  derived  from  the  conversation 
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of  those  in  the  room,  or  from  other  sources,  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
personation. 

If,  after  giving  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  we  find  that  she 
mentions  facts  which  she  cannot  have  known  through  the  ordinaiy 
channels  of  information,  it  will  remain  to  consider  what  hjrpothesu^ 
telepathic,  spiritualistic,  or  other,  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
phenomena.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  in  the  pr^ent  case,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  on  to  this  further  investigation,  because  it  is 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  establish  the  ignorance  of  the  medium  with 
regard  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  conversations. 

I  will  therefore  only  give  one  example  of  this  class  of  phenomena  :— 

The  spirit  of  a  child,  named  Bettino,  son  of  Professor  Guidi,  came 
several  times.  On  one  occasion  the  following  conversation  took  place  between 
Bettino  and  his  father.  '*  There  is  some  one  here  who  wishes  me  well— tiiere 
are  two."  .  .  .(Who  are  they?)  *'I  don't  know  them.  I  have  seen  one, 
papa,  not  the  other.  .  •  .  I  saw  him  with  such  a  lot  of  flowers."  (Where  1) 
"Where  so  many  people  went — ^you  were  there,  papa — ^It's  he  who 
wishes  me  so  well."  (Where  did  you  see  the  flowers  ?)  "  Not  where  I  am, 
where  you  are  .  .  .  when  he  was  dead.  .  .  .No— one  cannot  say 
dead." 

The  father  then  understood  that  he  referred  to  the  flowers  which  adorned 
the  funeral  procession  of  Mamiani,  an  Italian  statesman,  a  native  of  Peean^ 
who  was  buried  there.  (Where  did  you  see  the  flowers  ?  From  the  window  1) 
**  Yes,  and  in  another  place  too."  (In  the  camera  ardente  ?  Who  took  you 
there  ?)  "My  brothers,  I  think.  .  .  .1  saw  him  through  a  hole  .  .  . 
the  face. "  (There  was  in  fact  a  glazed  aperture  in  the  coffin,  over  the  face  of 
Mamiani.)  *'She  who  wished  me  well  was  with  me  too."  (What  wm 
her  name?)     "Santina." 

The  father  confirms  the  truth  of  this  account  and  adds,  *'  When,  at  that 
stance,  my  Bettino  said  that  he  had  seen  Mamiani  in  the  camera  ardtnU 
through  a  hole  and  so  on,  taken  there  by  Santina,  I  frankly  told  my  friends 
who  were  present  that  I  did  not  know  anything  of  it,  and  did  not  believe 
that  it  had  happened.  When  I  reached  home  I  asked  my  wife.  She  too  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  undertook  herself  to  question  the  maid  Santina.  The  maid 
confessed  that,  impelled  by  curiosity,  she  had  gone  at  a  late  hour  to  see  the 
camera  ardente,  accompanied  by  Bettino,  whom  she  could  not  have  left  alone 
at  home. " 

Could  we  be  sure  that  Carzetti  knew  nothing  of  this,  it  would  be 
very  striking ;  but  it  is  always  possible  that  she  may  have  been  among 
the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  the  camera  ardente,  and  may  have 
seen  the  child  Bettino  there. 

Other  cases  might  be  given,  in  which  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
facts  exhibited  is  certainly  difficult  to  explain  as  the  effect  of  memories 
unconsciously  revived.  But  though  difficult,  this  explanation  does  ncn 
seem  to  me  so  clearly  excluded  as  to  render  the  proof  of  the  action  of 
an   alien  intelligence  decmx^  \  «uYvd  I  have,  therefore,  not  thought  it 
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desirable  to  extend  an  article  already  somewhat  long  by  reporting  these 
cases;  though  I  shall  watch  with  interest  any  further  evidence  of  this 
kind  which  the  circle  at  £esaro  may  produce. 

I  have  already  said  that  by  Professor  Rossi's  kindness  I  was  enabled 

to  attend  three  stances  at  Pesaro  in  November  last.     The  s^nces  were 

successful  in  one  way,  for  the  medium  talked  freely  in  the  person  of 

different  spirits  ;  but  the  matter  of  these  conversations  gave  no  support, 

80  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis  entertained  by 

Professor  Rossi  and  his  friends.     Some  of  the  spirits  impersonated  by 

the  medium  professed  to  be  friends  or  relations  of  mine  ;  and  there  was 

therefore  a  good  opportunity  for  the  mention  of  matters  of  fact  which 

were  unknown  to  the  medium.     None  such  were  produced.     All  the 

statements  or    aUusions    concerning  my   friends  and  relations  were 

either  vague  or  incorrect. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  any  of  my  records  of 
these  stances. 

I  must  mention,  however,  two  things  which  bear  on  the  evidential 
value  of  the  accounts  of  previous  experiments  published  by  Professor 
RossL  During  the  greater  part  of  the  s^nces  I  wrote  down,  fully 
and  carefully,  the  conversations  which  took  place.  This  was  possible, 
because  the  medium  spoke  slowly  and  with  pauses.  A  comparison  of 
my  notes  with  those  made  by  Professor  Rossi  and  his  friends  gave  me 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
stances  were  recorded  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  strict  silence  was 
not  observed  during  the  s^nces,  and  it  appeared  that  sufficient  care 
was  not  taken  to  avoid  the  giving  of  hints  by  conversation  in  the 
hearing   of   the  medium,  and  by  leading  questions. 

At  the  third  stance  I  asked  that  some  experiments  in  thought- 
transference  and  clairvoyance  might  be  tried.  Professor  Rossi  was 
unwilling  that  this  should  be  done.  No  experiments  of  that  nature 
had  been  tried  for  some  time,  and  he  believed  the  chance  of  success 
to  be  very  small.  Dr.  Moroni,  however,  consented,  and  two  experi- 
ments were  tried. 

(1)  I  had  previously  written  a  name,  and  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope. 
This  was  placed  in  the  medium's  hand  and  she  tried  to  read  it — first  as  a 
whole,  and  subsequently  letter  by  letter,  but  without  success. 

(2)  I  wrote  down  another  name,  and  showed  it  to  Moroni,  taking  care 
that  it  should  not  be  visible  to  the  medium  or  to  anyone  else  in  the  room. 
Moroni  then  tried  to  suggest  the  word  to  the  medium;  again,  without 
success. 

H.  Babinqton  Smith. 
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11. 
DR.  ALBERT  MOLL'S   "  HYPNOTISM."* 


If  it  is    true    that  a    youth  is    interesting   on    account   o!  his     ^ 
promise,    and    a    man    on    account    of    his    achievement^  we  may,     '. 
if    allowed    to  use  this  figure  in    speaking   of    the   development  of 
a    science,    safely    affirm    that    hypnotism    has    now    entered  upon 
its   manhood.       For    the    investigation    of    hypnotic    phenomena  it 
really  now  in  the  stage  of  achievement.      It  is  showing  itself  to  be 
of  service  in  the  spheres  of   labour  of   psychologists  and  of   medical 
men,  of  physiologists  and  of  lawyers.     This,  however,  has  not  been 
the  case  till  quite  recently.      Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  knowledge 
of   even    the   principal  facts  was  confined  to  a  very  small  band  of 
workers,  and  even  they  were  not  able  always  to  unravel  and  grasp  the 
true  significance  of  their  conflicting  experiences.     It  was  not  until  some 
definite  starting  points  were  attained  by  the  formation  of  schools  that 
a  freer  outlook  became  possible.     Charcot's  coming  forward  in  187S 
with  a  rigidly  consistent  system  was  a  fact  of  the  greatest  historical 
significance,   however  difterently  one  may  estimate  the  value  of  his 
doctrines.     But  from  that  moment  experimental  and  literary  actiWty 
in    this  su])ject   began    to   assume  such  extensive  proportions  that  a 
comprehensive  view  such  as   had  just  been  with  difficulty  achieved, 
threatened    to  become  again  an  utter  impossibility.      It    was  under 
these  circumstances  that  some  time  ago  T  siiw  the  desirability  of  collect- 
ing the  most  important  part  of  the  widely-scattered  material  in  the 
form  of  a  bi])lic)graphy  ;  but  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  part  of   the  impending  task — I  mean  the  formulating  of  the 
idciis  already  gained — would  be  incomparably  more  difficult. 

It  is  therefore  with  all  the  more  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  able  to 
point  out  U)-day  a  work  which  fully  meets  all  requirements  as  a  standard 
text-lK>ok  in  the  literature  of  Hypnotism. 

Dr.  Moll  has  already  won  celebrity  through  several  smaller  works, 
and  also  through  his  courageous  action  in  relation  to  the  Berlin 
Professors  of  Medicine.  It  was  known  that  in  the  course  of  a  lung 
practice  he  had  accumulated  much  valuable  experience  in  our  subject. 

•  Uer  Ht/p)iotismus  von   Dr.  nied.  All)ert  Moll  in   Berlin.  2d0i)p.  8vo.,  Berlin  : 
JFischer'a  Medizinischc  B\ic\\Yi\md\u\\%  ^.  KvstTAvM\.    1889. 
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But  the  work  before  us  exhibits  not  only  experience,  but  also  a 
remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an 
unusual  skill  in  sifting  the  valuable  from  the  worthless.  His  method 
of  presenting  the  subject  is  purely  descriptive.  Herr  Moll  wisely 
refrains  from  giving  any  artificial  system,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  free  from  objections. 
Be  simply  describes  the  phenomena  and  the  theories,  and  attempts 
ao  causal  explanation. 

I  will  now  take  up  several  points,  the  discussion  of  which  seems  to 
me  likely  to  be  of  general  interest.  A  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  11^  outside  my  task. 

The  historical  survey  which  forms  the  beginning  of  this  book  is 
distinguished  by  the  novelty  of  much,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all, 
that  is  said.  As  a  rule  these  inevitable  historical  surveys  are  written 
with  copying-ink  : — the  author  borrows  his  information  from  previous 
compilations,  and  then  proceeds  to  write  as  if  he  had  most  carefully 
studied  the  sources  at  first  hand.  But  in  the  case  of  our  book  one  is 
conscious  that  the  author  has  really  read  for  himself  the  chief  writings 
in  the  original  languages,  and  this  enables  him  to  correct  many 
prevalent  errors.  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  also  is  here  treated 
for  the  first  time  with  due  appreciation  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  book, 
Edmund  Gumey^s  remarkable  work  especially  meets  with  thorough 
recognition.  I  am  only  surprised  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Beard. 
Fears  before  Schneider,  the  American  neurologist  advanced  the  con- 
centration-theory ;  in  1877  he  attempted  to  classify  the  hjrpnotic 
symptoms  into  negative  and  positive,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  artificial  trance,  as  a  purely  psychical  phenomenon,  ought  to  be 
studied  psychologically — for  which  task  none  but  psychologists  were 
properly  qualified. 

Speaking  in  his  second  chapter  of  the  induction  of  the  hypnotic 
state,  Herr  Moll  observes,  in  the  first  place — ^possibly  moved  to  do  so 
by  a  suggestion  made  in  an  earlier  notice  in  this  journal — that,  in 
)rder  to  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  method  of  inducing 
ileep  medicinally,  it  should  be  called  not  h3rpnogenesis  (viryos — ylyvfa-Bai) 
3ut  hypnoOTgenesis  {vwaxns — yiyvfo-Bm),  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
repression  wiD  come  into  general  use,  for  it  would  prevent 
nany  misunderstandings.  The  author  then  states  emphatically 
>hat  much  depends  on  individualising  in  hypnosigenesis.  In 
agreement  with  the  Nancy  doctors,  he  considers  that  in  each 
individusJ  case  those  methods  should  be  chosen  by  which  the  idea 
di  the  hypnotic  condition,  and  the  conviction  that  it  has  already 
commenced,  should  be  suggested  as  vividly  as  possible  to  the  patient. 
In  this  I  entirely  agree  with  him.     Observation  and  experiment  are 
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indispensable:  a  knowledge  of  a  man's  mental  peculiarities  is  more 
important  than  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  diJfficult  question,  namely,  the  classification 
of  hypnotic  conditions.  Dr.  Moll  divides  them  into  three  grades  :  In 
the  first  grade,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  cannot,  or  can  only  with  great 
difficulty,  be  opened,  while  the  patient  is  generally  subject  to  feelings  of 
lassitude.  In  the  second  grade,  the  movements  of  the  body,  which  at 
other  times  are  voluntary,  are  either  partially  or  entirely  taken  out 
of  the  patient's  own  control.  In  this  state,  too,  the  eyes  are  generally 
closed,  but  sometimes — i.e.,  in  fascination — they  are  open.  In  the 
Mrd  grade  the  patient  is  susceptible  to  illusions,  and  these  are 
always  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  the  second  grade. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  remark  at  this  point,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
a  description  of  some  typical  conditions,  arranged  in  order,  would  have 
been  more  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  book  and  to  our  present 
degree  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Moll  might  then  perhaps  have  taken  two  or 
three  of  the  most  striking  cases,  and  described  them  according  to  their 
mutual  relations.  Within  each  of  these  distinctly  defined  combinations 
of  symptoms,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  would  show  the  high  or 
deep  degree  of  the  condition.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring 
all  the  different  kinds  of  artificial  trance,  lethargy,  catalepsy,  somnam- 
bulism, fascination,  <fec.,  into  one  category.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
our  author's  classification  is  wanting  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
basis,  such  as  one  must  demand  from  the  standpoint  of  logical 
method.  For  both  the  first  grades,  the  inhibition  of  voluntary  move- 
ments, and  for  the  third  grade  susceptibility  to  illusions  have  been 
fixe<l  upon  as  the  chief  characteristics.  The  distinction  of  the  first 
from  the  second  is  one  of  degree,  of  the  first  and  second  from  the 
third  one  of  kind.  And  moreover  the  shutting  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  first  grade,  does  not  occur  in  fascination,  which  is 
placed  in  the  second  grade,  an  inconsistency  which  becomes  more 
striking  when  it  is  specified  of  the  third  grade  that  it  includes  all  the 
signs  of  the  second  grade.  The  expression  "  grade  of  the  hypnotic 
state  "  implies  that  the  second  grade  includes  all  that  the  first  includes 
with  some  addition,  and  that  the  third  grade  includes  all  that  the  first 
and  second  include  with  some  addition.  In  Dr.  Moll's  scheme,  however, 
this  does  not  always  appear  to  be  the  case.  He  might  have  spoken 
of  three  conditions  or  even,  if  he  prefefred,  of  three  phases,  but  surely 
not  of  three  deepening  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  condition. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  every  instance  the  two  first  grades 
must  be  considered  as  one.  They  have  in  common  a  degradation  o/the 
wUl-poiver  within  the  motor-sphere,  while  in  the  third  class  the  sensory- 
nervous  system  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  phenomena.  That  in  most 
experiments  the  begmnrng  oi.  \j\v^Vvy^^o\Aa  ^owdvtion  is  indicated  by  the 
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shutting  of  the  eyes,  is  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  but 
has  its  source  in  our  nwdus  operandi.  We  have  bad  such  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  shutting  of  the  eyes  belongs  of  necessity  to  the 
induction  of  the  hypnotic  Btat«,  that  we  have  always  accustomed 
oarselvea  to  work  at  the  beginning  on  the  eyes  either  by  fixation  or 
suggestion.     I  do  not  think  that  this  conviction  is  really  justified. 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  consider  it  equally  the  sign  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  trance,  if  by  somatic  or  psychical  means  we  could  prevent  the 
subject  from  shutting  his  eyes.  Let  us  once  free  ourselves  from  this 
tradition  and  from  the  idea  of  the  aoalngy  with  sleep,  and  let  us 
experiment  on  a  person  who  is  not  at  all  familiar  with  these  things,  and 
who  will  therefore  be  devoid  of  any  tendency  to  self-suggestion,  and  let 
us  try  at  the  beginning  to  influence  some  other  set  of  muscles.  On 
one  occasion  I  bE^^an  in  the  following  way  with  a  gentleman.  I 
pressed  his  right  leg  firmly  with  my  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
conceived  the  corresponding  idea  of  his  not  being  able  to  lift  it  up.  As 
this  experiment  was  crowned  with  success,  I  extended  the  treatment  to 
theother  1^  and  to  the  arms,  and  did  not  pass  to  the  influencing  of  the 
movements  of  the  eyelids  until  the  end  of  the  experiment.  On  another 
occasion  I  had  to  deal  with  a  postman,  whose  business  it  was  to  stamp 
the  letters.  As  a  thorough  induction  of  the  hypnotic  state  did  not 
take  place  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
attack  iite  man  by  means  of  his  daily  occupation.  I  asked  him  to  make 
the  movements  of  stamping  letters  before  me,  and  after  two  or 
three  minutes  I  cried  to  him  in  an  energetic  tone  of  voice,  "  Now  you 
cannot  leave  off  doing  it."  And  sure  enough  the  man  was  incapable  of 
stopping  ;  and  in  this  way  a  hiatus  occurred  in  his  consciousness,  into 
which  suggestion  was  able  to  make  its  way  with  such  success  that 
within  a  short  time  the  complete  somnambulistic  state  supervened.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  shutting  of  the  eyes  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  ettential  sign  of  the  first  grade,  still  less  as  a  specific  distinction. 
The  connection  between  such  conditions  as  lethargy,  catalepsy, 
fascination,  captation,  chaiTo,  is  the  failure  in  all  of  them  of  the 
voluntary  control  of  the  centrifugal  nerves,  and  the  muscles  respectively 
innervated  by  them.  In  another  group  of  hypnotic  conditions  we  may 
place  the  weakening  of  those  sensations  which  are  produced  through  the 
centripetal  nerves.  Whether  this  second  group  may  be  described  as  "  a 
deeper  hypnotic  condition,"  depends,  Jirgl,  on  whether  it  includes 
also  without  exception  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class,  and  seamdlj/, 
on  whether  the  second  class  is  considered  to  be  derivable  theoretically 
from  the  first.  The  biological  law  that  we  may  apply  at  this  point 
declares  that  every  evolution  advances  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
nnd  that  dissolution  takes  the  opposite  course.  We  are  then 
perhaps  dealing  in  reality  with  a  natural  deepening  of  the  tame  condition 
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and  not  one  produced  by  the  usual  methods,  and  looking  at  it  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  may  be  able  to  gain  many  useful  hints. 

But  we  must  now  follow  our  author  into  his  symptomatology  of 
hypnotism,  which  is  as  impressive  as  it  is  comprehensive.  It  is  her&— in 
the  exposition  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  hypnotism — thaJi 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  book  most  strikingly  appear. 
And  there  are  only  a  few  points  here  in  which  I  cannot  concur  with 
Moll  in  his  opinions.  When  Herr  Moll,  e,g.,  defines  suggestion  as  the 
influencing  of  a  person  through  the  presentation  of  an  idea,  uui, 
corresponding  to  this,  defines  character  as  the  sum  total  of  our  own 
suggestions,  he  only  obscures  the  specific  meaning  of  the  words.  He 
may  perhaps  be  historically  justified,  after  the  English  psychologists  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  (Brown,  <kc.),  in  describing  every  con- 
version of  a  mental  condition  into  an  external  act,  or  indeed  evwy 
modification  of  one  idea  by  another,  as  suggestion,  but  such 
terminology  is,  in  the  first  place,  antiquated,  and  secondly,  is  very 
much  calculated  to  cause  confusion.  And  in  the  same  way,  when  a 
subject  in  the  well-known  experiment  is  unable  to  leave  off 
revolving  his  hands,  I  should  prefer  to  speak  of  this,  not  as  atUamatic 
movement,  but  as  carUiniuitive  mavemerU,  because  the  first  of  Uiese 
expressions  is  already  in  use  for  two  other  kinds  of  movements.^ 

In  his  symptomatology  the  purely  descriptive  method  of  our  author 
is  shown  in  a  marked  degree.     For  example,  he  is  content  to  say  that 
every  kind  of  disorganisation  of  the  faculty  of  language  can  be  produced 
experimentally  by  suggestion,  that  we  can  take  away  from  a  subject 
the  possibility  of  pronouncing  the  letter  "  a  "  and  indeed  deprive  him 
of  the  whole  idea  "a."     But  it  is  just  in  problems  of  this  kind  that  a 
more  profound  investigation  would  have  been  in  place.     It  would  have 
been  very  useful  to  have  had   the  similarity  pointed  out  of  hypnotic 
phenomena  to  occurrences  in  ordinary  life,  such  as  in  other  places  has 
been  shown  most  skilfully  by  Herr  Moll,  and  to  have  had  a  comparison 
made    with   pathological    conditions.      I   may  remind    the   reader  of 
Trousseau's  conclusions,  according  to   which  the  aphasia   of  hysterical 
patients  is  always  to  be  referred  either  to   the  loss  of  memory  of  sound 
symbols,  or  to  a  failure  in  the  apparatus  of  articulation.      If,   with  W. 
Ogle,  we  distinguish  two   kinds  of  word   memory — one  by    which  we 
become  conscious  of  the  idea,  and  another  by  which  we  become  capable 
of  its  expression — we  should  have  to  cUiss  both   of  Trousseau's  groups 
in  the  second  of  these  divisions,  and  admit  that  in  the  hypnotic  state 
the  idea  "  a  "  still  remained,  though  the  power  of  the  vocal  and  graphic 
expression   of  it  had  disappeared.     And   this    seems  to  be  the  only 

1  Vide  Dessoir,  "Das    l)oi)i)eMch."— Part  II.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soeidy 
for  Expcrivicntal  Psyoholof}]}  at  licrlm,  1^*3,  w,  2-6,  21 
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'possible  conclusion  from  the  standpoint  of  normal  psychology.     The 

|Mitient  who   writes  and   says    "  Momo "    instead   of    **  Mama "  still 

TCtains    the    idea    ^^Mama,"    and    merely  uses    another  symbol    for 

tito  sound  "a."     The  association  of  his  ideas  is  not  false,  only  his 

Memory  of  their  expression.     And  as  he  is  not  at  all  aware  of  his  mis- 

kke,  he  does  not  struggle  against  it^  as  do  those  in  whom  the  power  of 

articulation  alone  is  weakened,  who  can  clearly  write  the  vowel  *'  o^" 

but  who   cannot  make  it  pass  their  lips.     The  last  case  is,  indeed, 

involved  in  the  first,  and  we  see  a  natural  gradation  from  one  to  the 

Other.     But  it  would  remain  to  be  discovered  whether  abstract  words 

ire  taken  away  by  suggestion  before  concrete,  and  all  notional  words 

more  easily  than  exclamatory  sounds,  as  one  would  surmise  from  Max 

.  Miiller's  investigations  into  the  psychology  of  speech.     Many  other 
interesting  questions  might  also  arise. 

Some  observations  seem  to  support  the  theory  just  given.  I  have 
fiften  noticed,  for  example,  that  when  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns 
has  been  taken  away  from  a  subject  by  suggestion,  and  he  has  apparently 
quite  forgotten  them,  he  does  not  say,  "  Let — go  away,  now  "  (omitting 
"  me  "),  but,  "  Jetzt  fortgehen"  (German  idiom  which  cannot  be  literally 
translated),  or  "  Charles  must  go  away  now."  These  skilful  substitutions 
show  clearly  that  it  is  only  the  form  of  the  word,  and  not  the  idea  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  of  which  he  is  temporarily  deprived.  When  I  gave 
this  particular  order  to  one  of  my  subjects  E — stein,  the  young  man  got 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the  English  forms,  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  from  childhood.  I  have  accidentally  preserved  a  document 
relating  to  this,  which  is  also  in  other  respects  interesting.  On  the  same 
occasion  when  he  was  in  the  hypnotic  sleep,  I  gave  him  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  dream  in  the  night  that  he  was  on  board  a  ship  with  a 
friend,  Ewald  W.,  and  that  a  fearful  storm  should  arise.  Terrified  at 
the  vividness  of  the  dream,  he  was  to  wake  up,  and  immediately  after 
waking  was  to  write  down  what  he  had  dreamt.  When  the  next  day 
Herr  E — stein  again  paid  me  a  visit,  he  could  tell  me  nothing  of  any 
such  dream.  But  after  a  somewhat  long  search,  I  found  in  one  of  his 
pockets  the  following  letter,  which  I  copy  verbatim  : — 

'^Jhabe  einen  merkwurdigen  Traum  gehabt.  I  war  mitE.  W.  zusammen 
aof  der  Ueberfahrt  nach  Amerika.  We  sprachen  ueber  das  Verschiedenst>e, 
alfi  sich  (!)  auf  einmal  ein  grosser  Sturm  erhob.  It  wurde  ganz  finster, 
und  I  sah,  wie  die  Wellen  am  Schiffe  emjK)rschlugen.  Ewald  wurde  sehr 
■eekrank  und  musste  in  die  Kajiite  geschleppt  warden.  I  folgte  ihm  hierhin, 
und  sah  wie  he  schlimmer  und  schlimmer  wurde  und  schlie.     .     ,     "* 

*  **  7  have  had  a  remarkable  dream.  I  was  on  a  voyage  to  America  with  E.  W. 
We  were  talking  about  various  things  when  suddenly  a  great  storm  arose.  It  became 
quite  dark  and  7  saw  the  waves  dashing  over  the  ship.  Ewald  grew  very  sea-sick  and 
had  to  go  down  to  the  cabin.  7  followed  him  and  saw  that  he  grew  worse  and  worse 
and    ..." 
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Here  the  account  breaks  off :  but  it  is  interesting  not  merdy  as 
showing  a  spontaneous  carrying  over  of  a  suggestion.  But  of  this  on 
some  other  occasion. 

Very  ingenious  are  Moll's  numerous  analogies  from  waking  life  with 
post-hypnotic  suggestion.  The  author  might  perhaps  have  gone 
further  and  given  us  examples  from  the  animal  kingdom,  which  as  far 
as  I  know  has  never  yet  been  done  at  all.  If  I  tease  a  strange  dog 
to-day  who  is  chained  and  cannot  therefore  defend  himself,  and  I  meet 
the  same  dog  in  the  street  a  week  afterwards,  it  may  well  happen  that 
he  at  once  flies  at  me  and  bites  me.  We  generally  speak  on  such 
occasions  of  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  animal,  without  considering 
that  such  an  imputation  of  human  sentiments  is  not  justified  without 
further  proof.  The  evfent  corresponds  intrinsically  much  more  to  a 
post-hypnotic  suggestion  :  the  rage  of  the  animal  breaks  out  at  a  given 
signal,  namely,  the  sight  of  the  person.  We  need  not  think  that  the 
animal  has  carried  about  with  him  for  a  week  feelings  of  revenge ;  it 
is  enough  if  we  consider  his  action  as  an  act  of  memory,  as  a  result  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  A  special  signal  raises  a  special  idea.  Exactly 
as  in  post-hjrpnotic  suggestion. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  theories  about  hypnotism. 
At  the  beginning  the  author  says  ;  "  By  explanation  we  mean  tracing 
back  the  unknown  to  the  known.  But  hardly  anything  is  known  of 
the  real  nature  of  psychical  life,  and  from  this  arises  the  difficulty, 
nay  impossibility,  of  giving  any  explanation  of  hypnotism,  at  least  at 
present."  This  admission  goes  somewhat  too  far.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul-life,  we  may 
still  give  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  a  proper  position  in  connection 
with  psychical  processes,  without  exactly  penetrating  into  the  essence 
of  their  being.  The  successful  carrying  out  of  such  a  work  might 
quite  justly  be  called  an  explanation,  and  in  my  opinion,  Herr  Moll 
might  well  have  taken  the  first  step  in  such  a  direction.  A  synthesis 
of  the  psychological  theories,  instead  of  a  mere  enumeration  of  them, 
would  have  shown  that  they  all,  in  substance,  run  on  the  same  lines.  It 
sounds,  indeed,  very  different  to  speak  of  condition  of  heightened 
suggestibility,  psychical  reflex  activity,  concentrated  attention,  or 
condition  of  mono-ideism,  or  of  preponderating  sub-consciousness,  d:c, 
but  at  bottom  they  all  prove  to  be  the  same  thing.  A  complete  proof 
of  this  statement  would  in  this  place  lead  us  too  far. 

The  author's  reference  to  physiological  theories  seems  to  me  very 
excellent,  he  shows  their  insufficiency  in  a  most  striking  manner.  I 
was  reminded,  whilst  reading  these  pages,  of  two  sayings  of  famous 
men,  which  I  may  perhaps  quote.  Taine  says  somewhere :  "  The 
geography  of  the  brain  is  still  in  its  childhood.  One  perchance 
distinguishes  a  few  of  the  lx)lder  outlines,   two  or  three   ranges    of 
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mountains,  the  course  of  the  watersheds,  but  the  network  of  streets,  of 
loadsy  of  stages,  the  countless  flow  of  people  which  is  continually 
drcolating,  struggling  and  grouping  itself  in  them,  all  this  wonderful, 
manifold,  fine  detail  escapes  the  physiologist/'  And  Lotze  remarks 
opportunely,  with  keen  irony,  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  made  in 
aecret  the  statistical  observation  that  the  great  positive  discoveries  of 
esact  physiology  possessed  on  an  average  an  existence  of  about  four 
years  each. 

One  feels  that  the  remarks  that  Herr  Moll  makes  about  simulation 
in  hypnosis  are  those  of  an  eminent  practitioner.  Very  just  is  his 
dictum  that  one  should  never  conclude  that  the  failure  of  any  particular 
symptom  is  a  proof  of  simulation.  But  the  emphasis  that  he  lays  on 
the  power  of  dramatic  expression  in  a  h3rpnotised  person,  seems  to  me 
less  to  the  point.  This  section,  however,  might  perhaps  have  gained  in 
impressiveness  by  the  insertion  of  individual  examples.  I  can  think  at 
imce  of  one  quite  classical  case,  which  is  reported  by  Professor  Ch. 
Richet.  "One  day  B.  arrived  at  my  house  suffering  much  from  an 
obstinate  attack  of  bronchitis.  She  was  coughing  incessantly.  When 
she  was  asleep  she  left  off*  coughing,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
general  ansesthesia  which  affected  also  the  larynx  and  the  bronchial 
tabes.  As  soon  as  she  woke  up  the  cough  began  again,  obstinate  and 
unbearable.  On  that  day  I  put  her  into  a  hjrpnotic  sleep  two  or  three 
timee^  and  observed,  without  having  said  anything  to  her  on  the 
subject,  the  same  phenomenon  of  bronchial  anaesthesia,  which  lasted 
daring  the  patient's  sleep,  but  ceased  immediately  on  her  waking." 
Ooold  one  think  of  a  better  refutation  of  those  ignorant  people  who  are 
continually  blowing  the  trumpet  of  simulation  ? 

I  must  entirely  pass  over  the  chapter  relating  to  forensic  matters, 
but  I  will  mention  two  or  three  points  in  the  medical  chapter.  Herr 
Moll  shows  very  clearly  that  by  means  of  suggestion  the  appearance  of 
the  most  various  diseases  may  be  produced,  but  that  hypnosis  is  not 
therefore  to  be  considered  identical  with  these  diseases.  The  condition 
in  itself  is  not  pathological,  not  dangerous  to  health,  it  only  becomes  so 
onder  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  inexperienced  operator,  who  generally 
overlooks  the  importance  of  removing  suggestions  before  rousing  the 
.  patient.  But  this  remote  possibility  of  danger  should  not  prevent  the 
physician  from  making  therapeutical  use  of  it,  for  it  may  be  asserted 
of  any  remedial  agent  or  method  whatever  that  it  is  also  capable  of 
doing  hann.  It  is  advisable  in  practice  to  let  some  preliminary  trials 
precede  special  therapeutical  experiments,  and  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  psychological  bias.  "  Psychology  must  be  the  basis  for  a  rational 
treatment  of  the  nerves."  It  therefore  follows  that  physicians  have 
not  an  exclusive  interest  in  hypnotism.  "  Just  as  medicine  must  leave 
the  investigation  of  chemical  and  physical  re-agents  in  part  to  the 
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representatives  of  other  sciences,  so  we  must  not  only  allow  psycholo- 
gists to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  hypnotism,  but  it  is  precisely 
they  who  must  attempt  it." 

The  last  section  of  the  book  deals  with  animal  magnetism,  telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  and  similar  phenomena  not  yet  generally  recognised.    In 
spite  of  the  strong  objectivity  of  the  author,  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
now  and  then  a  little  a  priori  reasoning  peeps  out.     Herr  Moll  would 
like  to  have  a  stenographer  present  at  telepathic  experiments,  because 
each  word  may  be  a  source  of  error.     But  would  he  in  reality  be  content 
with  a  shorthand  report?  Might  he  not  then  maintain  that  as  the  reader 
has  no  means  of  knowing  the  movements  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  experiment,  this  is  still  not  free  from  objections?   In  Guthrie's  experi- 
ments, e.g.y  the  author  finds  no  objections  to  make,  but  nevertheless  "he 
has  the  subjective  conviction  that  sources  of  error  were  overlooked  in 
those  experiments  and  that  suggestion  was  in  some  way  or  other  at 
work."     Against  such  purely   subjective  convictions  it  is  difficult  to 
find  cogent  arguments. 

In  conclusion  I  must  point  out  that  Dr.  Moll's  book  is  characterised 
by  the  admirable  comprehensiveness  of  its  arrangement  and  by  two 
excellent  indexes.  And,  moreover,  it  is  written  with  a  transparent 
clearness  which  has  no  equal.  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  sentence 
out  of  the  261  pages  leaves  the  reader  in  any  uncertainty  of  its  meaning. 
I  took  up  the  work  with  the  highest  expectations,  and  I  laid  it  down 
again  with  sincere  satisfaction,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  every 
one  who  reads  it  will  feel  himself  stimulated  and  benefited.  And  as 
no  book  exists  either  in  the  English  or  French  languages  which  can  be 
compared  with  this  comprehensive  account,  I  must  express  the  sincere 
wish  that  before  long  Dr.  MolFs  foundation-laying  work  may  find  a 
translator. 

Max  Dessoir. 


Ed/mv/nd  Qumey  lAhra/ry. 
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In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  that  it  vould  be  fitting  to  commemorate  Mr. 
0111116/8  work  in  Psychical  Research  by  dedicating  to  hia  name  some 
branch  of  the  Society's  Library,  and  raising  a  fund  to  make  the 
department  more  complete,  the  Council  (with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  family)  invited  contributions  to  a  fund  which  now  amounts  to 
£275  13s.  It  is  hoped  that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  may  be 
permanently  invested — the  interest  being  expended  in  building  up  by 
yearly  purchases  a  Library  of  works  bearing  on  Hypnotism  and  kindred 
subjects,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Edmund  Gumey  Library,"  and  bound 
and  stamped  accordingly. 

The  subject  of  Hypnotism  has  been  selected,  partly  because  it  was 
in  this  direction  that  much  of  Mr.  Gumey's  most  valuable  and  origina] 
work  was  done :  and  partly  because  it  is  a  branch  of  research  now 
widely  recognised  as  of  high  scientific  importance,  and  on  which  every 
year  produces  new  publications  of  value.  The  Society's  collection  of 
books  on  Hypnotism  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Memorial  Library,  but 
it  is  incomplete,  and  many  fresh  works  will  seed  to  be  added  both  at 
once  and,  in  all  probability,  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Council  would  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  expend  in  each 
year  only  the  interest  of  the  fund  collected.  All  books  thus  purchased 
will  continue  to  form  part  of  the  "  Edmund  Gumey  Library,"  and  the 
employment  of  the  funds  raised  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  the  time  being. 
Further  donations  would  be  very  welcome,  and  are  invited  both  from 
members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  from  other  friends 
of  Mr.  Gumey's,  who  may  be  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  his  memory.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Fryer,  4,  Upper  Vemon-etreet, 
London,  W.C.,  is  kindly  acting  as  treasurer,  and  will  receive  any  sum 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  "  Edmund  Gumey  Library  Fund." 
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ENGLISH. 

Alienist  and  Neurologist  (17  Nos.) St,  Lo%iis,  U.S.A.  1884-8 

Animal  Magnetism,  A  short  sketch  of,  by  a  Physician     London,  1838 

(Cf.  Pamphlets,  Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.) 

AsHBUBNEB  (John,    M.D.),  Philosophy  of  Animal  Magnetism  and 

Spiritualism  (2  copies) London,  1867 

Bain  (Professor  Alexander,  LL.D.)  Mental  and  Moral  Science  (2nd 

edition)    Lwidon,  1868 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect    London,  1868 

The  Emotions  and  the  Wm    L(md(yn,  1880 

Babth  (George)  The  Mesmerist's  Manual  (2nd  edition)  London,  1851 

Bastian  (H.   Charlton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.),  The  Brain  as   an  Organ  of 

Mind.     3rd  edit London,  1882 

Baumann  (Madame),   Cui-ative  Results  of  Modem  Somnambulism 

(Cf.  Pamphlets,  Vol.  VIII.)  London,  1849 

Beard  (George  M.,  M.A.,  M.D.),  The  Psychology  of  the    Salem 

Witchcraft  Excitement  of  1692  New  York,  1882 

Trance  and  Muscle  Reading   New  York,  1882 

Belden  (L.  W.,  M.D.),  An  Account  of  Jane  C.  Rider,  the  Springfield 
Somnambulist.     Lecture  to  Springfield  Lyceum  (2  copies) 

Springfield,  Mass.,   U.S.A.,  1834 

Boismont  (A.  Brierre  De,  M.D.),  A  History  of  Dreams,  Visions, 
Apparitions,  Ecstasy,  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism.  1st 
American,  from  the  2nd  Paris  editUyn Philadelphia,  1855 

B&AID  (James,  M.R.O.S.,  &c.),  Neurypnology  ;  or,  the  Rationale  of 

Nervous  Sleep  (4  copies)  Londo^i,  1843 

Observations  on  Trance  ;  or,  Human  Hybernation Loiuion,  1850 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Letters  on  Natural  Magic.     6th  edit 1842 

Capern  (Thomas)  The  Curative  Powers  of  Mesmerism  proved  in  150 

Cases    London,  1851 

Carpenter  (William  B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  &c.),  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism, 

<&c.,  Historically  and  Scientifically  considered London,  1877 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology.     6th  edit London,  1881 

CoLQUHOUN  (J.O.),  Report  (1831)  on  Animal  Ma^etism  of  the  French 

Academy  of  Sciences.     From  the  French  (2  copies)... Edinburgh,  1833 

Isifl  Revelata :    An    Inquiry  into  Animal  Magnetism.  2    vols. 

(2  copies)    Edvihlytfrgh,  N.D. 
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CuLLis  (Charles,  M.D.)  FftiUi  Cures    BosUm^  K.I 

More  Faith  Cares   BosUm,  K.I 

lB]  Dee  (Dr.  John),  On  Spirits.     With  a  Preface  by  M.  Casaubon,  D.D. 

Lotidon,  163 

Delaaoe  (Henri)  Pamphlets,  &c.,  including  Biography  of  the  Sonuumba] 
Alexis. 

Deleuze  (J.  P.  F.),  Practical  Instructions  in  Animal  Magnetifim. 
From  the  French,  by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn    New  York,  183 

DoDS  (Rev.  John  Bovee),  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmerism 

(Of,  Pamphlets,  Vol.  IX.)    New  York,  N,l 

Du  Prel  (Dr.  Carl)  The  Philosophy  of  Mysticism.  From  the 
German  by  C.  C.  Massey.    2  vols Lwuion^  18£ 

[B]  Elliotson  (John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.),  Surgical  Operations  in  the  Mesmeric 

State Londoti,  m 

Mesmerism  in  India  ;  reprinted  from  The  Zoist    London^  185 

(Of.  Pamphlets,  VoL  VHI.) 

EsDAiLE  (James,  M.D.),  Mesmerism  in  India  Landm,  184 

The  Introduction  of  Mesmerism  with  Sanction  of  Grovemment 

into  the  Public  Hospitals  of  India.  2iui  edit Londofi,  IBS 

Natural  and  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance  (2  copies) Lm\dm^  IS 

Biography  of,  by  A.    T.    M. ;     reprinted  from  Dictionary  of 

National  Biography,  Vol.  XVIII Xondcwh  18i 

Fahnestock  (Wm.  Baker,  M.D.),  StatuvoUsm  ;or.  Artificial  Somnam- 
bulism. 1st  anid  ^d  edits Chicago^  18* 

Ferrier  (David,  M.D.,  F.R.S.),  The  Functions  of  the  Brain.  2iul  edit 

Loiyi</nj  1S{ 

Forbes  (John,  M.D.,    F.R.S.),  Illustrations  of  Modem  Mesmerism 

Lmxdoik^  18 

[R]  Greatrak  (Valentine),  Account  of  Strange  Cures  ;  written  by  himself 

in  a  Letter  to   Robert  Boyle  {Aiul  other  Pamphlets) LotuUm,  !♦> 

Gregory  (Wm.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.),  Animal  Magnetism,  or  Mes- 
merism and  its  Phenomena.     Srd  edit.     (2  copies)  Lirtidony  l^ 

Hall  (Spencer  T. ),  Mesmeric  Experiences    Ltnulon,  18 

Heidenhain  (Professor  Rudolf,  M.D.),  Animal  Magnetism.  From  the 
German,  by  J.  C.  Wooldridge,  B.  Sc.  With  a  preface  by  G.  J. 
Romanes,  M.A.,  F.R.S Londoit,  18 

Hudson  (Captain)  An  Attempt  to  explain  Mesmerism,  Biology,  and 
Clairvoyance  Clioriey^  18 

Jackson  (J.  Hughlings,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)  Remarks  on  Evolution  and 
Dissolution  of  the   Nervous  System  Loiidofi,  li 

Jackson  (J.  W.)  Mesmerism  in  Connection  with  Popular  Superstitions 

Landon,  II 

James  (Captain)  Mesmerism,  with  Hints  for  Beginners Lotulon,  V 


* 


[R]  indicates  that  the  book  is  for  reference  only. 
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.  James  (Prof.  William)  Reaction-time  in  the  Hypnotic  Trance.  Re- 
printed from  No.  III.  of  the  Proceedings  of  tne  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research     Boston,  U.S.A.,  1887 

JOUBNAL  OF  MSNTAL  SCIENCE 1884     — 

'   Lke  (Edwin  Lee,  M.D.),  Animal  Magnetism London,  1866 

f    Mateland  (Rev.  S.  R.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.),  Illustrations  and  Inquiries 
relating   to    Mesmerism.     Part  I.   (Cf,  Pamphlets,  Vol.  YIII.) 
.  London,  1849 

Mabtin  (John),  Animal  Magnetism  Examined London,  1790 

^  (Cf.  Pamphlets,  Vol.  IX.) 

Martinbau  (Harriet)  Letters  on  Mesmerism.     2nd  edit London,  1845 

Mayo  (Herbert,  M.D.),  On  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Supersti- 
tions.    With  an  account  of  Mesmerism.  2nd  edit Ediiwurgh,  1851 

Mbsbie&ic  Hospital.   A  Record  of  the  Cases  Treated  in Calcutta,  1847 

Mbsmbbism  :  Its  History,  Phenomena,  and  Practice.   With  Reports  of 

Oases  developed  in  Scotland Edinbwrgh,  1843 

(The     Edinbwrgh  Review,    Mr.     Comewall     Lewis    and    the 

Rev.  S.  Maitland  on)  (Cf.  Pamphlets,  Vol.  VIIL) London,  1851 

MuiKHSAD  (Henry,  M.D.)  On  the  Mode  of  Mental  Inter-communica- 
tion in  Thought-willing  and  Thought-reading  Glasgow,  1882 

Mtebs  (A.  T.,  M.D.),  The  Life  History  of  a  Case  of  Double  or  Multiple 
Personality  (Reprinted  from  JoiMmal  of  Mental  Science,  Jan., 
1886) : London,  1886 

Newcobos  (Simon)  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  American 

Society  for  Psychical  Research  1886 

Nswkham  (H.),  Human  Magnetism   Lo^vdon,  1845 

Pamphlets,  Vol.  II. 

Hall  (Spencer,  T.)  Mesmeric  Experiences London,  1845 

Iota,  Maskelyne  and  Cook,  an  Expos^ London,  1873 

Wallace  (A.R.)  The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Sapemataral,Z^{m£^on,  1875 
etc.,^. 

Vol.  III. 

Barkas  (T.P.)  Original  Researches  in  Psychology  London,  1876 

Elliotson  (John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations  in  the 

Mesmeric  State London,  1843 

Lewis  (Comewall)  and  the  Rev.  S.  Maitland  on  Magneti8m,Zom;{on,  1851 
etc.,  etc 

Vol.  vni. 

Animal  Magnetism  (A  Short  Sketch  of)  by  a  Physician    ...London,  1838 
Hohenlohe  London,  1823 

A  Plain  and  Rational  Account  of London^  179(i 

Badeley  (John    Hughes,  M.D.)    Narrative   of   Cure    hy    Prince 

Baumann  (Madame)  Curative  Effects  ef  Medical  Somnambulism 

London,  1849 

Bennett  (John    Hughes,  M.D.)   The   Mesmeric   Mania  of   1851 

Edinburgh,  1851 

Borebaave  (Dr.   Herman)  Essay  on  the  Virtue  and  EfiBcient  Cause 

of  Magnetical  Cures    - London,  1743 
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Vol.  VIII.  {cmiiintted), 

£lliotBon  (Dr.)  Mesmerism   in  India  {Reprinted  from  The  Zoid) 

London,  1S50  < 

Maitland  (Rev.  S.  R.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.)  lUnstrations  and  Inqniries 
Relating  to  Mesmerism.    Parti Z/cmcfcm,  1949 

Stnbbe   (Henry,    Physician)   Account   of   Cares   Performed   by 
Valentine  Greatrak Oa/ord,  1666 

Wood  (Alexander,  M.D.)  What  is  Mesmerism  ? Edinburgh,  1851 

Vol.  IX. 

Animal  Magnetism,  The  Art,  Practice,  and  Progress  of  that  Use- 
ful Science London,  1791 

Dods      (Rev.    John    Bovee),    Lectures   on   the    Philosophy   of 
Mesmerism New  York^  N.D. 

Martin  (John)  Animal  Magnetism  Examined, London,  1790  ^ 

etc,  etc. 

Peirce  (0.  J.),  and  J.  Jastrow  on  Small  Differences  of  Sensation. 

Read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.  A 1884 

Prater  (Horatio),  Lectures  on  True  and  False  Hypnotism  ...London,  1851    i 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research.     Parts 

L-IV.  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1885-9 

Psychology  (American  Journal  of)  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  2  and  3 

Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  1888 

Roth  (Dr.  Mathias)  The  Physiological  Effects  of  Artificial  Sleep,  with 

some  Notes  on  the  Treatment  by  Suggestion  London,  1887 

Sandby  (Rev.  George,  jun.,  M.A.),  Mesmerism  and  its  Opponents 

{1st  and  2iid  edit.) London,  1844,    1888 

ScoRESBY(Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.),  Zoistic  Magnetism London^  1849 

SiGERSON  (Geo.,  M.D.)  An  Examination  into  certain  recently  Re- 
ported Phenomena  in  connection  with  Hystero-Epilepsy  and 
Cerebral  Anaesthesia LmidoHy  1879 

Skey  (F.  C,  F.R.S.),  Hysteria:  Six  Lectures  at  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital    London,  1866 

Sully  (James),  Illusions  :  A  Psychological  Study.  2fid  edit.   London,  1882 

Teste  (Alphonse,  M.D.),  A  Practical  Manual  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

From  the  French,  byD.  Spillan,  M.A.,  M.D London,  1843 

TopHAM  (W.  and  W.  Squire  Ward),  Case  of  Amputation  of  Thigh 

during  Mesmeric  State London,  1842 

TowNSHEND(Rev.  C.  H. ,  M.  A. ),  Facts  in  Mesmerism.  2nd  edit.  Lond4>n,  1844 

Mesmerism  Proved  True London,  1854    ' 

TucKEY  (C,  Lloyd,  M.D.)  Psycho-Therapeutics ;    or.  Treatment   by 

Sleep  and  Suggestion Londofi,  1889 

TuKE  (Daniel  Hack,  M.D.),  The  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body. 

2  vols London,  1884 

Sleep  Walking  and  Hypnotism  Londoih,  1884 

Tweedie(A.C.)  Mesmerism  and  its  Realities  Edinburgh^  1857 

WiENHOLT  (Dr.  Arnold),  Somnambulism.  From  the  German,  by  J.  C. 

Colquhoun Editihirgh,  1845 

Wilson  (John,  M.!)."),  Txiala  ol  Kmm«\'^"!wgcv^\AarK\. London,  1839 
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Winter  (George,  M.D.))  Animal  Magnetism,  Dissertations  on  [various 

diseases]  with  cases    LwuloHf  1801 

ZoiST  (The\    A  Journal  of  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Mesmerism,   13 

vols.  (2  copies)  London,  1844-1856 


FRENCH. 

Annales  pu  Maon^tisme  Animal,  8  vols,  (bound  in  four)  Paris,  1814-1816 

A2AM,   Hypnotisme.    Double  Conscience  et  Alterations  de  la  Per- 

sonnalite 1887 

Baillasoer  (M.  J.),  De  Tlnfluence  des  Hallucinations Paris,  1846 

Baillif  (Dr.  Louis  Ernest),  Du  SommeU  Magn^tique  dans  THyst^rie 

Strasfmrg,  1868 

Ba&aonon  (P.  Petrus),  l^tude  du  Magn^tisme  Animal.  2nd  edit  Paris,  1853 

Ba&^ty  (Dr.),  Force  Neurique  Rayonnante Paris,  1882 

Le  Magn^tisme  Animal   Paris,  1887 

Babth  (Henri),  Du  Sommeil  non  naturel Paris,  1886 

B£AX7NI8(H.),  Le  Somnambulisme  Provoqu^  Paris,  1886 

Recherches    Exp^rimentales   sur   les  Conditions    de   Factivit^ 

c^r^brale Paris,  1886 

Bbroasse  (M.),  Considerations  sur  le  Magn^tisme  Animal... 2/a  Haye,  1784 

B^nxoN  (Edgar),  Hypnotisme  Experimental Paris,  1884 

Beenheim  (Professor  H.),  De  la  Suggestion  dans  TEtat  Hypnotique 

(2  copies)   Paris  1884 

Contribution  k  TEtude  de  I'Aphasie  :  de  la  C^cite  Psychique 

des  Choses  Paris,  1885 

De    la  Suggestion  et  de  ses  Applications  k  la  Therapeutique 

Paris,  1886 

De  la  Suggestion  dans  I'Etat  Hypnotique  :  Reponse  k  M.  Paul 

Janet  Paris,  1884 

Bebtrand  (Alexandre),  Traits  du  Somnambulisme Paris,  1823 

Du  Magnetisme  Animal  en  France    Paris,  1826 

BiBUOTH^cjE  DU  Maoni^tisme  Animal.  8  vols,  (bound  in  4)  Pam,  1817-1819 

Binet  (Alfred)  Etudes  de  Psychologie  Experimentale  Paris,  1888 

BiNBT  et  F£r£,  Le  Magnetisme  Animal  Paris,  1887 

BoisMONT  (A.  BrierreDe,  M.D.)  Des  Hallucinations.    2nd  edit,  Paris,  1852 

BoTTEY  (Dr.  Femand),  Le  Magnetisme  Animal   Paris,  1884 

BouRRU  (Prof.  H.  et  Prof.  P.  Burot)  Variations  de  la  Personnalite 

Pa/ris,  1888 

Action  k  Distance  des  Substances  Toxiques  et  Medicamenteuses ; 

suivie  d'une  Communication  par  M.  Ch.  Richet Paris,  1886 

Brullard  (Dr.  Joseph),  Considerations  generales  sur  TEtat  Hypnotique 

Nancy,  1886 
Bulletins  de  la  Societe  de  Psychologie  Physiologique  (Parts  I.  II.  III.) 

Paris,  1885-7 
Burden  (C.  et  Dubois  Fred.),  Histoire  Academique  du  Magnetisme 

Animal Paris,  1841 
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Cahaoket  (It,  Alphonie),  MAgn^tisme.  2  voIb.  (2  copies)  Paris^  1848-9 

Th^rapeutique  du  Magn^tisme  et  du  Sonmambulisme Paris^  1883 

Chambakd  (Dr.  Ernest),  Du  Somnambulume  en  g^n^ral Parigj  1881 

Chardel(C.),  Easai  de  Psychologie  Physiologique Parity  1844 

Oharpignon    (J.),    Phyuologie,    M^ecine    et    M^taphysique    da 

Magn^tisme Paris^  1848 

Ck)MET  (Dr.)  La  Y^rit^  aux  MMecins  et  aoz  Grena  du  Monde  ...Paris^  1841 

OuLLBBRE,  Magn^tisme  et  Hypnotiame Porig,  1886 

DiFBNSE  ThMogique  du  Magn^tisme  Humain.  Par  M.  I'Abb^,  J.B.L. 

Paris,  1845 

De  Fonvibllb  ^W.)  Les  Endormeun,  la  Y^rit^  sur  lea  Hypnotiaante, 

lea  Suggeationiatea,  lea  Magn^tiaeura,  lea  Donatiatea,  etc  ,»»Paris,  1887 

De  Lao&ave  (Dr.  Coata)  Hypnotiame  :  £tata  interm^diairea  entre  le 

Sommea  et  la  Veille  Pom,  1888 

De  Lausanne  (M.)  Dea  Principea  et  dea  ProcM^  du  Magn^tiame 

Animal  (2  vols,  bound  in  one)  PatiSj  1829 

Delb(euf  (Prof.  J.)  Une  Yiaite  k  la  Salpdtri^re    BntsseU,  1886 

De  rOrigine  dea  Effeta  Curatifa  de  THypnotiame    Paris,  1887 

Delecjze  (J.  P.  F.),  Defense  du  Magn^tisme  Animal Parts,  1819 

Histoire  Critique  du  Magn^tisme  Animal.  (2  vols,  bound  in  one). 

2iuledit Paris,  1819 

Demarquay  et  Giraud-Teulon,  Recherches  sur  I'Hypnotisme  Paris,  18<)0 

De    I^uyseour,     Recherches     Physiologiques    sur    I'Hommo     dans 

TEtat  de  Somnambulisme  (2  co2:>uw)  Paris,  1811 

Appel  de  la  Decision  port^e  centre  le  Magn^tisme  Animal  Paris,  1813 

Memoires   pour  sorvir  k  I'Histoire    et    k  TEtablissemont    du 

Magn^tisme  Animal.  2nd  atid  3r(£  edit,  (2  copies)  ,,. Paris,  1809  &  1820 

Du  Magn^tisme  Animal  consid^r^  dans  ses  rapports  avec  diverses 

branches  de  la  Physique  G^n^rale.  l^f^  ai\d  2'nd  edit.„Paris,  1807  &  1820 

Despine  (Dr.   Prosper)  Etude  Scientifique  sur  le  Somnambuliame 

Paris,  1880 

DiCHAS  (Albert-Germaine)  Etude  de  la  M^moire  dans  ses  rapports  avec 

le  Sommeil  Hypnotique  BordeaMx,  1886 

DuFOUR  (Dr.  E.),  Contribution  k  I'ttude  de  THypnotismo  ...O-reiuMe,  1886 

DuMONTPALLiER,  De  I'Actiou  Vaso-motrice  de  la  Suggestion  chez  les 

Hysteriques    hypnotisal)le8      {Gazette  des  HopUaux,    1885,    p.   619). 

DuRViLLE  (H.)  Traits  Exp^rimentale  et  Th^rapeutique  de  Magn^tisme 

Paris,  1886 

DuPAU  (J.  Am^^e)  Lcttres  surle  Magn^tisme  Animal Paris,  1826 

Du  PoTET  (Le  Baron),  Manuel  de  I'J^tudiant  Magn^tiseur  ,,, Paris,  1851 

DuREAU  (A.),  Notes  Bibliographiquos  pour  servir  ^TUistoire  du  Mag- 

n^tismo  Animal Paris,  1869 

Edard    (Prof.  G.)    Yitalisme  Curatif    par    les   Appareila    Electro 

Magn^tiquea    Paris,  1885 

Espinas  (Dr.    A.),    Du    Sommeil  Provoqu^  chez    les    Hyst^riques 

Bordeavx,  1885 

Expose  des  Cures  Op4r^ea  eu  Franco  \}ar  le  Magnetisme  Animal.  2  vols. 

Parw,  1826 
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F^Bi  (Dr.  Ch.),  Sensation  et  Mouvement  (2  copiea)  Paris,  1887 

et  BmBT,  Le  Magn^tisme  Animal    Paris^  1880 

FoissAO  (P.,  M.D.X  Rapporfc  et  Diacussions  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de 

M^ecine  sur  le  Magn^tisme  Animal Paris,  1833 

FoNTAN  (Dr.    J.)  et  S^asd  (Dr.    Ch.)   i^l^ments   de    M^ecine 

Suggestive Paris,  1887 

• 

GAKCiN(Dr.),  Le  Magn^tisme  Expliqu^  par  Lui-mdme Paris,  1855 

Gaspabin  (Comte  A.  de)  Tables  Tournantes.  2  vols Paris,  1854 

Gauthieb  (Aubin),  Histoire  du  Somnambnlisme. .  2  vols Paris,  1842 

GsNTiL  (J.  A.)  Magn^tisme  et  Somnambulisme  ;  Guide  des  Incr^ules 

Paris,  1852 

Manuel  El^mentaire  de  T Aspirant  Magn^tiseur Paris,  1857 

H^BicouBT    (J.),  Le   Magn^tisme  Animal  en  dehors  de   THyst^rie 

(Beirwc  ScientifiqiM,  1884,  i.,  812) Paris,  1884 

HsBZEN,  Les  Conditions  de  Conscience Geneva,  1886 

Lafontaine,   M^moires  d*un  Magn^tiseur.  2  vols Poflris,  1886 

Lemoine  (Albert),  Du  Sommeil  Paris,  1855 

Li^EAULT  (Dr.  A. A.),  Du  Sommeil  et  des  ^tats  Analogues  (2  copies) 

Paris,  1866 

Ebauche  de  Psychologie Paris,  1873 

l^tude  sur  le  Zoomagn^tisme  (2  copies) Paris,  1883 

LiiGEOis  (Jules),  De  la  Suggestion  Hypnotique  dans  ses  Rapports 

avecle  Droit  Civil  et  le  Droit  Criminel     Paris,  1884 

De  la  Suggestion  et  du  Somnambulisme  dans  leurs  Rapports 

aveo  la  Jurisprudence  et  la  M^decine  Legale .Paris,  1889 

LuYS  (Dr.  J. ),  Les  Amotions  chez  les  sujets  en  ^tat  d'Hypnotisme  Pains,  1887 

Le  Cerveau.  3rd  6di< Paris,  1878 

Maonin  (Paul),  l^tude  clinique  et  exp^rimentale  sur  I'Hypnotisme 

Paris,  1884 

De  quelques    Effets   des    Excitations    P^riph6riques  chez  les 

Hystero-^pileptiques  k  I'^tat  de  Veille  et  d'Hypnotisme    ,,. Paris,  1884 

Mabicoubt(R.,  Comte  de)  Souvenirs  d'un  Magn^tiseur  Paris,  1884 

Mauby  (L.  F.  Alfred)  Le  Sommeil  et  les  RSves Pa/ris,  1878 

M^MOIBES  pour  servir  h.  I'Histoire  ot  h,  I'Etablissement  du  Magn^tisme 

Animal.  2  vols,  (bound  in  one)  2i\d  edit Paris,  1809 

Me8MEB,  M^moires  et  Aphorismes  de Paris,  1846 

Prdcis    historique  des    Faits   r^latifs  au  Magn^tisme  Animal 

jusque  en  avril,  1781.     Traduit  de  Tallemand Lo7idon,  1781 

MoBAND  (Dr.  J.  S.)LeMagn^ti8me  Animal :  Hypnotisme  et  Suggestion 

Paris,  1889 

MoBiN  (S.A.)  Du  Magnetisme  et  des  Sciences  Occultes Paris,  1860 

NoiZET  (G^n^ral),  M ^moire  sur  le  Somnambulisme  et  le  Magnetisme 

Animal Paris,  1852 

OcHOBOwicz  (Dr.  J.),  Essai  sur  le  Sens  de  Toucher  et  le  Sens  du 

Magnetisme    (Bemie  Scieiitifi^ie,  lSS4t^  L  553) ParU^  IftfeA. 
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OcHOROWicz  (Dr.  J.)  De  la  Suggestion  Mentale  ;  avec  une  Preface  de 

M.  Charles  Richet(2  copies) Paris^  1887 

Pailloux  (R.  A.Xayier)  Le  Magn^tisme,  le  Spiritisme  et  la  Possession 

Paris,  1863 

Perronnet  (Dr.  Claude)  Force  Psychique  et  Suggestion  Mentale  Paris,  1886 

Le  Magn^tisme  Animal' Loths-U-Saunier,  1884 

PiT6riN(D.  M.),  ifelectricit^  Animale    Paris,  1808 

Philips    (A.  J.  P.)  Cours  th^orique  et  pratique  de  Braidisme   ou 

THypnotisme  nerveux Paris,  1860 

Electrodynamisme  Vital Paris,  1856 

Influence  B^ciproque  de  la  Pens^e,  de   la  Sensation,   et    des 

Mouvements  Yeg^tatifs    Paris,  1862 

PioEAiRB  (J.M.D.)  Puissance  de  T^lectricit^  Animale Paris,  1839 

[B]  Rapport  de  Tun  des  Commissaires  (M.  de  Jussieu)  charg^  par  le  Roi 

de  I'Examen  du  Magn^tisme  Animal Paris,  1784 

Revue  de  l'Hypnotismb Paris,  1886  — 

Revue  Philosophique  (Ed.  Th.  Ribot)   Paris,  1884  — 

Revue  Maon^tiqub.    Vol  I Paris,  1844 

Revue  de  Psychologie  Exp^rimentale,  public  par  T.  Puel,  No.  1-6 

Paris,  1874 

Revue  Scientifique,   Nos.  23-26  of  1884,   and  Nos.   1-5  of  1885 

Paris,  1884-5 

Ricard  (J.  J.  A.)  Traits    Th^orique   et   Pratique  du   Magn^tisme 

Animal Paris,  1841 

Physiologic  et  Hygiene  du  Magn^tiseur Paris,  1841 

Richer  (Dr.  Paul),  [Etudes  Cliniques  sur  la  Grande  Hyst^rie  ...Paris,  1885 

RiCHET  (Prof.  Charles)  La  Phyaiologie  et  la  M^decine   Paris,  1888 

L'Homme  et  I'lntelligence    Paris,  1884 

Rochas  (A.  de)  Les  Forces  non  d^finies   Paris,  1887 

Komanes  (J.  G.,  F.R.S.)  L'Intelligence  des  Animaux.    2  vols.  Paris,  1887 

Roullier  (Auguste),  Exposition  Physiologique  des  Ph^nom^nes  du 

Magn^tisme   Animal  et  du  Somnambulisme  Paris,  1817 

Scobardi  (R.  p.).  Rapport  Confidential  sur  le  Magn^tisme  Animal. 

2>wZ  edit Paris,  1839 

Sergi  (Professor  G.),  La  Psychologie  Physiologique.  From  the  Italian 

by  M.  Mouton    Paris,  1887 

Senso  (Marc),  La  V^rit^  sur  le  Magn^tisme  Animal  Lattsaniie,  1881 

S6r6   (G.    Louis  de),   Application  du  Somnambulisme     Magn^tique 

(2  copies)  Paris,  1855 

Taguet  (Dr.)  Hypnotisme  avec  Hyperesthdsie  de  I'Ouie  et  de  TOdorat, 

Paris,  1884 

Teste  (Alphonse,  M.D.),  Le  Magn^tisme  Animal  Explique PaHs,  1845 

Manuel  Pratique  de  Magnetisme  Animal.  2iid  edit Paris,  1845 

Thore  (J.),  Communications  sur  une  Nouvelle  Force Dax,  1887 

TouRETTE  (Dr.  Gillesdela),  L'Hypnotisme  et  les  Etats  Analogues  au 

point  de  vueM.6d\co-\4^vsX Paris,  1887 
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YoisiN  (Dr.  Auguste),  l&tude  sur  rHypnotisme  et  sur  les  Suggestions 

chez  les  Ali^n^ Paris^  1884 

,  De  riTypnotiBine  employ^  comme  moyen   de  Traitement  de 

1' Alienation  Mentale  et  des  nevroses,  et  comme  Agent  Moralisateur 

Paris,  1884 

,  De  THypnotisme  et  de  la  Suggestion  Hypnotique  dans  leur 

application  au  Traitement  des  Maladies  Nerveuses  et  Mentales 

Paris,  1886 

De  la  Th^rapeutique  suggestive  chez  les  Ali^n^s  Paris,  1887 

,  Migraine  chez  une  Fille  de  Neuf  Ans  gu^rie  par  la  Suggestion 

Hypnotique  .,. .Paris,  1887 

,  Du  Traitement  de  V  Am^norrh^  par  la  Suggestion  Hypnotique 

Paris,  1887 

,  Traitement  et  Gu^rison  d'une  Morphinomane  par  la  Suggestion 

Hypnotique Paris,  1887 

YxTNO  (Dr.  Emile),  Le  Sommeil  Normal  et  le  Sommeil  Pathologique, 

Paris,  1883 

GERMAN. 
Abchiv  fur  den  Thierischen  Maonetismus.  6  vols Leipzig,  1817-1820 

Baubilsr  (Prof.  Dr.  C.)  Der  sogenannte   Animalische  Magnetismus 

oder  Hypnotismus  (2  copies)  Leipzig,  1881 

Bekedikt  (Prof.  D.  Moritz)    Ueber  ILatalepsie  und  Mesmerismus 

(Wiener  Klviiik;  March,  1880) Vieniia,  1880 

BEyoiT  (und  Biat-Cha£tien)    Der  Gedanken  Telegraph Weimar,  1852 

Bekoeb  (Prof.)  Hypnotische  Zustande  und  ihre  Genese.  (Bres- 
la/uer  Aertz,  Zeitsch,  May  22nd  and  June  12th,  1880,  pp,  119  and 
121)   Bredau,  1880 

Brendal  (Franz),  Kritik  der  Oommissanschen  Borichte  und  Protokolle 

iiber  die  Somnambiile  C.  Hohne    Freiberg,  1840 

Brock  (Dr.  H.)    Ueber  Stoffliche  Veranderungen  bei  der  Hypnose. 

(Deutsche  Med,  Woch,    Nov.  6th,  1880,  p.  598)    Leipzig,  1B80 

BucHNER  (Dr.  Ludwig)    Doppeltes  Bewusztsein.    (Die  €h,rteiilaube. 

Nov.  6th,  1878,  p.  101)  1878 

Carus  (Carl  Gustav)  Ueber  Lebens  Magnetismus  Leipzig,  1857 

Dbssoir  (Max)  Bibliographic  des  Modemen  Hypnotismus Berlin,  1888 

Diesel  (Th.)   Magnetotherapie.      Der    Animalische    oder  Lebens- 

Magnetismus  als  Heilmethode  und  Heilmittel  Munich,  1888 

Drosdow  (Dr.   W.   J.)  Ueber  Hypnotismus.     {CentralVUUt  fur  die 

Med.  Wiss.     Apr'd  9th,  1881,  p.  275) BeHin,  1881 

Du  Prel  (Carl),  Die  Philosophic  der  Mystik Leipzig,  1885 

Das  Gedankenlesen  (2  copies) Berlin,  n.d. 

Mesmer   und  Braid   (AUg.  Zeitung,  Jan.  2i\d,  1889,  p.   19). 

Muni^,  1889 

EcKHARTSHAUSEN  (Hofrath  von),  Verschiedenes  zum  Unterricht  und 

der  Unterhaltung  fiir  Liebhaber  des  Magnetismus     Munich,  1791 
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Ebk  (Dr.  Vincenz  von),  Ueber  den  Unterachied  von  Traum  und  Wachen 

Prague,  1874 

EscHENMAYEB  (Prof.  C.  A.  v.)»  Versuch  die  Scheinbare  Macie  des 
ThiBrischen  Magnetism  us  aus  Physiologischen  und  Psycnischen 
Gesetzen  zu  erklaren  Stutt^rt,  1816 

EuLSNBUBO  (Prof.  Dr.   A.)    Ueber  Galvano-Hypnotismus.  {Wiener  'l 

Med.  Presae,  No.  IS,  1880)  (2  copies) Ftcwwa,  1880 

Fischer  (Prof.  Fr.),  Der  Somnambulismus.  3  vols Bade^  1839 

Flemings,  Visionen  vorzuglich  neuerer  und  neuersten  Zeit  philoso- 
phisch  in  ein  Licht  gestellt  AUenburg^  1781 

Gesellschaft  fur  Experimental-Psychologie  zu  Berlin.  Erster 
Jahresbericht Beriinf  1889 

Gessmann  (Gustav),  Magnetismus  und  Hypnotismus Vienna^  1886 

Gmelin  (Eberhard)  Ueber  thierischen  Magnetismus Tubingen,  1757 

GoRWiTZ  (Dr.  Hermann),  Idio-Somnambulismus Leipzig^  1851 

Gurney  (Edmund),  Telepathie  :  Eine  Erwiderung  auf  die  Kritik  des 
Herm  Prof.  W.  Preyer     *.. ..Leipzig,  1887 

Hamman  (Otto)  Gedankenlesen.  (Vom  Pels  zum  Meet,  No.  5, 
p.   489,  1885)    StuttgaH,  1885 

Hanak  (Dr.  Michael)  Geschichte  eines  natilrlichen  Somnambulismus 

Leipzig,  1833 

Hbidenhain  (Dr.  Rudolph)  Der  sogenannte  thierische  Magnetismus  1880 

Leipzig, 

Heidenhain  (Dr.  R.  und  P.  Griitzner)  Halbseitiger  Hypnotismus, 
Hypnotische  Aphasie,  Farbenblindheit  und  Mangel  des  Tern peratur- 
sinues  bei  Hypnotiachen.  {Breslatier  Aertz.  Zeitsch.  Feb.  ^Sth^ 
1880,  p.  ^.9) Bredau,  1880 

Hellenbach  (L.B.)  Ist  Hansen  ein  Sch windier?  Eine  Studie  iiber 
den  AnimaliBchen  Magnetismus  (2nd  edit.) Leipzig,  1887 

Henninos  (Justus  Christian)  Von  den  Triiumen  und  Nachtwandlem 

Weimar^  1784 

Hensler  (Dr.  P.  J.),  Der  Menschen  Magnetismus  in  seiner  Wirkun- 

gen  auf  Gesundheit  und  Leben  Wvrzbiirg,  1837 

Hering,  Ueber  Hypnotismus    Berlin,  1888 

Hofriciiter  (Leo  Napoleon)  Der  Lebensmagnetismus  als  Heilmittel 

J^resden,  1886 

Hohne  (Johann   Christiane)  Die  in  Dresden  sich  Aufhaltende  Som- 

nambiile    Dreadcn,  1840 

Berichte    und   ProtokoUe   iiber  die   sogennante   Somnambiile 

Dresde^i,  1S40 

HoPPE  (Professor  Dr.   J.  I.)  Erklarung  der  Sinnestiiuschungen  bei 

Gesunden  und  bei  Kranken  (4t/^  edit. ) Wurtzbnrg^  1888 

Kaane  (Dr.  Hans),  Ueber  Beziehungen  zwischen  Hypnotismus  und 

cerebraler  Blutfiillung Wiesbaden,  1885 

Kant  (Immanuel)  Traiime  eines  Geisterseher,  erlaiitert  durch 
Traiime  der  Metapbyaik   Leipzig,  >'.d. 
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Kabolt  (Br.  Akon)  Das  GMankenlesen.    (D<m  Neue  Blatt,  No,  85^ 

p.  655, 1884)  1884 

KsBNER  (JufltinuB),  G^schichte  zweyer  Somnambulen   Karisrvhe,  1824 

Das  Miidchen  von  Orlaoh  (2  copies)  BeuUingen,  n.d. 

KiESBR    (Dr.    D«    G.)i    STstem  des    Tellurismus    oder  Thierischen 

MagnetdamuB.  2  vol Leipzig,  1826 

KiSTNBR  (Alfons)  HypnotismuB  in  England  und  Frankreich.     (Nord 

ttfw/  S^^d.     Sep,,  1886,  p.  394)   KGnigsherg,  1886 

Eluoe  (Carl  A.  G.),  Versuch  einer  Darstellung  des  Animalischen 

Magnetism  us  als  Heilmittel.  2nd  edit Berlin,  1815 

E&AUSZ     (Friedrich),     Nothschrei    eines    Magnetisch  -  Vergifteten 

Stuttgart,  1852 

Nothgedrungene  Fortset zung  meines  Nothschrei Stuttgart,  1867 

Lambl,   Geschichte  eines  Hellseherin  als  Beitrage    zur  Lehre  der 

Porencephalie  (-4rc/i.  /.  Psych.,  1884,) Berlin,  1884 

Lanosdorff  (Dr.  Georg  von)  Zur  Einfiihrung  in  das  Studium  des 

Magnetism  us.  Hypnotism  us,  Spiritualismus Berlin,  191^ 

Das  Sterben.    (A  translation  from  Hudson  Tuttle)  Berlin,  1889 

LiEBiCH  (Constantin)   Der    Somnambiile,    der  im    Schlafe  geistig- 

hellsehender  Prediger  (August  Schiller)  Berlin,  1883 

LoTZ  (Carl)  Das  sogenannte  Tischriicken  oder  der  Verkehr  mit 
Verstorbenen  :  mit  Zeichnungeu,  Schriften  und  Rechnungen 
des  Verstorbener  Kaiserdautem,  1855 

Maack  (Ferdinand)  Zur  Einfiihrung  in   das  Studium  des  Hypno- 

tismus  und  thierischen  Magnetismus  Berlin,  1888 

Manteoazza  (Paul)  Die  Ekstasen  des  Menschen :  aus  dem  Italienischen 

von  Dr.  R.  Tenscher Jeiva,  1888 

Mabcabd  (Dr.  and  Baron  von  Strombeck),  Geschichte  eines  animalis- 
chen Magnetismus    Brunswick,  1815 

Mayer  (Dr.   A.)    Die     Sinnestauschungen,     Hallucinationen    und 

lUusionen   Vlewna,  1869 

Meier  (Dr.),  Geschichte  der  hellsehenden  Auguste  Miiller    Stuttgart,  1818 

Meiidel  (E.)  Der  Hypnotismus  und  seine  Verwerthung  als  Heilmittel. 

{Die  Nation.    Jan,  14th,  1888,  p,  222) 1888 

Mbsmer  (Dr.  F.  A.)  Allgemeine  Erlauterungen  uber  den  Magnetismus 

und  den  Somnambidismus  Halle,  1812 

Meter  (Professor  G.   Hermann)    Ueber    Sinnestauschungen    (^nd 

edit.)    JB^Hn,  1871 

MiESCHER  (Prof.  L.)  Hypnotismus  und  Willensfreiheit  {AUg.  Schweitzer 

Zeitxmg,  March  17 ih  and  22nd,  1888) Baste,  1888 

MiTTHEiLUNGEN  aus  dem  magnetischen  Schlafleben  der  Somnambiile 
Auguste  K.  in  Dresden.  [The  preface  is  signed  by  Johann  Karl 
Bahr  and  Rudolph  Kohlschiitter  as  editors.  ]   Dresden,  1843 

NoTZiNG  (Albert  von)  Uebersinnliche  Eingebungen  in  der  Hypnose 

{Schorers  Familienblatt.     Nov.  21st,  1887)  1887 

Ueber  Hypnotismus  und  Suggestion Munich,  1889 

Passavant   (Dr,  Johann    Carl),  Untersuchungen  liber  den  Lebens- 

magnetismus  und  das  H ellsehen.  2nd  edit Frankfort,  1837 
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Pick  (Arnold),  Von  Bewusstein  in  Zustanden  sogonannter  Bewiust- 
losigkeit  {Arch.  /.  Psych,,  1882).  Berlin,  1882 

Prbyer  (Professor  W.),  Die  Entdeckung  der  Hypnotismus   ...Berlin,  1881 

Telepathie  und  Geisterseherei  in  England  (Deutsche  Rundschau, 

Jan.,  1886,)    Bedin,  188C 

Die  Erklarung  des  Gedankenlesens  Leip:^,  1886 

Die  Katalepsie  und  der  thierische  Hypnotismus  (with  illustra- 
tions)     Jena,  1878 

Pmtzl  (Dr.  Eduard)  Eine  Geburt  in  Hypnose.     {Wiener  Med.  Woch, 
Nov.  7th,  1885,  p.  1366)   Vienna,  1885 

Pbophezeihunoen  (Eine  Zusammenstellung  der  wichtigsten  aus  alter 
und  neuer  Zeit) Begensinirg,  1884 

Reichenbach  (Freiherr  von)  Wer  ist  sensitiv,  wer  nicht  ?      Vienna,  1856 

EjEOER(Dr.  Conrad),  Der  Hypnotismus   Jietta,  1885 

: und     M.    TiPPEL,    Experimentelle  Untersuchungen   iiber  die 

Willensthatigkeit Jena,  1884 

RoHLiNG  (Prof.  Dr.  Aug.),  Louise  Lateau  :  Die  StigmatLsirte  von  Bois 
d'Haine   Paderhom,  1874 

RoEMER    (C),   Ausfuhrliche    historische    Darstellung    eine    hochst 
merkwiirdigen  Somnambiile  Stuttgart,  1821 


Sallis  (Job.  G.),  Der  Hypnotismus  in  der  Padagogik BeHin,  1888 

ScHEiBLE  (J.)  Die  Sympathetisch  Magnetische  KeUknnde... Stuttgart,  1851 

ScHERER  (Friedrich)  Das  Walten  von  Wahrheit  und  Wahn  ,..Coburg,  s.d. 

Schneider  (G.    H.)  Die  Psychologische  Ursache  der  UypnotLschea 

Erscheinungen Leipzig,  1880 

ScHULER,  Professor  Virchow's  Rede    iiber    Louise  Lateau,   erliiutert 

von    Wiirzburg,  1874 

ScHWARTZCHiLD  (Hcinrich,  M.D.),   Maguetismus,    Somnambulismus, 

Clairvoyance.     2iui  vol Casael,  1854 

ScHWARTZKOPFF  (Dr.  Paul)  Das  Leben  im  Traum   Leipzig,  1887 

Seherin  (Die  neue)  OfFenbarungen,  Gesichte  und  Weissagungen  einer 

23-jahrigen  Jungfrau  in  ihrem  in  Gott  entzUckten  Zustiinde   Gnc,  18^)0 

Senator  (H.)  Eine  Bericht  iiber  die  Hypnotischen  Versuche  des 
HermProf.  Heidenhain.  {Berliner  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  19,  p.  277, 
1880) Bedii^  1880 

SiEGiSMUND    (Karl)    Vademecum    der    gesammten    Litteratur    iiber 

Occultismus     Berlin,  1888 

Stay  (Jones  Barton)  Der  Seelen  Telegraph.  Aus  dem  Englischen  von 

J.S.  (6th  edit.) Leipzig,  n.d. 

Steinbrugge  (Prof.  Dr.  H.)   Ueber  secundare  Sinnesempfindungen 

Wiesbaden,  1887 

Stelzner  (Alfred)     Sympathie  und  Sympathie-mittel.     (Ucbcr  Laiui 

undMeer,  No.  27,1885,  p.  598)  1885 

Strauss  (David  Friedrich)  Justinus  Kerner Bonn,  1876 

SzAPARY  (Franz,  Graf  von)  Ein  Wort  iiber  Animalischen  Magnetismus 

Leipzig,  1840 
Thomassen  (Dr.    J,     H.)  Geschichte  und   System    der  Natur  (5th 

edit.) Gologm,  1885 
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TnoiLBB  (Dr.  Julius  Eduard)  Die  Heilkraft  des  Lebens-maenetismuB 
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